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PREFACE, 


TO  THE  READER. 

Xo  a  work  like  the  prefent  I  did  not  confider  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  employ  any  preface,  in  my  publication  of 
the  firft  volume,  becaufe  the  outlines  of  the  fubje6l 
were  evident  in  the  title,  and  the  matter  which  filled 
up  thofe  outlines  was  eafily  gathered  from  the  general 
contents.  I  fhould  have  thought  it  equally  unnecef- 
fary  in  the  prefent  volume  to  premife  any  obferva- 
tions,  if  a  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  what  has  already  been 
publifhed  had  not  been  fhewn  by  a  few  men,  afting  In 
an  Academic  capacity,  and  as  fuch  taking  to  them- 
felves  a  confequence  which  was  by  no  means  due  to 
their  objeftions,  and  ftill  lefs  to  the  very  unfair  and 
indireft  motives  on  which  it  is  too  plain  that  they 
have  a6led. 

As  the  whole  of  that  matter,  and  of  their  condud 
in  it,  has  been  difcufled  at  large  in  a  couriJe  of  letters. 
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publifhed  fome  time  ago  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and 
^ddrefled  to  thofe  who  appeared  moft  forward  in  that 
oppofition,  I  conceive  that  the  beft  vindication, 
which  I  can  prefix  to  this  volume,  of  what  has  been 
written  in  the  former,  will  be  the  republication  of 
thofe  letters.  The  reader  will  then  be  enabled  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  whether  the  labours  bellowed  on 
a  work  of  that  compafs,  which  is  embraced  by  the 
prefent,  have  been  defervedly  treated  by  thofe  men. 

ROB.  ANTK  BROMLEY. 
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To  HENRY  FUSE  LI,  Efq.  R.A. 
Sir, 

1  HE  party  which  you  have  been  endeavouring  for  fome 
months  to  form  in  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  a  dif- 
credit  on  the  firft  volume  of  my  Hiflory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  now  gone  it's 
full  length.  By  various  infinuations,  advanced  at  the  expence  of  truth  ; 
by  charges  founded  in  ignorance,  and  made  up  for  the  moment,  againft 
it's  literary  correftnefs  ;  and,  not  leaft  of  all,  by  uproar  and  confufion, 
very  little  becoming  the  tranquility  of  an  Academy,  you  have  carried, 
at  your  laft  meeting,  a  vote,  which  at  a  former  one  you  had  loft  by  a 
great  majority.  By  that  vote  the  remaining  volumes  of  my  work,  which 
are  now  in  the  prefs,  are  pronounced  improper  to  be  received  in  the 
library  of  that  Academy. 

Allowing  that  you  and  your  party  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  when 
you  condemn  what  has  never  been  publifhed,  it  was  not  like  men,  in 
whom  there  was  no  worfe  fpirit,  when  you  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
difFufe  io  the  public  prints  the  malign  influences  of  that  refolution  ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  you  have  never  troubled  yourfelves  to  refleft  that  a 
reckoning  was  ftill  to  be  made,  being  fatisfied  that  the  blow  had  been 
flruck  home,  and  calculating  that  the  antidote  might  not  come  in  time  ' 
to  take  off  the  poifon,  or  might  not  penetrate  to  the  fame  extent  in 
which  the  poifon  had  gone.  For  thofe  confequences  I  muft  take  my 
chance,  while  1  follow  orte  part  of  the  precedent  you  have  fet  me,  by 
repelling  the  injury  done  me  in  the  fame  public  manner  which  you  and 
your  party  have  taken  to  wound  me. 

I  am  not  fond  of  thefe  appeals,  and  it  is  your  own  fault  that  the  pre- 
fent  is  made.  The  objeftions  made  againft  my  book,  on  a  literary  fcore, 
were  yours  alone.  That  appears  to  have  been  the  fhare  of  the  cabal, 
which  you  took  upon  yourlelf;  the  reft  was  all  made  up  of  folly  and 
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furmife,  tending  to  implicate,  in  my  views,  other  charaClers,  who  have 
never  yet  condefcendcd  to  concern  thcmfelvcs  about  Avhat  is  written  by 
me,  and  participating,  as  I  believe  in  my  confcience,  not  more  of  a  truant 
difpofuion  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  Academy,  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
country,  than  of  a  fpirit  of  difaffe6lion  to  the  mofl:  illuftrious  charafter 
in  it,  whofe  epoch  was  likely  to  form  an  eminent  objeft  in  the  progrefs 
of  that  work. 

Thofe  objeflions  you  thought  fit,  not  as  a  reader,  but  as  an  enemy,  to 
propound  in  the  firft  inttance  to  the  Academy,  for  the  purpofe  of  facri- 
ficing  my  work,  having  never  had  the  candour  to  convey  them  to  me, 
and  to  learn  what  I  had  to  fay  in  reply.  Having  heard  of  them,  I  re- 
quefted,  by  letter,  to  know  the  points  of  which  they  confifted.  You 
gave  me  them  under  your  hand.  I  returned  tp  you  an  anfwer  in  writ- 
ing, explicit  and  full,  as  I  conceived,  on  every  head;  at  the  fame  time 
appealing  to  yourfelf,  whether  the  manner  of  your  attack  had  been  fair. 
Notwiihftanding  that  appeal,  you  returned  to  the  charge  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Academy,  and  by  garbling  my  anfwer,  and  otherwife 
juflifying  yourfelf  in  fuch  way  as  ferved  your  purpofe,  you  became  the 
champion  under  whom  )'our  party  fought  their  way  to  the  refolution 
they  have  obtained.  And  that  you  might  not  lofe  one  jot  of  the  viftory 
to  which  you  had  led  them,  they  wrung  from  the  body  of  Academicians 
a  declaration  of  thanks  to  yourfelf,  for  the  light  which  you -had  thrown 
upon  the  defefls  of  my  publication. 

You  can  have  no  obje£tion  to  this  ftate  of  fa£ls,  becaufe  it  is  mod  ad-; 
verfe  to  myfelf,  and  it  republifhcs  all  the  triumph  which  your  paragraphs 
in  the  public  prints  have  fo  induftrioufly  endeavoured  to  circulate. 

That  triumph,  if  I  do  not  miflakc,  will  now  be  a  fliort  one  ;  and 
therefore  I  haftcn  to  thofe  circumftanccs  which  would  have  prevented 
it,  had  juftice  been  done  to  me,  and  which  will  leave  me  now,  I  do  not 
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doubt,  and  the  work  which  I  have  publifhed,  free  from  every  prejudice 
arifing  from  the  prefent  attack,  if  it  fliall  be  equally  fortunate  to  rcfift 
any  other  cenfures  that  may  be  caft  upon  it. 

I  called  upon  you  by  another  letter,  immediately  after  that  vote,  to 
leave  the  private  walls  of  the  Academy,  where  you  mud  Hand  uncontra- 
difted,  and  to  fubmit  your  objeflions  to  one  or  more  of  three  Gendemen 
whom  I  named,  and  from  whofe  literary  charafter  there  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  any  appeal.  Your  anfwer,  conveyed  in  very  infolent  terms, 
had  neverthelefs  the  pufiUanimity  to  decline  that  propofal,  leaving  me  to 
make  that  reference  for  myfelf.  I  now  inform  you  that  I  have  made  it. 
Thofe  Gentlemen  have  feen  your  objeQions  under  your  own  hand,  they 
have  feen  the  authorities  quoted  by  you,  and  they  have  feen  my  anfwer. 
I  do  not  need  to  repeat  their  narnes  to  you,  becaufe  you  have  them  : 
and  in  delicacy  to  them,  I  forbear  to  mention  their  names  to  the  public. 
It  was  not  neceflary  for  mc  to  carry  this  reference  further  in  confutation 
of  you;  and  yet  it  was  not  unneceffary,  injuftice  to  myfelf,  from  the 
prejudice  of  a  vote  fo  induftrioufly  circulated,  to  go  further  among 
thofe  whofe  opinion  is  always  of  importance  to  an  author.  I  muft 
therefore  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  fubmitted  the  fame  paper  and  autho- 
rities to  three  other  Gentlemen  of  the  firft  clafs  in  the  ftudy  of  Art,  one 
of  whom  is  a  character  to  which  all  men  have  looked  up  in  this  country 
with  the  highefl;  refpeft  for  whatever  concerns  elegant  art,  or  the  litera- 
ture conncfted  with  it. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  refult  of  thofe  references  ?  Taking  them  together 
in  the  grofs,  without  difcriminating  exaftly  the  expreffions  ufed  by  each 
gentleman,  I  have  their  authority  to  affert,  that  the  objections  laid  be- 
fore them  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  amounting  at  moft  to  five  in 
number,  are  moft  fhallow  and  contemptible,  in  one  inftance  moft  palp- 
ably ignorant,  to  fay  the  heft  of  it ;  and  that,  if  they  had  all  been  better 
founded,  they  are  too  trifling  and  unimportant  to  affeft  the   volume 
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v'hich  I  have  publifhed,  I  hardly  need  to  obTerve,  that  they  confidered 
the  anfwer  which  I  had  given  to  thofe  objcftions  as  fatisfaQory.  Yet  it 
is  necefTary  you  fhould  know  that  they  want  no  conviftion  of  there  being 
other  reafons  than  thofe  which  have  been  avowed  for  this  unmerited 
perfecution. 

It  will  be  proper  now,  that  the  public,  to  whofe  judgment  this  appeal 
is  left,  fhould  be  made  acquainted  with  thofe  points,  which  your  induftry 
has  difcovered  as  defefls  in  my  book. 

The  firft  of  your  objeQions  arifes  from  ray  having  contradicled  Pliny, 
•where  he  aflerts,  "  that  no  part  of  fine  art  was  fooner  perfefted  than 
"  painting,   which  was  feen  very  admirable  in   Italy  before  the  foun- 
*•  dation  of  Rome. "      If  you  move  on    Pliny's  authority,  in  a  hundred 
places  befides  this  you  will  tread  on  air;   for  afTuredly  he  knew  nothing 
of  art,  and  he  is  fo  loofe  and  incorre£t  in  many  ftatements,  that,  without 
other  authorities,  he  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on.     Painting  was  not 
perfeft  even  in  Greece  fo  early.     Before  the  time  of  ApoUodorus,  i.  e. 
300   years   after  the    foundation    of  Rome,  no    Grecian  painting   was 
worthy  to  be  much  admired.      For  this  you  will  not  demur  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Pliny,  in  which  he  happens  to  be  right.     But  he  is  juft  a«  wrong 
with  refpeft  to  Italy,  to  which  he  meant  to  be  more  partial.     The  whole 
current  of  hiftory  fhews  that  fculpture  was  every  where  more  forward 
than  painting,  and  for  reafons  which  are  obvious.     Now  there  are  two 
excellent  authorities  to  tell  us  what  were  the  old  fculptures  of  Italy,  and 
particularly  of  Etruria,  which  were  the  bell  of  all  the  Italian  ones  for 
many  ages.     Thofe  authorities  are  Strabo  and  Quintilian,  the  laft  of 
whom  is  alone  fufficient  in  point  of  art.     They  affert,  that  thofe  fculp- 
tures were  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptian  and  oldeft  Greek  ftatues — hum- 
ble enough. 

Pliny's  authority  was  juft  as  good  for  you  before  you  corrupted  a 
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word  in  the  paflage,  to  make  the  objeftion  better.  Durant  et  Care 
antiquiores  (videlicet,  it,rbe  Roma),  This  is  the  pafTage  which  you  have 
fo  loudly  urged,  to  mark  the  weaknefs  of  my  contradiction  to  the  author 
of  it.  You  think  fit  to  alter  Ccere  to  Cerce,  making  Pliny  to  fpeak  of 
cauftic  paintings  older  than  Rome.  And  what  does  your  argument  gain 
by  that?  Either  Pliny's  admiration  of  the  old  paintings,  which  he  has 
adduced,  muft  fupport  you,  or  nothing.  And  let  me  whifper  in  your 
ear,  that  the  author  of  thofe  old  paintings  was  a  Greek,  born  in  yEto- 
lia.  I  do  not  fay  this  to  praife  them,  for  the  reafon  already  given; 
neither  ought  Pliny  to  have  fpoken  of  them  as  he  has  done.  But  if  your 
argument  has  gained  little,  your  integrity,  or  your  fcholarfliip  has  gain- 
ed lefs;  for  I  aver  that  you  read  the  paflage  wrong.  You  feem  not  to 
apprehend  that  by  Ccere  is  meant  a  town  in  Etruria ;  the  connexion  of 
that  fentence  with  the  two  preceding  ones  demands  that  fenfe;  and  fo 
uniformly  have  all  the  compilers  of  di£lionaries  followed  that  fenfe,  that 
you  will  find  this  very  paffage  quoted  by  them  when  they  fpeak  of  that 
Etrufcan  town. 

Your  next  objection  is  meant  to  impugn  my  knowledge  of  Greek.  I 
have  faid,  that  Parrhafius,  in  a  picture  of  a  crouded  multitude,  exhibited 
the  genius  of  the  people  of  Athens.  You  have  told  the  Academy,  and 
me  too,  with  triumph,  that  the  Greek  word  Demos  means  a  people  and 
not  genius.  I  hope  every  fchool-boy  knows  fo  much.  But,  by  your 
objection,  I  (hould  fear  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  full  fenfe 
of  the  word  in  the  prefent  cafe.  You  would  render  it  by  the  mere  letter, 
as  if  Parrhafius  painted  the  perfonal  figures  of  the  Athenians.  Knowing 
that  nothing  was  lefs  in  his  intention,  and  that  he  exhibited  them  in  their 
mindsy  and  not  in  l\\tir  perfons,  I  have  rendered  the  word  Demos  by  the 
fpirit  which  becomes  it  here,  but  might  not  always  become  it,  and  have 
faid  that  he  exhibited  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Athens.  Were  we  to 
fpeak  of  Hogarth's  fimilar  pictures  of  an  Englifh  multitude,  fliould  we 
fay  that  he  painted  the  people  of  England,  or  ihe. genius  of  that  people.? 

b 
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Another  objeQion  attacks  me  as  very  weak,  or  very  unfaithful,  in  my 
records.  This  objeftion  is  rather  combined  and  perplexed;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  fimplify  it,  and  briefly.  I  have  faid,  that  to  Parrhafius  the 
ancients  were  firft  indebted  for  fymmetry,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  explain- 
ed, proportions.  You  rebuke  me  by  a  quotation  from  Pliny,  who  has 
faid,  that  Euphranor,  at  a  later  period,  "  firft  ufurpcd  or  engrofTsd 
*•  fymmetr)-."  I  anfwer,  that  only  fhews  ihe  perplexity  of  Pliny,  for  he 
had  faid  the  fame  thing,  in  efFefl;,  of  Parrhafius,  primus  fymmetriam 
dedit.  In  the  fame  fentence  he  has  left  a  fecond  perplexity  concerning 
Euphranor,  who,  he  fays,  "  firft  exhibited  the  dignity  of  heroic  charafler;" 
and  he  had  faid  of  Timanthes  long  before,  that  "  he  painted  the  heroic 
"  charafler  raofttronfummately."  Now  I  pre  fume  it  is  regular  to  con- 
clude, that  the  inan  who  was  firft  in  the  talent  was  original  in  it;  but 
I  cannot  help  remarking,  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  you  and  Pliny,  that 
before  he  has  finiflied  the  fentence  which  pays  that  tribute  to  Euphra- 
nor's  originality  and  perfe£lion,  he  obferves,  that  the  heads  and  other  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures  were  very  difproportionate  to  the  whole  of  the  body. 

I  have  alfo  faid,  that  in  the  Greek  painters,  after  Apelles,  there  were 

no  original  perfeflions;   by  which  I  mean  none   that  had  not  been  feen 

and  eminently,  in  preceding  mafters.     I  do  not  fee  how  it  ferves  your 

purpofe,  in  oppofing  this,  to  make  Euphranor  much  older  than  Apelles. 

If  you  had  made  him  younger,  it  would  have  been  more  confiftent  with 

your  objeQ.     Still  that  objeft  would  have  gained  nothing;  becaufe  I 

muft  repeat  it,  that  Euphranor  was  not  original  in  fymmetry:  Parrhafius 

primus  fymmetriam  dedit.     I  will  give  what  your  argument  wants;  and 

will  even  contend,   that   Euphranor  was  fomewhat  later  than   Apelles, 

and  did  not  flouriOi,  as  Pliny  has  placed  him,  in  the   104th  olympiad, 

near  forty  years  before  the  artift  laft  mentioned.     Ufe  it  as  you  pleafe, 

you  will  have  no  reafon  to  thank  either  Pliny  or  yourfelf  for  meddling 

with  this  point.      If  you  will  colleft  the  circumftantial  evidences  arifing 

from  the  known  epoch  of  Euphranor's  mafter,  from  that  of  Euphra- 

nor's  contemporaries,  and  from  that  which  is  afforded  by  fome  parti- 
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cular  works  of  his,  you  will  be  Aire  as  I  am  that  he  cannot  be  fet  down 
earlier  than  the  114th  olympiad,  at  fooneft. 

I  have  alfo  faid,  that  Parrhafius  wrote  upon  fymmetry;  and  you  op- 
pofe  me  by  another  quotation  from  Pliny,  who  has  faid  that  Euphranor 
wrote  a  volume  on  that  fubjecl,  and  that  Parrhafius  left  behind  him 
fome  drawings,  which  were  embraced  as  fine  leffons  in  fymmetry.  How 
does  this  prove  me  wrong?  The  matter  is  ftill  where  it  was:  you  take 
the  words  of  Pliny  for  your  creed  in  all  things,  and  I  do  not.  I  have 
as  good  authorities  to  fatisfy  me  in  this  point  as  in  the  other  of  Euphra- 
nor's  chronology,  which  Pliny  has  miftaken ;  but  they  are  not  material, 
nor  is  the  fubjeft  worthy  enough  to  be  ftated  here:  in  a  better  place 
they  may  be  given. 

Not  much  enlightened  by  thefe  difcoveries  of  yours,  the  public  will 
be  as  glad  as  I  am  that  there  is  only  another  objeftion  left.  You  dif. 
like  the  words  Nebrides  and  Bnjfarides,  or  perhaps  the  etymologies 
annexed  to  them.  If  the  fight  of  mv  own  MSS.  will  content  you,  you 
fhall  fee  them  ftand  in  their  original  Greek,  Nebris  and  Bcff'ara,  by 
which  you  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  deferve  the  charge  with  which 
you  have  impeached  me.  In  confequence  of  their  being  printed  in  En- 
glifh  letters,  as  they  are  here,  a  miftake  took  place  between  the  copier 
and  the  printer,  when  that  fheet  was  not  within  my  reach  to  be  over- 
looked :  but  I  prefume  it  is  not  incurable  in  any  other  eyes  than  your 
own  and  thofe  of  your  party. 

Thefe  then  are  the  formidable  charges  which  you  have  coIle£led  to 
fupport  fo  harfli  a  lenience  as  that  which  has  been  pafTed  on  my  book, 
and  on  it's  author,  who  is  living  to  feel  it's  harflinefs.  That  book,  it 
fecms,  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  Academic  Library,  becaufe  a 
copier  or  printer  has  been  fomewhat  inaccurate  in  a  point  of  little  con- 
fequence— becaufe  it's  author  has  not  conltrued  a  Greek  word  like  a 
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fchool-boy — bccaufe  he  -will  not  make  nonfcnfe  of  a  Latin  writer, 
^\here  that  writer  is  plain;  and  has  not  followed  him,  where  he  is  per- 
plexed, through  all  his  inconfiftencies. 

With  no  other  objeflions  before  me  than  fuch  as  have  been 
brought,  Ithink  that  I  have  more  reafon  to  rejoice  than  to  be  difmayed, 
although  in  that  rejoicing  no  thanks  are  due  to  you  or  your  party:  it 
has  it's  fource  in  my  own  good  fortune,  that  greater  objcflions  have  not 
arifen  from  the  inveftigation  which  has  evidently  fpared  no  pains  to 
difcover  greater,  and  in  the  afTurance  of  that  protection  which  a 
generous  world  will  always  afford  to  thofc  who  are  injured. 

If  you  conceive  that  any  thing  contained  in  thofe  objections  has  left 
any  other  impreffion  on  my  mind  than  contempt,  you  flatter  yourfelf  too 
much.      The  public  will  eafily  judge,  how  much   thofe  objeflions  arc 
worth.     On  the  fuppofition  that  I  have  erred  in  any  circumftance  alledged, 
they  will  decide  on  the  importance  inherent  in  fuch  queftions  as  thefe, 
whether  painting  was  perfeft  in  Italy  before  the  foundations  of  Rome, 
or  not  ?  Whether  Parrhafius  or  Euphranor  firfl  difcovered  and  exempli- 
fied  fymmetry  and   proportions?    Whether  the  former,   as  well  as  the 
latter,  wrote  a   treatife  on  that  fubje£t  when  at  prefent  we  have   none 
from  either?   Whether  the  latter  exifted  before   Apelles,  or  after  him? 
Whether  Demos,  in  Greek,  is  beft  tranflated  by  di people  or  the  genius  of  a 
people?  Wheiher  Nebris,  in  the  fame  language,  means  the  fkin  of  a  deer, 
or  of  a  leopard,  fo  that  either  is  fpotted?  And  whether  Bajfara  alfo  in  that 
language  means  a  robe,  or  a  fhoe,  or  a  fock  ? — Undoubtedly  thefe  will  be 
thought  very  fingular  criticifms,  on  which  to  ftake  the  merit  of  a  whole 
volume  :  the  minds  which  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  blown  into  a  rage 
by  thefe,  mufl  be  polTefled  of  a  rare  curiofity,  or  of  an  acrimony  ready 
to  be  difturbed  and  to  overflow:    the  party,  which  thefe  could  be  the 
means  of  forming,  muft  be  fuch,  as  we   fliould  deprecate  in  common 
fociety;  and  the  Academic  body,  which  could  lufFer  thefe  to  agitate  it's 
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difcuflion,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it's  refolves,  has  left  itfelf  in  the 
neceflTity  of  repairing  it's  own  charafter,  no  Icfs  than  that  of  the  man 
whom  it  has  been  brought,  reluQantiy,  I  believe,  to  injure. 

I  can  eafily  conceive  the  excefsof  that  gratification  which  was  gained, 
when,  for  the  lights  which  you  had  thrown  on  thofe  important  fub- 
jefls,  the  Academy  was  either  inveigled  or  ftormed  to  give  a  declaration 
of  it's  thanks.  The  lights  you  afforded  mud  certainly  be  precious  to 
■  any  Academic  body;  they  were  the  refult  of  laborious  inveftigation  ; 
they  were  drawn  from  deep  literature,  and  the  rareft  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage; they  were  important  to  refcue  truth  and  fcience  from  wilful  and 
dangerous  perverfions  ;  they  were  falutary  to  direft  the  ftudent  in  his  art, 
to  give  right  views  of  chara6ler  to  the  young  artift,  and  to  prevent  the 
old  Academician  from  becoming  a  fool.  The  applaufe  which  you  gain- 
ed was  therefore  richly  your  due,  and  will  perpetuate  your  fame,  if  you 
can  but  keep  the  record  of  it  for  ever  on  the  books. 

Why  then  have  you  turned  your  back  upon  that  honour,  and  upon 
thofe  who  conferred  it  ?  Three  mornings  had  not  afterwards  elapfed, 
when,  choofing  to  account  under  your  hand  for  what  had  paffed,  you 
meanly  fhrunk  from  the  fituation  in  which  fafls  had  placed  you.  The 
truth  is,  your  confcience  fmote  you — confcience  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 
You  knew  that  you  had  been  infulting  the  Academy  in  the  fame  aft 
which  had  injured  me ;  you  knew  that  you  had  communicated  no  lights 
worthy  of  the  name ;  you  knew  that  there  was  no  darknefs  in  the  fub- 
jeQ,  which  called  for  light,  unlefs  it  were  that  which  refted  in  yourfelf, 
and  the  few  that  flood  befide  you.  They  were  therefore  falfe  lights 
which  you  held,  whofe  greateft  ufe  was,  in  being  fo  managed  as  to 
throw  a  fhade  over  others,  while  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be 
illumined. 

Yet,  falCe  as-  thofe  lights  were,  they  anfwered  your  purpofe  before 
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the  Academy,  fo  long  as  no  man  bethought  himfelf  of  changing  the 
diflance  in  which  he  ftood,  and  of  taking  a  different  medium  to  view 
them.  Audi  alteram  partem,  is  that  happy  change  of  diftance,  that  hap- 
py variation  of  medium,  which  few  falfe  lights  can  {land.  Fortunately 
for  your  plans,  the  fhade  which  was  firft  caft.  over  a  certain  part  of  the 
room,  abode  for  the  night :  and  when  the  declaration  of  thanks  was 
made  for  the  lights  you  had  beftowed,  your  fecret  enjoyment  was,  that  it 
was  given  for  what  had  not  been  received.  That  fuch  was  your  meaning 
at  bottom,  which  I  am  fure  your  confcience,  and  not  your  will,  difclofed 
when  you  gave  me  under  your  hand  thefe  expreffions,  it  was  not  what  I 
faid  that  carried  the  fuccejs,  is  at  leaft  a  more  creditable  interpretation, 
whatever  flynefs  it  may  fuppofe,  than  a  plainer  one,  which  expofes  thofe 
expreffions  to  a  flat  contradiftion.  So  you  laughed  in  your  fleeve  over  all 
the  parties  concerned,  not  being  aware  that  a  gentle  whifper  from  your 
heart,  falling  on  your  pen,  conveyed  this  fure  meaning  to  mc,  which 
truth  will  warrant,  "  it  was  not  what  I  faid  that  deferved  the  fuccefs, 
"  or  the  thanks  which  followed  it."  So  I  conceive,  the  Academy,  too 
generoufly  repofing  on  you  at  that  moment,  has  by  this  time  difcovered, 
that  neither  fuccefs  nor  thanks  were  due  to  you  for  Mhat  you  faid. 

But  if  you  have  thus  renounced  your  title  to  their  applaufe,  why 
fhould  not  that  applaufe  be  revoked  and  refumed  ?  It  was  not  I  that  did 
it,  is  the  common  fliuffle  of  thofe  wretches,  who,  confcious  of  wrong, 
feek  to  efcape  fhame ;  and  from  that  moment  there  ought  to  be  an  end 
of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  aft  which  is  fo  belied.  I  fay  not  this 
for  any  fubftantial  juftice  it  would  render  to  me,  but  as  it  would  (hew 
in  that  body  a  fenfe  of  juftice  to  themfelves.  This  point,  therefore, 
refts  between  the  Academy  and  you. 

But  there  is  an  afpeft  of  the  cafe  which  bears  between  you  and  me  : 
for,  independant  of  that  declaration  of  thanks  which  fixes  the  fuccefs 
upon  yourfelf  as  a  leader,  I  am  other  ways  alTured,  that  it  was  whatyotijaid 
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xuhich  did  give  fuccefs  to  the  motio7i,  dire£lly  in  revcrfe  to  your  own 
cxpreflions  under  your  hand.  You  therefore  ftand  convifted  of  a 
faifehood,  meanly  taken,  with  all  the  pufiUanimity  of  a  man  who  has 
given  a  blow  in  the  dark,  of  which  he  leaves  others  to  bear  the  accu- 
fation. 

I  confider  the  correfpondence  which  you  have  afforded  me  as  the 
only  indulgent  circumftance  in  the  tranfaQion  which  has  occafioned  this 
appeal.  That  correfpondence  I  view  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  a  very 
important  one,  becaufe  it  difcovers  a  deeper  origin  of  the  hoftility  which 
you  have  helped  to  form  againfl  me,  than  I  could  otherwife  have  obtained, 
with  equal  affiirance.  I  have  jufl:  referred  to  that  correfpondence  for 
a  few  expreffions,  which  went  to  the  queflion  of  your  veracity  ;  I  (hall 
now  refer  to  it  for  others,  which  will  give  the  world  another  peep  into 
your  mind  on  this  occafion. 

You  have  told  me,  that  "  you  have  at  lead  a  belter  right  to  treat  iny 
"  book  as  you  have  done  in  the  Academy,  than  the  Reftor  of  St.  Mil- 
"  dred's  has  to  publifli  theoretical  principles  on  an  art  which  he  does 
"  not  underftand". 

I  know  not  any  declaration  which  I  fiiould  more  have  courted  from 
your  pen  than  this,  if  I  could  have  thought  it  poffible  for  any  fenfible 
man  to  have  committed  himfelf  upon  it ;  and  I  grafp  it  now  more  eager- 
ly, becaufe  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  employing  juft  vindication, 
rather  than  fevere  reproof;  it  brings  into  iffue  the  pretenfions  on  which 
I  have  engaged  in  a  Hiftory  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  and  to  that  iffue  I  am 
called,  I  have  not  fought  it. 

In  that  declaration  you  vainly  affume,  that  the  theory  of  elegant  Art 
is  fhut  out  from  thofe  who  are  not  profefTors  of  it's  pra£lice ;  and  that 
men  of  other  profefEons  are  not  competent  to  underftand  it.     If  you 
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will  inform  me  how  that  theory  fprings  from  that  praflice,  or  is  eflenti- 
ally  combined  with  it,  fo  that  the  latter  muft  be  acquired  in  order  to 
obtain  the  former,  then  may  I  have  fome  new  lights  to  correft  the  views 
by  which   I  have   hitherto   been  guided.      Till  then,   I   fhall  go  "on  to 
conclude,  that  all  theoretical   principles,  being  the  rcfult  of  reafoning 
and  difcuffion,  are   capable   of  being  illuftrated  in  books  ;   and  if  they 
have  paffed  in  ever  fo  many  languages,  they  only  require  the  education 
which  is  fufficiently  mailer  of  thofe  languages,  and  fufficiently  enlarged 
in   it's   ftudies,  to  comprehend  them.     To  thefe  you  fhall  add,  if  you 
choofe,  whatever  importance  may  be  thought  to  reft  on  thofe   critical 
acquirements,  which  are  ftrengihened  by  the  opportunities  of  a  perfonal 
infpedion  into  works  of  art.      Still  it  will  neither  follow,  as  you  would 
infinuate,  that  the  profeffors  of  Art,  who  have  had   thofe  opportunities, 
muft   neceffariiy   be   mailers  of  thofe    theoretical    views;    nor,    as   you 
boldly    pronounce,    that    the    Reftor   of    St.    Mildred's,   or  any   other 
Reftor,  may  not  have  enjoyed  a  fufficient  portion  of  the  one,  and  be 
maRer  of  the  other.      Will  you  fay  that  years  of  ftudy  and  obfervation, 
paffed  in  foreign  countries,  are  as  neceffary  to  a  knowledge  in  the  theory 
of  Art  as  in  it's  praflicc  and  execution  ?  Are  there  no  other  methods 
fhort  of  that,  which  can  furnifti  a  pretty  fure  acquaintance  with  what  has 
been  done  in  the  world  of  Art,  and  with  the  principles  refulting  from  it, 
and  affefting  it's  intcrefts?  If  I   had  pretended  to  take  the  pencil  into 
my  own  hand,  or   to  tell  any  artifts  upon  earth  how  they  fliould  handle 
theirs,   there  might  have   been   fome  better  ground  to   denounce  my 
prefumption,   unlefs   I   had   anticipated  my  vindication    by   competent 
proofs  of  profeffional  capacity.     Some  proofs  have  been  given  by  other 
Reflors,  though  not  by  that  of  St.  Mildred's ;  the  Academy  has  feen 
thofe  proofs  with  applaufe,  and  you  have  feen  them,  perhaps,  with  envy. 
I  hope  it  was  not  from  the  experience  of  any  fuch  illiberal  imputations 
as  that  which  you  have  thought  fit  to  throw  on  me,  that  the  Divine,,  to 
whom  I  more  particularly  allude,  was  induced  to  give  up  his  diploma  in 
the  Roval  Academy.     But  he  held  the  pencil  in  charafler ;  and  I  affeft 
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only  to  give  the  hidory  of  it's  progrefs,  it's  fpirit,  it's  fortunes,  it's 
relative  efFefts,  -with  thofe  of  the  other  Arts  throughout  the  earth  I 
was  not  aware  that  Hiftory  changed  it's  name,  the  moment  it  can  e  in 
contaft  with  Art,  nor  that  what  was  difperfed  in  volumes  of  iheon  t  cal 
and  even  critical  Art  was  niyftic  and  unintelligible  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
Royal  Academician. 

I  have  therefore  no  apology  to  make,  that  I  have  prefumed  to  under- 
ftand,  to  connetl,  and  to  reduce  into  ufeful  views,  what  has  been  pro- 
perly authenticated  to  me  by  reading,  by  converfation,  or  by  perfonal 
infpeclion.  I  conceive  there  is  no  apology  to  be  made,  that  in  fome 
inftances  I  have  extended  my  obfeivations  beyond  the  letter,  but  never 
beyond  the  fpirit,  of  thofe  authorities  which  have  commanded  my  reli- 
ance ;  and  that,  in  other  inftances,  I  have  advanced  fome  new  views  in 
theoretical  principles,  which  have  appeared  to  me  juft  and  folid,  and 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  elegant  Art.  All  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  me  is,  that  I  leave  my  readers  in  pofleffion  of  thofe  authorities 
on  which  I  have  advanced  ;  and,  for  what  is  new  in  it's  views,  it  is  the 
correElnefs  of  thofe  views  which  muft  find  it's  own  fupport  in  the  public 
opinion. 

I  do  not  wonder,  however,  that  Mr.  Fuseli's  denunciation  is  thus 
levelled  at  theoretical  principles,  or  at  thofe  which  have  fallen  from  my 
pen.  Hceret  lateri  lethalis  arundo.  Thofe  principles  appear  to  have 
pinched  him  more  feverely  than  any  hiftorical  parts  to  which  he  has  ob- 
jected. There  are  men  who  cannot  be  brought  into  fyftem,  whofe 
eccentricities  revolt  from  the  ideas  of  claffical  order,  and  who  cannot  be 
wound  up  into  fublimity,  if  it  is  by  principles  that  they  muft  reach  it. 
Thefe  are  a  painful  touch-ftonc  of  ability,  on  which  men  of  circum- 
fcribed  minds  will  look  with  as  much  horror  as  thofe  of  ftiort  ftature 
ufed  to  look  on  the  tyrant's  bed,  whereon  they  muft  be  ftretched  head. 
and  foot  to  reach  the  dcftined  raeafure. 
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Will  you.  Sir,  difliking  my  theoretical  principles,  indulge  the  world 
with  any  others  from  your  own  profeflional  praftice  ?  Will  you  conde- 
fcend  to  exemplify  the  fublimities  of  your  Art,  which  may  be  reached 
with  an  abfolute  negleft  of  every  thing  that  approaches  to  theory  or  rea- 
fon  ?  Will  you  fhew  us,  from  the  abundance  of  your  refearches,  com- 
bined with  the  abundance  of  your  works,  that  novelty  in  fcientific 
improvement,  by  which  reverie  fhall  worthily  take  the  place  of  theory, 
and  caprice  fhall  fupply  all  the  advantages  which  have  ever  been  fup- 
pofed  to  flow  from  principles  ?  Then  fliall  the  young  ftudent  of  the 
Royal  Academy  embrace  with  thankfulnefs  that  new  and  fliorter  road  to 
the  perfeftions  of  his  art;  and  the  fuccefs  of  your  motion,  for  the  expul- 
fion  of  my  book,  fhall  remain  for  ever  undiflurbed  by  me. 

Till  we  are  thus  enlightened  by  you,  I  muft  go  on  to  make  the  bell 
«f  what  your  paft  correfpondence  has  afforded. 

ROBERT  ANTHONY  BROMLEY. 
March  20,  1794. 


TO  THE  SAME. 
Sir, 

W  HEN  you  told  me  that  you  had  at  Icafl  a  better  right  to 
\jfe  me  as  you  have  done,  than  I  had  to  publifh  theoretical  principles  on 
the  Arts,  it  was  not  neceffary  for  you  to  increafe  the  harfhnefs  of  that 
declaration,  by  calling  my  undertaking  arrogant.  You  fay,  "  theor€- 
"  tical  principles,  including  arrogant  criticifms".  It  is  not  forme  to 
fay  whether  arrogance  ever  made  any  part  of  my  conftitution.  If  it  has, 
I  am  forry  for  it.  In  that  book,  however,  which  has  given  fo  much 
offence  to  you,  I  have  had  no  confcioufnefs  fo  ftrong  and  unremitting 
as  that  of  diffidence  ;  becaufe  I  know  that  the  ground  on  which  I  tread 
is  delicate,  and  that  in  the  Fine  Arts,  perhaps  more  than  in  general  liter- 
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ature,  there  is  fo  much  behind  what  is  feen  and  underftood  by  the  mod 
intelligent  that  he  who  dares  to  be  arrogant  gives  the  beft  proof  that 
he  knows  but  little,  and  will  foon  find  himfelf  in  the  fituation,  which,  I 
apprehend,  is  become  yours,  and  by  the  confeffion  of  all  your  feelings. 

Whether  I  am  juflly  charged  with  arrogance  or  not,  it  is  of  fome  im- 
portance that  you  fhould  know,  for  your  future  government,  whether 
you  have  not  yourfelf  been  giving  a  very  large  and  free  fcope  to  that 
fpirit.  To  this  part  of  the  cafe  you  feem  to  have  been  blind,  and  there-. 
fore  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  take  off  the  mafic  that  is  over  your  fight; — you 
have  called  me  to  this,  and  therefore  I  embrace  it. 

The  opening  of  your  cabal  in  the  Academy  was  as  wanton  and  unpro- 
voked, as  it's  attack  upon  me  was  grofs  and  bitter.  To  call  it  infolent 
is  too  little,  for  it  trampled  upon  every  thing  which  Gentlemen  and 
men  of  decency  will  ever  regard.  It  then  appeared,  indeed,  under 
another  leader,  who  fhall  prefently  take  his  fhare  in  the  reckoning. 
But  you  was  juft  as  deep  in  the  plot  then,  as  you  have  appeared  fince. 
There  is  a  Gentleman,  whom  I  need  not  name  to  you,  and  to  whom 
you  communicated,  many  months  ago,  your  defign^,  then  in  agitation, 
of  crufhing  my  book.  Had  you  been  a  ftranger  to  that  fpirit  which  you 
charge  upon  me,  you  would  have  paufed  at  leaft  upon  his  advice.  He 
told  you,  without  knowing  particularly  the  grounds  which  you  meant  to 
take,  "  that  the  meafure  was  extremely  fevere,  and  what  the  world 
"  would  difapprove ;  that  if  there  were  any  wilful  and  material  perver- 
"  fions  of  truths  or  fafls,  it  were  another  matter ;  but  that  accidental 
"  and  {lighter  mifconftruftions  could  never  be  worthy  of  fuch  treat- 
"  ment,  efpecially  to  a  living  author;  and  that,  by  the  fame  rule,  your 
"  Academic  Library  muft  be  left  without  a  book".  But  you  were  a 
Doftor  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  my  fate,  as  you  conceived,  was  in  youi; 
hands :  your  power,  therefore,  could  brook  no  interruption. 
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I  am  not  furc  whether  you  M'ould  have  left  your  firfl;  leader,  who  is  fo 
well  known  to  mangle,  and  tear,  and  fhatter  whatever  he  undertakes,  to 
have  condufted  the  laft  aft  oi  your  favourite  Guillotine  upon  me,  if  he 
had  not  fo  completely  mangled,  and  torn,  and  fhattered  the  fubjeft  in 
the  outfet,  that  you  were  afraid  it  would  have  been  loft  in  it's  fragments. 
You  therefore  came  forward  to  colleCl  thofe  fragments,  and  to  take 
the  execution  upon  yourfelf.  I  grant  there  was  no  arrogance  in  your 
affumin"  that  office,  becaufe  it  was  a  bafe  one.  And,  perhaps,  you 
think  there  was  no  arrogance  in  the  perfonal  abufe,  which  kept  no 
bounds  towards  me  ;  in  the  uproar  which  made  a  Pandemonium  of  the 
AfTcmbly  ;  and  in  the  fury,  which  for  fome  time  paid  no  more  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  than  it  had  done  to  coramon  fenfe.  You 
will  alfo  think,  perhaps,  that  there  was  no  arrogance  in  pronouncing 
upon  my  private  motives,  and  arraigning  them,  as  well  as  my  publi- 
cation, in  a  motion  framed  to  brand  both  with  infamy.  If  there  had 
not  been  a  more  amiable  and  juft  temper  in  one  of  the  Academicians, 
whofe  conduft  always  does  him  honour,  and  who  prevailed  to  extinguifh 
that  firft  projefled  motion,  you  and  your  party  would  probably,  as  he 
told  you,  have  been  brought  to  your  fenfes  by  the  voice  of  law;  you 
might  have  learnt  from  another  tribunal  than  that  before  which  you  are 
now  brought,  what  arrogance  means. 

Thus  far  you  fhared  with  a  few  others  that  amiable  feeling,  of  which 
yotf  are  fo  kind  as  to  make  me  a  partaker.  It  afterwards  became 
entirely  your  own,  or  fo  as  to  leave  you  unrivalled  by  others,  when 
with  fo  much  pride  of  heart  you  came  forth  on  the  flage  a  fingle 
champion  ;  when  with  fo  much  confidence  your  profound  confutations 
of  me  were  infilled  on  ;  and  when  with  fo  many  papers,  cut  and  dried 
for  the  purpofe,  thofe  confutations  were  enforced.  I  forbear  to  call 
any  man  arrogant,  who  rifes,  as  you  exprefs  yourfelf,  in  his  place,  and 
efpecially  -when  called  upon,  though  it  be  to  murder  the  charafter  of 
another  who  is  abfent — I  will  not  call  that  by  the  name  of  arrogance 
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Nvhich  is  faid  or  done  by  a  Ruler  in  Council,  although  it  be  to  cheat  that 
Council  out  of  it's  fenfes,  or  to  bully  it  with  bookifh  authorities  into 
fubmilEon.  I  will  not  call  that  language  arrogant  in  any  member  of  an 
Aflembly,  which  reprimands  others  for  carrying  out  of  thofe  walls  any 
circumllance  that  has  pafTed  within  them,  and  denounces  that  liberty  as 
treachery  to  the  whole,  and  as  infolence  to  the  man  that  forbids  it.  I 
will  not  pronounce  that  behaviour  to  be  arrogant,  which  avows  itfelf 
accountable  to  none  for  any  lengths  to  which  it  may  go  in  it's  own  con- 
clave. 

Having  excepted  all  thofe  circumftances  out  of  the  general  features 
of  arrogance,  I  may,  without  rudenefs,  give  you  the  full  fhare  you  had 
in  them.  So  you  did  certainly  diftate  to  that  afTembly ;  and  having 
done  fo,  you  charge  me  with  arrogance,  becaufe  I  have  been  humbly 
and  patiently  engaged  in  reading  for  fome  years,  in  order  to  extraft  and 
comprefs  the  information  which  may  fave  others,  that  choofe  it,  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  as  much  for  themfelves. 

Here,  then,  it  is  brought  to  iffue,  to  which  of  us  the  greater  fliare  of 
an  arrogant  fpirit  belongs. — To  ftand  acquitted  of  that  fpirit,  there 
fhould  be  fome  fort  of  manlinefs  in  the  individual,  which  I  do  not  con- 
ceive to  be  loft,  even  by  his  receding  from  his  errors.  But  the  arrogant 
man  will  fhew  nothing  that  befits  the  manly  charafter ;  he  will  flinch 
from  every  point,  and  even  from  the  fupport  of  himfelf,  when  once  he 
comes  to  be  oppofed ;  he  will  fkulk  from  friend  to  friend,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fupplicatingwhat  fhelter  may  be  gained  from  fliades  of  difference 
between  one  man's  words  and  another's,  who  may  have  pronounced 
upon  his  conduQ  ;  he  will  bear  what  no  other  charaQer  on  earth  will 
bear;  and  at  laft,  in  the  fullnefs  of  his  difgrace,  unable  to  face  the  body 
to  which  he  may  belong,  and  which  he  has  duped  and  infultcd  by 
his  arrogance,  he  will  damn  it  for  ever,  and  give  up  his  diploma. 
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There  is  a  fentence  yet  unnoticed,  in  your  correfpondence  with  me, 
not  lefs  fingular  than  any  others  by  which  you  would  juftify  the  part  you 
have  taken  againft  me  in  the  Royal  Academy.  You  fay,  "  had  my 
•♦  publication  been  faithful  in  it's  records,  and  fraught  with  inftruflion, 
"  it  would  have  received  due  encomiums  from  that  body". — What 
foundation  there  is  for  the  firft  of  thefe  charges,  at  leaft  from  your  mouth, 
the  public  is  by  this  time  enabled  to  judge  from  better  document'  than 
loofe  affertion ;  they  are  in  poflTcffion  of  your  objedions  on  that  head, 
and  I  apprehend  that  they  will  expeO;  fome  further  proofs  than  thofe 
which  have  been  offered,  before  they  will  admit  that  charge.  If  you  have 
others  to  fupport  it,  they  ought  to  have  been  produced:  as  that  has  not 
been  done,  I  muft  confider  your  conclufion  juft  as  it  is  warranted  by 
your  premifes,  and  tell  you  that  your  logic  would  be  kicked  out  of 
every  fchool  in  the  world. 

The  latter  charge  will  require  more  to  be  faid  upon  it,  becaufe  the 
defeQ,  which  is  there  alledged,  makes  no  part  of  your  firft  objeftions, 
that  I  know  of.     I  am  indebted  to  your  private  correfpondence  for  re- 
vealing it.     The  charge  is  heavy,  if  it  can  be  fuftained;  becaufe  I  here 
avow,  in  addition  to  what  my  publication  has  avowed,  that  my  great  ob- 
jeft  has  been  to  inftruQ,  and  to  make  the  arts  in(tru6live;  and  I  mufl 
have  been  very  unfortunate  indeed  in  the  purfuit  of  that  obje£t,  if  you 
are  right  in  your  cenfure.     The  firft  part  of  that  volume  is  employed  to 
urge  the  importance  of  making  the  pencil  an  inftrument  of  inftruflion; 
to  call  forth  thofe  views  in  the  ftudies  of  artifts,  which  may  give  their 
works  a  lafting  fame;  and  fo  to  raife  the  charafter  of  a  new  fchool, 
fuch  as  is  the  BritiJh,  on  the  fplendor  of  talents,  vying  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world,  rather  than  for  the  momentary  fatisfaftion  of  behold- 
ers.    I  may  have  failed  in  my  efforts,   and  your  more  refined  ideas  of 
inftruftion  may  have  difcovered  the  chaff,  which  offered  itfelf  as  wheat, 
in  what  I  have  written.     But  before  that  be  granted,  there  is  fomething 
on  your  part  to  be  reconciled;  for  in  every  proof  confiftency  is  needfuU 
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Either  you  have  not  kept  at  all  times  the  fame  language  on  this  point, 
or  your  friends  have  not  kept  it  for  you.  I  do  not  abfolutely  charge 
you  with  writing  the  Analytical  Review  of  my  book  in  1793,  but  I 
want  no  proof  of  your  connexion  with  the  condu6l  of  that  Review.  I 
might  put  this  matter  in  a  clofer  fhape.  The  attack  which  was  there  made 
on  my  publication  was  very  much  managed,  and  it  breathed  the  air  of  great 
moderation.  It  bid  fairer  for  profeiytes  than  the  very  fcurrilous  and 
perfona!  abufe  of  the  Critical  Review,  whofe  arrows  could  never  wound 
me  in  the  opinion  of  candid  minds,  efpecially  if  it  were  known  to  others 
as  much  as  it  is  to  your  party  and  to  myfelf,  from  what  quiver  they 
iffued.  Of  the  latter,  one  word  more  would  be  too  much.  But  in  the 
former  Review  the  great  imputation  was,  that  I  had  prefled  the  inftruBive 
purpofes  of  the  Arts  too  much;  that  their  exercife  muft  not  be  fo  fhack- 
led;  that  in  their  fcope,  they  are,  in  faft,  a  lufus  natures,  or,  at  leaft,  a 
lufus  artis;  that  duke  ejl  dejipere  was  their  free  licence;  and  that  it  had 
been  the  fault  of  others  before  me,  with  the  far  greater  names  oiWinckle- 
man,  Mengs,  Sec.  to  draw  the  pencil  from  it's  legitimate  province  of  rai- 
fing  pleafure  into  a  formal  and  fyftematic  exercife. 

Such  was  the  argument  which  appeared  convenient  then,  and  in  which 
there  was  policy,  at  leaft.  In  a  public  Review,  addreffed  to  the  world 
at  large,  which  might  eafily  have  it  in  their  power  to  fatisfy  themfelves 
on  the  fubjeft,  it  could  never  have  been  fafe  to  urge  the  objeftion 
Mihizh.  you  have  employed  in  your  private  review  of  that  book  to  myfelf, 
and  to  fcout  it  for  it's  negleft  of  inftruftion.  And  yet  I  can  eafily  be- 
lieve that  your  heart  then  went  to  the  full  length  of  the  objetlion  taken 
in  that  Review.  If  it  was  flattering  to  artifts  in  general,  who  could  not 
but  relifh  the  latitude  there  given  to  their  pencils,  we  know  that  to  you, 
beyond  all  others,  the  lufm  naturce  mull  be  precious — to  you  the  duke 
ejl  dejipere  is  never  out  of  tune;  it  is  the  very  motto  which  you  would 
infcribe  on  all  your  works.  And  therefore  in  the  more  private  Review, 
which  you  committed  to  my  hands,  out  of  that  abundance  of  your  heart  the 
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mouth /poke,  in  expreffions  only  a  little  varied.  When  you  there  rebuk- 
ed the  Reftor  of  St.  Mildred's  for  his  theoretical  principles,  you  were  in 
unifon  with  the  Analytical  Review,  which  reproached  me  for  having 
written  a  homily  on  the  inftruflion  of  the  pencil. 

How  vou  will  reconcile  that  rebuke  with  the  other,  which  is  now  prin- 
cipally before  us,  I  do  not  know.  I  grant  that  in  your  private  corref- 
pondence,  you  were  afting  in  a  different  field,  and  therefore  you  might 
put  your  objeftions  in  any  fhape  that  you  plcafed.  That  which  appear- 
ed moll  humiliating  to  me,  would  naturally  be  chofen  in  the  heroifm  of 
the  moment.  Perhaps  you  mean  me  to  underQand,  that  having  thought 
better  on  the  fubjeQ,  you  are  now  become  a  convert  to  the  importance 
of  inftruflion  in  your  art.  And  how  great  mult  be  my  triumph  in  that 
difcovery,  let  my  own  endeavours  in  the  way  to  it  have  been  ever  fo 
feeble  ?  I  (hall  no  longer  blufh  for  the  heavincfs  of  my  homily,  nor  for- 
row  over  the  defefts  of  my  theoretical  principles,  when  they  have  produced 
fuch  a  miracle  in  the  world  of  Art,  as  the  converfion  of  Fu/eli's  pencil 
to  inftruftion. — Know,  ye  Amateurs,  and  all  ye  Artifts  of  the  Britifli 
fchool,  that  Fujeli  is  become  an  advocate  for  inftruflion. 

Yet  let  us  not  leave,  in  this  triumph,  any  part  of  truth  or  juftice 
behind  us.  Has  not  his  pencil  always  inftrufted?  Was  there  not 
inftruflion  in  Little  Red  Riding-hood?  Yes;  for  old  women  teach  the 
ftory  to  children  ;  pull  thejlring,  my  dear,  and  the  latch  will  come  up ;  it 
is  the  firft  leflbn  by  which  they  learn  to  move  to  and  fro.  Was  there 
not  inftruflion  in  the  Night-mare  ?  Certainly,  the  very  next  in  pro- 
grefs  after  the  former ;  for,  next  to  teaching  infants  how  to  move  about, 
is  the  teaching  them  how  to  lie  in  iheir  beds.  Don't  lie  on  your  back,  my 
dear,  and  no  harm  will  come  to  you. 

In  thefe  things  we  cannot  refufe  you  the  credit  of  having  given  ufeful 
iuftruftion  to  babes  and  fucklings.     But  what  have  we  not  to  expeft  from 
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the  greater  ftretch  of  fentiment,  which  is  now  caught  by  your  pencil  for 
grown  people?  I  anticipate  it  all;  and,  thank  Heaven,  the  period  is  at 
hand,  which  will  fave  us  from  any  long  fufpence  before  we  are  gratified 
with  the  exemplification  of  that  more  grown  inftruflion  on  your  can- 
vas! No  lefs  proud  of  the  converfion  which  I  have  wrought,  than 
eager  to  fee  the  firft  fruits  of  it,  I  fhali  wait  with  fome  impatience  for 
the  day  on  which  the  Academic  Exhibition  opens,  and  (hall  be  the 
firft  man  to  rufh  in  at  the  door  for  the  earliefl  enjoyment  of  your  new 
inftruftion.  I  truft  that  you;  will  not  difappoint  the  expeQation  which 
is  thus  on  tiptoe  to  meet  you.  I  care  not  much  in  what  line  of  fenti- 
ment it  be  conveyed,  fo  that  we  have  it,  I  own  that  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  allegory,  becaufe  it  puts  me  to  the  necefEty  of  being  profound 
in  another  ftudy,  before  I  can  look  on  fuch  a  piflure  to  any  pur- 
pofe.  But  I  will  be  content  with  that  fpecies  of  inftruftion  from  you, 
rather  than  have  none ;  and  in  that  I  underftand  with  pleafure  that  you 
are  far  advanced,  by  the  allegorical  dilplay  of  Shakespear's  spider 

ENTANGLED    IN    HIS  OWN    WEb! 

But  it  is  time  to  part,  and  a  word  at  parting  is  natural  with  moft  people^ 
if  they  have  converfed  ever  fo  long  together.  In  Italy  they  are  faid  to 
take  leave  at  three  diltinft  times  before  they  go  to  bed;  at  fun-fet,  when 
candles  are  brought,  and  when  they  go  away,  I  fear  you  have-  thought 
me  more  tedious  than  an  Italian,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  would  excufe 
my  prefent  formality,  and  make  me  one  bow  for  all,  if  I  would  but  be 
gone  to  reft.  That  is  fomething  gained  then;  it  is  worth  one's  while  to 
teach  a  man  how  to  make  a  good  bow,  and  to  be  fupple  and  civil,  more 
efpecially  if  he  has  been  ufed  to  tread  tlie  tight-ropes,  and  to  carry  him- 
felf  too  ftiff.. 

I  own  this  parting  grieves  me,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  adhering 
to  that  Italian  method.  The  converfation  I  have  had  with  you  has  been 
pleafant  to  me,  although  to  you  it  may  have  appeared  one  of  my  ho~ 
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tnilies.  In  that  cafe,  you  muft  put  it  to  the  account  of  your  own  genius, 
which,  though  compreffed  in  ever  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  is  fo  pithy,  when 
it  is  put  on  paper,  that  it  calls  for  the  moft  abundant  attention  to  do  it 
juftice. 

For  myfelf,  indeed,  I  might  have  better  calculated  the  confequences 
of  calling  your  pen  into  correfpondence,  if  I  had  properly  regarded  what 
was  declared  by  the  Critical  Review,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 
I  fliould  have  recoUefled,  that  you  was  the  perfon  deftined  there  to  le- 
vel my  work  by  a  fuperior  undertaking  of  your  own.  Having  configned 
me  rather  haflily  to  oblivion,  that  Reviewer  uncharitably  raifed  you  up 
to  take  my  place,  while  fome  remaining  life  had  left  me  to  feel  too  fenfi- 
bly  the  hardfhip  of  fuch  a  meafure.  He  called  upon  your  learned  pen 
to  occupy  the  ground,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  unengaged  by  my  feeble 
and  prefumptuous  attempts.  I  own  that  appeal  to  your  learned  pen 
ftruck  me  at  the  time  as  rather  fingular  and  queftionable  in  it's  {hape, 
more  efpecially  when  I  coupled  it  with  one  of  the  firft  fentences  in  the 
Review,  which  infifled,  as  you  have  rather  done  in  your  letter  to  me, 
that  there  was  no  auguring  well  of  a  Hiftory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  where 
there  was  not  fome  profeflional  fkill  in  the  writer,  I  have  certainly 
heard  ftrange  things  concerning  the  writing  of  that  Review,  which  have 
not  at  all  been  contradifted,  either  by  fubfequent  events,  or  by  your 
correfpondence  with  me.  I  was  not  aware,  however,  of  the  new  and 
mafterly  (Iroke  difplayed  in  that  invocation  of  your  learned  pen;  it  was 
indeed  a  moft  dextrous  way  of  anticipating  general  favour,  and  perhaps 
general  fubfcriptions,  to  a  work,  which,  I  ihould  fuppofe,  could  not  have 
been  thought  of  much  before. 

Commiffions,  I  fear,  muft  have  been  flack  when  your  pen,  which  can 
but  give  one  colour,  was  deftined  to  fupplant  your  pencil,  which  can 
fhine  fo  brilliant  in  all;  or  there  muft  have  been  a  dearth  of  fubjefls, 
to  fnap  fo  eagerly  every  thing  that  offered,  and  to  jump  into  any  man's 
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flioes  at  once.    I  hear  you  reply,  that  the  painter's  plagiarifm  is  privileged  ; 
every  man's  thoughts  are  his,  if  he  gives  them  his  own  execution. 

But  what  fays  your  pen  now  to  the  matter — that  learned  pen,  which  has 
been  fo  warmly  invoked?  If  I  guefs  right,  it  is  already  fick  of  it's 
office.  If  it  could  fpeak,  it  would  fay  to  it's  mafter,  "  Why  did  you 
"  pufh  me  fo  forward  and  fo  haftily  ?  I  always  told  you  that  I  had  not 
*'  vanity  enough  to  fervej^ow,  and  I  cautioned  you  never  to  commit  me 
"  on  points.  I  might  have  fliulked  for  ever  under  the  reputation  of 
"  being  learned,  if  you  had  not  expofed  me  ;  let  me  then  be  hid  for  ever. 
"  To  your  pencil  I  leave  whatever  chance  it  may  have  of  fucceeding  bet- 
"  tcr  in  the  Fine  Arts;  but  the  world  will  never  more  endure  my 
"  interference. 

What  then  do  you  yourfelf  fay  now  to  that  call  on  your  learned  pen  ? 
Some  people  are  too  cunning  for  themfelves  ;  and  others  do  not  know, 
or  do  not  confider,  when  they  are  handling  edged  tools.  In  that  gratifying 
moment,  to  be  called  upon  out  of  the  whole  world  for  a  learned  pen,  you 
fliould  have  paufed,  and  afked  yourfelf,  what  if  it  fliould  be  difcovered 
that  I  am  a  prompter,  at  leaft,  if  not  an  aflor  in  this  private  drama  ^ 

I  have  pity  for  the  man  who  has  brought  himfelf  to  fhame,  although  it 
be  by  perfecutingme.  I  will  therefore  give  you  a  proof  of  my  genero- 
fity,  by  well-meant  advice.  There  is  a  work  much  better  cut  out  for 
you  than  mine,  becaufe  imagination  will  there  fupply  the  place  of 
laborious  refearch — it  is  a  new  edition  of  Milton,  with  new  defigns  of 
your  own.  Your  learned  pen,  and  your  fublime  pencil,  would  lay  all 
commentators  and  editors  on  the  Ihelf.  As  you  are  fo  happy  in  the 
modes  of  anticipating  general  favour,  and  general  fubfcriptions,  turn 
your  thoughts  that  way  for  your  Milton. 

You  tremble  and  look  pale.     Am  I  then  a  prophet  after  the  event  ? 
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and  have  you  really  engaged  in  fuch  a  thought  ?  Then  let  me  fee  if  I 
can  be  as  lucky  in  gueffing  at  your  meafures.  An  idea  has  ftruck  me. 
Suppofe  you  make  fure  of  feme  of  thofe  interefts,  which  are  well  known 
to  keep  much  clofer  together  than  others — no  matter  if  by  fo  doing  you 
facrifice  fomething  due  to  your  King  and  Country  :  you  will  not  facri- 
fice  your  confcience.  What  think  you  of  the  (launch  Republican  ?  He 
will  die  for  you  ;  I  fay  for  you,  becaufe  he  knows  you :  and  your  work 
itfelf  is  a  credential  to  him;  a  Republican  poet  can  never  be  brought  out 
fo  properly  as  under  Republican  aufpices,  if  fnugly  conduQed.  Thus 
you  will  be  cunning  little  Ifaac  himfelf.  If  that  circumftance  fhould 
tranfpire,  do  not  be  difcouraged,  nor  fuffer  your  undertaking  to  flop  at 
the  firft  number. 

But  you  have  a  title  in  yourfelf,  which  is  a  hoft  of  fecurity  to  you. 
Will  any  man  cope  with  your  pencil  in  the  illuftration  of  Milton  ?  That 
fublime  book,  never  touched  but  by  learned  pens,  was  referved  for  you 
to  give  the  genuine  fpirit  to  all  it's  fcenes — Angels  and  Devils,  Spirits 
and  Subftances,  bright  or  oh/cure,  Minijlert  of  Health,  and  Goblins  damned, 
Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  Chimceras  dire.  Hell-hounds  with  wide  Cerberian 
mouths.  Witches  eclipfing  with  their  charms  the  labouring  Moon,  the  fnaky 
Sorcerefs  fafl  by  Hell-gate,  Afphaltic  pools,  the  great  Sorbonian  bog, 
vapours  impenetrable,  fhades  of  death,  darknefs  viflble,  chaos  in  it's  eternal 
night,  thefe  have  waited  for  your  hand  to  give  them  the  reality  and  effeft 
to  which  even  the  Poet's  difplay  is  not  equal.  In  Pandemonium  you  can- 
not poffibly  have  a  rival ;  you  have  given  it  to  us  already  as  true  as  the 
original ;  repeat  but  that  defign,  filled  with  the  group  of  that  induflrious 
crew,  whofe  machinations  you  fo  well  underftand,  and  Pandemonium  is 
compleat. 

To  that  fcenc  I  now  leave  you,  while  I  call  your  firfl  leader  to  reckon 
witli  me  for  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  this  unmerited  perfecution. 
I  had  once  thought  to  have  retained  you  as  the  vehicle  of  my  addrefs  to 
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your  aflbciates,  refleQing  tliat,  as  you  mufl  now  be  full  of  eleQrical  fire, 
from  the  many  fhocks  you  have  received,  you  might  very  commodioufly 
convey  any  frefli  ftrokes  to  thofe  who  hold  you  by  the  hand  :  but  fome 
refpite  to  you  is  charity  ;  and  the  old  faying  is  a  true  one,  "  Let  every 
"  tub  ftand  on  it's  own  bottom".  There  are  points  in  this  Angular 
perfecution  of  me,  for  which  no  man  is  fo  properly  anfwerablc  as  he 
who  firft  took  them  to  himfelf ;  at  leaft  I  cannot  fo  properly  vindicate 
myfelf  on  thofe  points  as  by  reafoning  with  him.  The  man,  whom  I 
mean,  I  (hall  name  at  once — Copley,  To  tell  you  the  truth,  although, 
like  fellow-confpirators,  you  have  taken  your  feparate  parts  in  this 
league  againft  me,  and  your  part  has  been  hollile  and  wicked  enough,  I 
do  not  know  that  your  venom  has  been  half  as  malignant  as  his. 

ROBERT  ANTHONY  BROMLEY. 
April  8,  1794. 


To  JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY,  Efq.  R.A. 


Sir, 


1  UNDERSTAND,  that  your  friend  Fufeli  has  had  very 
•difturbed  {lumbers  fince  I  have  fuffered  him  to  go  to  bed.  He  com- 
plains, that  I  have  expofed  the  fecret  manoeuvres  of  his  Milton,  and 
overfet  it's  intended  publication  in  Numbers.  It  feems,  that,  when  he 
drew  out  his  poignard,  and  direfted  it  againft  me,  he  did  not  bargain  for 
being  ftung  even  by  a  nettle.  I  find,  then,  that  my  advice  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  prophefy ;  or,  to  make  the  worft  of  it,  fome  kind  fpirit 
whifpered  it  in  my  ear ;  and  it  makes  good  the  obfervation  of  a  wife 
man,  whofe  writings  are  very  much  in  my  way  of  ftudy,  that  he  who 
=ufes  another  ill,  teaches  that  other  an  evil  lejfon  againjl  himfelf.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  you  alfo  may  be  in  the  way  of  profiting  by  fome  fuch 
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lucky  prophefy,  by  the  whifper  of  fome  fuch  kind  Tpirit,  or  by  the  ex- 
perience of  feme  fuch  ufeful  lefFon,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  appeal, 
which  your  malicious  and  unwarrantable  conduft  towards  me  in  the 
Royal  Academy  has  brought  upon  yourfelf. 

I  fhall  ufe  no  preface  to  the  fubje£l  between  us.  You  became  the 
firft,  and  if  poflible  the  moft  vehement,  but  certainly  the  moft  virulent 
leader  in  the  attack  on  my  late  publication.  You  afFefted  to  fee  in  it 
high  treafon  againft  the  Arts,  and  againft  the  Artifts  too  of  every  age, 
but  efpecially  againft  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  living  and  dead.  The 
ground  you  took  was  therefore  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Fufeli  was 
afterwards  called  upon  to  make  his  own.  Yours  was  the  argument  ad 
homines,  which  is  always  the  moft  feeling  one,  be  it  ever  fo  indifferently 
made  out ;  and  that  it  needed  any  others  in  it's  aid,  could  only  be  owing 
to  the  wretched  hands  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

On  what  grounds  you  had  difcovered  in  my  book  that  heinous  oflFence 
abovementioned,  is  ftated,  in  fa£l,  from  your  own  language,  which 
fhall  appear  by  and  by.  I  have  no  objedion  to  meet  your  charge,  and 
am  content  to  be  tried  upon  it. 

But  before  we  get  to  that  point,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  make  the 
public  acquainted  with  the  real  origin  of  that  difpleafure  which  you  have 
taken  to  my  publication.  A  purity  of  motive  is  neceffary  in  every  thing 
that  takes  the  face  of  oppofition,  at  leaft  for  it's  lafting  fuccefs;  or, 
although  a  mere  bungler  in  policy  may  have  the  luck  to  amufe  and 
deceive  for  a  time  all  the  wifdom  and  integrity  that  is  in  the  world,  yet 
the  world  will  neither  forgive  him,  when  it  finds  itfelf  to  have  been  fo 
amuled  and  deceived,  nor  will  it  forfake  the  man,  or  the  caufe,  who  has 
been  fo  unworthily  abufed. 

When  you  firft  began  your  inveSive  on  what  I  had  publilhed,  and 
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indeed  every  time  that  you  lord  the  Academy  on  that  fubjeft,  it  is  in 
the  recolleftion  of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  that  you  declared  "  you  had 
"  not  read  a  line  of  the  book,  you  took  up  the  fentiments  which  had 
"  been  fuggefted  to  you  by  thofe  on  whom  you  could  depend." — This 
was  not  a  very  favourable  feature  in  your  inveClive;  and,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fingle  faft,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  you  came  to 
make  fo  few  profelytes  to  your  purpofe  in  the  courfe  of  many  months. 
It  will  reafonably,  then,  be  fufpefted,  that  fome  bitter  impreffion,  of  a 
perfonal  nature,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  your  mind ;  for,  without  that, 
no  man  of  common  fenfe  would  engage,  on  being  prompted,  in  fo  def- 
perate  a  defign  of  wounding  another,  without  fatisfying  himfelf  by  the 
befl  evidence  whether  the  prompter  might  be  trufted. 

I  fhall  make  no  apology  for  difclofing  what  that  bitter  and  perfonal 
impreffion  againftme  was.  It  breaks  no  confidence,  it  interferes  with  no 
obligation.  There  are  more  perfons  than  one  living,  and  in  full  remem- 
brance of  the  fa£t,  to  whom  I  predifted,  feven  years  before  my  book 
was  publifhed,  that,  whenever  it  came  into  print,  I  fhould  find  you  that 
implacable  enemy  to  it,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Academy,  which  fubfe- 
quent  events  have  proved.  Defend  yourfelf,  if  you  can.  It  was  vn. 
Slaughter's  Coffee-houfe,  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1786,  to  the  bed  of  my 
recolleftion,  that  your  motion  to  expel  my  book  from  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy commenced  in  your  heart.  It  began  on  that  day,  when  I 
fat  as  one  umpire  to  decide  between  you  and  another,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  grievous  calumnies  which  you  had  circulated  againft  him 
— when  we  were  unanimous  to  do  juftice  to  that  man  whom  you 
had  injured,  and  to  undeceive  another  whom  you  had  artfully  blind- 
folded— when  I  would  not  be  tampered  with  by  you  in  private,  but, 
more  warmly  perhaps  than  warily,  flew  into  the  next  room  to  reveal 
before  your  face  what  you  had  fo  endeavoured,  by  a  fort  of  managed 
difclofure,  to  praflife  upon  me — when,  in  fliort,  I  had  the  misfortune, 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  of  being  placed  along  with  others  in  a  fituation  of 
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feeing  alive,  and  as  aQive  as  ever,  that  dark  and  defperate  painter, 
Caravaggio,  whom,  I  had  concluded  to  be  dead  near  two  hundred 
years  before. 

It  is  among  the  verfatilities  of  human  events,  that  one  of  thofe  umpires, 
whom  I  (hall  not  injure  when  I  fay  he  was  the  man  "  on  whom  you 
♦'  could  depend  for  thofe  fuggeftions  of  exceptionable  paffages  in  my 
*•  book",  was  the  very  man,  who,  from  that  day,  often  declared  before 
me  and  others,  that  he  never  could  have  a  dependance  on  you,  nor  a 
connexion  with  you.  But  you  arc  now  fworn  together  ia  the  fame  league, 
and  you  have  a  mofl  happy  dependance  on  each  other.  A  happier  fub- 
jefl;  for  dependance  you  cannot  have,  for  if  he  cannot  accomplilh  liis 
mifchief,  he  will  turn  round  with  a  fmile,  and  take  you  by  the  hand. 

That  I  do  not  miftake,  when  I  pronounce  that  your  motion  in  the 
Academy  was  begotten  in  the  tranfaftion  abovementioned,  you  will 
recoUeft  the  appeals,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  your  Philippics  againft  me 
were  frequently  made  to  you  by  an  Academician,^  who- could  never  for- 
get that  tranfaftion.  He  challenged  you  to  examine  yourfelf,  if  there 
were  no  perfonal  motives  at  the  bottom  of  your  purpofe. — He  told  you 
that  he  was  fure  there  were  j  and  you  never  replied. 

The  point  which  you  have  made  the  oftenfible  ground  of  your  objec- 
tion in  the  Academy  to  the  volume  which  I  have  publifhed,  is  the  Com- 
ment there  given  on  "  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  by  Mr.  West".  This  is 
a  fin  for  which  you  have  faid  I  can  never  atone  ;  a  fin  againft  all  the 
Artifts  of  the  earth;  and  a  fin  for  which  the  Royal  Academy  in  par- 
ticular ought  to  ftigmatife  that  book.. 

It  was  fomewhat  aukward  to  prefs  fuch  an  argument  before  that  body, 
which  had  placed  the  author  of  that  piQure  at  their  head  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  required   feelings  of  an  uncommon  fort  to  addrefs  that  argu^ 
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ment  to  the  very  man  whom  it  meant  to  infult.  One  fhudders  at  this 
idea,  no  lefs  for  the  outrage  committed  on  decorum,  than  for  the  trial 
which  muft  have  been  fo  diftrefhng  to  an  infuUed  individual. 

Independent  of  that  ungracious  circumftance,  I  conceive  that  in 
other  refpeCts  you  have  quite  as  much  reafon  to  exculpate  yourfelf  from 
fome  not  very  commendable  paffions,  as  I  can  have  to  repel  any  charge 
which  may  be  brought  againfl  me  on  the  ground  of  having  felefted  that 
picture. 

At  that  moment  I  did  not  apprehend  that  I  was  doing  any  diflionour 
to  the  Britifh  School,  or  that  I  was  raiftng  up  a  fpeftre  to  haunt  your 
imagination,  and  to  harrow  up  your  feelings  ;  or,  little  as  I  am  difpofed 
to  compromife  with  fome  forts  of  minds,  I  believe  I  fhould  have 
thought  twice,  before  I  had  once  committed  any  artift  to  the  lofs  of  his 
fenfes.  I  lament  that  no  earlier  occafion  had  happened  to  produce  that 
fine  apoflrophe,  which  broke  out  in  one  of  your  Academic  Philippics  j 
for  then,  whatever  mifchief  I  have  done  by  naming  the  "  Wolfe",  might 

have  been  avoided.     "  Mr.  R ,  take  you  care  of  what  you  faid 

«  the  other  night;  I  remember  well  what  you  faid,  and  you  Ihall  anfwer 
"  for  it :  you  declared  that  Mr.  West  was  the  firft  painter  in  the  world. 

"  Yes,  you   fliall   anfwer  for  that  language".     Honeft   R ,  half 

difmayed  by  fo  abrupt  and  menacing  an  apoflrophe,  replied  after  a  mo- 
ment's paufe,  "  I  faid,  he  was  one  of  the  firfl  Painters  in  the  world". 
«*  Oh!"  rejoined  the  foftened  apoflrophe,  "  Oh!  Sir,  that  is  another 
*'  matter;  now  I  am  better  fatisfied".  I  fliould  have  rejoiced  if  that 
beautiful  rhetoric  of  your  heart  had  been  brought  forth  by  any  other 
means  than  mine  ; — had  that  galled  jade  winced  fooner,  I  fhould  have 
taken  the  hint,  and  not  have  added  to  the  wringing  of  your  withers. 

As  it  is,  I  can  only  vindicate  myfelf.     I  will  take  your  general  charge 

e 
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firft.     You  have  faid,  "  that  in  my  fele£lion  of  "  the  Wolf",  I  have 
"  facrificed  every  thing  to  friendfhip". 

Whether,  in  that  inflance,  I  have  facrificed  any  thing,  mud  be  left 
not  to  the  afTertions  of  one  who  declares,  that  he  has  not  read  the  book, 
but  to  the  good  fenfe  and  candour  of  thofe  who  have  read  it.  But,  I 
apprehend,  you  have  not  confidered  the  compliment  which  is  involved  in 
your  ccnfure.  With  fome  reproach  you  tell  me,  that  1  have  friendfhip  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  impofTible  to  be  proved,  that,  in  your  ideas,  friend- 
fhip is  a  culpable  feeling.  I  glory  in  it ;  I  hope  it  has  ever  marked  my 
life,  and  I  will  endeavour  that  it  always  ihall.  Let  it  profit  me  or  not, 
let  it  bring  me  back  coldnefs,  perfidy,  or  perfecution,  it  is  the  glorious 
charafler  of  man,  and  it  fhall  be  mine  in  perpetual  fuccefiions  of  in- 
flances,  and  after  thoufands  of  difappointing  experiences,  which  would 
chill  others* 

But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  there  is  nothing  to  be  chilled.  Even  the 
perfecution  of  your  cabal  can  give  no  chill,  where  the  gain  on  my  fide 
is  fo  precious  J  for  let  me  lofe  what  I  may  in  any  other  view  by  the 
malice  of  that  cabal,  my  friend  mufl  be  fecure.  The  firmnefs  of  his 
heart  will  never  fuffer  any  comprorpiifes  to  fupplant  the  reciprocities  of 
friendfhip.  In  and  out  of  the  academy,  he  is  beyond  your  reach  to 
Ihake  the  fidelity,  which  will  Hand  by  the  man  who  has  flood  by  him. 
And  in  that  chair,  which  he  fo  defervedly  fills,  he  will  never  permit  the 
warmth  to  be  loft,  which  it  had  always  known  in  his  predeceffor,  whofe 
heart  glowed  no  lefs  than-  his  pencil,  and  whofe  fenfibilities  of  friendfhip 
were  never  to  be  jockeyed  out  of  that  principle,  which  is  as  much  the 
proper  cement  of  great  and  good  men,  as  it  is  the  language  of  divine  per- 

feftion,     THEM    THAT    HONOUR    ME    1    WILL    HONOUR. 

So  much  for  what  you  have  called  a  facrifice  to  friendfhip.     But  ia- 
deed  I  have  facrificed  nothing. 
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In  the  explanation  of  this  afTertion,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  refer  to  what 
I  have  written,  ahhought  it  be  to  that  which  you  have  not  read.  But 
I  am  now  juftifying  myfelf  to  the  world,  and  not  to  you,  who,  having 
read  nothing,  can  only  be  the  vehicle  of  my  purpofe. 

In  the  chapter  which  difcufles  the  provinces  of  hiftoric  and  poetic 
painting,  and  which,  with  all  due  humility,  I  may  pronounce  to  be 
original,  becaufe  I  have  never  read  a  page  that  treated  of  thofe  fubjefts 
in  that  way,  certain  principles  are  laid  down  for  the  difcrimination  of 
thofe  provinces.  That  difcrimination  appeared  to  me  as  juft  and  fit  as 
the  difcrimination  which  has  ever  been  eftabliflied  in  the  various  parts  of 
dramatic  writings,  or  which  has  caufed  any  writings  to  be  confidered  as 
claflical,  taking  that  word  as  expreffive  of  a  fpecific  order  or  quality. 
It  appeared  juft  as  right  for  the  prefervation  of  a  purity  in  compofition, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  incongruity  in  matter,  confequendy  for  the 
exaltation  of  due  charafter,  and  the  produflion  of  a  fine  effeft,  that 
efpecially  the  higher  clafies  of  the  pencil  fhould  not  be  debafed  by  mon- 
grel conceits,  as  that  tragedy  and  comedy,  or  any  particular  branches  of 
poetry,  fliould,  for  the  fame  ends,  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  that 
fpecific  charafter,  which  a  refined  attention  to  their  fpirit  has  pronounced 
to  belong  to  each. 

It  was  cafily  forefeen,  and  it  was  predided,  that  fuch  a  difcrimination 
would  difpleafe  fome  minds,  as  bringing  them  into  trammels ;  and  yet, 
with  a  moment's  refleflion,  thofe  could  only  be  wild  or  fhallow  minds, 
to  whom  every  outline  is  grievous,  and  with  whom  therefore  no  man, 
who  is  anxious  for  the  fublimity  of  genius  and  of  compofition,  will  ftudy 
a  compromife.  The  brilliant  and  the  ftrong  in  mind  are  not  fo  eafily 
alarmed  ;  and  they  will  prefently  embrace  a  preference  of  that  which  is 
moft  beautiful  and  perfeft. 

While,    therefore,    the    principles   on    which    that    difcrimination   is 
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founded,  widi  refpetl  to  die  higlier  works  of  the  pencil,  arife  from  con- 
liderations  which  are  common  to  thofe  compofitions  and  to  others  of  a 
literary  charader,  the  man  of  true  genius  has  nothing  to  dread,  but 
every  thing  to  encourage  him,  in  thofe  principles  which  ultimately  viewed 
refolve  themfelves  into  this  conclufion,  viz.  that  an  hifloric  painting, 
in  that  fuperior  charafter  which  becomes  epic,  does  not  depend  for  the 
legitimacy  or  the  fublimity  of  it's  compofition  on  matters  of  faft  ;  but 
that,  if  the  incidents  which  conftitute  the  fcene  are  fo  naturally  con- 
nefted  with  the  real  aftion  that  they  might  as  probably  have  happened  as 
any  others,  it  may  not  only  be  pure  as  an  hiftoric  difplay,  but  may  per- 
haps be  raifed  to  a  grander  climax,  with  the  freeft  choice  of  thofe  inci- 
dents, although  not  one  of  them,  in  faft,  made  a  part  of  the  event 
which  is  reprelented. 

From  him  who  had  laid  down  thofe  principles  lefs  could  not  be  ex- 
pefted  than  that  he  Ihould  illuftrate  them  by  fome  adequate  exemplifica- 
cation  of  the  pencil ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  exemplification  could 
be  fo  compleat,  or  fo  proper,  as  one  which  afforded  the  painting  of  an 
event  that  had  happened  within  our  memory.  That  circumftance  was 
indifpenfable  to  our  afcertaining  the  precife  difference  between  the 
incidents  in  the  pifture  and  the  known  incidents  in  the  tranfaftion 
itfelf. 

For  that  exemplification  "  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe",  as 
painted  by  Mr.  West,  has  been  felefled ;  and  that  feleftion  has  given 
you  as  much  offence  as  if  there  had  been  a  pifture  of  your  own  which 
might  have  claimed  my  attention  in  that  difcuffion,  or  as  if,  among 
artifts,-  jealoufy  were  fo  predominant,  that  the  honourable  mention  of 
one  were  a  difhonourable  treatment  of  another.  It  has  been  the  ground 
work  of  all  the  faftion  which  you  have  raifed  in  the  Academy,  and  of 
all  the  abufe  which  I  have  received  from  that  faftion. 
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Will  you,  or  any  of  your  party,  tell  me  where  I  could  have  found 
a  fubjeft  in  the  Britifli  School  more  worthy,  or  equally  worthy,  to  be 
fele£led  as  an  illuftration  of  thofe  particular  principles  ?  God  forbid  that 
I  fhould  think,  of  excluding  other  works  of  living  mafters  among  us 
from  being  felefled,  wherever  merit  is  fought,  as  eminent  illuftrations 
of  other  leflbns  in  the  arts;  or  that  any  difparagenicnt  to  thofe,  whom 
every  admiration  of  my  mind  holds  high  in  honour  as  a  body  of  artifts, 
fliould  be  gathered  from  my  pen.  I  know  very  well,  and  it  is  in  my 
favour  that  everj'  man  knows,  what  was  done  by  Hayman  at  Vauxhall, 
on  events  which  pafled  within  our  memory  ;  and  I  have  been  privately 
told  that  I  might  have  gone  there  for  my  exemplification.  I  believe  the 
bed  reafon  for  fending  me  there  was,  becaufe  Hayman  is  dead.  But 
if  he  were  living,  I  am  not  afraid  to  reply,  that  I  will  not  confent  to 
take  from  Vauxhall  the  exemplification  of  thofe  epic  principles  to  which 
I:  have  referred. 

I  know  that^oM  would  not  wifh  me  to  have  done  fo.     Another  wifh 
was  nearer  to  your  heart,  if  it  be  true  that  the  hearts  of  friends  are  one, 
or  that  we  may  guefs  from  the  tongue  what  the  heart  means.     A  man, 
who  now  calls  himfelf  your  friend,  and  who  can  no  more  fhun  the  being 
put  in  a  ferment  by  every  thing  that  ftarts  within  his  reach,  though  not 
within  his  concern,  than  water  can  refufe  to  be  heated  when  the  fire  is. 
under  it,  reminded  me  a  year  ago  that  your  Gihraltar  was  every  way 
equal  to  the  choice  I  had  made  for  my  exemplification.     I  could  have 
anfwered  him,  that    I    knew  a  painter  from  America,  who,  before  his. 
arrival  in  this  countn,^  had  fent  hither  afqicirrel  as  the  harbinger  of  his 
fame,  and  foon  after  his  arrival,  having  been  gratified  for  the  firft  time 
in  his  life  with  the  fight  of  a  pi£lure  of  Vandyke,  called  for  hisfquirrel, 
and  declared  with  rapture  that  in  that  fquirrel  he  faw  every  thing  in 
colouring  and  maflerly  execution  which  had  given  celebrity  to  Van- 
ftYKE's  pencil. 
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With  better  authority,  therefore,  tlian  was  held  out  to  mc  by  your 
friend,  I  may  confider  the  A.me.ncAn  fquirrel  as  oppofed  to  "  the  death 
'♦  of  Wolfe  in  America,"  for  an  exemplification  of  thofe  epic  princi- 
ples; for  if  that  fguirrel  ■was  at  lead  equal  to  one  of  the  beft  works  of 
Vandyke,  I  mav  be  allowed  fo  far  to  (land  up  for  the  dead  as  to  de- 
clare that  it  mult  be  at  lead  equal  to  your  Gibraltar.  Perhaps  I  have 
only  changed  places  for  the  worfe,  and  inllead  of  deriving  fomc  dignity 
from  the  thunders  of  that  Spanifli  fortrefs,  I  may  have  committed  mv 
epic  principles  to  be  decided  by  the  jerking  of  a  fquirrd.  I  fhall 
therefore  get  back  again  to  the  greater  fubjeft  propofed  to  mc  by  your 
friend. 

To  have  feleBed  your  piElure  of  Gibraltar  for  the  illuftration  of  any 
hiftoric  principles  would  have  been  an  a£l  of  the  grcateft  temerity.      To 
ufe  a  common  phrafe,  it  would  have  been  adding  butter  to  bacon ;  it 
would  have  been  larding  that  which  is  already  fo  rich  in  itfelf,  that  any 
other  work  appears  lean  and  meagre  befide  it,  compared  with  it's  pecu- 
liar fortune.      Indeed  I  could  not  think  of  marring,  by  any  notice  of 
mine,  the  felicity  of  a   pifture,  which  has  been  fo  rarely  and   fo  com- 
pletely eftablifiied  by  it's  author;   and  on  the  principle  that  too  many 
cooks  fpoil  the  broth,  I  was  always  perfuaded  that  the  difli,  of  which  I 
am  fpeaking,  was  fo  nicely  drefTed  by  the  man  who  firft  undertook  it 
that  I  could  not  do  better  than  fit  down  quietly  with  others  to  feaft  on 
what  had  been  prepared,  without  attempting  to  mend  it. 

Yet,  if  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of  that  work,  or  to  the  fliill  of  it's 
author  in  maturing  that  celebrity,  be  out  of  my  power,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  gratify  my  pleafure  in  becoming  a  fecond  organ  of  the  merit 
of  both.  I  fv  el  fo  much  for  the  fuccefs  of  ingenious  merit  in  all  cafes, 
that  I  fliall  embrace  the  opportunity  now  before  me  of  recording  thofe 
precious  traits  of  that  work,  which  may  perhaps  ferve  it  as  much  in  this 
way  as  in  a  vnore  formal  volume.     By  this  means  I  fhall  alfo  ftrcngthen 
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as  I  go  the  general  reafons  already  hinted,  which  might  induce  me  to 
decline  any  other  defcant  on  the  pifture  in  queflion. 

When  that  pifture  had  received  the  liberal  price  of  a  thoufand  gui- 
neas from  the  firit  Corporation  in  the  kingdom — when  it  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  fields  for  two  years,  and  had  there  produced  to  it's 
author  twice  the  fum  which  had  been  given  for  it's  purchafe — when  it 
had  afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  world,  and  had 
obtained  for  him  the  expences  of  a  propofed  journey  to  Hanover,  for 
the  purpofe  of  taking  four  faces,  firfl,  by  the  prefent  of  two  hundred 
pounds  from  a  generous  Alderman,  and  then,  by  the  contribution  of  a 
friend,  who  went  half  in  thofe  expences,  being  too  polite  to  calculate 
clofely  for  others  whom  the  author's  pleafure  had  alTociated  in  his  trip 
— when  it  had  furnifhed  the  caufe  of  a  fecond  call  on  the  fame  munifi- 
cent body,  to  compenfate  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  which  ei- 
ther had  been  continually  indemnifying  itfelf,  or  was  a  tax  to  be  laid  on 
his  own  genius — when  it  is  now  ripening  into  another  harveft  by  an 
engraved  publication,  which,  if  it  fhould  not  difFufe  univerfally  the  bejl 
proofs,  will  leave  thofe  proofs  to  him  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  them — 
What  need  can  fuch  a  picture  have  of  any  further  atteflation  to  it's  cha- 
racter, as  an  hifloric  compofition  ? 

And  why  fhould  we  urge  that  pi£ture  as  an  illullration  of  epic  princi- 
ples? Surely  it  was  not  thofe  principles  for  which  the  author  contended, 
or  which  would  at  all  come  up  to  his  contemplation.  Theoretic  princi- 
ples fill  only  the  mind;  he  who  is  intent  on  fuch  principles  will  rarely 
bring  grift  to  the  mill;  at  leaft,  he  will  not  feel  with  fpirit  the  words  of 

Beiterton- — 

"  Juft  at  the  hopper  will  I  (land  ; 

"  With  joy  my  hea;  t  exults  to  fee  grift  ground, 
♦'  And  mark  the  clack  how  fweetly  it  will  found," 

No,  they  are  very  different  principles,  of  which  that  picture  muft  be 
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brought  as  an  exemplification.  And  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that, 
in  it's  own  way,  it  is  a  fuperior  exemplification  indeed;  an  eKemplifica- 
tion  unrivalled  in  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  which,  I  believe, 
no  painting  was  ever  fo  grateful  in  it's  returns  to  it's  author,  and  no 
third  of  an  author  for  thofe  returns  was  ever  fo  abundantly  fed,  yet 
without  fatiety.  Not  even  in  ancient  Greece,  with  all  the  uncalculablc 
hundreds  of  thoufands  of  Sefterces  beftowed  for  a  fingle  piQure  by  an 
Attains  or  a  Cnzfm,  was  there  ever  an  exemplification  to  be  found  equally 
fuccefsful  with  that  barren,  ftony,  rock,  when  put  upon  your  canvas,  in 
the  rare,  and  fublime,  and  occult  principles  of  pencil-alchymy.  Every 
artift  works  in  his  own  way  ;  and  no  man  can  deny  that  the  way,  what- 
ever it  be,  which  raifes  a  painting  to  it's  highell  value,  is  a  great  ex- 
ample. 

Yet  not  too  fall — that  may  poffibly  be  accomplifhed  without  much 
genius,  and  indeed  with  all  the  tamenefs  which  is  the  reverfe  of  epic 
principles,  and  is  allied  in  the  humblell  degree  to  the  hiftoric  itfelf.  If 
fuch  an  inftance  has  ever  occurred,  it  mufl  be  charity  to  open  the  eyes  of 
fuch  an  artift,  that  he  may  fee  what  belongs  to  that  hiftoric  charaQer 
which  he  fo  much  grudges  to  others,  and  is  fo  eager  to  take  to  himfclf. 

I  undertake  then  to  fhew,  that  a  man  may  paint  fubjefls,  from  which 
he  fhall  take  the  name  of  an  Hiftoric  Painter,  while  thofe  piflures  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  higher  or  epic  principles  of  the  hiftoric,  and 
hardly  any  relation  to  the  hiftoric  itfelf.  It  is  from  your  works  that  I 
have  gained  this  knowledge,  and  have  learned  to  difcriminate  thofe 
gradations  of  the  hiftoric  clafs,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thought 
of  by  the  ancients,  and  hardly  to  have  been  exemplified  by  any  moderns 
before  yourfelf. 

In  the  Britifti  School,  till  you  appeared,  whatever  had  been  attempted 
in  the  hiftoric  was  generally  conduced  with  fome  genius,  which  ftrove 
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at  leaft  to  give  fome  advantage,  if  it  did  not  always  give  a  real  dignity 
to  the  fubje6t.  Thofe  artifts  were  not  fond  of  creeping  at  the  bottom 
of  that  clafs  in  which  they  exercifed  their  pencils  j  nor  have  they  given 
us  any  proofs  that  they  were  folicitous  to  fteal  a  charafter  by  works, 
which  fliould  hardly  verge  on  the  province  claimed  as  their  own. 
Matter  of  fa£l  fcenes,  therefore,  were  no  favourite  compofitions  of  their 
pencils :  and  mere  multitudes,  which  mull  ever  be  tame,  if  there  were 
no  contention,  or  if  no  points  of  national  charafter  were  meant  to  be 
developed,  were  rarely  brought  forward  to  the  eye,  becaufe  thev  were 
not  eafily  capable  of  elevation. 

From  your  hands  we  have  beheld  the  hiftoric  in  new  views;  you  have 
enlarged  it's   exercife  greatly.     You  have  taught  us,  in  that  clafs   of 
compofition,  a  bathos   of  painting,  no  lefs   curious   than   the   bathos  of 
writing,  for   which    fome   wits  have  been  immortalized.      Defcending 
from  the  dignity  of  the  epic,  and  indeed  to  fhew  your  diflike  of  it,  you 
have  fubftituted  in  it's  place  dry  matters  of  faft ;  in  which,  to  fhew  the 
mafter,  without  lofing  the  faft,  you  have  given  us  miferable  violations 
of  nature  ;  or  if  you  have  ever  gone  into  what  are  called  the  licences  of 
compofition,   the   fa6t    which  you   have  undertaken  has  become  more 
wretched  for  thofe  licences.     You  have  ftruck  out  a  new  clafs  of  the 
hiftoric  in  that  loweft  of  all  it's  poffible  ftages,  which  is  hardly  a  degree 
removed  beyond  portrait  painting.     Amidft  thefe  ftriftures,  I  know  not 
whether  I  fhouldabfolutely  pronounce  that  you  have  given  us  no  proofs 
of  your  epic  talents.     To  fhorten  the  matter,  I  will  acknowledge  it  as 
a  part  of  your  merit,  that  whenever  you  have  thought  fit  to  give  any 
dalhes  of  the  epic,  they  have  been  unrivalled  in  their  manner. 

It  behoves  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  by  fa£ls;  and  I 
will  take  your  piQure  of  the  Shark,  in  the  harbour  of  Havannah.  That  pic- 
ture is  a  rare  example  of  a  matter  of  faft  fcene,  and  of  that  new  fort  of  epic 
which  you  would  recommend  inftead  of  the  old  one,  as  it  loffs  not  the 
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faft,  although  it  may  violate  nature  and  probability.     In  juPiicc  therefore 
to  you,  I  fhall  fay,  that  the  piclure  now  felefled  is  full  o{ your  epic. 

And,  firfl,  there  is  an  an  epic  boat,  in  which  the  failors  are  trying  to 
fave  poor  Brook  Wa/fon  from  the  approaching  fliark  :  and  certainly  it 
requires  the  aid  of  epic  principles  to  find  room  for  that  boat,  which  I 
fliould  call  a  Spanifli  launch,  between  the  malls  of  the  fhip,  which  lies 
at  a  little  diftance,  and  to  which  it  mud  belong.  It  is  equally  in  virtue 
of  it's  (pic  conftruftion,  that,  although  prefled  hard  on  one  fide  by  fbme 
heavy  fsamen  hanging  below  the  waift  over  the  gunnel,  it  never  lijis, 
as  the  failors  exprefs  it,  it  yields  not  in  the  lead  on  that  fide  to  the 
water,  it  is  as  ftifF  as  a  church  wall.  I  might  afk  many  other  queftions 
on  the  relative  circumftances  of  this  part  .of  the  picture,  which  probably 
you  would  think  were  afked  in  peevilhnefs,  but  Mhich  the  intelligent 
would  expect  to  be  anfwered,  if  once  they  were  put,  and  of  which  I 
can  fee  no  other  poflTible  explanation  but  that  new  and  mafterly  epic, 
with  which  vou  have  dreffed  this  little  matter  of  fa6l. 

I  pafs  on  to  the  unfortunate  young  man.  He  fees  the  Ihark  approach- 
ing :  but  why  is  he  to  fwim  off  with  his  head  towards  the  fifh  .>*  If  I  had 
not  been  well  informed  of  your  native  country,  I  fhould  have  fufpefled 
that  you  had  been  born  fomewhat  nearer  to  us,  and  had  miftaken  the 
feet  for  the  head,  or  the  head  for  the  feet ;  for  as  you  certainly  meant 
that  he  fhould  get  out  of  the  fhark's  way,  you  muft  either  have  made 
that  flrange  miftake,  or  have  intended  to  fhew  us  a  new  kind  of  fwim- 
ming  with  the  feet  firft.  Moft  men  fo  circumftanced  would  keep  their 
heads  as  much  averted  as  poffible  from  the  danger  that  menaced  them  : 
why  then  in  the  relative  fituation  of  him  and  the  fifii,  Mas  not  the  body 
turned  the  other  way,  or  the  fifh  brought  on  in  a  contrary  direClion  ? 
As  they  now  lie  towards  each  other,  the  head  muft  go  firft  into  the 
fhark's  mouth,  if  he  fhall  choofe  it.  But  perhaps  vou  meant  taihew  us 
an  epic  tafte,  or  an  epic  politenefs  in  the  (hark.  Your  refearches  may 
have  difcovered  a  particular  liking  in  that  fifli  for  particular  parts  of 
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his  prey,  and  that  he  looks  upon  human  bodies  as  moft  men  look  upon  a 
rabbit,  preferring  a  limb  to  the  head  j  and  thereTore  to  fatisfy  his 
luxury,  or  to  fliew  his  poiitenefs,  he  avoids  the  latter,  and  fwims  farther 
on  to  feize  upon  the  former.  I  am  aware  it  was  the  province  of  the  old 
epic  to  take  liberties  with  fads : — here  you  have  fhewn  us  how  that  pro- 
vince may  be  extended  by  taking  liberties  widi  common  fenfe. 

But  the  fea  itfelf,  in  which  poor  Brook  is  floating,  has  had  a  touch  of 
your  tpic.  Never  furely  was  water  fo  happily  pellucid  and  tranfparent 
as  that  in  which  he  fwims,  notwithftanding  the  fhades  cad  upon  it  by 
the  boat  on  one  fide,  and  by  fome  degree  of  buflle  given  to  the  fliark 
on  the  other.  It's  tranfparency  is  fo  rare,  that  we  fee  almoft  round  the 
body.  You  have  converted  it  into  a  new  phcenomenon,  replete  ■with 
new  beauties  ;  for  you  have  formed  of  that  water  the  Greek  peplon, 
whofe  delicately  fine  texture  left  all  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  forms 
perfeftly  traceable :  you  have  gone  even  beyond  that  delicacy,  for,  by 
an  infinitely  finer  fliaving  of  the  water,  you  have  given  us  to  fee  all  the 
graceful  forms  of  that  handfome  youth,  as  naked  as  if  he  were  not  in  it. 
You  have  accomplifiied  that  wonderful  difficultv  of  covering  and  not 
covering  him,  which  would  have  gained  you  a  ftatue  among  the  anci- 
ents. The  modern  world  of  art,  which  does  not  go  quite  to  that  enthu- 
fiafm,  muft  nevcrthelefs  acknowledge  it's  eternal  obligations  for  this  dif- 
covery  of  your  new  manufaflure  and  new  tafte  ;  while  the  compliments, 
which  I  make  no  doubt  you  intended  to  pay  to  the  perfon  of  the  indi- 
vidual, muft  remain  a  debt  upon  his  own  mind. 

Still  the  moft  curious  and  mafterly  difplay  of  your  epic  is  feen  in  the 
{hark  itfelf.  It's  very  motions  are  epic,  for  fome  of  them,  at  leaft,  were 
never  feen  in  nature.  To  exprefs  it's  vehemence  and  eagernefs  for  it's 
prey,  which  in  epic  theory  was  natural  enough,  you  have  made  it's  noftrils 
fpout  out  ftreams  of  water.  Here  you  fhould  have  pulled  in  your  epic 
reins  ;  for  know,  that  of  all  the  fifties  in  the  fea,  the  fhark  is  the  moft 
tranquil  and  ftill,  when  it  goes  to  feize  it's  prey.     It  is  abfolutely  the 
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fox  of  the  ocean,  it  makes  no  ftir  to  alarm  or  apprize  thofe  whom  it 
means  to  devour. 

But  you  have  been  equally  unfortunate  in  the  form  of  that  fifli,  only 
I  bear  in  mind,  for  your  apology,  that  it  is  an  epic  fhark  you  have 
defcribed.  I  can  fee  no  mouth  in  that  fifh  to  divide  a  human  body,  or 
to  break  afunder  a  human  limb.  The  mouth  of  the  real  fhark,  as  it 
fliould  be  for  it's  purpofe,  opens  from  one  fide  of  the  head  to  the  other ; 
as  we  are  wont  to  fay,  from  ear  to  ear,  and  it  opens  like  that  of  a  cod, 
whofe  form  it  much  refembles  in  it's  general  frame,  and,  indeed,  like 
that  of  mofl  other  round  fifhcs,  at  the  end  of  the  nofe,  or  extremity  of 
the  head.  But  in  your  epic  fhark,  the  mouth,  which  by  the  way,  is 
opened  wide  before-hand,  bears  no  more  proportion  to  the  jaw  or 
throat,  in  the  midft  of  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  cut  out,  than  a  pocket- 
hole  bears  to  the  fide  of  a  coat.  In  any  other  fituation,  and  if  I  had 
not  feen  fomething  like  the  head  of  a  fifh,  I  fhould  have  taken  it  for  a 
large  rat-hole  ;  and  there  evidently  appears  a  neceffity  for  the  young 
man  to  remain  ftill  and  paflive,  if  not  aftually  to  affifl  in  putting  one  of 
his  limbs  into  that  difficult  hole,  before  he  could  become  a  prey  to  that  fifli. 

Such  are  the  exemplifications  of  the  epic,  uncontrouled  by  nature  and 
probability,  which  you  have  given  to  be  fludied  by  the  Britifh  School ; 
and  fuch  is  the  manner  in  which,  as  an  academician  in  that  fchooj, 
you  would  teach  rifing  artifts  how  to  execute  this  bathos  in  the  hiftoric. 
With  thefe  pretenfions  too,  you  have  become  fo  jealous  of  the  hiftoric 
charafter,  as  to  be  indignant  if  any  exemplifications  of  hifloric  principles 
in  painting  be  taken  from  other  works  than  your  own. 

For  my  part,  I  freely  confefs,  that  I  finccrcly  deprecate  any  followers 

in  that  bathos,  and  in  thofe   new  ideas  of  epic  :  and,  for  your  own  fake, 

I  would  advife  you  to  put  that  pi£lure  in   the  fire.      I  hope  the  worthy 

man  who  has  engraved  it  is  already  fufficiently  indemnified  for  his  trouble. 

Sept.  lO,  i794. 

ROBERT  ANTHONY  BROMLEY. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Etruria  before  the  rejl  of  ancient  Italy  in  the  progrefs  of  arty 
and  efpecially  of  fculpture — it's  paintings  very  ancient,  but 
our  knowledge  of  them  very  indiflinB — it's  earliefl  fettlementSf 
it's  earliefl  language  and  letters,  older  than  Cadmus,  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  was  firfl  impreffed,  and  it'sfrfl  advances 
iyi  the  arts,  all  derived  from  Greece,  by  the  migration  of  the 
Pelafgi  from  thence — the  Etrufcan  Jlyle  to  be  confidered  as 
the  refult  and  exprefjion  of  a  fchool,  and  not  as  a  name  given 
to  the  works  of  Etrufcan  artifls  in  general,  nor  always  found 
in  their  works — that  flyle  fimilar  in  it's  firfl  epoch  to  the 
Egyptian  and  oldejl  Greek  fiyle — that  fimilitude  illic/lrated  in 
fome  monuments  of  that  epoch — in  what  circunftances  the 
Etrufcan  and  the  oldefi  Grecian  appear  difcriminated — the 
fecond  epoch  of  the  Etrufcan  fiyle  more  meliorated,  but  deri- 
ving that  melioration  from  Greece,  and  yet  keeping  the  Etruf- 
can fpirit — fome  monuments  of  that  epoch — the  third  epoch, 
more  properly  of  Etrufcan  art  than  of  the  Etrufcan  fiyle,  as 

that  fiyle  became  lofi  in  the  Grecian — when  that  epoch  com- 
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menced,  and  fome  monuments  of  it — other  ancient  Italian 
fchooLs — the  Etrufcan  Jiyle  of  architeElure  brought  into  Etru- 
ria  by  the  Pelafgi  from  Greece,  zohere  it  was  employed  above 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Doric  was  ejlabliflied — great  un- 
certainty among  writers  in  the  difcrimination  of  thofe  two 
orders — ancient  monuments  of  Tufcan  architecture. 

When  we  follow  the  arts  into  ancient  Italy,  it  is  neceflary  to 
diftinguifh  Etruria  from  the  refl  of  that  country.  Whatever 
were  it's  original  pretenfions  in  art,  if  in  fa6l  it  could  make  any, 
there  is  evidence  enough  of  the  very  great  and  early  advantages 
it  derived  from  Greece.  We  fhall  therefore  view  with  more 
certainty  it's  progrefs  as  fpringing  from  Grecian  communication. 
And  it  is  extremely  probable,  without  carrying  the  prejudice 
of  common  opinion  too  far,  to  the  injury  of  other  parts  of  Italy, 
that  Etruria  took  the  lead  of  all  thofe  other  parts  in  the  ftudy  of 
art,  and  that  the  progrefs  which  was  made  in  any  of  them  was 
confiderably  derived  from  the  examples  which  Etruria  had  af- 
forded. To  Rome,  however,  Etruria  was  certainly  in  the  arts 
what  Egypt  had  been  to  Greece.  So  much  is  fairly  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fingle  authority  of  Varro,  quoted  by  Pliny,  ante 
eedeni  Cereris  Tufcanica  omnia  in  cedibus  fuiffe*.  And  fo  lad- 
ing was  that  influence  of  Tufcan  tafl;e,  that  Vitruvius  marks  it 
as  exifting  when  he  wrote  in  the  Auguftan  age:  ornant  fgnis 
fidilibus  aut  cereis  inauratis  fajtigia  Tufcanico  nioref. 

Yet    thofe    leading    pretenfions   of   Etruria   have   been   fre- 
quently fo  involved  with  others  attributed  to  Rome,  as  to  leave 

♦  Plin.  lib.  35.  verfus  finem.  t  Vitruv.  lib.  3.  c  2. 
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the  appearance  of  much  contradiftion  in  authorities  on  that 
fubjedt.  The  clcarefl  teftimonies,  however,  concur  to  decide 
the  point,  that  the  Etrufcans  were  a  great  and  accompUflied 
nation  long  before  Romuhis  was  known*.  The  feveral  dates 
into  which  their  country  and  it's  government  were  divided,  or 
the  capital  cities  of  thofe  ftates,  were  from  early  periods  the 
feats  of  ingenuity,  efpecially  in  fculpture,  to  which  they  feem  to 
have  been  led  by  natural  difpofition  and  favourite  ftudy.  Vol- 
finii,  now  called  Bolfena,  one  of  thofe  capital  ftates,  is  particularly 
recorded  for  it's  eminence  in  that  branch  of  art;  from  thence 
the  Romans  gained  fome  of  their  firft  fculptures,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  avail  themfelves  of  it's  ingenious  talentst.  Veil,  a  city 
of  immenfe  wealth  and  great  magnificence  for  fome  ages  before 
Romulus,  was  not  inferior  to  the  other  in  the  arts  of  elegance^. 
From  it's  ruins  have  been  dug  up  in  modern  times  many  noble 
fragments  of  marble  columns,  ftatues,  &c.  which  fliew-  what  was 
the  fpirit  of  it's  ancient  purfuits§.  What  was  the  antiquity  of 
that  bronze-ftatue  of  Juno,  found  by  Camillus  in  the  temple  of 
that  goddefs  at  Veii,  and  carried  by  him  to  Rome||,  we  have 
no  fufficient  authorities  to  ftate.  The  faft,  however,  appears 
unqueftionable  from  thefe  inftances,  as  Quintilian  has  put  it,  that 
"  the  art  of  cafting  figures  in  brafs,  as  well  as  of  general  fculp- 
"  ture,  was  pofieffed  by  the  Etrufcans  in  very  remote  antiqui- 
"  ty**".  Caffiodorus  fpeaks  ftill  more  decifively,  "  that  the  Tuf- 
"  cans  were  the  firft  who  found  out  ftatuary  in  Italy+t".  Pliny 
himfelf,  although  partial  to  Rome,  confeffes  "  that  he  was  fur- 

*  See  Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  V.  i6,  p.  74,  75.  t  Metrod.  Scepfius  apud 

Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7.  :J:  Dion.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  2. 

§  Jiift.  Fontanin.  deantiq.  hort.  Roitik,  1723,  p.  77,  78.  |1  Pint,  vita 

Camilli.  **  Qiiint.  lib.  12.  c.  10.  tt  Cafllod.  lib.  7,  15. 
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"  prized  to  find  that  art  fo  very  ancient  among  the  Etrufcans, 
"  whofe  ftatues  were  of  old  difperfed  through  the  world*".  It 
is  alfo  remarkable,  that  when  he  goes  to  prove  that  ftatuary 
was  an  ancient  art  in  Italy,  it  is  to  Etrufcan  works  that  his  re- 
ferences are  made.  How  inconfiftent  then  muft  that  author 
have  been  with  himfelf,  and  with  the  authorities  abovementioned, 
when  he  fays  in  another  place,  that  the  art  of  modelling  in  clay, 
which  precedes  in  idea  and  in  faft  ftatuary  and  fculpture  and 
cafting,  was  firft  brought  into  Etruria  by  Euchir  and  Eugram- 
mus,  who  accompanied  Demaratus  the  father  of  Tarquin  from 
Corinth  into  that  country  ?+. 

That  author  has  alfo  fpoken  of  paintings  at  Czcre  in  Etruria,  not 
only  older  than  Rome,  but  more  ancient  than  thofe  other  paint- 
ings which  he  has  mentioned  at  Ardea  and  Lanuvium  in  Latium, 
and  which  he  fays  were  done  before  Rome  had   a  beingj.     If 
thofe  in  Latium  were  not  Etrufcan  as  well  as  thofe  at  Caere,  we 
have  Pliny's  own  authority  that  they  were  not  done  by  a  Latin 
artift,  but  by  one  who  was  a  native  of  ^tolia  in  Greece,  and 
who  was  as  likely  to  have  fettled  in  Etruria  as  any  where  elfe 
in  Italy.    Beyond  thofe  inftances  we  know  nothing  of  the  works 
of  the  Etrufcan  pencil.     That  thofe  works  fhould  be  attempted 
as  well  as  fculpture,  no  queftion  can  be  made,  becaufe  in  no 
fituation  have  they  ever  been  found  to  be  cultivated  exclufively 
of  each    other.     We    are   not    prepared,   however,    to   believe 
that  the  Etrufcan  paintings  had  reached  much  perfeftion,  be- 
caufe we  recolleft  that  the  period  claimed  by  thofe  examples 
adduced  by   Pliny  muft  have  been  at  leaft  between  four  and 

*  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7.  fee.  16.  +  PKn.  lib.  35.  verfus  finem. 

:5:  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  3  &  10. 
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five  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  age  of  Apollodorus,  before 
whofe  time  Pliny  himfelf  has  told  us  ellewhere  that  no  work 
of  the  Grecian  pencil  was  worthy  to  be  looked  at ;  and  we 
cannot  conceive  the  Etrufcans  to  have  been  more  forward  than 
the  Greeks,  by  whom  they  were  affifted  from  the  firft  ;  neither 
can  we  confider  their  paintings  in  the  fame  period  to  have  been 
more  mature  than  their  fculpture,  which  was  certainly  their  more 
prevalent  tafte,  and  was  ever  forwarder  in  moll  countries  than 
painting.  What  was  the  real  flate  of  their  fculpture  we  fhall  fee 
more  clofely  when  we  come  to  follow  it  through  it's  different 
epochs ;  contenting  ourfelves  for  the  prefent  with  the  general 
affertion  of  Quintilian,  "  that  the  merit  of  Etrufcan  fculpture", 
meaning  that  fculpture  which  was  ftriftly  in  the  Etrufcan  ftyle, 
but  not  the  general  works  of  Etrufcan  artifts,  "  was  never  more 
"  than  equal  to  what  came  from  the  hands  of  the  more  humble 
"  fculptors  in  Greece*". 

How  far  the  Tufcan  genius  became  in  it's  turn  ferviceable  to 
the  Romans,  and  what  were  the  obligations  in  general  which 
thefe  owed  to  the  Etrurians  as  an  elegant  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple, will  more  properly  be  confidered,  when  we  come  in  the 
next  ftage  of  our  enquiry  to  review  the  arts  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  queftion  at  prefent  is,  how  the  Etrufcans  came  by  their 
arts  ?  For  the  folution  of  this  we  muft  go  back  to  Greece. 

The  ftory  of  Thyrrenus  the  fon  of  Atis  coming  from  Lydia, 
and  founding  a  colony  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  took  the 

*  Quint,  lib.  12.  c.  10. 
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name  of  Etrurla,  will  give  us  no  light  on  this  fubjefl*.  It  is  as 
falfe  as  it  is  puerile :  it  agrees  neither  with  the  current  of  hif- 
tory,  nor  with  tliat  chronology  which  is  demanded  by  fads  better 
recorded.  It  fcems  to  have  fprung  very  much  from  the  analogy 
of  a  name,  whofe  origin  was  not  underflood  by  the  authors  of 
that  flory,  and  from  a  faint  and  incorre6l  apprehenfion  of  a  faft, 
which  they  had  not  been  at  the  pains  to  inveRigate.  The  name 
ofTyrrenians,  or  Thyrfenians,  or  Etrurians,  or  Tufcans,had  no 
need  of  Thyrrenus,  the  fon  of  Atis,  to  fix  it ;  that  people  were  fo 
calledfjbecaufe  the  early  inhabitants  of  their  country  had  worfliip- 
ped  theTho,  or  Thyr,  or  Tliur,  or  Thus,  or  Tus,  the  fupreme  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  death,  acknowledged  under  fome  of  thofe  names 
by  almoft  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  down  from  the  ancient 
Scythians.  The  faft,  of  which  a  faint  apprehenfion  might  have 
been  had,  was,  that  the  Pelafgi  firft  fettled  in  Etruria;  they  were, 
however,  the  Pelafgi  from  PeloponefuSj  although  they  had  ori- 
ginally come  from  Upper  Afia,  but  not  the  Pelafgi  from  any  part 
of  Afia  immediately  to  Etruria.  So  far  the  fable  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  fa 61  in  view,  as  it  reprefents  Thyrrenus  to  have  been 
one  of  that  people;  and  fo  far  it  may  be  received  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  faft,  if  fuch  confirmation  were  wanted. 

It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  fpot,  from  which  the  Pelafgi 
moved  into  Etruria,  that  creates  thefe  obfervations  :  the  confe- 
quences  muft  appear  extremely  different,  in  the  view  of  the  arts, 
when  that  people  are  found  to  migrate  from  Greece ;  early  as  the 
period  might  be.    We  have  the  authority  of  Paufanias;];,  that  the 

•  See  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  i.  fee.  19  and  20.     D'Ancarv.  V.  i.  p.  247 
t  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  i.  c.  18.  %  Lib.  8.  cap,  3. 
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moftan  clent  colony  brought  into  Italy  was  carried  by  CEnotrus 
from  Greece.  Dionvfius  of  HalicarnalTas*  has  fixed  the  time 
of  that  colony  to  feventeen  generations  before  the  Trojan  war, 
or  nearly  two  centuries  previous  to  the  period  when  the  Greeks 
took  the  name  of  Hellenes,  and  which  is  brought  by  the  Arun- 
delian  marble  to  the  year  1521  before  our  a^raf.  The  mio-ra- 
tion  then  of  CEnotrus  into  Italy  took  place  about  1719  years  be- 
fore Jefus  Chrifl;^. 


This  CEnotrus  was  of  the  Titan-family,  for  he  was  the  fon  of 
Licaon,  whofe  father  was  Pelafgus,  and  whofe  grandfather  and 
grandmother  were  Jupiter  and  Niobe^.  The  Titans,  as  it  has 
already  been  ftated,  were  Pelafgians  by  defcent,  and  the  Pelafgi- 
ans  were  fprung  from  the  Scythians.  Now  from  thofe  CEnotrians 
in  their  migration  were  defcended  the  Aborigines  of  Italy ;  for 
which  reafon  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafiTusH,  quoting  feveral  Ro- 
man authorities,  pronounces  thofe  Aborigines,  and  the  Latins  de- 
fcended from  them,  to  be  of  Greek  origin. 

Subfequent  to  the  colony  founded  by  CEnotrus,  other  and  more 
confiderable  migrations  were  made  into  Italy  by  the  Pelafgi, 
when  they  were  finally  driven  from  Peloponefus  by  Deucalion**. 
In  thofe  fettlements  not  only  Latium  but  Etruria  became  dift;in- 
guifhed.  In  the  latter  country  rofe  up  Croton  and  Pifa  under  the 
hands  of  the  Pelafgi,  marking  by  their  firft  and  laft  names  their 
clofe  relation  to  Peloponefus :   for  Pifa,  before  it  was  fo  called, 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  3,  t  Marm.  Oxon.  Epoch   6. 

J  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.  p.  252,  253,  note.       §  D'Ancarv.  ibid. 

I  Lib.  I.  fee.  5.  **  Ibid.  lib.  i.cap.  9  &XO. 
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went  by  the  name  of  Teuta,  and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Teu- 
tates  or  Teutans*,  which  names  had  been  refpeftively  given  by  the 
Pelafgi  to  the  city  which  they  had  founded  in  Elis,  and  to  it's  inha- 
bitants; intending  probably  by  thofe  terms  a  variation  on  the  word 
"  Titan,"  as  the  diltinftion  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged. 

Thofe  Pelafgi  carried  with  them  into  Etruria,  as  well  as  into 
Latium,  whatever  cultivation  had  been  made  around  them  in 
Greece.  They  carried  with  them  the  language  and  letters  which 
had  been  ufed  in  Greece  before  their  departure  from  thencet; 
that  is,  the  language  and  letters  which  were  properly  Pelafgian, 
and  which  were  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  before  they 
ceafed  to  be  fo  called,  by  taking  the  name  of  Hellenes.  For  it 
is  a  mere  fable  to  affert  that  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  the 
firfl  letters  with  which  it  was  acquainted.  We  read  in  hiftory 
of  an  infcription,  announcing  an  oracle  deliverd  at  Dodona  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  Pelafgi  into  Italy,  and  probably  that 
very  oracle  which  is  faid  to  have  direfted  their  departure  ;  that 
infcription  was  engraved  on  an  ancient  tripod,  which  was  pre- 
ferved  in  the  temple  of  that  place  with  the  mofl  religious  re- 
fpeft  on  account  of  it's  importance ;  and  the  charafclers  in  which 
it  was  written  were  allowed  to  be  of  the  very  higheft  antiquity^. 
Thofe  charafters,  then,  were  beyond  queftion  the  Pelafgian,  or 
firft  Greek  charafters  ;  the  fame  which  are  fpoken  of  by  Paufa- 
nias  and  Demofthenes,  as  "  the  old  attic  charafters^."     They 

*  Servius  ad  iEneid.  lo.  v.  179.    Pliny,  lib.  3.  p.  1 16.   D'Ancarv.  V.  i .  p.  246, 
247»  253-  V.  2.  p.  367. 

t  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  7.     Euftath.  in  Iliad,  lib.  2.  p.  358. 

J  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

§  Paufan.  inEliac  lib.  2.  cap.  19.     Demofth.  cit.  ap.  Suid.  in  Attico. 
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could  not  have  been  the  Cadmean  chara61ers,  nor  any  of  thofc 
which  came  into  ufe  after  the  departure  of  the  Pelafgi ;  nor  would 
that  people  or  any  other  have  carried  into  their  new  fettlements 
any  letters  but  thofe  with  which  they  had  been  familiar. 
Herodotus  exprefsly  declares,  that  the  Pelafgi  had  letters,  al- 
though he  calls  them  "  barbaram  linguam  ;"  and  that  Attica, 
as  being  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Palafgi,  and  therefore  called  by 
him  "  Pelafgicam,"  loft  thofe  letters,  when  it  became  with  the 
reft  of  Greece,  Helleniftic*.  Diodorus  Siculus  aflerts,  that  Li- 
nus, Orpheus,  Thymaetes,  Pronapides  the  mafter  of  Homer,  and 
that  poet  himfelf,  wrote  in  thofe  Pelafgian  or  firft  Grecian 
charafters-t".  The  difficulty  muft  be  great,  with  every  invefti- 
gation,  to  lay  down  any  fure  and  precife  notions  of  thofe 
Pelafgian  letters ;  but  from  the  authorities  of  Roman  writers 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  like  the  Latin  letters  which 
were  in  ufe  in  many  of  the  imperial  ages  J;;-,  a  proof  of  which 
is  exprefsly  adduced  by  Pliny  from  a  very  old  infcription  in 
bronze  at  Delphi,  and  brought  from  thence  by  fome  of  the 
emperors  to  the  Palatine  library;  that  infcription  is  in  the  oldeft 
Attic  chara6ters,  by  which  we  may  regularly  underftand  the  Pe- 
lafgian, as  diftinft  from  the  fubfequent  Phgenician^.  Thofe  Pelaf- 
gian letters  then  were  not  unlike  the  capitals  which  we  now  ufelj. 

In  thefe  evidences  we  find  the  Etrurians  and  the  Aborigines  of 
Italy  becoming  polfefled  of  a  language  originating  from'  the 

■*  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  57. 

+  Diod.  Sic.  Biblioth.  Lib.  3.  cap.  35.   lib.  4.  cap.  5. 
i  Tacit.  Ajinal.  lib.  ii.  p.  226.     Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  7.  cap.  58. 
§  See  D'Ancarv.  V.  2.  p.  371—375.  )|  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  373,  378. 
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Greek.  That  language,  communicated  by  the  Pelafgi,  might 
fuftain  lefs  changes  in  Etruria  than  in  the  reft  of  Italy,  at  leaft 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  which  the  Etrufcan  language  ap- 
peared more  conflant  in  it's  affinity  to  the  fource  from  whence 
it  was  drawn*. 

A  very  fhort  reftetlion  will  be  fufficient  to  remove  a  degree  of 
perplexity  left  upon  this  fubjetl  by  Tacitus,  when  he  fayst,  that 
"  the  Etrurians  acquired  letters  from  the  Corinthian  Demaratus, 
"  and  the  Aborigines  of  Italy  had  them  from  the  Arcadian 
"  Evander."  We  have  feen  that  both  Etruria  and  Latium  ob- 
tained letters  from  the  CEnotrian  Pelafgi  near  300  years  before 
Evander,  who  went  into  Italy  1269  years  before  our  aera,  and 
near  1000  years  before  Demaratus,  who  migrated  into  Tufcany 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Romulus.  What  then  was  the  communi- 
cation of  letters,  which  thefe  men  made  to  the  Etrurians  or  other 
Italians  ?  We  may  confider  Evander  as  introducing  to  the  people 
of  Latium  thofe  variations  and  arrangements  (for  fuch  they  ap- 
pear merely  to  have  beenj)  which  Cadmus  had  introduced  into 
Greece,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  eftablifhed  there  when 
Evander  left  it.  And  in  like  manner  we  mull  confider  Dema- 
ratus as  making  known  to  the  Etrurians  thofe  improvements  in 
the  conftitution  of  their  letters,  of  which  he  had  left  the  Corin- 
thians pofleffed. 

If  Etruria,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Italy,  obtained  it's  letters 
from  the  Pelafgi  migrating  from  Greece,  it  derived  alfo  from  the 

*  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.p.  256, note.  V.  2.  p.  215,216,367.  t  Ubi.  fup. 

X  DApcarv.  V.  2.  p.  376. 
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fame  fource  thofe  principles  of  theology ,  which  diftinguiflied  that 
people,  and  which  became  the  principles  and  feeds  of  its  own 
arts.  We  have  obferved  that  thofe  principles  were  fliewn  in  the 
etymology  of  it's  name* — principles,  to  which  the  earlieft  and 
ftrongefl  habits  of  it's  people  were  moft  remarkably  attached. 
For  no  nation,  in  which  thofe  principles  were  fixed,  was  ever 
more  folicitous  than  Etruria  about  all  things  which  concerned 
religion  and  the  gods.  Thofe  things  flie  embraced  and  ftudied 
from  principle  ;  and  the  Romans,  although  they  were  too  loofe 
at  all  moments  to  do  much  from  principle,  yet  when  they  came 
to  make  the  like  eftablifliments  from  policy,  drew  from  Etruria 
all  the  ideas  on  which  thofe  eftablifliments  were  formed.  In  that 
country  was  found  whatever  appeared  fooner  or  later  in  Rome, 
or  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  a  branch  of  thofe  theological  per- 
fuafions  which  had  already  influenced  fo  many  different  people  on 
the  earth.  There  were  feen  it's  goddefles,  or  propheteffes,  or 
priefl;e{fes  revered  in  their  facred  caves  and  grottos,  like  the  mother 
of  the  Scythiansf.  There  were  feen  it's  confecrated  and  infpired 
virgins,  delivering  their  divine  oracles  as  in  the  Pelafgian  Dodo- 
naj.  There  were  feen  thofe  hallowed  and  devoted  veflals,  who 
kept  the  facred  fire,  as  others  had  done  in  Greece,  and  others 
again  many  ages  before  in  Scythia^.  And  there  was  feen  the 
worfliip  of  the  erpent,  diffufed  indeed  through  all  Italy||.  And 
fo  was  equally  diffufed  the  worfliip  of  Bacchus**,  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  which  had  made  a  part  of  his  rites  in  Greece,  or  which 
had  been  included  in  the  appendages  of  his  influence.     There 

*  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.  p.  246.253,  261.  t  Herod,  lib.  4.  fedt.  9. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  2.  fed.  52.  §  Ibid.  lib.  4.  fed.  59. 

U  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.  p.  485.  **  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.p.73. 
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was  the  myftic  van*  or  cradle  of  Bacchus,  analogous  to  the  the- 
ological egg  of  Chaost;  the  puteal  equally  dedicated  to  him,  and 
on  which  oaths  were  taken;];;  and  the  Priapus,  a£ling  under  his 
fuppofed  direftion,  and  worfhipped  as  his  generating  power§, 
only  differing  in  name  from  the  Lingham  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  Phallus  of  the  Eg}'ptians. 

Thefe  things,  and  many  other  points  conne£led  with  the  pri- 
mitive theology  of  the  Scythians,  drew  foith  the  early  fpirit  of 
Etrurian  arts.  The  moft  ancient  monies  of  Volhnii  and  other 
towns  bore  the  imprefTion  of  that  afterifk,  by  which  the  nations 
of  the  Eaft,  both  in  their  coins  and  otheir  ways,  had  marked 
their  early  reverence  of  the  fun  as  the  principle  of  light  and  heat, 
or  their  emblematic  reference  to  the  Being  in  whom  thofe  at- 
tributes refided||.  How  far  the  influence  of  thofe  theological 
fentiments  had  fpread  through  that  country  has  been  fliewn  to 
modern  times  by  fome  ancient  bafs-reliefs,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  One  of  thofe,  difcovered 
in  a  tomb**,  is  as  decided  a  reprefentation  of  thofe  theological 
principles,  in  fome  of  their  profounder  points,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  work  of  an  Indian  mind,  or  had  been  found  in  any  of  the 
pagodas  of  the  eaft. 

Under  all  thefe  evidences  we  fee  the  regular  link  which  Etru- 
ria  formed  in  the  chain  of  principles  that  drew  forth  the  arts  of 
other  countries,  and  became  equally  operative  on  the  fpirit  of 

*  Virg.Georg.  i.  i66.  t  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.  p.  258. 

+   Ibid.  V.  I.  p.  391.  §  Ibid.V.  I.  p.  83,  310,  396.  V.  1.  p.  60. 

II   Ibid.  V.  2.p.  240. 

**  Aniichi  Sepolchri  di  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,  Tav.  57.     D'Ancarv.  V.  i.p.  486. 
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it's  own.     We  fee  the  Etrufcans  looking  up  to  the  fame  deities, 
calUng  them  moilly  by  the  fame  names,  revering  them  under  the 
fame  emblematical  images,  and  cherifliing  the  fame  ideas  in  the 
detail  of  their  religion,  which  had  been  fucceffively  embraced 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  by  Egypt,  and  by  Greece.     We 
fee,   therefore,   the   evidences  of  thofe   Scythian   principles,  by 
which  the  world  had  been  fo  powerfully   impreffed,  and  which 
had  afted  lb  importantly  on  the  firft  fpirit  of  the  arts,  rifing  in 
encreafed    confirmations  to  our  views,  and   forminor  a  fa6l  of 
which  no  reafonable  doubt  can  be  entertained.     Etruria,  as  the 
leading  country  of  Italy  in  remote  antiquity,  adding  it's  fhare  ta 
thofe  confirmations,  gives  us  alfo  a  clue  by  which  we  are  to  folve 
the  earlier  progrefs  of  it's  genius,  the  fource  of  which  we  are  to 
find  in   Greece.     Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus   appears  to  have 
been  rightly  led  to  that  fource^  not  merely  of  Etrurian  but  of 
Italian  cultivation,  although  he  has  exprelfed  himfelf  in  a  lati- 
tude which  feems  at  firft  fight  objetlionable,  when  he  takes  oc- 
cafion  from  a  circumftance  which  fhewed  the  early  communica- 
tion of  the  Romans  with  Greece,  to  fay  that  "  the  former  were 
"  a  colony  from  the  latter*."     Had  he  faid  this,  as  he  has  attu- 
ally  done  in  another  paffage  already  quoted,  of  the  Aborigines, 
or  of  their  defendants  the  Latins,  into  whofe  place  the  Romans 
came,  his  affertion  would  have  been  fufficiently  maintained  by 
their  fucceffion  from  the  Palafgian  Greeks.      Still  more  immedi- 
ately juft  would  have  been  that  affertion  refpe£ting  the  Etrurians. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  was  the  Etrufcan  ftyle.     On  this  head 
many  curious  difquifitions  have  been  written,  and  much  pains 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  Rom.  Antiq.  lib.  Z. 
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have  been  employed,  which  have  neverthelefs  contributed  to 
obfcure  the  fubjcft  more  than  to  enlighten  it.  The  gencralitv  of 
thofe  who  have  engaged  in  this  inquiry  have  not  fufficiently  con- 
fidered  the  original  relation  of  Etruria  to  other  countries  from 
whence  it's  firfl:  notions  of  art  were  derived,  on  which  relation 
will  greatly  depend  at  lead  it's  firft  ftyle,  if  it's  fubfequent  epochs 
were  not  alfo  affefted  by  the  fame  caufe.  If  a  prepoffellion  be 
fuffered  to  take  place  in  favour  of  Etruria  as  original  in  art,  the 
ftyle  of  which  it  was  polfefled  will  lofe  at  leaflone  circumflance 
important  to  the  obferver,  viz.  it's  hiftorical  deduftion,  if  it  does 
not  gain  others  which  may  not  be  due  to  it.  The  affinity 
it  may  have  to  what  has  been  marked  in  other  countries, 
the  difcriminations  by  which  it  may  itfelf  be  marked,  and  the 
fucceffions  it  may  have  undergone,  are  all  needful  views  which 
will  be  taken  moft  correftly,  when  we  are  regularly  informed 
how  it  arofe  at  firfl. 

Among  the  refearches  which  have  been  made  into  this  topic, 
none  appears  to  have  done  it  more  juftice  in  a  lliort  compafs, 
than  an  "  Italian  Treatife  on  the  Etrufcan  language,  printed  at 
"  Rome  in  17S9,  by  an  anonymous  author ;"  who  has  reviewed  the 
Etrufcan  flyle  with  a  precifion  which  fliews  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  fubjeft,  although  he  has  fometimes  encumbered  his 
arguments  more  than  he  needed,  and  has  not  been  always  as  clear 
and  diftinft  as  might  have  been  wifhed.  We  fhall,  however,  take 
this  means  of  laying  his  remarks  before  the  Englifli  reader,  by 
making  them  the  principal  ground- work  of  what  we  have  to  fay 
on  this  part  of  our  inquiry. 

We  mud  not  conceive  that  the  Etrufcan  ftyle  and  the  works  of 
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Etrufcan  artifls  are  the  fame  thing.  That  ftyle,  called  by  the 
Latins  Tufcanicits,  does  not  apply  fo  immediately  to  a  nation  as 
to  a  fchool.  And  it  does  not  always  follow  that  the  artifts  of 
any  particular  nation  work  in  the  ftyle  of  it's  immediate  fchool. 
In  modern  paintings  Feti  is  by  nation  Roman,  but  his  ftyle  is 
Lombard.  It  has  never  been  afferted  nor  infinuated  by  any 
^\'riters,  that  all  the  works  of  art  of  the  Etrufcans  were  Tufcanic. 
That  name  was  given  to  the  ftyle  which  firft  ruled  in  the  fchool 
of  Etruria  down  to  a  certain  period.  How  early  that  fchool 
commenced,  or  how  near  it's  commencement  may  be  carried  to 
the  origin  of  the  nation  itfelf,  it  may  be  difficult  to  afcertain;  al- 
though it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  monuments  of  that  fchool, 
which  leave  no  doubt  of  appertaining  to  it's  earlieft  epochs.  Nei- 
ther is  it  eafy  to  fay  with  precifion  what  was  that  period  of  time 
when  the  Etrufcan  fchool  gave  place  to  another  fpirit,  or  at 
what  periods  it  might  embrace  thofe  partial  variations  which 
might  lead  eventually  to  the  change  of  it's  ftyle.  In  the  nature 
of  things  thofe  variations,  and  the  final  change,  muft  have  been 
gradual.  It  will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  mark  their  ftronger  evi- 
dences, where  they  are  decided  by  any  monuments. 

A^  infancy  is  every  where  the  fame,  we  ftiall  not  be  furprized 
to  find  the  Etrufcan  ftyle  labouring  under  the  fame  imperfeftions 
as  thofe  which  attended  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Grecian  ftyle 
in  their  firft  ftages.  Accordingly  Strabo  exprefsly  puts  upon 
the  fame  footing  the  original  ftyle  of  all  thofe  countries.  De- 
fcribing  the  tafte  of  an  Egyptian  ftatue,  he  fays,  "  it  is  like  the 
"  Etrufcan  ftatues,  and  the  very  old  ones  in  Greece*."     It  muft 

*  Strabo,  lib.  17.  p.  806.  edit.  Amftelod. 
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be  obferved  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  antique  Egyptian,  and  not  of 
that  M^hich  may  be  confidered  as  modernized,  for  Adrian  was  not 
then  in  being  ;  and  fo  with  refpeft  to  Greece,  he  does  not  mean 
to  compare  the  Etrufcan  flatues  fimply  to  the  antique  Grecian, 
fuch  as  were  thofe  of  the  age  and  tafte  of  Miron,  but  to  the  more 
antique  ftill,  whofe  defign  is  known  by  the  bronze  ftatute  of  Po- 
lycrates,  and  by  the  oldefl  monies  of  Magna  Graecia. 

This  is  plain  from  a  pafiTage  in  Quintilian,  which  is  worthy  of 
attention.  He  fays,  that  "  the  works  of  Galon  and  Egefias  were 
"  of  a  harder  kind,  and  very  near  to  the  Etrufcan,  duriora  et 
"  Tufcanicis  proxima;  thofe  of  Calamis  were  lefs  rigid  than  the 
*'  former;  and  thofe  of  Miron  were  fofter  than  the  laft.*"  The 
hardeft,  therefore,  and  mofl;  rigid  of  thofe  antique  fculptures, 
which  were  worthy  of  being  named  among  the  Greeks,  were 
tieareft  to  the  Etrufcan  flyle. 

Pliny  himfelf,  wltb  all  his  devotion  to  his  own  country,  has  in 
fa6l  fubfcribed  to  this  declaration.  For,  although  he  has  referred 
to  Etrufcan  arts  in  remote  antiquity,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  has 
neither  given  us  the  name  of  any  one  of  thofe  Etrufcan  artifts, 
nor  has  he  paffed  a  word  of  commendation  on  any  of  their 
fculptures,  except  the  Apollo  in  the  Palatine  library,  which  by 
the  way  carries  every  appearance  of  having  been  produced  in  a 
later  epoch,  when  the  Etrufcan  ftyle  was  wearing  off,  by  the  me- 
lioration of  Grecian  fpirit.  It  is  alfo  true  that  he  found  but  little 
to  commend  in  Egypt  and  in  ancient  Greece,  at  lead  he  has 
been  as  fparing  in  his  commendations  of  what  was  done  in  the 

*  Quint,  lib.  \2.  c.  lo. 
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antiquity  of  thofe  countries  as  in  his  applaufe  of  the  Etmfcan 
ftyle*.  Is  it  not  fair  to  infer,  that  he  confidered  the  earlier  flyle 
of  all  thofe  countries  as  pretty  much  alike,  and  affording  little  to 
boaft  of?  His  argument  was  ferved  by  the  antiquity  of  Etruf- 
can  arts. 

The  flyle  of  them  all  mufl  have  been  nearly  equal  in  merit,  as 
an  infancy  in  art,  which  in  every  nation,  and  in  every  period  of 
time,  let  it  rife  when  it  may,  will  furely  be  the  fame.  In  the  firft 
works  of  the  Egyptians  we  find  very  much  the  fame  method 
which  appears  in  the  Italian  works  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  ;  the  eyes  are  fliarp  at  the  corners  ;  the  face  fhapelefs ; 
the  fingers  long;  the  feet  ill-placed;  the  figure  without  pro- 
portion, without  attitude,  and  never  grouped  ;  the  relief  ex- 
tremely low.  By  fuch  marks  as  thefe  w^e  fliall  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  oldefl  Etrufcan  works,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  in  the 
cabinets  of  antique  bronzes.  And  there  we  find  the  Etrufcan 
figures  very  like  thofe  of  the  more  ancient  Greek  medals.  There 
are  alfo  other  Etrufcan  idols  fi:ill  more  rude,  and  with  eyes  hardly 
opened,  as  they  appeared  in  the  firft  Greek  ftatues  of  Dccdalust. 

In  ftone,  there  belong  to  the  earlier  fi;ages  of  that  Etrufcan 
ftyle  the  "  three  adopted  foldiers"  in  the  Etrufcan  mufeumj; 
which,  befides  the  marks  abovementioned,  fpeak  their  great  an- 
tiquity by  a  beard  or  hair  as  long  at  leaft  as  that  which  we  re- 
coiled in  Pompilius,  B;-utu3,  Camillus,  and  Curius,  and  which  is 

*  See  Caylus,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,   concerning  thofe  ftridlures  of 
Pliny.     Memoires  de  Litter,  vol.  25.  p.  350  et  355' 

t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.  fed.  76.  X  PI.  17. 

Vol.  II.  D 
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called  by  Horace,  Tibullus,  and  other  Latins,  intonfus.  Such  was 
the  ufe  of  all  Italy  in  the  firfl  ages  of  Rome,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  Volfcian  bafs-relief  of  Velletrius,  and  in  the  Hamilton-vafe*. 

Beyond  thefe,  and  fome  little  idols,  we  meet  with  few  monu- 
ments in  the  clafs  of  ftatuary,  which  can  be  depended  on  to 
evince  the  Etrufcan  flyle.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  thefe 
are  left  to  us.  And  yet  fome  of  thofe  little  idols,  which  carry 
very  much  the  appearance  of  Etrufcan,  have  been  found  in 
Greece.  Neverthelefs  by  fome  circumftance  or  other  the  dif- 
ficulty is  relieved.  The  genius  in  the  Barberini-palace,  al- 
though fimilar  in  many  things  to  that  in  the  Medici,  is  appar- 
ently Grecian,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  certainly  more  ancient  than 
the  latter,  but  becaufe  it's  ftyle  of  the  hair  was  quite  unufual  in 
Etruria. 

On  farcophagi,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guarnacci  has  made 
a  curious  colleftion  at  Volterra,  there  are  not  found  many  proofs 
of  that  flyle  which  has  been  defcribed  above  as  Etrufcan  ;  for 
a  plain  reafon  ;  becaufe  the  farcophagus,  which  manifeflly  al- 
ludes to  a  Greek  fable,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cuflom  of  burning 
the  dead,  and  enclofing  their  afhes  in  an  urn,  was  hardly  ever 
feen  among  the  Etrufcans,  or  in  all  Italy,  in  the  earlier  agesf , 
The  moft  ancient  praftice  was,  to  inter  the  dead,  and  to  mark 
the  place  either  with  a  covering,  or  with  that  little  pillar  which  is 
feen  in  the  Etrufcan  mufeumj,  and  which  by  it's  rude  workmanfliip 
and  character  appears  to  have  been  among  the  moft  ancient  monu- 

•  PI.  24,  25,  93.  t  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  V.  3.  c.  2,    Fabr.  Infcrip.  p.  15. 

+  Vol.  3.  pi.  16. 
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ments  of  Italy.  Sometimes  ingenuity  would  give  place  to  a 
little  flatue,  or  to  the  exhibition  of  a  man  among  Genii,  whether 
winged  or  unwinged,  or  of  a  facred  charafter,  as  is  done  on  the 
filver  vafe  in  the  abovementioned  mufeum,  whofe  charafters 
have  been  fhewn  to  bear  the  evidences  of  very  ancient  date*. 

In  marble,  Etrufcan  flatues  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  afcertained, 
and  the  doubt  is  encreafed,  if  the  marble  be  Greek.     There  are 
of  this  kind  feveral  which  have  been  commonly  called  Etrufcan, 
fuch  as  the  Minervaf,  and  fome  others  of  the  Villa  Albani ;  two 
of  the  Barberini-hall  ;  and  two  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  viz.   the 
head  of  Pallas,  and  her  flatue  ;  but  thefe  are  in  Greek  marble, 
and  therefore  fiiould  feem  mofl  fitly  afcribed  to  the  Greek  fchool. 
The  fame  obfervation  muft  be  made  of  many  bafs-reliefs,  whe- 
ther they  be   originals   or  copies,  which  are   now  at  Rome ; 
fuch  as  that  with  the  name  of  Callimachus  in  the  CampidoglioJ, 
and  others  which  Winckelmann  afcribes  to  the  Etrufcans ;  but 
their  marble   is  Greek,   and   therefore  it  muft   be  left   to  the 
intelligent  to  determine  whether  they  appear  to  maintain  thofe 
epochs  of  the  Greek  ftyle  with  which  they  fhould  be  conne6led. 
We  would  fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  of  the  twelve  deities,  and 
of  the  Leucothoe  with  Bacchus,  in  the  Villa  Albani  §  ;  of  the 
celebrated  Capitoline  altar|| ;  and  of  another  altar  and  candle- 
ftick  commonly  called  Etrufcan.     Neverthelefs  we  may  fafely 
take  for  Etrufcan  the  round  altar  of  Count  Staffa  in  Perugia**, 
on  which  is  cut  a  funeral  ceremony ;  there  are  befades  a  great 

*  See  Dempft.  V.  i.  tab.  78.  f  Mon.  Ined.  tab.  17. 

X  Sig.  Can.  Foggini  Muf.  Cap.  tab.  43.  §  Mon.  Ined.  tab.  56. 

II  Ibid.  tab.  5.  ♦*  Mon.  edit.  V.  3.  tab.  22. 
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many  urns  Etrufcan ;  and  fo  are  the  bafs-reliefs  of  tlie  bomc<l 
grotto.  The  only  queftion  on  thcfe  laft  is,  whether  they  do 
not  belong  to  that  fecond  epoch  in  the  Etrufcan  ftyle,  of  which 
v/e  fhall  fpeak  prefently. 

If  under  the  foregoing  circumftances,  and  indeed  in  a  gen- 
eral   afpeft,  there  be  fuch  a  fimilitude   between   the   Etrufcan 
ftyle  and  that  of  the  oldefl  Greeks  that  the  difcrimination  may 
not  always  be  eafy,  yet  there  are  others  in  which  that  difcrimi- 
nation is  plain  and  conftant.     And  thefe  we  fhall  find  in  the 
cloathing  of  the  figure.     The  older  Greeks  adorned  the  head 
with  long  channels  or  ringlets  of  hair,  which  fell  down  over  the 
neck,  as  may  ftill  be  obferved  in  the  Mercury  and  other  medals  of 
thofe  artifts,  in  the  ancient  Proferpines  on  the  medals  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  in  the  head  of  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum,  more 
ancient  than  all  the  other  bronzes  that  we  know  of*.     On  the 
contrary,  in   the  Etrufcan  medals,  and  idols,  and  other  works, 
thofe   hairs  were  commonly  either  ftraight  down,  or  cut  as  it 
became  the  Roman  falhion  ;  or,  if  they  were  formed  into  chan- 
nels, they   either  fell  about   the  forehead,  or  at  mod  encom- 
paffed  the  whole  head.     The  figure  or  charafter,  (if  fo  it  may 
be  called)  we  naturally  find  in  each  of  thole  ancient  fchools  to  be 
a  mere  copy  of  the  national  features  and  national  form  refpec- 
tively,  without  any  great  fl^ill  or  concern  about  the  idea,  fince  the 
artifts  of  thofe  times  worked  only  after  nature.     The  Etrufcan 
heads  have  the  profile  lefs  ftraight,  and  their  figures  have  ufually 
lefs  flendernefs,  than  the  Greeks +.     It   may  be  faid  that  the 
Etrufcan  ftyle  in  their  figures  is  conformable  to  that  of  their 

*  D'Anc.  V.  2,  p.  16.  +  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  5.  c.  40.     Catull.  Carra.  27* 
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arcliite5:ure.     The  Tufcan  order  is  the  floutefl  of  all ;  but  it 
is  the  leaft  genteel. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  the  Etrufcan  ftyle  in  it's  firfl 
epoch,  and  in  it's  hardeft  manner.  For  it  had  a  fecond  and 
more  meliorated  epoch,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  flill 
preferving  the  name  and  the  conflitution  of  the  Etmfcan  flyle. 
Indeed,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  original  hardnefs  and 
rigidnefs  of  that  ftyle  was  continually  wearing  off.  When  we 
confider  that  the  Etrufcans  were  a  people  naturally  fond  of  fine 
arts,  and  moreover  as  induftrious  as  they  were  ingenious,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  they  would  not  make  a  progrefs  equal  to 
the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  were  afforded  ;  and 
thofe  opportunities  they  had,  when  the  arts  had  become  ad- 
vanced in  Sicily  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The  many  colle6lions 
of  Etrufcan  urns  and.  idols  fliew  us  at  this  day  their  gradual 
progrefs  from  great  ignorance  to  a  good  apprehenfion.  That 
progrefs  muft  have  been  affifled  in  an  efpecial  manner  by  their 
commuincations  with  the  Greeks*,  which  were  kept  up  not 
only  by  commerce,  but  by  colonies  of  Greeks  frequently  mi- 
grating to  Etruria,  either  from  motives  of  fpeculation,  or  from 
the  preffures  of  fuch  public  circumftances  as  thofe  which  lent 
Demaratus  and  his  friends  from  Corinth  to  that  countryt. 

That  this  was  a  principal  fource  of  their  improvements  is  plain 
from  the  abundance  of  Greek  fables,  which  were  engraved  on 
their  pateras,  on  gems,  and  efpecially  on  farcophagi,  and  which, 

*  Winck.  Hift.  V.  i.  p.  164.     Mon.  Ined.  p.  26. 
t  Strabo.  lib,  5.  p.  119.     Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  12. 
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if  their  various  types  were  united  together,  would  form  perhaps 
a  better  feries  of  celebrated  fafts  from  the  mythological  age  of 
Cadmus  to  that  of  UlyfTes,  than  is  made  up  by  monuments 
which  remain  from  the  Greek  or  Roman  chifTels  alone.  In 
the  exprelTion  of  thofe  fables  there  are  the  plaineft  evidences  of 
Grecian  tuition,  and  of  an  influence  which  came  much  clofer 
than  that  of  oral  tradition,  although  it  were  true  that  in  fome 
circumftances  the  uncertainty  of  that  oral  tradition  might  have 
been  the  caufe,  as  Winckelmann  fuppofes,  of  thofe  equivocal 
defcriptions,  and  even  variations  from  the  authorities  of  Gre- 
cian writers,  which  are  fometimes  found  in  thofe  Etrufcan  en- 
gravings. But  they  are  more  often  expreffed  with  the  fame 
minute  particularity  in  which  they  are  read  in  Homer,  and  ^schy- 
lus,  and  other  tragic  writers.  Even  in  the  Greek  cojlume  there 
is  no  neglcft* :  the  furies  are  affifling  to  a  murder  juft  as  you 
fee  them  reprefented  by  thofe  tragic  writers  among  the  Greeksf . 
The  cloathing,  the  fhields,  are  Greek :  the  coat  of  mail,  the 
lielmet  with  it's  plume  of  feathers,  inftead  of  the  cojffis  which 
Ifidorus  calls  Etrufcan,  are  as  they  appear  in  the  Greek  mar- 
bles.    The  architefture  is  more  frequently  Grecian  than  Etrufcan. 

By  thofe  fables  not  only  more  enlarged  ideas  were  given  to 
the  Etrufcans,  but  a  method  of  reprefenting  them,  to  which 
they  had  not  before  been  competent,  and  which  ferved  them  in 
the  reprefentation  of  other  fubjefts.  More  than  thofe  affiftances 
were  not  wanting  to  an  ingenious  people :  in  fcience,  as  in 
nature,  but  few  feeds  are  required,  where  the  foil  is  good,  to 
produce  an  abundant  encreafe.    In  Etruria  tOo,  into  which  thofe 

*  Mon.  Ined.  p.  2.  t  ^fchyl.  Choeph,  5.  527. 
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fables  pafTed,  and  indeed  in  all  Italy,  was  enjoyed  much  greater 
quiet  than  in  Greece.  The  energy,  therefore,  which  had  affifted 
the  Grecian  fancy  in  ihofe  fables,  and  had  enabled  it  to  draw 
a  fcene  the  moment  it  was  beheld  or  read,  became  tranflated  at 
the  fame  time  into  that  new  climate,  and  was  foflered  in  it's 
groM^th  ;  infomuch  that  in  procefs  of  time,  and  in  certain  pla- 
ces, that  country  might  vie  with  fome  of  the  artifls  of  Greece. 
We  fhould  be  too  hafty,  however,  in  faying  fo  much  of  this 
fecond  epoch  in  the  Etrufcan  ftyle,  on  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. 

To  illuftrate  the  palTage  which  that  epoch  was  making  to 
greater  advantages,  nothing  can  be  citW  more  favourable  than 
the  celebrated  gem  of  five  Theban  heroes,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  cabinet  of  Baron  Stofch.  The  figure  is  not  fine,  nor 
proportionable,  and  therefore  no  traces  of  the  Greek  tafte  were 
than  yielded.  Yet  Winckelmann  has  marked  there  a  good 
apprehenfion  of  anatomy  ;  and  every  one  may  obferve  in  it 
the  ufual  palfage  which  is  made  by  art,  when  firft  it  means  to 
quit  a  beaten  path  ;  that  is,  it  ftrikes  at  once  into  the  oppofite 
excefs.  So  it  was  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  it  left  that  primitive 
ftiffnefs  and  flupidity,  from  which  the  figure  was  conduced  to 
a  proportion  which  Ihewed  itfelf  in  lefier  parts,  to  an  exceffive 
difcrimination  of  bones  and  mufcles,  a«d  to  an  aftion  in  the 
movement  which  was  quite  unnatural.  Another  defeft  fub- 
fifting  in  that  ftyle  was  the  want  of  chara6ler.  One  fame  head 
ferves  equally,  if  it  be  poffible,  for  a  Diana  and  a  Venus,  for 
a  Bacchus  and  an  Apollo. 

On  thefe  accounts  the  works  of  that  fecond  epoch  have  not 
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indeed  been  much  prized  by  Roman  authors,  becaufe  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  works  were  not  confiderable  ;  to  the  relt,  however, 
as  a  fmallcr  portion  bordering  on  a  better  tafle,  they  have  not 
refufed  fome  admiration,  and  with  fome  reafon.  For,  it  muft 
be  confefTed,  amidfl;  thofe  defefts  there  broke  forth  much  of 
that  beauty,  which  it  is  faid  the  Romans  greatly  vahied.  They 
were  pleafed  with  that  fimpHcity  of  form,  which  carried  as  it 
were  the  image  of  thofe  cuftoms  that  marked  the  excellent  an- 
tiques. They  were  pleafed  with  that  diligence,  or,  as  Pliny 
called  it,  that  curiojity  in  fmall  mattei"s,  in  cloathing  and  in 
ornament ;  that  exaftnefs  and  finifliing  of  folds,  that  border  of 
the  mantle,  that  curl  of  the  hair.  The  necklace,  the  feal,  the 
chaplet,  the  fymbol,  afforded  as  high  a  pleafure  even  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian,  as  was  derived  to  many  from  the  fpeaking 
af  the  ancient  Latin.  As  an  example  of  that  ftyle  may  certainly 
be  taken  the  goddefs  with  a  crown  of  oak  in  Muf.  Etrufc,  pi.  3. 
and  better  flill  the  fuppofed  Juno  Argiva,  Ibid.  pi.  23.  or  the 
Mars  lately  obtaijied,  but  we  believe  not  yet  publidied. 

From  that  curiofity  and  luxury  in  drefs,  whofe  ultimate  ef- 
fects became  fatal  to  Etrufcan  freedom*,  as  it's  immediate  in- 
fluences affefted  the  tafle  of  Etrufcan  art,  arofe  the  many 
precious  gems  engraved  in  that  tafte ;  the  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments,  with  which  ladies  are  reprefented  in  bafs-reliefs  ;  and 
which  were  never  feen  in  Greece  or  Rome  ;  and  the  profufion 
of  gilding  laid  on  the  farcophagus  of  Perugia,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  of  Volterraf . 

*  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  9.  c.  16.  ■  t  Gori  Muf.  Etr.  V.  3.  p.  127. 
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If  we  can  depend  on  the  evidences  of  that  lirn,  that  is  to  fay, 
on  the  AJ]i  found  within  it,  and  on  the  pi6lures  of  men  placed 
upon  it,  all  of  which  have  the  beard  {haven,  a  ufage  which  was 
introduced  moft  probably  into  all  Italy  as  well  as  into  Rome 
not  earlier  than  the  year  454*,  that  tafte  mufl  have  continued 
for  fome  time  after  the  474th  year  of  Rome. 

In  fome  inflances,  however,  were  beheld  the  evidences  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  tafte,  whatever  fhare  in  it  Etruria  might  have ;  as 
in  the  celebrated  urn  of  Scipio,  now  in  the  Clementine  mufeum, 
which  mufl;  have  been  wrought  in  the  fame  age  with  the  urn 
laft;  mentioned,  and  which  has  a  taglio,  and  a  Doric  frize  with 
triglyphs,  and  with  rofes  of  various  fafhions.  In  that  urn  of 
Scipio  there  is  a  great  likenefs  to  fome  of  the  Etrufcan  farcophagi, 
which  fliew  hardly  any  other  difference  than  in  their  greater  fize. 
Not  very  diftant  alfo  from  the  time  of  Scipio,  if  we  confider 
their  ufe  as  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
finally  prohibited  in  the  568th  year  of  Rome,  muft  have  been 
wrought  the  three  myft.ic  chefts  lately  difcovered ; — that  of 
Kircher,  with  the  Latin  infcription  on  it^  and  on  the  patera 
found  with  it; — that  of  Signior  Vifconti,  with  the  Etrufcan  in- 
fcription on  the  patera; — and  that  of  Mr.  Byrest.  All  the 
three  fliew  what  that  epoch  had  to  boaft  of,  as  to  a  good  ftyle, 
both  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Argonauts  cut  around  them,  and  in 
the  little  ftatue  of  the  cover,  which  the  two  firft  have,  efpecially 
that  of  Kircher,  which  is  moreover  of  a  better  Etrufcan  ftyle, 
although  it  be  the  work  of  a  Roman.  The  fame  defign  is  found 
in  many  figures  of  another  cheft  i^eferred  to  by  Bianchini  in  his 

*  Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  59.  t  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  V.  i.  p.,8i. 
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Univerfal  Hiflor}-*,  which  is  now  preferved  in  the  Borglan 
mufeum  at  Velletri,  and  is  afcribed  by  the  learned  to  the  myf- 
terics  of  Bacchus,  akhough  the  Prelate  Borgia  beheved  tliat  it 
alluded  to  the  univerfal  deluge.  The  animals  engraven  on  it 
feem  indeed  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  workmanfliip,  if  that  which 
is  rough  is  fufficient  to  pafs  for  fuch ;  but  the  women  and  the 
men  are  very  well  wrought,  nor  do  they  fluew  any  thing  of  the 
antique  beyond  the  pofition  of  the  feet. 

From  thefe  evidences  it  will  appear,  that  in  this  fecond  epoch 
the  Etrufcan  ftyle  was  flruggling  with  fome  fuccefs  againft  the 
rudenefs  under  which  it  had  originally  laboured  ;  that  it  had 
gained  a  better  apprehenfion  of  defign  in  fome  points,  although 
it's  improvements  were  by  no  means  equal  in  all  the  parts  and 
objefts  of  defign  ;  that  if  in  the  common  effefts  of  zeal  to  get 
rid  of  what  was  coarfe  and  rude,  that  zeal  fell  into  the  oppofite 
extreme  of  labouring  too  much  on  what  was  little  and  trivial, 
yet  the  profpeft  was  opened  by  that  exaftnefs  in  what  was  little 
to   an   equal    correftnefs  in   greater  parts ;    that  although  the 
Etrufcan  ftyle  was  not  loft,   nor  the   Grecian   gained,  yet  the 
way  to  the  latter  began  to  be  feen  by  men  of  fuperior  difcern- 
ment,  and  a  progrefs  in  it  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
grees in  which  individuals  were  elevated  in  talents. 

Tha.t  progrefs  was  compleated,  and  the  Grecian  ftyle  was 
gained,  when  in  the  language  of  Horace,  GrcPcia  capta  ferum 
viclorevi  cepit,  et  artes  intulit  agrejli  Latio-f,  The  viftor}^  of 
Mummius  Achaicus  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  608,  wloich 

*  Pa.  178.  t  Hor.  Epift.  lib.  a.  Ep.  i.  v.  157. 
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may  be  confidered  as  clofing  the  fecond  epoch  of  the  Etrufcan 
flyle,  and  opening  a  third  and  laft  epoch  to  the  ancient  arts  of 
Etruria.  Perhaps  the  Etrufcan  ftyle  itfelf  may  be  looked  upon 
as  then  vanifhing,  when  thofe  artifts  became  imitators  of  the 
Greeks  who  were  gone  before,  and  rivals  of  thofe  Greeks  who 
were  living.  Their  poffeffion  of  the  Grecian  ftyle,  however, 
could  not  have  been  effefted  at  once,  it  muft  have  been  gradual. 
And  that  gradual,  but  quicker,  movement  was  confpicuous  in 
many  things.  In  all  the  urns  of  that  period,  which  may  be  feen 
inVolterraand  it's  neighbourhood,  gilding  is  banifhed  from  alabaf- 
ter,  the  proportions  of  bodies  are  more  juft  and  exprelfed  with 
more  life,  the  heads  are  more  fine.  The  matters  of  thofe  work.? 
fhewed  in  general  that  they  cbferved  good  rules,  or  at  leaft  imi- 
tated good  performances ;  yet  there  is  wanting  a  perfeft  execu- 
tion, efpecially  in  the  delicate,  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
Grecian  art.  If  in  that  particular  circumftance  they  never 
equalled  the  Greeks,  we  muft  not  be  furprized,  fmce  with  all  the 
veftiges  of  the  Etrufcan  ftyle  that  were  loft  in  the  Grecian,  in  all 
probability  fo  much  of  the  old  national  chara6ler  as  confifted 
in  the  tafte  of  original  details  was  never  entirely  quitted 
And  in  that  they  fliould  appear  to  have  fomething  to  claim,  fince 
their  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  not  fervile,  but  was  reconciled 
with  the  care  of  preferving  an  original  chara61er*. 

Here  therefore  we  fee  the  Grecian  influence,  which  had  been 
the  firft  mover  of  art  in  Etruria,  compleating  it's  connection  with 
that  country,  by  carrying  Etrufcan  artifts  from  original  rudenefs 
to  the  pofteflion  of  it's  own  mature  tafte.     We  muft  not  there- 

*  Ufage  des  Statues,  p.  434. 
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fore  refer  to  this  epoch  thofe  paffages  of  Strabo  and  Quintilian, 
which  have  been  quoted  before,  and  in  which  the  comparifon  is 
made  of  Egyptian  and  old  Greek  works  to  Etrufcan.  To  bring 
the  Etrufcan  of  this  epoch  into  any  fuch  comparifon  would  be 
to  pervert  every  evidence.  And  therefore  Horace,  when  he 
enumerates  Etrufcan  ftatues  among  precious  things,  avoids  the 
ancient  word,  and  does  not  call  them  Tufcanica,  but  Tyrrhena 
Sigilla*.  So  when  he  praifes  Italy  as  fuperior  in  the  fine  arts 
to  Greece,  pingimus  atque  pfallimus,  etluElamur  Achivis  doElius 
uiidisi,  we  mufl  fufpeft  that  he  means  particularly  to  praife  the 
Etrufcans,  and  the  Etrufcans  of  this  epoch  ;  otherwife  there  is  an 
exprefs  contradi6lion  between  his  fentiments  and  thofe  of  Vircrii{[; 
on  the  fame  point  of  faft,  with  an  exprefs  reference  to  the  Ro- 
mans. As  for  the  Etrufcans,  they  had  at  all  times  been  moft 
difpofed,  as  an  ingenious  people,  and  unremitting  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flatuary,  to  become  competitors  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
this  epoch  that  competition  was  carried  to  it's  beft  fuccefs. 

Among  the  farcophagi  collected  in  the  Royal  Mufeum  there  are 
not  many  examples  to  be  cited  of  the  rifing  progrefs  of  this  epoch. 
On  one  of  thofe  farcophagi,  Philoftetes  in  a  cave  between  Ulyffes 
in  a  penfive  mood  and  Diomede,  is  very  ftriking^.  That  far- 
cophagus  is  not  entire,  but  is  much  to  be  admired.  Nearer  fljll 
to  the  Greek  ftyle  are  the  heroes  of  Thebes,  the  Mithriacus,  the 
Penthefilea  with  all  her  furbelow  of  drefs  as  in  fome  of  the  fine 
farcophagi  at  Rome.  On  thofe  three  it  is  true  that  there  is  r>o 
Etrufcan  charafter  incribed  ;  but  that  is  no  objeftion,  becaufe  it 

*  Hor.  Epift.  lib.  2.  epift.  2.  t  Ibid.  lib.  2.  epift.  I. 

$  ^neid.  lib.  6.  v.  847— 853.  §  Q^  Calab.  lib.  9.  v.  334 
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is  not  always  found  in  works  flill  later* ;  and  yet  we  are  certain 
that  the  Etrufcan  character  lafled  long  in    Etruria ;  there   are 
proofs  of  it  on  urns  of  the  feventh  or  eighth  age  of  Rome,  and 
there  are  medals  which  fhew  that  in  the  focial  war  the  confederates 
kept  to  the  ancient  writingt.     If  thofe  works,  having  no  Etruf- 
can infcription,  are  neverthelefs  to  be  afcribed  to  this  epoch,  the 
having  that  infcription  is  no  objeftion  to  others,  which  may  flill 
be  reduced  to  the  fame  period,  fuch  as  the  Pallas  in  bronze,  and 
the  celebrated  haranger.     The  laft  of  thefe,  in  particular,  has 
been  conflantly  miflaken  and  (hewn  for  the  produce  of  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  when  it  is  unqueflionable 
that  no  fuch  exprelfion  of  nature  as  is  given  in  that  piece  of  art 
ever  marked  the  Etrufcan  works  of  thofe  early  times.    And  that 
miflake  feeras  to  have  been  owing  to  it's  having  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Veii,  and  to  it's  having  an 
Etrufcan  infcription.     A  very  good  call  from  that  haranger  may 
be  feen  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  London.     If  the  following  be 
denominated  minor  works,  yet  they  poffefs  much  of  this  epoch, 
viz.  the  Bacchus  of  the  third  cabinet  grouped  with  a  genius,  and 
the  young  boy  of  Signior  Corazzi  at  Cortona,  with  an  Etrufcan 
infcription  ;  on  which  monument  have  written  the  two  great  an- 
tiquarians, Pafferi  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Colunibarian  Acade- 
my, and  Coltellini  in  ^  fepar^te  work. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Etrufcan  ftyle.  It  may  not  be  amifs 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  other  ancient  fchools  of  Italy,  fo 
far  as  they  may  appear  to  interfere  with  the  Etrufcan,  and  which 

*  Muf.  Etrufc.  V.  3.  tab.  23,  27,  &c. 

t  Thef,  Numis.  nuronji.  incert.  tab.  i,  num.4. 
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will  beft  be  made  in  this  place,  without  taking  up  the  fubje6l 
a  sain  when  we  come  to  Rome. 


'O' 


It  may  naturally  be  conceived  from  what  we  have  faid  of  the 
early  fettlements  formed  in  Italy  by  the  CEnotrian  Pelafgi,  that 
other  parts  of  that  country,  as  well  as  Etruria,  received  from 
thofe  colonifts  what  notions  of  art  they  had  to  communicate,  and 
that  thofe  firft  communications  would  be  encreafed  from  time 
to  time  as  thofe  fettlements  became  more  filled  from  Greece.  It 
will  not  therefore  militate  againft  any  thing  here  advanced,  if  it 
be  granted  that  while  the  fpirited  ingenuity  of  Etruria  took  the 
lead  in  cultivated  fcience*,  the  reft  of  Italy  was  not  barbarous. 
Pliny  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  that  befides  the  Etrufcans  there  were 
from  the  earlieft  days  of  Rome  artifts  among  the  Latins  and 
Volfcians  employed  in  ornamental  workst.  But  it  is  fufficient 
for  the  Etrufcans  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  elegant  art ;  and  it 
is  fome  tribute  to  that  pretenfion,  if  the  name  of  Etrufcan  has 
been  fometimes  given  indifferently  to  every  ancient  work  of 
Italy;  nor  is  there  any  inconfiftency  in  that,  fince  it  has  already 
been  obferved  in  thefe  pages,  that  by  the  Etrufcan  we  under- 
ftand  a  ftyle,  and  not  the  country.  It  was  natural  for  that 
Ilyle,  as  taking  the  lead  in  Italy,  to  pervade  every  other  fchool 
that  rofe  up  in  it.  The  Etrurians  themfelves  in  very  early  times 
fettled  colonies  in  Lombardy.  And  therefore  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  of  Picenum,  of  Rome,  of  Bologna,  and  of 
every  place  throughout  Italy,  are  preferved  idols  found  in 
thofe  rep  eftive  territories,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  very 
like  thofe  which  have  been  found  in  Tufcany.     All  thefe  can 

•.  Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  V.  4.  c.  i.  fee.  3.  t  Plin.  lib.  35.  c  I2. 
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can  hardly  be  confidered  as  the  works  of  that  particular  country, 
and  fo  far  they  fliew  more  plainly  the  prevalence  of  it's  fchool. 
Yet  it  would  be  unnatural  and  furprizing,  if  there  were  not  in 
the  works  of  thofe  other  Italian  fchools  certain  difcriminations 
from  the  Etrufcan.  Thofe  difcriminations  are  a6iually  found, 
but  they  detraft  nothing  from  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter,  while 
they  properly  mark  the  fchool  from  which  they  ilfued.  They 
do  not  confifl  fo  much  in  the  variation  of  general  chara<?;er,  as  in 
a  variation  of  their  refpeftive  cojlume,  in  the  cutting  of  the  hair, 
in  the  garments,  and  in  the  armour.  With  refpeft  to  the  finenefs 
of  work,  nothing  that  came  from  any  of  thofe  other  fchools,  if 
we  except  the  Roman,  appears  to  have  been  comparable  with 
what  was  really  Etrufcan.  And  the  Roman  certainly  had  con- 
fiderable  pretenfions.  The  ftatue  of  Virius,  and  the  rayftic 
chefl;  of  Plautius,  which  carries  a  more  ancient  charafter,  fliew 
how  much  the  arts  were  then  advanced  in  Rome*.  A  work  very 
like  that  chell  is  feen  in  a  patera  with  a  head  of  Bacchus  in  the 
Royal  Gallery. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  fludious  in  antique  art,  tliat  Gori  has 
promifcuoufly  afcribed  to  the  Etrufcan  fchool  the  general  affem- 
blage  of  thofe  works  which  refemble  the  Etrufcan,  and  which 
have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  that  formulary  there 
are  many  among  the  learned  who  think  that  Gori  has  gone  too 
far,  and  who  difapprove  of  his  ideas  as  confining  to  one  city,  or 
to  one  particular  part  of  a  country,  the  great  fplendor  of  art,  in 
which  all  ancient  Italy  has  fome  right  to  participatef.     The 

*  Muf.  Kirch.  V.  2.  p.  63. 

t  See  Pafferi  Lett.  Rom,  i.     Olivieri,  fundazione  di  Pefaro,  p.  27. 
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fame  refle£tions  have  been  pafTed  upon  the  opinions  which  allow 
none  but  Etrufcan  vafes:  and  Winckelman  in  particular,  having 
conceived  that  pretenfion  to  be  too  exclufive,  and  to  engrofs  too 
much,  has  engrafted  upon  it  the  pretenfions  of  the  Sicilian  and 
Campanian  vafes*. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  make  thefe  obfervations  to  the  reader, 
who  will  purfue  them  as  far  as  he  fliall  feel  himfelf  interefled  in 
that  refearch. 

It  is  now  proper  that  we  fhould  fpeak  of  the  architefture  of 
Etruria,  which  holds  the  firft,  and  very  important,  place  in  the  or- 
ders of  that  elegant  fcience . 

All  the  writers  on  architefture  have  agreed,  that  the  Etrufcans 
■were  among  the  firft  people  in  Italy  who  gave  proofs  of  that 
branch  of  art.  And  fome  had  gone  fo  near  to  the  truth,  as  to 
intimate  their  opinion  that  the  Doric  was  firft.  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Etrurianst.  A  little  further  inveftigation  of  the  evi- 
dence connected  with  the  fubjeft  would  have  fliewn  them  how 
that  opinion,  nearly  right,  but  not  finally  fo,  might  have  been 
Hated  with  correftnefs.  They  would  have  found,  what  has  been 
already  fuggefted  by  us  in  the  preceding  volume,  that  an  order, 
or  at  leafl  a  certain  ftyle  of  building,  very  much  a  kin  to  the 
Doric,  but  ftouter,  and  above  two  hundred  years  older  than  that 
which  the  Dorians  eftabliftied  in  Peloponefus,  was  employed 
there  by  the  Pclafgi,  who  built  Pifa,  and  Croton,  and  other  cities 
in  that  country,  and  by  CEnomaus  the  king  of  Elis,  who  built  a 

*  Wirxk,  Hift.  lib.  3,  c.  4.  t  Leoni's  Albert!,  p.  141. 
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palace  there  at  that  great  diftance  of  time  before  the  Doric  be- 
came known  as  an  order* — that  in  the  Etrurian  Pifa,  Croton, 
and  other  towns  erefted  by  the  fame  Pelafgi  migrating  from 
Greece,  monuments  of  that  fpecies  of  architefture  have  ap- 
peared, as  naturally  they  might  be  expefted — and  that  thofe  au- 
thorities are  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  becaufe  Paufanias,  tra- 
velling through  Greece,  was  fhewn  one  of  the  columns,  then 
carefully  preferved  as  a  curiofity,  which  had  made  a  part  of  that 
palace  of  CEnomaus,  and  which  from  it's  great  affinity  to  the 
Doric  he  thought  fit  to  call  by  that  namef,  although  it's  anti- 
quity was  fo  much  greater.  Nothing  tlierefore  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  the  order  which  took  the  name  of  Tiifcan  was 
that  fame  order  or  flyle  which  had  been  ufed  in  Peloponefus ; 
and  that  how  much  foever  it  might  be  like  the  fubfequent  Doric, 
it  was  not  that  Doric  itfelf,  although  we  muft  prefume  that  it 
gave  the  principles  to  that  Doric,  which  differed  from  it  of 
courfe  when  it  became  more  dreffed  than  that  which  had  gone 
before  it. 

Here  therefore  we  fee  the  Etrufcan  archite6lure,  like  every  other 
branch  of  Etrufcan  art,  to  have  been  a  Grecian  ftyle  in  it's  ori- 
gin, but  in  it's  antiquity  prior  by  fome  ages  to  the  name  of  an 
order  in  Greece,  and  taking  that  name  when  it  palTed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Etrurians.  We  fee  alfo  the  reafons  why  the 
Etrufcan  and  Doric  orders  have  been  fo  reciprocally  taken 
for  each  other,  and  fo  indiftinftly  defcribed  by  authors.  Even 
Vitruvius,  telling  us  of  the  various  manner  in  which  the 
Tufcan  was  executed,  leaves  it  almoft  to  be  confidered  as  a 

*  D'Ancarv.  V.  2.  p.  283.  289.  367.  t  P„ufan.  lib.  5.  c.  20.  p.  428. 
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Doric*.  Others  have  left  the  fame  conchifion  to  be  drawn 
•from  a  general  fimilarity  of  plainnefs  and  flrcngth  which  charac- 
terizes both,  and  from  fome  proportions  which  are  common  to 
both.  Thus  it  has  been  no  eafy  matter  for  refpeftable  writers 
in  architefture  to  ascertain  precifely  the  difHnftions  between 
them.  In  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona,  Pola,  Nifmes,  and  Ca- 
pua, fome  have  afferted  the  order  to  be  Tufcan,  others  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  Doricf.  That  of  Capua  was  certainly 
Tufcan  below,  and  Doric  in  the  fecond  order;];.  Some  have 
gone  fo  far  as  to  queflion  whether  the  Tufcan  can  be  confidered 
as  a  regular  order^  ;  or  they  have  looked  for  the  exemplication 
of  it,  where  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  others,  writing  pro- 
fefledly  of  the  orders,  have  pafTed  over  the  Tufcan||.  Some 
have  undertaken  to  explain  more  particularly  it's  conftitution, 
but  finding  no  Tufcan  ornaments  among  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  they  have  depended  more  on  the  fidelity  of  their  own 
imagination  than  on  aflured  authorities**.. 

What  that  order  is,  perhaps  we  {hall  be  bed  informed  by  the- 
Marquis  Maffei  in  his  Hiflory  of  ancient  Amphitheatres.  A 
more  decided  view  of  it,  or  at  leaft  of  that  compofition  which 
had  been  given  to  it  by  time,  feems  there  to  have  been  afforded 
than  had  before  been  obtained  even  by  thofe  who  had  fought 
it  where  beyond  difpute  it  will  be  found,  if  any  where  entire, 
in  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona  and  Pola,  but  efpecially  of  the 
former.     Scamozzi  bellowed   fome   pains   on   this  order>  and 

*  Vitruv.  lib.  4,  c.  7.  de  Tufcanicis  generibus. 

+  Serlio.  Palladio.  Daviler.  San  felici.  Mazochio.  Blondsl. 

+  Swinb.  V.  4.  p   328.  §  Chambiay.  Daviler.  |  Albertu 
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tliought  that  he  had  gained  the  whole  of  it  from  the  remains  of 
ancient  buildings ;  but  he  was  miftaken,  or  he  would  not  have 
put  the  heads  of  his  beams  in  his  frize.  Palladio  came  nearer 
to  a  right  fource  of  difcovery  by  taking  the  counterpoize  of  the 
Tufcan  architraves,  frize,  and  cornice,  from  the  arena  of  Ve- 
rona ;  but  he  fhewed  an  architrave  without  members,  a  frize 
without  poiifhing,  a  cornice  with  other  parts,  and  the  whole 
with  various  meafures ;  in  confequence  he  (hewed  that  he  had 
only  remarked  the  two  lower  (lories,  which  perhaps  he  fuffered 
himfeif  to  mix,  and  he  partly  confeffes  it,  with  what  he  had  feen 
in  other  buildings,  and  that  he  had  ncglefted  to  obferve  the  up- 
permoft  ftory  which  was  mofl  worthy  of  attention.  Indeed  the 
narrownefs  of  the  ftreet  has  principally  hindered  the  building 
from  being  viewed  to  advantage,  at  lead  in  it's  higher  orna- 
ments. Thus  fpeaks  the  Marquis  Maffei  himfeif*,  who  goes 
on  to  explain  the  conllitution  and  divifion  of  thofe  ornaments, 
and  to  correft  fome  miflakes  of  others  who  had  undertaken  to 
defcribe  them.  To  that  explanation  we  refer  the  reader  who 
is  defirous  to  be  informed  of  the  Tufcan  order,  remarking  only 
that  it's  members  will  there  be  found  very  differently  divided 
from  thofe  of  the  other  orders,  vet  not  with  lefs  fymmetry, 
and  certainly  with  m.ore  majeftic  folidity.  Maffy  flrength  was 
it's  ■  predominant  chara61er,  and  when  it  appeared  in  a  ruflic 
form,  that  ftrength  was  conceived  to  be  particularly  expreffed 
by  the  roughnefs,  the  knobs,  and  protuberancies  of  the  (tone. 
When  brown  with  age  as  at  Verona,  or  white  with  age  as  at 
Pola,  they  acquired  a  grandeur  which  became  revered.  That 
manner  of  working,  whenever  it  M^as  purfued,  as  it  was  very  often 

*  Pa.  229 — 2J3. 
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in  the  larger  fabrics  of  antiquity*,  was  not  only  a  great  faving  of 
labour,  but  was  natural  to  thofe  who  thought  that  ftrufture  mod 
coinpleat  which  bore  mofl  flrongly  the  firfl  features  of  nature. 

Thus  built,  fays  Albertit,  the  old  Italians,  partial  to  that 
beauty  which  was  obtained  by  an  attention  to  prudent  parfimony^ 
and  was  found  aflbciated  with  llrength  and  convenience.  That 
ftyle  of  building,  ever  fince  employed  where  it's  effeft  has  bee» 
preferred  to  Doric,  was  the  choice  of  the  Etrufcans,  and  was 
not  confined  merely  to  their  fepulcres,  their  labyrinths,  and 
fubterraneous  ftruftures.  It  is  faid,  moreover,  to  have  been 
aflifled  by  many  excellent  treatifes  among  them,  which  are  now 
loft,  but  of  which  the  Romans,  deriving  probably  from  thofe 
neighbours  the  firft  ideas  of  architecture,  muft  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage. We  are  aftured  that  thofe  early  documents  and  exam- 
ples were  followed  by  the  Romans  with  great  emulation,  as  foon- 
as  they  were  competent  to  undertake  them  for  themfelves  ;  and 
that  tafte  was  never  neglefted  through  the  whole  period  of  their- 
hiftory,  whenever  it  befitted  the  fituation  of  their  defign.  The 
fubterraneous  monument  at  Clufium,  now  Chiufi,  in  an  earlier 
period,  the  amphitheatres  abovementioned  in  later  ones,  and 
the  column  of  Trajan,  as  Chambray  infifts  upon  it,  may  ferve 
as  great  proofs  of  the  juftice  done  by  them  to  the  Tufcan  order. 
To  thofe  inftances  we  mult  add  the  temple  built  by  Tarquin  to. 
Jupiter  Tarpeius,  for  which  he  brought  an  architefl  from 
Etruria;];.  That  temple  was  among  thofe  which  were  moft  ad- 
mired by  Conftantius,  when  he  went  to  Rome§.    Whatever  por- 

*  Palladio,  p.  104.  +  Pa.  I14..  J  Liv.  lib.  it. 

§  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib,  16.  p.  71.. 
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tions  of  it's  original  defign  might  have  remained  to  fo  diflant 
a  period,  that  defign,  which  we  muft  prefume  to  be  Tufcan, 
muft  have  been  grand,  and  have  poffefled  great  merit,  to  have 
been  admired  amidft  fuch  temples  as  thofe  of  Venus  and  of 
Peace,  amidft  thofe  ftruftures  to  which  the  ages  of  Adrian  and 
of  Vefpafian  had  given  birth. 


[38] 

BOOK  V. 
ANCIENT  ROME. 

CHAP.  I. 

Rome  indebted  to  Etruria  for  her  Jirjl  acquaintance  with  arts, 
and  for  the  general  formation  of  her  new  Jl ate,  but  no  evi- 
dences of  painting  there  under  her  kings — not  true  that  fie 
could  only  obtain  figures  in  clay  on  Demaratus's  arrival  in 
Etruria — equally  difputable,  that  the  images  of  deities  in  the 
temples  of  Italy  were  of  clay  or  wood  before  the  conquejl  of 
Afia — no  images,  however,  of  deities  for  thefirfi  one  hundred 
and f evenly  years  of  Rome — a  view  of  the  Roman  republic  with 
refpe£l  to  it's  inclination  for  the  fine  arts — the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  fculptures  in  that  period — the  progrefs  of  the  pencil 
in  Roman  hands,  during  that  time,  not  much  to  be  efieemed — it's 
progrefs  in  the  Empire  very  poor,  and  the  various  caufes  in  the 
vices  both  of  government  and  people,  which  precluded  it  from 
rifing  higher,  and  finally  punk  it  by  the  time  ofVefpafian — the 
fculptures  of  Rome  from  the  clofe  of  the  republic  to  be  viewed 
infomewhat  a  different  afped — thofc  fculptures,  and  the  Ro- 
manfchool,  to  be  confidered  then  as  Greek  ;  and  although  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  caufes  fo  adverfe  to  the  arts  in  Rome, 
yet  borne  up  better  and  much  longer  than  painting  by  circum- 
flances  peculiarly  favourable  to  themfelves — the  Greek  fiyle 
very  firong  under  the  firft  Ccefars,  and  that  fiyle  illufirated — 
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aJfeEled,  hoxoever,  by  fome  adverfe  circumjlances  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  from  which  it  neverthelefs  revived  in  the  reigns  of  Titus 
and  Trajan — marked  by  the  epoch  of  a  new  tafte  under  Adrian, 
and  -what  that  tafiewas — another  epoch  arifing  to  it  in  a  toorfe 
manner  under  Alexander  Severus,  and  what  that  manner  was 
— it's  gradual  decline  from  thence,  and  the  caifes  which  reU' 
dered  that  decline  inevitable,  until  it  funk  into  barbarifm^ 

ivoME  muft  have  been  confiderably  indebted  to  Etrun'a  for  her 
firfl;  advancements  in  ingenious  knowledge,  let  Latium  have  pre- 
vioufly  obtained  what  advantages  it  might  from  the  communi- 
cations of  Grecian  colonics.  And  the  faft  is,  that  to  the  Etruf- 
cans  the  firfl  Romans  owed  almoft  every  thing  that  related  to  art, 
every  thing  that  gave  ornament,  and  dignity,  the  form  of  of- 
fice, and  in  fome  refpefts  the  form  of  conftitution,  to  their  new 
ftate.  As  far  as  one  undivided  fovereignty  could  borrow  from  a 
country  which  was  fplit  into  many,  the  Romans  in  their  firfl;  and 
befl  ages  imitated  the  Etrufcans.  From  Vetulonium  they  bor- 
rowed their  fafces,fecures,  liclores,  fella  curulis,  prxtexta,  &c.* 
To  Etruria  they  commonly  fent  their  children  for  education  ; 
and  that  habit  continued  for  fome  centuries  after  they  had  been 
continually  at  war  with  each  other+. 

In  the  fine  arts,  however,  as  Etruria  was  nearefl;  to  them, 
fo  we  mufl  expeft  to  find  their  earliefl  refources  there.  And 
thofe  refources  appear  to  have  been  fought  for  the  purpofes  of 
fculpture  only,  and  architedure.      We   have  no  evidences  of 

*  Silius  Italic.  Punic,  lib.  8. 

t  Cicero  de  leg.  lib.  2.  De  divinat.  lib.  i.  Liv.  lib.  3.     Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  c.  i. 
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their  obtaining  or  feeking  any  works  of  the  pencil  under  their 
kinffs. 


'o 


Are  we  to  take  the  authority  of  Pliny,  that  tlie  Romans  could 
only  obtain  figures  in  clay  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Demaratus  the 
father  of  Tarquin,  becaufe  he  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
art  of  modelling  in  clay,  which  precedes  ftatuary  and  fculpture, 
was  firfl  brought  into  Etruria,  and  into  Italy  in  general,  by  Eu- 
chir  and  Eugrammus  at  that  period?  Enough  has  been  faid  under 
our  view  of  Etruria  to  difprove  that  idea,  with  refpeft  to  that 
countrv'.  And  with  refpe6l  to  Latium,  it  is  fufficient  to  adduce 
the  inftance  recorded  by  Plutarch*,  who  tells  us  that  Romulus 
carried  away  from  Cameria  to  Rome  a  chariot  of  brafs.  No 
matter  by  whom  that  chariot  was  formed,  whether  by  Latins  or 
Etrufcans ;  they  who  could  caft  that  work  of  bronze  could  have 
call  a  flatue.  Let  fafls  however  have  their  weight.  The  flatue 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  was 
made  of  clay,  and  was  the  work  of  one  Turrianus  at  Fregellae  in 
Campania+j  where  Pliny  fays  that  branch  of  the  plaftic  art  was 
much  followed,  but  ftill  more  in  Etruiia.  No  conclufion,  how- 
ever, can  be  drawn  from  thence,  that  in  either  country  they 
could  not  then  go  beyond  modelling  in  clay.  Neverthelefs  the 
faft  is  explicit  in  one  thing,  that  the  Romans  could  do  little  for 
themfelves  in  that  way,  when  they  were  beholden  to  their  neigh- 
bours even  for  earthen  flatues.  And  why  they  reforted  to  their 
neighbours  for  fuch  flatues,  in  preference  to  the  art  which  had 
produced  the  chariot  of  brafs  at  Cameria  an  hundred  years  before, 
jnuft  be  refolved  in  that  fimplicity  and  oeconomy  of  the  age,  or 

*  Vita  Romuli.  t  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  12. 
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that  humour  of  the  moment,  to  which  thofe  humbler  ftatues 
might  be  more  agreeable.  So  Pliny  himfelf  has  conceived  the 
faft.  Yet  we  recolleft,  that  on  that  chariot  of  brafs  Romulus 
placed  his  own  ftatue  crowned  by  viftory,  which  fomewhere  or 
other  he  had  gotten  to  be  executed;  and  it  docs  not  appear  very 
probable,  that  this  emulation  would  not  prompt  him  to  feek  from 
the  fame  fliill,  which  had  cad  that  chariot,  a  more  fuitable 
bronze  to  fill  it.  Befides,  that  fimplicity  and  ceconomy,  or  that 
humour  of  the  moment,  was  not  always  equal  in  that  Tarquin 
himfelf,  or  in  his  days ;  for  a  ftatue  was  then  erefted  to  Accius 
Naevius  the  Augur*,  and  we  ftiould  naturally  have  fuppofed  that 
it  did  not  furpafs  in  it's  materials  that  which  was  given  in  the  fame 
reign  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  if  Pliny  himfelf  had  not  led  us  to 
fufpeft  that  it  was  of  bronze,  when  he  tells  us+  that  the  bafe  on 
which  it  ftood,  and  which  was  probably  of  wood,  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  which  confumed  the  fenate-houfe,  in  the  front  of  which  it 
was  placed  ;  and  it  muft  have  been  ftrange  that  the  whole  figure 
did  not  meet  the  fame  fate,  if  it  had  not  been  made  of  more  dura- 
ble materials.  It  is  true  that  the  ftatue  of  Servius  Tullius,  which 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  was  faved  when 
that  temple  was  afterwards  burned,  was  made  of  wood ;  but  it 
was  gilded  over. 

We  ftiould  therefore  be  much  inclined  to  fufpeft  the  cor- 
reftnefs  of  that  aflertion,  which  gives  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
Italians  in  general,  no  acquaintance  with  ftatuary,  or  fculpture, 
or  cafting,  but  only  with  the  modelling  in  clay,  fo  late  as  the 
time  of  Demaratus. 


*  Liv.  lib.  I.  c,  5.  t  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  5.  fee.  2. 
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Pliny  has  gone  much  farther,  having  afferted  that  the  images 
of  deities  in  the  temples  of  Italy  were  of  clay  or  wood  until  the 
conqueft  of  Afia*.  What  means  this  ?  We  are  affured  that 
about  the  year  of  Rome  246,  ftatues  were  raifed  to  Horatius 
Codes,  and  to  Clelia,  for  their  braveryf  ;  and  to  Suffetia  the 
Veftal  for  her  gift  of  the  ground  called  Campus  Tiberinus;];. 
And  if  we  are  to  take  Pliny's  own  authority  concerning  thefe, 
they  were  all  of  bronze ;  a  fa6l,  in  which  one  fhould  think 
he  could  not  be  miflaken,  becaufe  he  fays  that  the  ftatue  of 
Codes  was  ftanding  in  it's  place  when  he  wrote.  Are  we  then 
to  believe  that  the  ftatues  of  private  individuals  were  of  bronze, 
and  that  thofe  of  deities  were  of  clay  or  wood?  But  if  the  lafl;  were 
fo,  it  is  plain  at  leaft  that  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  an  acquaint- 
ance fomewhere  in  the  country  with  the  power  of  cafting  them 
in  better  materials.  That  author  has  himfelf  contradifted  his 
own  affertion  above  quoted,  when  he  has  told  us  in  another  paf- 
fage,  that  the  firft  image  of  a  deity  in  bronze  at  Rome  was  that 
of  Ceres  in  the  267th  year  of  the  city§.  Whether  he  has  been 
more  correft  in  the  epoch  he  has  fixed  for  that  firft  bronge-image 
of  a  deity,  muft  be  left  to  that  conclufion  from  the  authorities 
above  ftated,  which  the  judicious  reader  fliall  think  moft  proper 
to  be  drawn.  If  he  had  meant  to  tell  us,  that  the  Romans  at 
that  period  began  to  caft  in  bronze  for  themfelves,  that  were 
another  matter.  It  does  not  appear  very  probable  that  they 
were  able  to  do  that  for  themfelves  fo  foon  ;  neither  is  it  proba- 
ble, on  the  other  hand,  from  the  general  complexion  of  tefti- 
monies  that  they  were  content  with  wood  or  clay  for  the  ftatues 


*  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7.  fee.  l6. 
J  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  60. 
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of  their  deities  until  the  conquefl  of  Afia,  becaufe  they  were  in 
no  neceffity  to  be  fo  content. 

Plutarch  fays,  that  the  Romans  placed  no  images  of  their 
deities  in  any  of  their  temples  for  the  firft  one  hundred  and 
feventy  years  of  their  hiflory  ;  and  that  this  was  in  confequence 
of  an  ordinance  of  Numa,  who  went  fo  far  as  to  forbid  them  to 
reprefent  the  deity  under  any  created  form*.  -  That  account  ap- 
pears extremely  probable,  as  it  agrees  very  much  with  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Numa,  and  with  thofe  notions  of  religion  which  he 
feems  to  have  imbibed,  but  how  it  is  impoffible  to  fay,  from  the 
principles  of  Zoroafter,  and  which  afterwards  diftinguidied  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  fupreme  firft  caufe  can  only 
be  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  impious  to  reprefent 
the  divinity  by  what  is  human  and  perifhable.  This  may  be 
the  reafon  why  in  that  early  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory  we 
meet  fo  few  evidences  of  divine  ftatues,  while  fo  many  occur 
at  all  times  which  were  raifed  to  individuals.  That  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  erefted  by  Tarquin  the  elder  had  it's  date  about 
that  diftance  of  time  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  was 
perhaps  the  firft  that  broke  in  upon  the  regulations  of  Numa, 
whofe  fimplicity  of  religion  was  greatly  changed  by  Tarquin, 
when  he  introduced  into  Rome  the  fuperftitions  of  Etruria,  and 
the  mythological  divinities  of  Greece,  in  oppofition  not  only  to 
that  law  of  Numa,  but  to  another  of  Romulus  which  had  for- 
bidden the  admiflion  of  ftrange  gods. 

From  the  whole  of  thofe  authorities  we  are  warranted  to  coa- 

*  Plut.  in  vita  Nums. 
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elude,  that  how  competent  foever  to  works  of  fculpture  and 
bronze  the  Etrufcans  or  Latins  might  have  been,  or  at  what 
period  foever  the  Romans  were  firft  made  acquainted  with  thofe 
works,  they  themfelves  were  not  onlv  incompetent  to  them, 
but,  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  incompetent  to  the  art 
of  modelling,  in  the  regal  flate  ;  and  that  it  was  only  towards 
the  clofe  of  that  ftate  when  they  began  to  embrace  that  my- 
thological religion  of  the  Greeks,  which  brought  into  ufe  the 
ftatues  of  divinities. 

The  republic  of  Rome  opens  to  us  in  fome  refpefts  a  differ- 
ent view,  yet  by  no  means  in  it's  earlier  days  ;  for  a  great  part 
of  that  period  it  neither  (liews  the  Romans  as  a  people  impaf- 
fioned  by  elegant  art,  nor  alTures  us  that  thofe  arts  which  appear 
to  have  been  actually  wrought  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  im- 
provements of  their  own  genius. 

As  at  this  diftance  of  time  we  have  not  before  us  thofe  au- 
thorities which  might  have  led  us  to  decide  the  point  of  their 
ability,  we  fhall  judge  of  that  upon  very  fair  evidence,  by  confi- 
dering  how  far  their  circumftances,  and  purfuits,  and  difpofi- 
tions  were  then  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  elegant  arts. 
And  in  that  view  their  fculpture  was  as  much  interefted  as  their 
painting. 

The  faft  is,  through  the  general  courfe  of  the  republic  the 
fenate  and  magiftrates  and  people  of  Rome  had  fomething  elfe 
to  do  than  to  cultivate  arts.  Their  minds  were  filled  with  ob- 
jetls,  which  afforded  a  more  precious  gratification.  The  de- 
lightful work  of  civilizing  the  world  by  enflaving  it  gave  them 
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bufinefs  enough.  Long  before  there  was  a  poet  to  record  the 
firft  principle  of  their  policy,  it  had  taken  pofTefTion  of  their 
hearts  when  they  had  gained  the  firft  foot  of  land  which  they 
could  call  their  own : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  : 
Hje  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacique  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  fubjedlis,  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

ViRG.  jEn.  lib.  6.  V.  847. 

Arms  were  their  purpofe,  their  fludy,  and  their  pleafure.  To  add  to 
the  triumphs  of  the  Roman  eagle  was  beyond  all  the  arts  of  the 
world.  The  defcription  which  Plutarch  has  given  us  of  that  re- 
public, as  relative  to  this  point  of  difcuflion,  is  moft  jufl;  and 
true.  "  Full  of  arms  taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and  of 
"  bloody  fpoils,  and  crowned  as  fhe  was  with  trophies  and 
"  other  monuments  of  her  triumphs,  fhe  afforded  a  moft  fevere 
"  and  awful  fpe6lacle.  One  might  then  have  ftiled  her  (to  ufe 
"  the  expreftion  of  Pindar)  the  temple  of  frowning  Mars" — not 
the  feat  of  the  graces  or  the  arts.  As  to  them,  Plutarch  conti- 
nues, "  Rome  neither  had  nor  knew  any  curiofities  of  the  kind, 
"  but  was  a  ftranger  to  the  charms  of  tafte  and  elegance  unto 
"  the  time  of  Marcellus*.  Till  he  placed  fome  of  thofe  charms 
before  the  Romans,  there  was  not,  as  he  himfelf  told  them,  an 
idea  in  their  minds  competent  to  receive  them. 

If  in  any  individuals  there  appeared  a  vanity  of  pofTening 
thofe  works  of  art,  it  was  feen  merely  in  the  train  of  their 
greater  paffion  for  conqueft.     That    paftion    afforded  them   a 

*  Pint,  vita  Marcelli. 
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double  gratification  ;  for  while  it  fed  their  national  ambition,  it 
put  them  in  the  way  of  acquiring  thofe  treafures  of  art,  which 
became  an  additional  oftentation  to  the  private  man.  Thofe 
generous  civilizers  no  fooner  reduced  a  country  than  they  bereft 
it  of  all  the  produce  of  it's  ingenious  elegance,  which  was  fwept 
avv^ay  to  Rome,  where  there  was  not  an  eye  to  fee,  nor  a  tafte 
to  feel,  it's  perfe6lions.  Nay,  there  was  a  furlynefs,  at  times,  in 
the  reception  of  thofe  works  of  art,  as  tending  to  fubdue  or 
foften  the  determined  habits  of  their  martial  charafter.  The 
graver  citizens  beheld  them,  as  the  graver  Spartans  beheld  the 
firfl  introduftion  of  Afiatic  gold,  fearing  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  part  with  them,  when  once  they  were  be- 
held. This  was  remarkably  verified  in  the  cafe  of  Marcellus 
himfelf. 

Yet,  notwithflanding  that  rigidnefs  in  fuperiors,  fome  leaders  of 
foreign  expeditions  were  not  difcouraged  from  the  hope  of  making 
their  way  to  popular  favour  by  prefenting  to  their  countrymen 
thofe  rare  curiofities  of  human  ingenuity.  And  thus  Rome  began 
to  obtain  from  colleftions  what  (he  was  not  likely  to  gain  from  the 
genius  of  her  own  people.  The  fplendor  of  triumphs  overcame 
the  narrownefs  of  principle,  and  through  that  medium  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  all  the  beft  treafures  of  arts,  which  had  enriched 
Greece,  Macedon,  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  fculptures  of 
Carthage,  became  ornaments  of  the  temples  and  public  edifices, 
of  Rome,  yielding  to  the  rapines  of  Mummius,  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  ^milius,  Marcellus,  Scaurus,  and  Scipio. 

"  Then,  fays  Plutarch*,  they  began  to  talk  about  arts  and 

*  Vita  Marcelli. 
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"  artifls."  That  talk  only  became  a  new  inftigation  to  the 
views  of  collefting,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  of  plundering ; 
it  led  for  a  long  time  to  no  improved  knowledge,  it  fupplied  no 
ambition  of  tafle,  although  the  hands  of  private  individuals 
became  filled  by  degrees  with  the  produ6lions  of  Grecian  excel- 
lence. In  general,  they  eftimated  what  they  pofreffed  with  no 
more  fenfe  than  Mummius*,  who  looked  at  mod  to  the  value 
at  which  the  article  was  put.  But  Agrippa  ftrove  to  carry  thofe 
habits  to  a  wifer  and  more  ufeful  end  :  in  his  celebrated  fpeech 
foon  after  the  clofe  of  the  republic  he  recommended  it  as  an 
ordinance,  that  the  works  of  art  pofTefled  by  individuals  (hould 
be  devoted  to  the  public  ufe  in  fome  public  repofitories,  for  the 
improvement  of  thofe  who  meant  to  profecute  the  arts,  and  for 
the  admiration  and  pleafure  of  all.  It  is  remarkable  that  Agrippa 
was  the  firfl  and  laft  of  all  the  Romans  who  thought  fuch  a  re- 
gulation  worthy  of  their  attention.  At  that  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  thofe  ancient  colleftions  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
formed  the  Pinacothecas  fpoken  of  by  Varro,  Petronius,  and 
Pliny ;  that  is,  the  pifture-rooms  of  their  private  houfes,  fet 
apart  for  the  repafl  of  their  eyes  ;  on  which  no  doubt  their  eyes 
would  after  a  while  feed  as  often  as  a  man  enjoys  a  fine  profpe6l 
on  which  he  is  accuflomed  to  look  from  every  window  of  his 
houfe.  Others,  however,  had  very  little  chance  of  deriving 
from  thence  either  benefit  or  pleafure. 

If  thofe  colleftions  of  individuals  were  not  fo  difpofed  of  as 
Agrippa  recommended,  the  Roman  pride  had  long  before  that 
time  taken  that  method  for  it's  own  gratification  in  fome  new 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  4. 
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devices  of  art ;  and  in  thofe  devices  we  are  to  behold  one  of  the 
firft  encouragements  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  arts ;  ahhough  we 
fhould  be  very  hafty  if  we  concluded  that  thofe  works  were  their 
own.  We  now  fpeak  of  the  fhields  or  bucklers,  on  which  were 
expreffed  the  charatlers  or  likeneffes  of  thofe,  for  whom  they  were 
made,  their  anceftors,  and  their  families,  efpecially  fuch  of 
them  as  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  any  fignal  deeds*.  Thefe 
were  fufpended  in  fome  confecrated  or  public  building,  more 
frequently  than  in  the  manfions  of  their  owners,  for  the  per- 
petuating of  their  names  and  their  blood.  And  this  cuftom, 
taking  it's  rife  with  M.  Claudius  about  the  year  of  Rome  259, 
■which  was  in  the  firfl:  davs  of  the  republic,  and  being  afterwards 
followed  by  M.  yEmilius,  became  a  growing  call  on  the  inge- 
nuity which  was  employed  on  thofe  fhields  through  all  the  im- 
perial ages. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  before  the  point  of  time,  in  which 
that  cuftom  commenced,  that  the  ftatues  of  Codes,  Clelia,  and 
Suffetia,  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken,  were  raifed  in  bronze ; 
and  for  thofe  ftatues  there  can  hardly  be  room  to  queftion  that 
the  Romans  had  recourfe  to  fome  foreign  artifts.  In  thefe  in- 
ftances,  however,  we  fee  the  openings  of  their  attention  to  arts 
and  to  thofe  who  poflefled  them.  The  veneration  of  their 
deities,  the  myfteries  of  their  religion,  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  various  habits  of  Etrufcan  piety  gradually  becoming  their 
own,  were  fo  many  new  fubjefts  for  the  exercife  of  ingenuity  in 
ftatues,  and  bafs-reliefs,  and  myftic  chefts,  and  urns,  which  in- 
evitably raifed  the  ftudy  of  fculpture  among  the  Romans,  and 

Pliii.  lib.  35.  cap.  3. 
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formed  by  degrees  a  kind  of  fchool  in  the  arts.  We  may  con- 
fider  that  fchool,  if  fo  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  it,  as  begin- 
ning to  (liew  itfelf  in  the  fecond  epoch  which  gave  advancement 
to  the  Etrufcan  fchool.  And  in  the  third  and  bell  epoch  of  that 
neicjhbourincr  fchool  the  Romans  fhewed,  that  how  flow  or  late 
foe\'er  had  been  the  influences  of  tafte  upon  their  minds,  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  fuch  elegant  neighbours  had  not  been  loft 
upon  them,  and  that  they  were  only  fecond  to  the  Etrufcans  in 
Italy.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  republic  we  may  look  upon  the 
Roman  fchool  as  rifmg  into  refpeftable  character,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  fome  fuggeflions  in  our  view  of  Etruria. 

We  may  follow  the  pencil  with  much  the  fame  courfe  of  ob- 
ftrvation  which  has  been  beftowed  on  fculpture,  in  the  Roman 
republic,  and  arifing  precifely  from  the  fame  caufes.  Till  the 
days  of  Fabius,  furnamed  Pi£lor  from  his  having  taken  up  the 
pencil,  not  a  trait  is  given  us  of  any  one  Roman  who  might  pals 
for  a  painter*.  No  doubt,  Fabius  could  not  acquire  the  art 
without  mafters  or  examples  ;  both  of  which  he  might  probably 
have  from  Etruria,  if  not  from  Greece.  However,  the  furname 
by  which  he  was  fo  remarkably  dillinguifhed,  conveys  fome 
fufpicion  that  his  profefTion  was  not  very  common,  or  that  it 
had  not  been  fuftained  with  much  charafter  by  others  before  him. 
But  when  was  it  that  Fabius  exhibited  his  talents  in  the  temple 
of  health  ?  So  late  as  the  year  of  Rome  450  ;  in  the  latter 
days  of  Apelles  ;  in  the  fame  year  in  which  Demetrius  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  fparing  Protogenes  and  his  lalyfus.  And 
what  was  his  merit  in  his  favourite  art  ?  Valerius  Maximus  has 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  4. 
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dropped  an  exprefTion,  which  does  not  reprefent  it  very  favour- 
ably. He  fays,  "  ^ualemcunque  ilium  laborem  fuum  filentio 
"  obliterari  noluit.  Fabius  was  unwilling  that  the  labour  of  his 
"  pencil,  Juch  as  it  was,  (liould  pafs  unnoticed".  If  this  is  not  a 
direfl  fneer  upon  his  painting,  certainly  it  is  not  the  way  in 
which  one  would  fpeak  of  acknowledged  talents.  Pliny  himfelf 
has  left  no  obfervations  on  the  merit  of  thofe  paintings,  although 
he  fays  that  they  continued  down  to  his  own  memory  :  but  that 
could  only  have  been  when  he  was  very  young,  and  of  courfe 
lefs  able  to  judge,  becaufe  they  were  burnt  with  the  temple  of 
health  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

The  fame  paffage  of  Valerius  Maximus,  when  quoted  entire, 
■will  give  us  light  on  a  more  important  point,  while  it  accounts 
very  well  not  only  for  the  inferiority  of  Fabius's  paintings,  but 
for  the  general  inferiority  of  the  Roman  pencil  in  that  age.  It 
decides  the  contempt  in  which  the  pencil  was  then  held,  as  a 
profeffion  in  Rome,  The  whole  paffage,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, {lands  thus.  "  Quid  fibi  voluit  C.  Fabius,  nobiliffimus 
*'  civis,  cum  in  sede  Salutis  parietes  pinxiffet  ?  Sordido  Jludio 
*'  deditum  ingenium  qualemcunque  ilium  laborem  fuum  filentio 
"  obliterari  noluit."  Cicero  in  his  Tufculan  Queftions,  fpeaking 
of  the  fame  Fabius,  (hews  the  fame  general  difefteem  of  the 
painter's  profeffion,  when  Fabius  lived.  "  An  cenfemus,  fi  Fabio 
*'  nobiliffmio  homini  laudatum  effet  quod  pingeret,  non  multos 
*'  etiam  apud  nos  Polycletos  et  Parrhafios  fuiffe"  ?  In  this  paffage, 
which  at  firft  fight  may  feem  to  admit  of  more  conftruftions  than 
one,  although  there  is  only  one  that  can  be  confiftent  with  the 
argument,  the  reafon  why  Fabius  gained  no  applaufe  was  not 
becaufe  his  paintings  might  not  deferve  it,  nor  becaufe  his  prac- 
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tice  might  be  confidered  by  the  proud  Romans  as  below  his 
rank,  but  becaufe  the  profeffion  of  the  painter  had  then  no  ad- 
mirers among  that  people.  For  thus  the  argument  ftands : 
"  Can  we  believe  that  if  there  had  been  a  public  in  Rome  to 
"  applaud  and  patronize  Fabius,  when  he  took  up  the  pencil, 
"  we  Ihould  not  have  feen  an  emulation  arifing,  which  would 
"  have  produced  a  Polycletus  and  Parrhafius  in  many  individuals 
"  among  ourfelves"  ? 

There  was  therefore  neither  tafte,  nor  encouragement,  nor 
elleem  for  the  pencil  at  Rome  in  the  year  450.  At  the  diftance 
of  another  century  Pacuvius  the  poet  appeared  with  the  pencil, 
as  well  as  with  the  pen,  in  his  hand*.  He  painted  the  temple 
of  Hercules  in  the  forum  boarium.  Perhaps  he  had  more  merit 
as  a  painter  than  Fabius  ;  or  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  age  had 
arrived  to  more  judgement ;  or  perhaps  his  tragic  fame,  which 
was  defervedly  high,  might  procure  favour  to  his  other  talent. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  fuccefs  as  a  painter  was  greater 
than  that  of  Fabius. 

Pliny  has  remarked,  that  after  the  time  of  Pacuvius  the  pencil 
was  no  longer  beheld  in  honejlis  manibus,  in  the  hands  of  re- 
fpeclable  men;  combining,  as  we  fhould  apprehend,  if  Pliny 
had  duly  confidered  the  matter,  the  refpeftability  of  profelTional 
charafter  with  that  of  perfonal  fituation  :  and  in  that  cafe  the 
further  inftances  which  he  has  left  to  us  will  be  confiftent  with  his 
language.  Antiftius  Labeo  had  been  praetor,  and  alfo  procon- 
ful  in  Gaul,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  fee  Ibme  emperors,. 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  4. 
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akhough  he  never  troubled  himfelf  with  piibhc  affairs  after  the 
Empire  commenced  ;  but  his  paintings  were  fo  trifling,  merely 
in  miniature,  and  folely  for  his  private  amufement,  that  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay  of  him,  he  could  paint*.  Arellius,  who  lived  at 
the  clofe  of  the  republic,  was  not  an  obfcure  man,  unlefs  his  art 
obfcured  him  ;  but  that  was  fo  debafed  to  the  views  of  debauch- 
ery, that  it  was  not  worthy  to  be  namedf.  Q.  Pedius  was 
grandfon  of  him  who  was  appointed  along  with  Auguftus  coheir 
to  Cscfar  the  diftator ;  but  little  could  be  faid  of  his  art  beyond 
it's  importance  to  his  own  enjoyment  of  fociety,  as  he  was  born 
dumb  ;  and  happily  for  himfelf  he  died  youngj;. 

Thefe  inftances,  connefted  with  the  affertion  of  Pliny  which 
has  been  mentioned,  afford  but  a  faint  and  feeble  view  of  the 
Roman  pencil  during  the  republic.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  in 
that  period,  after  the  age  of  Pacuvius,  greater  performances 
were  attempted,  which  appear  to  have  fucceeded  in  popular  fa- 
vour. The  reader  muft  determine  for  himfelf,  how  far  he  fliall 
reconcile  with  thofe  greater  attempts  that  aflertion  of  Pliny, 
whicli  feems  to  demand  the  fenfe  w^e  have  given  to  it,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  inftances  already  adduced  ; 
or  whether  he  fliall  choofe  to  reconcile  the  whole  by  fuppofing 
that  thofe  greater  attempts  in  the  art  were  obtained  from  Gre- 
cian mafters ;  or,  laftly,  whether  he  fliall  conclude  that  Pliny 
has  fpoken  too  haftiiy,  let  his  words  be  conftrued  as  they  may, 
and  that  thofe  performances  wdiich  we  are  going  to  mention 
may  be  confidered  as  the  effefts  of  maturing  time,  and  of  grow- 
ing fls.ill,  among  the  Romans  themfelves.     The  facls,  to  which 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  4.  t  Ibid.  cap.  10.  %  Ibid.  cap.  4. 
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we  allude,  are  thefe.  In*  the  year  of  Rome  490,  M.  Valerius 
Maximus,  the  firfl;  MefTaia,  returning  from  his  expedition  dif- 
played  to  the  public  the  pifture  of  his  viftory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  the  year  562,  L.  Scipio  on  the  like  occalion  exhi- 
bited a  painting  of  his  viftory  in  Afia.  In  the  year  605,  L. 
Hoflilius  Mancinus  gained  the  people  over  to  him  by  the  like 
reprefentation  of  his  fiege  of  Carthage.  And  in  the  year  653 
Claudius  Pulcher,  entertaining  the  Roman  people  with  plays, 
was  th.e  firft  who  decorated  the  theatre  with  various  painted 
fcenes  forming  agreeable  deceptions,  by  which  even  birds  were 
allured  to  take  them  for  real  objefts.  Let  thofe  paintings  have 
been  executed  by  whom  they  might,  one  thing  is  plain,  that  at 
lead  the  attention  of  the  Romans  became  more  awakened  to 
paintings,  as  well  as  to  fculpture,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
republic. 

So  far,  however,  as  concerns  thofe  deceptions,  we  muft  not 
be  led  to  infer  that  the  pencil  had  reached  many  accomplifh- 
ments  in  that  period.  Monfieur  Perrault  has  rightly  argued 
concerning  the  deceptions  of  the  Greek  artifts,  which  have  been 
fo  much  fpoken  of,  that  they  were  no  proofs  of  confummate 
art.  We  mean  not,  if  Perrault  did,  to  appreciate  the  talents 
of  Greek  painters,  or  even  of  Roman  ones,  by  thofe  forts  of 
works,  nor  to  argue  that  they  muft  all  have  come  from  ordinary 
hands  ;  becaufe  fome  are  known  to  have  been  done  by  the  firft 
names,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  bed  painters,  as  well  as 
humble  ones,  might  occafionally  do  fuch  things  in  a  jeu  d'ef- 
prit,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  general  caufe  which  gave 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  4. 
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them  birth.     It  is  fufficient  to  infift  that  no  confiderable  talents 
were  neceflary  to  produce  them.     The  fa6l  is,  that  fuch  decep- 
tions have  generally  been  found  among  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
pencil  in  any  country  ;    and   they   have   been   feen  as    ftrong 
under  the  coarfeft  pencils,  which  have  been  incapable  of  execu- 
tino-  any  thing  in  any  other  way,  as  when  the  firft  maflers  have 
condefccnded  to  produce  them.     Of  this  the  many  deceptions  in 
painting,  which  furprize  us  in  the  ordinary   gardens  of  enter- 
tainment around   London,  are  proofs  which   leave  no   doubt. 
Any  man,  who  firft  beholds  them,  fhall  think  they  are  the  real 
meats  in  the  fhop  of  the  poulterer,  butcher,  or   confeftioner, 
and  probably  he  will  be  as  eager  to  take  hold  of  them  as  birds^ 
were  to  peck  the  grapes  painted  by  Zeuxis,  as  Zeuxis  himfelf 
was  to  draw  afide  the  fi£litious  curtain  of  Parrhafius,  or  as  the 
crows  were  to  light  on  the  tiles  painted  in  the  Icenes  of  Claudius 
Pulcher.     In  modern  ages,  when  the  theory  of  light  and  fliade 
has  been  fo  much  extended  and  refined,  no  artift  would  ever 
boaft  of  his  capacity  in  fuch  deceptions  ;    becaufe  he  knows 
that  they  require  no  greater  fls.ill  than  that  which  can  give  the 
local  objeft  in  it's  genuine  hues  on  a  plain  furface,  without  any 
intervention  of  aerial  perfpeftive  or  forcfhortening.     No  ufe  of 
a  (haded  back-ground  can  throw  out  that  objeft  more  ftrongly 
natural  and  fimple  than  a  plain  furface,  if  it  be  merely  the  pur- 
pofe   of  the  artift  to  produce   a  ftrong  and  fimple  deception. 
And  we  have  little  doubt  that  thofe  examples,  which  fo  much 
attrafted  the  ancients  in  this  way,  were  fo  effedled  ;  becaufe,  in 
a  very  imperfeft  ftate  of  the  arts,  the  attraftion  produced   by 
them  on  common  eyes,  and  on  fcientific  ones  too,  is  not  fuper- 
feded  by  any  fcrutiny  into  the  plainnefs  with  which  they  are 
done.     When  they  are  accompanied  with  a  refined  execution  of 
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fubjedl,  and  flow  from  a  maflerly  hand,  they  feem  to  conflitute 
all  that  the  man  of  tafte  defires  ;  and  yet,  even  then,  the  artifl; 
would  hardly  confent  to  reft  his  charafter  and  talents  in  defign 
on  the  happinefs  of  the  deception. 

No  wonder  therefore  that  the  Romans  were  delighted  with  thofe 
deceptions,  which  muft  have  furprized  them  the  more,  as  theatri- 
cal fcenes  were  new  to  them,  and  as  they  had  been  little 
acquainted  with  the  comprehenfive  powers  of  the  pencil.  But 
we  may  be  fure  that  thofe  paintings  commiffioned  by  Claudius 
Pulcher  and  the  others  were  not  of  fuperior  execution,  if  they 
were  Roman.  This  will  be  fully  decided  by  the  ftate  of  the  Ro- 
man pencil  in  the  following  age,  when  it  may  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed,  after  the  encouragements  of  fuch  repeated  admiration, 
to  have  advanced  rather  than  to  have  funk.  Of  it's  condition 
in  that  fucceeding  period  we  have  the  compleateft  evidence^ 
And  we  fliall  onlyobferve  further  as  to  the  republic,  that  it  does 
not  look  as  if  the  painters  of  Rome  had  been  much  fought  in 
greater  works,  when  two  Greek  painters  Damophilus  and  Gor- 
gafus  were  fent  for  and  employed  in  the  temple  of  Ceres* ; 
and  alfo  when  Diogenes  the  Athenian  was  employed  in  the 
Pantheon  by  Agrippat,  who  certainly  did  not  want  a  difpofition 
to  patronize  his  own  countrymen. 

When  the  republic  was  diflblved  and  loft  in  the  empire,  one 
fhould  have  thought  that  as  the  roughnefs  and  feverity  of  the 
former  gave  way  to  the  fofter  and  more  elegant  habits  of  the 
latter,  as  literature  and  fcience  alfo  flood  then  at  the  higheft, 

*  Plin.  lib.  55.  c.  12.  t  Ibid.  lib.  36.  c.  5, 
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and  as  fculpture  itfelf  unqueflionably  then  felt  it's  growth,  fo  the 
-attraftions  of  the  pencil  would  have  been  cultivated  in  the  fame 
degree  with  every  other  elegance.     That  they  were  not  fo  cul- 
tivated is  plain  from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  Pliny,  whole 
obje£l  was  to   give  every   credit  to  Rome   on  this  topic,  and 
therefore  to  make  known  the  talents  of  thofe  who  had  been  mofl 
refpetlable  in  this  art,  has  not  named  to  us  above  feven  or  eight 
painters  from  tlie  Auguftan  age  to  that  of  Vefpafian.     That  he 
had  no  difficulty  of  knowing  every  artift,  who  had  maintained 
any  pretenfions  to  charafter  in  Rome  within  the  fpace  of  fourfcore 
years,  is  beyond  queftion ;  and  that  he  would  at  leaft  not  pafs 
over  the  beft,  is  as  little  to  be  doubted.     That  fo  few  appeared-, 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  by  him,  in  all  that  length  of  time, 
is  proof  enough  that  there  was  but  little  encouragement,  and 
therefore  little  emulation,  in  that  branch  of  art  among  the  Ro^ 
mans,  without  taking  into  confideration  the  precife  merits  of 
thofe  whofe  names  have  been  handed  down  to  pofterity.. 

Yet  we  fliall  doubtlefs  be  better  fatisfied,  when  we  fee  who 
thofe  artifts  were,  and  what  was  their  meafure  of  charafter, 
which  the  care  of  hiftory  has  left  us  to  contemplate. 

Befides  Antiflius  Labeo,  Arellius,  and  L.  Pedius,  who  have 
been  mentioned  as  exifting  in  the  firft  days  of  the  empire,  but 
without  any  portions  of  charafter,  Ludius  vv^as  much  in  vogue 
in  the  time  of  Auguftus  for  his  painting  on. walls  the  figures  and 
common  fcenes  of  nature*.  He  was  original  in  frefco-painting 
at  Rome.     And  his  talents,  or  his  attempts,  appear  to  have  been . 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  CIO., 
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in  much  compafs.     No   other  artifl;   of  that  age  ftands  upon 

equal  ground  with  him  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  pencil. 

But  what  glory  could  he  gain,  if  he  were  not  encouraged  ?  And 

why  fhould  he  not  be  encouraged,  if  he  were  eminent  ?  That 

he  painted  on  walls  would  have  been  no  bar  to  his  fuccefs,  had 

there  been  no  other  ;  or  the  Romans  muft  have  been  extremely 

cool  to  have  denied  themfelves  the  works  of  an  eminent  man, 

becaufe  perchance  a   fire    might  fometime   or   other   confume 

them.     Fabullus  had  the  patronage  of  Nero,  in  whofe  houfe  of 

gold  his  paintings  were  carefully  incarcerated*.     And  what  was 

the  artifl  ?    A  fblemn,  and    formal,  and  florid  painter  of  low 

fubjedls.     That  emperor  himfelf,  as    Suetonius+  tells   us,  had 

ftudied  the  ai-ts  both  of  painting  and  modelling.     And  what  was 

the  tafte  which  refulted  from  that  ftudy  ?  To  have  his  picture, 

if  Pliny  is  not  miflaken  in  fpeaking  of  it  as  a  pifture,  drawn 

one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high;];.     We  find  the  pencil  in  the 

hands  of  a  freedman  of  that  emperor,  who  was  employed  by 

him  to  fill  the  porticos  of  Antium  with  his  works.  And  what  were 

thofe   works.''    The   combats    of  ruffian    gladiators,    and   their 

portraits,  together  with  thofe  of  the  rabble  who  attended  them, 

drawn  from  the  life§.  In  the  time  of  Vefpafian  two  other  Romans 

were  employed  to  decorate  with  their  pencils  the  temples  of  Virtue 

and  Honour  repaired  by  that  emperor.     Thefe  were  Cornelius 

Pinus  and  Accius  Prifcus,  of  whom  it  is  faid  that  the  latter  came 

neareft  to  the  manner  of  the  ancients||.     Farther  than  that  obfer- 

vation  Ave  have  none  concerning  their  merits.     But  of  thofe  we 

are  not  permitted  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion,  when  Pliny 


*  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  10.  t  Vita  Neronis.  %  Plin.  ibid.  cap.  7. 
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has  not  excepted  them  from  his  general  declaration  committed 
to  writing  perhaps  immediately  after  their  works  were  finilhed, 
that  "  the  art  was  dying"*. 

In  this  account,  or  in  any  other  which  may  be  collefled  from 
Jhiftory,  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Roman  pencil 
ever  flood  higher  than  it  did  in  the  Auguftan  age.  And  we 
have  fome  further  teftimonies,  which  will  (hew  us  precifely  what 
was  the  ftate  of  it's  colouring  in  that  age,  if  from  thence  we  may 
carry  an  inference  to  the  ftate  of  it's  defign.  Cicero  fays,  "  the 
"  modern  paintings  of  Rome  are  florid  and  fhining  ;  they  pof- 
"  fefs  a  fplendor  of  colouring,  which  was  not  found  in  the 
•*  works  of  ancient  mafters  (the  Greeks),  whofe  colours  were 
"  rather  auftere  and  fubdued.  But  thofe  modern  pieces,  which 
*'  ftrike  the  eye  fo  ftrongly  at  firft,  are  not  able  to  detain  our 
"  admiration  long  ;  they  foon  furfeit  the  beholder,  and  quickly 
"  naufeatet".  Vitruvius  in  the  fame  age  makes  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  in  other  words,  but  more  explicitly  pointed.  He  fays, 
**  the  Roman  painters  of  his  day  endeavoured  to  accomplifh 
"  by  the  glare  of  exceflive  colouring  what  the  ancients  (the 
*'  Greeks)  reached  by  aftual  ftudy  and  genius.  Vermilion, 
*'  purple,  chryfocollum,  arminium,  which  catch  the  eyes  with 
"  intenfe  glare,  and  which  the  ancients  hardly  ever  touched, 
"  were  ufed  with  infinite  profufionj".  But  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaflus,  who  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  although  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  carries  his  obfer- 
vations  on  the  Roman  paintings  of  that  period  not  only  to  the 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  5.  t  Clc.  de.  Oratore.  lib.  3.  c.  25. 
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defe6ls  of  their  colouring  but  to  thofe  of  their  defign,  "  The 
"  ancients,  (fays  he)  meaning  the  Greeks,  were  great  defigners, 
"  who  perfeftly  underftood  all  the  grace  and  force  of  expref- 
*'  fion,  although  their  colours  were  few  and  fimple :  but  the 
"  moderns,  whofe  labour  is  fpent  in  colours  and  in  fliading,  do 
"  but  defign  indifferently,  and  never  treat  the  paffions  with  fuc- 
«  cefs*". 

If  thofe  writers  faw  thofe  imperfeftions  of  Roman  paintings 
in  the  Auguftan  age,  then  we  know  what  muft  have  been  the 
fentiments  both  of  prince  and  people  concerning  their  own  ar- 
tifts ;  and  we  (hall  receive  as  authentic  what  is  to  be  gathered 
from  hiftory  concerning  the  meafures  which  were  taken  in  that 
age,  at  leaft  in  the  Imperial  palace,  to  obtain  thofe  gratifications 
from  the  works  of  the  pencil,  which  the  pencils  of  Rome  could  not 
communicate.  Thofe  meafures  were  not  more  curious  in  them- 
felves  than  they  are  worthy  of  our  knowledge,  as  they  become 
collateral  teflimonies  with  thofe  already  adduced,  that  the  Ro- 
man pencil  never  had  any  thing  to  boaft  of  even  in  the  mofl  fa- 
vourable of  Imperial  days. 

That  under  thofe  circumftances  Auguflus,  and  they  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  fhould  take  up  the  plan  of  collefting  from  Greece 
what  paintings  were  to  be  obtained,  will  not  appear  furprizing, 
for  other  reafons  than  that  of  following  the  example  of  Csefar, 
who  had  gained  the  two  celebrated  piftures  of  Ajax  and  Medea 
by  Timomachus,  for  the  purpofe  of  placing  them  in  the  temple 
of  Venust.     So  far  Auguftus  was  fortunate  at  once  in  obtaining 

*  Dionys.  Halicar.  In  Ifaso.  t  Plin.  lib.  25. c.  4.  Sen- 
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fome  of  the  beft  works  of  Apelles*,  of  Niciast,  and  Philocha- 
resj,  fome  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  Hke  public  confecrati- 
on,  Tiberius  got  poffeffion  of  fome  others  §;  and  with  others** 
again  Vefpafian  adorned  his  Temple  of  Peace. 

But  what  became  of  the  Roman  vanity,  and  indeed  of  it's  ho- 
nourable ambition,  all  that  while  ?  What  was  to  become  of  thofe 
great  and  momentous  events,  of  which  the  Roman  hiftory  was  full, 
sand  efpecially  thofe  in  which  the  prince  on  the  throne,  who  had 
founded  the  empire,  was  fo  much  interefted?  Thefe  could  never 
be  benefited  by  any  coUeftions  from  Greece,  nor  eternized  to  the 
contemplating  eyes  of  poRerity  without  a  pencil.  In  Rome  there 
was  none  to  give  them  that  eternity,  and  in  Greece  there 
was  none  in  it's  firft  fublimity.  What  was  to  be  done?  They 
muft  make  the  beft  of  the  valuable  trcafures  they  pofleffed. 
And  why,  the  impatient  prince  would  fay,  why  may  not  Grecian 
ftories,  by  fimilarity  of  application,  be  conftrued  into  Roman 
events?  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur'W.  A  Roman 
poet  thus  furniflied  the  key,  and  the  Roman  emperors  ufed  it  to 
unlock  thofe  deeper  fenfes  more  flattering  to  themfelves  or  their 
country,  veiled  under  Grecian  fcenes,  which  the  artifts  never 
once  had  in  their  thoughts.  This  gave  a  new  and  more  refined 
four  to  the  defires  of  collefting  from  Greece,  at  any  expence^ 
thofe  pieces  at  leaft  which  might  thus  be  brought  into  contaft. 

*  The  Venus  Anadiomene.  Caflor  and  Pollux.  Alexander  vlSorious— and 
Alexander  triumphant. 

t  The  Hyacinthus.     Nemasa.  %  A  young  man  and  his  aged  father. 

§  The  Archigallusby  Parrhafius. 

**  The  lalyfus  by  Protogenes.  A  hero  by  Timanthes,  and  many  others.  See 
Aul.  Gell.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  tt  Horace, 
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■with  Roman  views.  And  if  there  be  a  circumftance  in  hiflory, 
vhich  (hews  convincingly  the  poverty  of  the  Roman  pencil,  and 
the  impoflTibility,  we  may  fay,  of  obtaining  from  it  in  thofe  days 
any  confiderable  effort,  it  is  this  to  which  we  now  allude,  and  of 
which  we  fliall  give  the  clearefl  affu ranee. 

In  the  ftate-room  of  the  Imperial  palace  were  placed  by  Auo-uf- 
tus,  in  a  moft  confpicuous  fituation,  two  celebrated  piftures  by 
Apelles ;  one,  "  Alexander  viftorious ;"  the  other,  '*'  Alexander 
'•'  in  triumph,  the  image  of  war  having  his  hands  tied  behind 
"  him*."  It  will  not  much  interrupt  us,  if  we  juft  remark  in  this 
place  as  a  point  of  curiofity,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Virgil 
had  before  him  the  laft  of  thofe  piftures,  when  he  thus  gave  the 
defcription  of  war  in  the  ^^neid  lib.  i.  v.  291. 

"  Dirae  ferro  et  compaglbus  altis 
"  Claudentur  belli  porta:.      Furor  impius  intus 
"  Sseva  fedens  fuper  arma,  et  centum  vindtus  ahenis 
"  Poll  tergum  nodis,  fremet  horridus  ore  cruentoJ* 

more  efpecially  when  Servius,  fpeaking  exprefsly  of  that  picture, 
and  where  it  hung,  has  ufed  Virgil's  words,  "  furor  fedens  fuper 
"  arma,  aeneis  vinftus,  eo  habitu  quo  poeta  dixit."  Now  Dion 
Caffmst  fhall  be  our  authority,  that  the  objedt  of  Auguftus  in 
placing  thofe  pi6lures  there  was  to  tell  pofterity  this  compliment 
tohimfelf;  "that  it  w'as  by  viftory  he  came  to  empire."  If  we 
couple  the  firft  line,  which  introduces  the  above  paffage  from 
Virgil,  with  the  peculiar  defcription  of  war  in  the  pi6lure,  copied 
at  the  clofe  of  that  paffage,  we  fliall  fee  clearly  the  fentiment 

«*  Plin.  lib.  35,  c.  4.  &  19.  t  yti.  51.  p.  459. 
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which  then  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  poet's  mind,  that  thofe 
piftures  applied,  or  were  meant  to  apply,  to  the  hiftory  of  Au~ 
guflus,  whofe  fortune  had  enabled  him  to  clofe  the  civil  wars  in 
the  empire,  and  literally  to  "  (hut  the  temple  of  Janus." 

But  there  is  more  yet  to  be  known.  Claudius,  though  not  the 
immediate  fucceflbr  of  Auguftus,  fhewed  pretty  cleaily  that  fuch 
was  the  objeft  of  his  predeceffor,  by  doing  what  could  not  de- 
cently have  been  done  by  Auguftus  himfelf.  In  fidelity  to  the 
views  of  that  emperor,  but  in  treachery  to  Apelles,  and  in  the 
murder  of  his  pi6lures,  he  cut  out  the  head  of  Alexander  from 
both,  and  inferted  that  of  Auguftus*.  The  allegory  then  became 
in  both  what  it  was  fo  much  wanted  to  be,  a  Roman  piece,  and  in 
all  the  perfeftion  of  painting,  in  fpite  of  the  imbecillity  of  Roman 
pencils,  unlefs  what  was  probably  too  vifible  in  the  heads  that 
were  inferted.  For  we  are  told  that  when  the  lower  part  of  the 
Venus  Anadiomene,  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Caefar, 
had  become  injured  by  time,  there  was  not  found  in  Rome  an 
artift  bold  enough  to  re-touch  itf .  And  that  muft  have  been  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  at  leaft,  becaufe  in  the  next  reign 
of  Nero,  the  wood,  on  which  the  pifture  was  drawn,  became  to- 
tally decayed ;  and  that  emperor  fubftituted  another  Venus  for 
it,  newly  painted  by  the  hand  of  DorotheusJ.  Alas  \  what  muft 
that  pifture  have  been,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  firft  ? 

But  thofe  were  not  fingle  inftances  of  the  endeavours  that  were 
uFed  to  obtain  from  Grecian  paintings  that  gratification  to  Im- 
perial views,  which  could  not  be  had  from  Roman  artifts.     Ni« 

*  Plin.  lib.  35,  c.  10.  t  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 
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cias  had  painted  in  great  vigour  "  Nemasa  fitting  upon  a  lion, 
"  bearing  a  palm-branch  in  her  hand ;  an  old  man  with  a  ftafF 
"  ftanding  by  her ;  and  over  her  head  a  chariot  of  viftory  pen- 
*'  dent*."'  The  idea  was  regular,  and  fine,  and  plain  enough  in 
Greece,  with  the  admifljon  of  perfonifying  a  town  or  fpot  by  a 
human  figure,  Nemaha  was  a  town  in  Peloponefus,  to  which  be- 
longed a  forefl;  called  by  it's  own  name,  where  Hercules  killed  a 
lion  which  ravaged  that  part  of  the  country,  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  whofe  fervice  were  inftituted  the  Nemaean  fports  known, 
all  over  Greece  by  the  name  of  "  Sacra  Nemsa."  The  pifture 
therefore  was  eafily  apprehended  by  the  Greeks  as  a  record  of 
gratitude  to  Hercules,  who  had  liberated  their  country  from  the 
monfliers  which  infefted  it,  fo  that  the  aged  leaning  on  their 
llafFs  might  pafs  in  fecurity.  But  it  muft  have  been  in  extreme 
neceflity  that  Augufl^us  could  have  fought  from  fo  diftant  an  al- 
lufion  a  compliment  to  himfelf,  as  the  modern  Hercules  of  the 
world,  who  had  delivered  it  from  the  monfters  of  war  that  dif- 
turbed  it's  peace.  And  yet  fuch  was  the  view  with  which  he 
devoted  that  piflure  of  Nicias,  along  with  the  two  others  of 
Apelles,  to  the  great  hall  or  flate-room  of  the  palace  f . 

But  if  the  pencils  of  Rome  could  not  properly  defcribe  thofe 
great  and  hifloric  views,  which  were  fo  near  to  the  mind  of  that 
emperor,  furely  they  might  have  given  him  a  portrait,  and  have 
faved  him  the  trouble  of  feeking  a  companion  to  the  Nemasa, 
which  in  another  way  would  carry  a  like  complimentary  allu- 
fion  to  himfelf.  He  wifhed  to  immortalize  the  perfonal  likenefs 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  conceive  that  he  bore  to  C<efar  his  fa- 

•  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  4. 

t  See  Hardouin's  Nptes  on  Pliny,  lib.  35.  ad  loc. 
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ther  by  adoption.  But  that,  it  feems,  could  not  be  done  fo  well  to 
his  fatisfaftion  as  by  adopting  a  picture  of  Philochares,  which  gave 
"  the  portraits  of  a  young  man  and  his  aged  father,  very  much 
*'  alike  in  features,  with  the  difference  only  of  their  ages.,  and  re- 
"  prefented  above  them  an  eagle  carrying  a  dragon  in  it's  ta- 
"  lons"^."  What  it  was  that  introduced  this  lalt  idea  into  the 
compofition  of  that  pifture,  we  are  unable  to  conjefture.  It  has 
come  down  to  us,  that  the  two  figures  were  thofe  of  Glaucio  and 
Ariftippus  his  fon,  two  private  friends  and  countrymen  of  the 
painter.  No  doubt,  the  allegory  was  private  to  their  own  tranf- 
a6lions  in  Greece.  It  was  a  fortunate  one,  however,  for  thq 
vanity  of  Auguftus.  "  The  Roman  eagle,  or  the  Roman  virtue, 
*'  had  extinguifiied  the  ferpents  of  difcord,  by  the  extinftion  of 
"  the  civil  wars."  And  what  fignified  the  privacy  or  obfcurity 
■of  the  original  charafters  in  the  pi6lure?  Their  names  would 
prefently  be  loft ;  and  his  courtiers  and  people  would  entail  on  it 
the  grateful  flattery,  that  it  prefented  to  their  eyes  the  immortal 
Julius  Csefar  and  his  nephew,  the  latter  mofl:  happily  refembling 
his  illuftrious  relation  not  only  in  features,  but  in  the  fironger 
lines  of  charafter,  and  enjoying  Imperial  honours  by  the  fame 
means  of  the  eagle  which  his  great  uncle  had  purfued.  Here 
therefore  was  a  choice  companion  to  the  Nem^ea ;  and  fo  they 
were  placed  together,  not  in  a  temple  where  their  new  beauties 
would  be  feen  rarely  or  darkly,  and  whofe  hallowed  walls  would 
take  from  the  veneration  with  which  he  wiflied  their  allegories 
to  be  contemplated,  but  in  the  moft  public  part  of  the  palace, 
where  they  might  be  feen  every  day  by  the  Roman  knights  and 
the  people,  by  every  eye  that  entered  t. 

*  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  4. 

t  See  Hardouin's  Notes  onPlinyj  lib.  35.  adloc.  • 
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Tliefe  circumftances  fhew  very  plainly  at  how  low  an  ebb  the 
pencil  flood  in  the  moll  favourable  days  which  it  ever  faw  in 
Imperial   Rome.     And  there  is  another   circumflance  not  un- 
worthy of  being  mentioned,  which  equally  illuflrates  the  fame 
faft :  I  mean  a  fpurious  kind  of  painting  which  was  then  adopt- 
ed, and  with  which  both  artifls  and  their  employers  were  bet- 
ter pleafed;  as  it  will  always  happen  that  inferior  tafle  in  a  peo- 
ple, or  inferior  talents  in  profeffors,  and  much  more  when  both 
thofe  meet  together,  will  llrive  to  bring  into  vogue  fuch  lower 
produftions  of  art  as  lie  more  level  to  their  attainments.     The 
pra6lice,  to  which  we  allude,  was  that  of  painting  on  flone  or 
marble  in  fmaller  portions,  and  combining  many  pieces  of  thefe 
fo  as  to    form  a  whole,  and  give  the  reprefentation  intended. 
This  was  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Mofaic,  and  it  left  indeed 
fome  place  to  the  pencil,  but  a  very  humble  one,  and  fuch  as 
bereft  it  of  moll  of  it's  perfeftions.      For  although  that  Mo- 
faic was  exercifed  with  much  ingenuity,  and  for  a  long  time  in 
Imperial  Rome*;  although  it  be  now  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  modern  Rome,  for  the  copying  of  hiftorical  pieces  ;  and 
although  it  be   of  great  utility,   as    it  can  Hand  the  damp   in 
churches  and  other  buildings  where  the  air  is  hardly  ever  rari- 
fied  ;  yet  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  with  pieces  of  flone  and  a  vi- 
trified matter,  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  painting  in  Mofaic,  all  the 
excellencies  which  the  pencil  of  a  fkilful  artill  can  call  forth  on 
the  canvas.     Is  is  but,  after  all,  a  means  of  copying  with  furer 
prefervation  defigns  which  have  been  drawn ;  not  the  means  by 
which  great  original  defigns  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

*  The  age  of  Aurelian,  which  could  exhibit  nothing  worthy  of  attention  from 
the  pencil,  produced  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  Mofaic,  in  the  houfe  of  the  Tetrici  at 
Rome. 

Vol.  II.  K 
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Before  we  clofe  our  view  of  the  Roman  pencil,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  anfwer  a  queftion  which  may  pofTibly  be  aflced  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman  paintings,  the  produce 
as  it  fhould  feem  of  Imperial  days,  which  the  zeal  of  difcoverers 
has  refcued  from  ruins,  and  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  prints  and  engravings.  It  may  be  faid,  are  there  none  of 
thofe  remains  which  fhew  the  painters  of  thofe  days  to  have 
been  pofleffed  of  confiderable  powers  ?  Have  not  many  of  thofe 
remains  been  admired  and  ftudied  by  fome  of  the  firft  charaders 
in  modern  art  ?  This  may  be  granted  without  impeaching  any 
thing  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages,  or  conceding  any  ex- 
cellencies to  the  painters  of  Imperial  Rome.  For  almoll  the 
whole  of  thofe  remains  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  from  their 
ftyle,  if  not  from  their  fubjefts,  to  have  been  copies  from  Gre- 
cian fculptures  or  bafs-reliefs.  Thofe  which  have  been  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Turnbull  appear  flrongly  to  have  been  fuch  copies,  ex- 
cept perhaps  three  or  four  out  of  the  whole,  fuch  as  the  firfl, 
fecond,  third,  and  feventeenth,  denominated  "  the  figure  of 
'•'  Rome,"  that  of  "  Venus,"  "  Auguflus  giving  the  crown,"  and 
the  "  Coriolanus."  Still  it  mufl  remain  undetermined,  w^hether 
they  were  done  by  Roman  or  Greek  artifts,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  at  all  times  employed  by  the  emperors,  and  by  the  great 
men  of  Rome.  Thofe  paintings  alfo  were  done  for  the  moil 
part  in  grotefque,  that  is,  in  grottos  and  fubterraneous  apart- 
ments, which  were  very  common  in  the  gardens  of  Rome  and  in 
the  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  baths,  or  of  cool  retirement  and 
folace.  Now  there  might  be  among  Roman  artifts  many  good 
copyifts,  although  but  few  that  were  equal  to  original  defign ; 
and  their  pencils  might  ferve  very  well  in  thofe  fituations. 
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We  are  now  enabled  to  fee  the  grounds  of  thofe  Itrong  afler- 
tions  which  we  meet  with  in  Roman  authors,  and  by  which  we  are 
in  fad  forbidden  to  look  upon  the  Roman  pencil  as  ever  having 
flouriflied,  or  produced  any  eminent  work.  For  if  it  did  not  flou- 
rlfli  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  empire,  mod  certainly  it  never 
flouriflied  at  all.  Cicero  declares  that  "  painting  was  in  con- 
"  tempt*."  So  early  as  Claudius  it  is  aflerted  by  Petronius,  that 
*'  the  fine  arts  are  periflied,  and  painting  has  not  left  any  veflige 
"  of  itfelft."  In  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  Pliny  pronounces  that 
"  the  art  was  dying;  floth  had  deftroyed  it ;  it  was  in  abfolute 
'■'contempt;  not  one  good  pifture  was  produced;];."  By  the 
general  fuffrage  of  writers  every  thing  drooped  confiderably 
after  the  reign  of  Auguflus.  Seneca  makes  long  lamentations 
on  that  fubjeft.     And  Tacitus  groans  over  it  continually. 

It  will  be  no  improper  difcuflion,  and  will  wind  up  very  con- 
fiflenily  our  inquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  Roman  pencil,  if  we 
fubjoin  to  what  has  already  been  fet  forth  thofe  moral  caufes 
which  precluded  it  from  reaching  a  higher  charafter,  and  aftually 
deprefled  it's  growth,  at  a  period  which  one  fliould  have  thought 
moft  likely  to  carry  it  to  an  elevation.  In  this  difcuflion  in- 
deed we  fliall  find  thofe  caufes  which  lay  heavy  on  the  progrels 
of  elegant  art  in  general,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  cannot  fee  compleatly  the  fubjeft  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
nor  even  account  to  our  fatisfaftion  for  fome  of  thofe  circum- 
fl:ances  which  have  been  adduced  in  evidence,  and  whofe  ex- 
iftence  we  cannot  quefl;ion. 

*  Cicero  quart,  orata  in  Verrem.  +  Petron.  Satyric.  p.  422.  Ed.  Biirra. 

J  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  2.  4.  5.  7. 
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The  firfl:  caufe,  which  marks  the  charafter  of  the  Romans  in 
thofe  days,  is  an  exceffive  voluptuoufnefs.  Petronius  has  urged 
this  caufe  in  the  graveft  manner,  as  afFefting  their  progrefs  in 
the  arts.  He  fays,  "  we  who  are  funk  in  wine  and  debauchery 
*'  dare  not  even  make  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the  arts  which 
*'  have  been  brought  to  our  hands  ;  all  that  we  ftudy  to  learn  or 
**  teach  is  vice*."  Wine  and  debauchery  have  had  their  in- 
fluence in  all  places,  and  even  in  the  beft  periods  of  a  people. 
In  Greece  fuch  things  were,  at  the  very  time  when  genius  and 
tafle  were  higheft,  and  when  all  the  powers  of  the  arts  were  in 
their  richeft  difplay.  In  our  own  country  have  the  fine  arts 
found  their  growth  among  a  people  who  know  nothing  of 
wine  and  debauchery?  Where  then  is  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumftance,  by  which  thofe  things  checked  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts  in  Imperial  Rome,  and  were  incapable  of  aflfefting  their 
progrefs  in  Greece  ? 

The  anfwer  will  be  found  in  that  diftinftion  which  mull 
be  admitted  when  we  fpeak  of  thofe  corruptions.  There  is  a 
fyftematic  depravity,  amounting  to  a  kind  of  brutality  in  thofe 
indulgences,  which  enervates  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
fwallows  up  the  charafter.  And  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
more  delicate[and  referved  addiftion  to  thofe  indulgencies,  which 
leaves  to  the  chara6ler  all  the  opportunities  of  it's  natural  pro- 
grefs. The  former  very  often  derives  it's  fixed  habits,  if  not  from 
the  direft  lures,  at  leaft  from  the  lulling  hand,  of  civil  govern- 
ment, which  unqueflionably  has  in  it's  power  to  controul  very 
much,  if  not  Ilri6lly  to  model,  the  manners  of  a  people.     When 

f  Petion.  Satyric.  ibid.. 
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this  is  the  cafe,  and  that  civil  government  becomes  fo  corrupt  or 
fo  enervating  in  it's  fpirit,  then  all  enterprize  of  talents  is  moft 
likely  to  be  lofl  in  the  completion  of  fottilh  flupidity,  and  mere 
animal  vagrancy. 

Look  then  to  the  difference  in  government  and  manners  be- 
tween Greece  and  Imperial  Rome,  at  leaft  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Imperial  days,  as  they  refpeftively  appear  through  the  me- 
dium of  thofe  corruptions. 

In  the  former,  when  you  find  thofe  corruptions,  you  find  them 
to  be  the  ebullitions  of  momentary  paffions  in  more  private  fitua- 
tions,  confequently  lefs  offending  to  order,  and  lefs  contamina- 
ting in  their  influence.  You  find  them  not  only  controuled  by 
the  voice  of  government,  but  feduloufly  watched  by  a  police, 
which  did  not  fboliflily  mean  to  eradicate  thofe  excelTes,  but 
more  wifely  to  keep  them  within  the  prefervation  of  a  better 
charafter.  You  find  that  better  charafter  aftually  preferved, 
an  attention  to  what  became  them  as  civilized  men,  a  cultiva- 
tion of  that  genius  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  on  the 
earth,  a  cautioufnefs  of  finking  into  that  emafculation  which 
difhonours  and  deflroys  the  manly  charafter,  by  keeping  up  a 
fyflem  of  gymnaftic  hardinefs,  yet  without  teaching  ferocity.' 
You  find  a  people,  whofe  main  ambition  with  very  few  excep- 
tions was  to  be  great  at  home ;  who  were  in  a  conftant  call  to 
defend  themfelves  there  againft  foreign  invafions  or  internal  com- 
motions ;  who  never  knew  the  perilous  fecurity  of  having  no- 
thing to  fear,  or  the  corrupting  influence  of  rapid  and  enormous 
wealth  flowing  from  foreign  conqueft.  When  therefore  they 
gave  into  wine  and  debauchery,  they  gave  into  them  not  as  mea 
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that  were  loft,  nor  as  men  that  forgot  what  it  became  them  to 
fupport.  They  bent  as  the  bow  for  a  time,  but  foon  to  become 
ftraicfht  a<iain.  If  they  flumbered  in  intoxication,  or  in  the 
arms  of  a  Phryne,  they  awoke  to  proper  confideration.  And  if 
Phryne  from  the  fulnefs  of  her  coffers,  the  produce  of  their 
lavifh  contributions,  had  the  effrontery  to  offer  the  re-building 
of  Thebes,  they  had  too  much  reflexion  to  facrifice  their  cha- 
ra61ers  to  their  dalliance,  or  to  let  it  pafs  through  the  world  by 
fuch  a  monument  that  they  gloried  in  their  debaucheries.  So 
{lands  in  the  pages  of  hiflory  the  fair  account  between  voluptu- 
oufnefs  and  elegant  art  in  Greece. 

Turn  now  to  Imperial  Rome.  You  fee  a  people  mad  with 
conqueft,  territory,  and  wealth — fucceeding  by  thefe  to  an  ex- 
cefs  of  enjoyment,  in  exchange  for  that  excefs  of  frugality 
which  their  plainer  forefathers  had  generally  purfued — broken  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  moft  mifcreant  defolation  of  duty,  order,  ties, 
and  feelings,  by  the  praftices  of  a  late  triumvirate,  which  had 
left  nothing  in  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  order  of  fociety,  to  be 
valued — bought,  abfolutely  bought  afterwards,  to  move  in  the 
trammels  of  their  corruptors,  and  invited  by  continual  largeffes 
to  the  ideas  of  unlimited  felf-indulgence;  while  they  were  led,  by 
feeing  all  things  put  up  to  auftion,  to  renounce  all  preference 
of  charafters  but  for  thofe  who  would  gratify  the  moft.  You 
fee  the  extent  of  provinces,  or  in  other  words  the  extent  of  the 
earth,  ranfacked  to  fupply  the  luxuries  of  one  appetite*,  and 

*  Take  one  inflance  for  many.  A  fcarce  firti  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  in  weight 
■was  fold  for  five  thoiifand  fefterces,  forty  pounds  feven  fliillings  and  three  pence 
halfpeilny  Englifli  money.  Immenfe  funis  were  paid  for  a  good  cook,  as  well  as 
for  a  delicate  difli.     See  Millot's  Anc.  Hift.  Vol.  2.  p.  155. 
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the  caprices  of  human  vicioufners  fele6ledj  fludied,  and  extended 
to  fatisfy  the  abominations  of  another.  You  fee  the  rage  for 
whoredom  rifing  fo  high,  that  feverities  on  cehbacy  were  in  dan- 
ger of  producing  rebelhon.  You  fee  laws  ordained  for  the  fup- 
prcflion  of  vice  and  immorahty  treated  as  hypocritical  affefta- 
tions,  and  defeated  too  at  the  fame  hour  by  the  general  fyftem 
of  the  power  which  ordained  them*.  You  fee  a  people,  toge- 
ther with  their  rulers,  exhibiting  one  common  appearance  as 
men  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  too  much  to  enjoy  ;  wanton 
therefore  in  difiipation,  and  abandoned  to  fenfual  extravagance. 
They  bathed,  they  eat  and  drank,  and  they  bathed  again :  the 
night  came,  when  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  were  equally 
exhaufted  in  the  brothel  :  after  full  meals  of  infamy,  they  flept 
in  torpitude;  they  rofe  as  cripples  ;  and  each  fucceeding  day  be- 
came as  the  former.  If  Cicero's  principle  be  true,  that  "  honos 
*'  alit  artes",  why  (hould  it  not  be  true  in  every  fenfe  of  AoJiowr, 
as  the  fcope  of  aElion,  as  well  as  it's  reward  P  And  then  in  fuch 
paths  of  dilhonour  fo  fyftematically  purfued,  how  could  the  arts 
of  enlightened  genius  and  elegant  tafte  find  room  to  thrive,  or 
any  fettled  place  for  encouragement  ? 

The  next  caufe  that  is  marked  in  hiftory  as  definitive  to  the 
arts  of  Rome  is  floth.  Dejidia  is  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  authors  of 
thofe  times,  as  contributing  artes  perdere.  This  caufe  fprings  in- 
deed of  courfe  from  the  former.  If  the  visrour  of  the  mind  be 
confumed  in  vice,  it  mufl  fink  in  liftlefnefs  to  every  thing  elfe. 
And  how  piteous  is  the  figure  of  a  people  finking  under  fuch  an 

*  When  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  appeared,  both  the  confuls,  under  whofe  ad- 
ininiftration  it  paffed,  were  themfelves  obnoxious  to  it's  penalties.  What  a  bur- 
lefque  on  reform  !  See  Millot's  Anc.  Hift.  Vol.  2.  p.  142,  143. 
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apathy  of  glory,  while  every  thing  that  conflitutes  their  fituatlon 
would  invite  them  to  the  feelings  of  true  greatnefs  ?  The  Ro- 
mans found  every  thing  they  could  defire  brought  ready  to  their 
hands  ;  their  empire  formed,  their  families  raifed,  their  coffers 
filled,  their  unmeafurable  enjoyments  awaiting  their  embrace. 
They  took  them  ;  they  fed  till  they  were  glutted  ;  and  they 
waited  only  for  the  return  of  appetite  to  be  glutted  again. 
The  great  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  by  which  they  were  thus 
provided  to  fatiety,  were  not  in  their  care,  nor  in  their  thoughts. 
They  did  not  look  to  the  necelTity  of  copying  the  martial  glory 
of  pafl  days,  and  they  left  to  chance  the  confideration  of  ob- 
taining an  honourable  memorial  on  the  earth. 

Yet  the  mofl  difiTipated  and  indolent  habits  will  have  in  their 
train  fome  palRons,  as  favourite  and  needful  retainers,  which 
are  commonly  the  reverfe  of  thofe  habits.  Avarice  therefore,  by 
whofe  returns  the  predominant  habits  might  be  fed,  took  that 
place,  and  became  the  third  caufe  which  impeded  the  arts.  Marble 
and  gold,  precious  flones,  and  precious  metals,  were  intrinfic  in 
their  value,  and  conftant  in  the  demands  of  the  world,  whether 
there  was  a  genuine  tafte  for  arts  in  the  country  or  not ;  or  they 
fnade  the  art,  which  was  ever  fo  poorly  employed  on  them,  more 
valuable  flill.  While  therefore  the  eyes  were  entertained  with 
thefe,  which  gratified  them  more  fuitably  to  their  apprehenfion, 
the  heart  was  fed  by  the  pofieffion  of  what  were  confidered  to 
be  a  treafure  that  would  never  be  loft.  Thus  the  genuine  arts 
of  elegance  were  only  made  fecondary,  at  beft.  It  was  no  longer 
the  value  of  the  ingenuity,  but  the  value  of  the  material,  that 
was  coveted.  It  was  not  the  tranfmifiion  of  genius  or  tafle  to 
pofterity  that  was  regarded,  but  the  fpecific  worth  of  the  fub- 
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ance  which  would  defcend  to  the  heir.  It  was  not  the  prefer- 
vation  even  of  a  portrait,  which  might  reafonably  be  counted 
dear,  that  was  fo  much  ftudied  as  the  affurance  of  having  pre- 
ferved  in  other  fubftance  thofe  deareft  of  all  the  portraits  which 
were  imprefTed  on  the  current  money.  This  is  not  the  height- 
ning  of  figure,  nor  is  it,  in  fa6l,  our  own  language.  Petronius 
and  Pliny,  at  a  confiderable  diflance  of  time  from  each  other, 
have  di(£lated  thefe  exprelTions  to  our  pen.  Let  each  of  them 
fpeak  for  themfelves.  Petronius  fays,  "  pecuniae  cupiditas  haec 
'•'  tropica  inftituit ;  noli  ergo  mirari,  fi  piftura  deficit,  cum  om- 
"  nibus  diis  hominibufque  formofior  videatur  malTa  auri  quam 
"  quicquid  Apelles,  Phidias,  Graeculi  delirantes,  fecerunt*". 
The  words  of  Pliny  are,  "  nunc  vero  in  totum  marmoribus 
"  pulfa  piftura  et  auro.  Materium  malunt  confpici  omnes  ; 
"  rerum,  non  animi,  pretiis  excubatur ;  honorem  non  nifi  in 
"  pretio  ducentes.  Imagines  pecuniae,  non  fuas,  relinquunt. 
"  Animorum  imagines  non  funt ;  aliterapud  majores,  haec  erant 
*'  quae  fpe61arentur+". 

From  patrons  that  fordldnefs  of  principle  defcended  to  artifis, 
whenever  chance  gave  a  call  on  their  profefhon.  And  how 
fhould  it  not  defcend  ?  When  the  views  of  gain  were  the  uni- 
verfal  bias,  how  fliould  they  mifs  to  guide  the  meafures  of  pro- 
feflional  fkill  ?  The  genius  and  pains  that  (hould  have  wrought 
for  the  difcerning  mind  gave  way  too  much  to  the  hurry  which 
looked  only  to  be  paid.  At  leaft,  that  was  the  cafe  fo  far 
as  Romans  themfelves  were  concerned  in  the  arts.  The  em- 
perors might  furely  have  learnt,   and  have  conveyed  to  their 

*  Petron.  Satyric.  p.  422.  t  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  i.  2.  &  7. 
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people,  a  better  lefTon,  from  what  had  been  publicly  inftituted 
as  revered  monuments  of  inftruftion :  they  fliould  therefore 
have  been  the  laft  people  to  forget,  that  "  the  way  to  the 
"  temple  of  honour  was  through  that  of  virtue". 

Here  then  the  account  is  juftly  clofed  with  refpeft  to  the 
Roman  pencil,  which  we  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  follow  one  ftep 
further.  But  it  will  be  neceffary  to  refume  the  view  of  fculpture 
from  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  becaufe  that  prefents  in 
fome  refpefts  a  difference  of  circumflances.  Although  it  could  not 
but  participate  in  the  prejudice  arifing  from  thofe  moral  caufes,^ 
which  ruined  the  pencil  in  Rome,  yet  it  was  borne  up  fome- 
what  better  from  thofe  other  caufes,  which  have  often  continued 
fculpture  in  demand  when  painting  has  been  neglefted,  or  even? 
little  known  ;  and  from  other  caufes  which  will  be  found  to  reft 
with  the  Greeks.  AHb,  when  it  began  to  decline,  that  decline 
was  not  equal,  and  regular,  and  uninterrupted,  for  there  were 
periods  or  moments  in  which  it  now  and  then  revived,  as  it 
were  with  applaufe. 

The  fa£l  is,  that  from  the  reduftion  of  Greece  the  Roman 
fculptures,  and  the  Roman  fchool,  were  Greek,  and  muft  be 
confidered  as  Greek.  It  was  not  therefore  the  young  arts  of 
Rome,  but  the  old  and  deep-matured  fpirit  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  committed  to  the  influence  of  thofe  moral  caufes  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  which  with  the  encouragements  of 
occafional  patronage  would  take  a  longer  time  before  it  became 
exhaufled.  It  would  never  be  exhaufted,  until  all  thofe  vain 
and  mercenary  paflTions,  which  fought  the  acquifition  of  gold, 
and  marble,  and  precious  ftones,  more  precious  Hill  when  it's 
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art  was  bellowed  on  them,  were  quite  fubdued  in  the  Romans, 
and  loft  in  thofe  other  caufes  which  fubdued  them  as  a  people. 

In  order  to  fee  what  became  of  fculpture  in  Rome  from  the 
latter  days  of  the  republic,  the  proper  method  will  be  to  follow 
the  Greek  ftyle  in  that  city  to  it's  real  decline.  In  that  way  we 
fhall  mod  truly  review  what  others  have  been  accuftomed  to 
call  the  Roman  fchool. 

It  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that  how  frequent  foever  the 
employment  of  Greek  artifts  had  been  in  the  former  ftages  of 
that  republic,  when,  as  we  are  aflured  by  the  exprefs  authorities 
of  Varro  and  Pliny,  the  Etrufcan  ftyle  poflefted  a  leading  in- 
fluence there  and  in  ail  Italy,  a  very  material  change  was  never- 
thelefs  obtained  by  fculpture,  when  Greece  had  been  conquered, 
and  tlie  flower  of  it's  artifts  was  brought  to  the  Roman  capital. 
They  were  brought  there,  becaufe  that  capital  was  then  become 
the  great  fcene  of  employment  for  genius,  the  great  meridian 
of  patronage.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  if  not  before,  fculp- 
tors  of  the  firft  charafter  in  various  branches,  not  excepting 
that  of  engraving  on  precious  ftones,  went  from  their  native 
Greece,  and  fettled  at  Rome*.  And  thefe  appear  to  have  been 
conftantly  followed  by  others,  as  encouragements  invited  them. 

What  that  change  was,  which  fculpture  then  obtained,  may 
be  feen  in  the  bafs-reliefs  of  Auguftus,  of  Germanicus,  and  of 
times  ftill  lower  ;  it  may  alfo  be  feen  in  fome  ftatues,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fine  feries  of  the  Csefarst.     We  may  confider  it  as 

*  See  Diclionaire  des  beaux  arts  par  Lacombe  Verb.  Gravure.  p.  291. 
t  Saggio  di  lingua  Etrufca,  Continuazione  del  Tomo  11.  p.  40. 
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commencing  under  Julius,  and  as  being  feen  in  fome  degree 
under  Gallienus,  and  even  later  flill,  comprizing  a  fpace  of  three 
centuries,  or  thereabouts.  There  is  nothing  marvellous,  nor 
fupremely  difficult,  in  tracing  it's  courfe  through  thofe  periods. 
In  this  refearch  the  lovers  of  fine  art  obtain  thofe  advantageous 
lights,  which  well  repay  them  for  the  pains  with  which  they  exa- 
mine minutely  every  buft.  They  gather  with  confidence  from 
thence  the  ftyle  which  was  in  vogue  under  every  Casfar.  They  ac- 
quire by  little  and  little  a  flcill,  which  {hews  them  to  what  epoch, 
every  fculpture  is  moft  probably  to  be  referred,  as  a  man  fkilled  in 
the  ftyle  and  manner  of  ancient  writings  can  form  a  probable 
conjefture  to  what  age  every  parchment  or  manufcript  belongs. 
We  are  fenfible  that  no  precife  rule  can  be  laid  down  fo  general 
in  it's  extent  as  to  fuit  every  particular  period,  and  much  lefs 
every  particular  fituation.  For  the  arts  wilt  now  and  then  ap- 
pear fuperior  to  the  times,  as  well  as  times  will  commonly  baffle 
the  arts  ;  and  great  inequalities  will  fometimes  appear  in  the 
fame  moment.  In  themedalions  of  emperors,  and  in  their  heads, 
we  fee  that  in  periods  unfavourable  to  the  arts  of  defign  many 
excellent  artifts  flourifiied,  and  vice  verfa.  So  in  one  and  the 
fame  medal,  as  in  that  of  C.  and  of  L.  Caefar,  the  reverfe  fliall  be 
in  a  bad  ftyle,  and  the  head  in  a  good  one.  Neverthelefs,  in 
every  age  there  is  to  be  marked  a  ruling  tafte  in  fculpture,  as 
in  writing,  which  commonly  influences  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  that  age*. 

Under  the  firft  Caefars  the  Greek  ftyle  appeared  plain  and 
diftinft,  although  it  was  attended  with  fome  little  hardnefs,  a& 

*  Saggio  di  lingua  Etrufca,  Continuazione  deLtomo  11.  p.  41.. 
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Mengs*  has  remarked.  That  ftyle  is  manifelled  in  the  fquarenefs 
of  the  figure,  and  in  a  certain  touch  that  is  not  laboured,  but 
fometimes  only  (ketched,  yet  full  of  boldnefs,  force,  and  truth. 
In  fuch  a  ftyle  it  is  not  a  finenefs  in  the  hair  or  other  diftin6l 
parts  that  is  difplayed,  but  great  art  in  the  whole  mafs ;  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  i^  not  cut,  but  the  eyes  are  formed  large,  and 
the  look  is  commanding  :  the  perfonal  features  are  not  much 
drawn,  but  there  is  a  general  expreflion  of  the  chara€ler  fo 
lively  and  fo  eloquent,  that  it  decides  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft 
juft  as  the  hiftorian  would  pithyly  defcribe  it,  Thefe  obferva- 
tions  are  verified  in  various  inftances  to  be  found  in  the  feries  of 
the  firft  Coefars.  There  are  two  youthful  heads  of  Auguftus, 
which  breathe  all  the  fire  of  his  triumvirate,  and  of  the  firft 
years  of  his  reign  ;  while  a  third  head  and  a  ftatue,  which  repre- 
fent  him  in  full  manhood,  are  the  effigy  of  that  moderation  and 
mildnefs  which  marked  his  fubfequent  years.  Irv  Agrippa  we 
find  the  thinking  chara6ler,  and  the  man  undaunted  to  meet  an 
enemy,  or  to  advife  a  monarch.  In  Livia  is  marked  a  fawning 
fpirit ;  in  Julia  a  boldnefs  which  favours  of  the  impudent. 
Having  feen  Caligula,  you  would  think  that  he  had  confulted 
the  looking  glafs,  to  appear  more  ftern  and  menacing.  Clau- 
dius fpeaks  a  dull  ftupidity.  Nero  a  boy,  and  NerO'  grown  up, 
appear  refpeftively  to  be  worthy  of  the  commendation  which  is 
due  to  the  docile  pupil  of  Seneca,  and  of  the  infamy  which 
follows  the  execrable  murderer  of  Agrippina. 

It  was  to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a  perfeftion  of  the  Greek 
ftyle,  once  eftabliflied  in  Rome,  fhould  have  been  thwarted  by 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  190. 
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any    adverfe  and  difcouraging  circumftances  whatever.     But  in 
addition  to  thofe  caufes  which  have  been  dated  before,  and  in 
confequence  of  which  commiflions  for  fculptures  became  much 
rarer  than  they  had  been  in  the  commonwealth*,  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  reftrained  to  a  few  the  privilege  of  having  ftatues  in 
publict.     Several  of  the  emperors  were  not  very  favourable  to 
the  arts,  or  they  were  fufpicious  of  great  merit,  fo  that  the  cha- 
racter arifing  from  an  eminence  in  fculpture  became  fometimes 
dangerous  to  be  fought ;J;.     Then  came  on  thofe  fubftitutes  for 
fculpture  in  the  incruflations  of  marble  by  various  ways  which 
Pliny   has    related^.     Along  with  thefe,   their   fancied   (hields 
which  became  a  vogue,  wrought  in  gold  and  filver,  and  relieved 
with  figures,  were  but  an  afteftation  of  fculpture,  and  an  apology 
for  their  neglect  of  thofe  expreffions  of  chara6ler  which  were 
the  excellency  of  the  Grecian  ftyle :  thefe  were  little  ftudied,  if 
the  joke  of  Cicero  on  a  half-length  of  his  brother  Quintus  on 
one  of  thofe  fhields  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  their  merit ; 
he  humouroufly  remarked,  as  Macrobius  has  preferved  the  anec- 
dote, that  they  had  difcovered  a  new  principle  of  ingenuity,  by 
fhewing  that  the  half  was  greater  than  the  whole  ;  for  his  bro- 
ther was  a  very  fhort  man,  and  the  figure  was  taken  in  gigantic 
proportion.     Then  the  habit  of  changing  the  heads  of  ftatues  to 
make  them  fit  any  chara6ler  of  the  time  was  fatal  to  original 
works  ;  infomuch  that  thofe  original   works,  inftead  of  being 
fought  as  the  monuments  of  virtues,  were  funk  at  one  time  into 
the  means  of  gratifying  thofe  low  and  vicious  fentiments,  by 


*  PUn.  lib.  34..  c.  2. 

+  Dion.  lib.  9.  p.  681.     Suet-  in.  Caio  cap.  124.  et  Gron.  ibid. 

J  ^av.  Tirab.  Stor.  della  Lettr.  Ital.  V.  2.  p.  212.  §  PHn.  lib.  35.  c.  i. 
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which  the  Roman  youth  was  rendered  effeminate  and  corrupt. 
"  If  a  new  figure  was  wrought,  fays  Pliny,  it  was  the  figure  of 
"  wreftlers,  or  gladiators,  or  that  of  Epicurus*".  Thefe  things 
naturally  brought  fculpture  to  be  fenfible  of  decline,  at  leaft  in 
the  demands  for  it,  if  not  in  it's  own  power  of  execution.  It  is 
true,  the  language  of  Pliny  applies  to  the  latter  point  as  well 
as  to  the  former,  and  indeed  grounds  upon  the  want  of  expref- 
fion  in  charafter  the  decline  of  patronage;  "  quoniam  animo- 
"  rum  imagines  non  funt,  negliguntur  etiam  corporum  +."  Yet 
it  muft  be  remembered  that  fculpture  was  in  Greek  hands,  and 
it's  refources  were  ftrong.  That  author  was  right  with  refpeft  to 
painting,  which,  although  it  be  a  fifter-art,  depends  on  a  wider 
combination  of  profeffional  talents,  and  was  then  fuffered  to  feel 
all  the  prejudices  of  bad  colouring,  as  well  as  of  poor  compo- 
fition,  in  Rome ;  yet  with  his  leave,  fculpture  produced  in  his 
time  fome  excellent  works  J.  We  look  on  the  head  of  Seneca  in 
bronze,  on  fome  flatues  of  Nero,  and  on  that  of  Cornelius  Bal- 
bus's  fon,  with  much  admiration.  Some  flatues  and  heads  of 
Vefpafian  and  of  Titus  vied  with  thofe  of  Auguflus ;  and  in  the 
following  reign  they  were  always  better.  One  of  the  Medicean 
Trajans  tells  you  in  his  very  countenance  how  well  entitled  he 
was  to  the  charafter  of  Optimus,  given  him  by  his  own  age,  and 
confirmed  to  him  by  pofterity  ^,  Nothing  can  fhew  more 
Ilrongly  the  fpirit  and  deep-laid  refources  of  Grecian  art  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  raifed  itfelf,  after  the  pafl  train  of  difcourage- 
ments,  to  the  perfeftion  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan. 

•  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  2.  +  Ibid.  %  D'Ancarv.  V.  2.  p.  14. 

§  Saggiodi  lingua  Etrufca,-ubi  fupxa. 
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When  we  come  to  that  of  Adrian,  we  mufl:  take  a  new  view. 
We  meet  a  new  epoch  marked  by  a  new  tafte,  which  feme  have 
called  Roman.  And  indeed  it  varied  efTentially  from  the  fpirit 
of  that  Greek  flyle  which  has  been  difcuffed,  inafmuch  as  it  em- 
plo}'cd  great  pains  on  thofe  diftinft  parts  which  that  ftyle  was 
lefs  fedulous  to  finifli.  It  was  therefore  more  laboured,  more  ex- 
aQ,  and  in  fome  fenfe  more  flirewd,  than  that  which  marked  the 
period  of  the  firfl;  Caefars  :  but  we  muft  fee  in  what  that  fuperior 
labour  and  exaftnefs  confided.  The  hairs  were  more  worked, 
and  more  loofe ;  the  eye-brows  were  relieved,  and  the  eye-balls 
were  marked  with  a  deep  furrow,  which  became  a  pra6lice  very 
frequent  after  Adrian,  while  it  was  hardly  ever  feen  before  him*; 
the  air  of  the  women  was  alfo  more  gay.  Yet,  with  all  thofe 
pains  they  commonly  left  behind  them  a  juft  expreflTion  of  cha- 
ra6ier;  it  is  true,  the  perfonal  phifiognomy  was  more  marked, 
but  the  difpofition  and  mind  was  lefs  revealed.  It  feems  that 
fculpture  then  loft  much  of  that  fublime,  which  it  had  acquired 
from  the  Greeks,  and  which  refembled  the  fublime  of  writers, 
whether  in  profe  or  poetry,  who  defpife  the  polifh  of  a  laboured 
eloquence,  and  yet  with  a  few  ftrokes  hit  off  the  mind,  raifing  it 
above  itfelf^  and  making  it  to  teach  more  than  is  fpoken.  In  a 
word,  the  ftyle  introduced  under  Adrian  was  more  florid  than  that 
under  the  preceding  Caefars,  but  it  was  lefs  grand ;  and  yet  it  had 
it's  admirers  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  may  prefer  Pliny  to  Ci- 
cero, Velleius  to  Livy.  It  continued  awhile  under  the  Antonines, 
but  decreafed  fenfibly  in  their  reign,  and  ftill  more  under  Severus 
and  thofe  who  came  after  him  ;  although  fome  admirable  heads 
of  Caracalla  are  feen,  as  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome+. 

•  Winckelm.  Lett.  V.  3.  p.  327.  t  Saggio  di  lingua  Etrufc.  ubi  fupra. 
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About  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  a  new  manner  arofe, 
which  departed  from  both  the  preceding  ftyles,  as  it  had  neither 
the  fine  touch  of  the  one,  nor  the  laboured  finifli  of  the  other, 
neither  the  individual  likenefs  of  the  later  flyle,  nor  the  charac- 
teriftic  expreflion  of  the  older,  but  inclined  to  a  roughnefs  which 
became  ungracious.  We  may  confider  that  roughnefs  to  confift 
in  certain  deep  furrows  in  the  forehead  and  the  face,  in  the  hair 
and  beard  formed  with  a  long  line,  in  the  eye-balls  moi-e  hollowed, 
and  in  a  general  turn  of  defign  executed  more  with  a  force  of 
hand  than  of  fcience :  the  countenances  efpeciaily  of  females 
and  of  children  favoured  of  drynefs  and  languor  ;  the  phifiogno- 
my  was  lefs  decifive,  and  both  in  medals  and  marble  oftentimes 
one  face  was  confounded  with  another,  fo  that  it  was  doubtful, 
for  inftance,  whether  it  was  a  Trebonianus  or  a  Phillipus*. 

That  decline  was  Increafed  by  the  continual  revolutions  of  the 
empire.     Emperors  were  then  but  of  fliort  continuance ;  their 
elevation  was  only  a  fatal  prefage  of  their  ruin.     No  fooner  was 
an  emperor  proclaimed,  but  his  images  mufl  be  difperfed  through 
the  Roman  world.     And  how  was  that  to  be  done  ?  To  have 
waited  for  new  images  would  have  been  to  lofe  moft  commonly 
the  opportunity   of  raifing  them  ;    becaufe   that  emperor,  and 
many  others,  would  probably  have  been  dead  long  before.    The 
heads  therefore  were  taken  from  thofe  of  the  immediate  prede- 
ceffor  in  the  public  places,  and  that  of  the  fucceffor  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  Head.     Thus  every  city  fliewed  in  the  language 
of  it's  own  art  who  was  the  fovereign  over  it.     As  an  evidence 
of  thefe  fafts,  llatues  and  bulls  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  collec- 

*  Saggiodi  lingua  Etrufc.  ubi  fupra» 
Vol.  II.  M 
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tions  of  that  country  without  a  head,  and  with  a  hole  left  in  the 
upper  part,  in  which  were  placed  by  one  hand  after  another  the 
head  of  the  reigning  prince,  perhaps  no  more  like  him  than 
that  which  crowned  the  ftatue  or  the  bull  before.     Now  can  it 
be  fuppofed  that  fculptures  wrought  here  and  there,  from  dif- 
ferent examples,  and  often  in  great  hurry,  could  be  conduced 
with  accuracy  ?  Moft  certainly  they  could  not.     But  this  will 
account  to  us  for  the  many  heads  in  that  epoch,  and  fometimes 
in    the    preceding   one,  which   pafs   in  mufeums   as   unknown, 
and  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  belonged  to  fome  em- 
peror.    And  in  forming  our  judgments  upon  them,  we  (hould 
not  proceed  by  examining  minutely  the  particular  phifiognomy 
part  by  part,  as  fome  have  thought  lit  to  do,  but  by  taking  the 
whole  of  the  vifage  together  ;  for  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  phifi- 
ognomy came  not  within  the  reach,  or  at  leaft  within  the  ftudy, 
of  thofe  periods;  if  the  tout  enfevible  came  nearly  up  to  the 
obje6l  intended,  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  expe6led. 

It  it  true,  there  are  not  wanting  bulls,  and  even  flatues,  of 
confiderable  value  which  belong  to  that  period  of  decline  :  but 
thofe  muft  be  confidered  as  copies  from  more  ancient  ones  ; 
more  efpecially  as  there  are  not  feen  any  fine  ftatues  of  thofe 
times,  but  with  fome  defefts,  which  plainly  fliew  themfelves  to 
have  been  additions  of  the  copier. 

To  follow  the  ancient  fculpture  through  all  the  Heps  by  which 
it  verged  into  that  barbarifm,  would  be  needlefs,  and  afford 
but  little  pleafure.  Every  mind  will  eafily  conceive  how  rapid 
thofe  Heps  mud  have  been,  when,  as  a  modern  writer  has  juflly 
obferved,  "  genius  deftitute  of  culture  and  emulation  neglected 
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"  all  good  models,  and  fell  into  a  torpor*".  To  thofe,  how- 
ever, who  may  have  curiofity  to  purfue  that  refearch,  the  op- 
portunities are  open  in  the  muleums  of  Italy,  which  will  lead 
the  inquirer  with  fatisfaftion  through  all  the  different  epochs 
and  flyles  of  that  fculpturef . 

#  MJUot  Anc.  Hift.V,  2.  p.  263.         t  Saggio  di  lingua  Etrufc.  ubi  fupra.  p.  44. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Roman  patronage  much  obJlruSledhy  the  habits  of  colleding  from 
other  countries — that  patronage  obtained  mojlly  by  foreigners 
— Nero's  pafjion  for  coloffal  extravagance — Vefpafian  and  Ti- 
tus the  firjl  examples  of  patronage  worthy  of  real  applaufe — 
Domitian  a  wretch — Trajan  the  fecond  Pericles  of  the  world 
— Adrians  fupport  of  the  arts  various  in  it's  complexion,  and 
cenfurable  in  many  circumjlances — the  caufes  which  then 
brought  on  the  change  of  the  Greek  Jlyle — the  Antinous  con- 
fidered — the  purity  of  the  Antonines  in  the  encouragement  of 
arts  as  in  every  thing  elfe — after  their  time  no  patronage 
xvorthy  of  recognition  in  Rome — the  arts  juji  kept  alive  by  the 
zeal  of  Chrijiians  to  have  the  reprefentation  of  holy  perfons 
or  flories  in  the  fubterraneous  places  of  their  worfhip — obfer- 
vations  on  the  great  antiquity  of  thofe  facred  caver 7is — all 
patronage  extinguifked  in  Rome  by  the  removal  of  the  feat  of 
empire — the  fpoliations  which  followed  that  event. 

It  is  a  very  different  view  which  the  patronage  of  the  arts  in 
Rome,  both  Republican  and  Imperial,  prefents  to  us  from  what 
we  have  feen  in  Greece.  The  Greeks  reforted  to  their  own 
genius  for  what  they  poffened.  But  in  Rome  what  was  executed 
as  an  original  work,  and  by  artifts  of  the  time,  bore  a  very 
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fmall  proportion  to  what  was  brought  there  by  diftant  collec- 
tions. And  where  the  paffion  for  collefting  is  predominant,  all 
pretenfions  to  patronage  mufl  be  gone.  But  the  Romans  col- 
lefted  even  from  Egypt,  not  merely  the  golden  ftatue  of  Cle- 
opatra, which  Auguftus  fet  up  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
which  might  have  accounted  in  fome  degree  for  fuch  fpoils  of 
Egyptian  art,  but  whatever  elfe  of  ingenuity  could  be  drawn 
from  thence.  And  thofe  Egyptian  collections  they  made,  when 
Rome  had  been  long  enriched  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Carthage.  Under  fuch  circumllances  to  colled  from  Egypt, 
and  in  abundance,  certainly  argued  at  leaft  more  vanity  than 
tafte,  and  fhewed  that  they  fought  thofe  works  more  as  fpoils 
than  as  treafures. 

At  the  fame  time  the  fine  arts  were  profecuted  in  Rome; 
although,  with  fuch  means  of  improving  them  as  the  Romans  had, 
furely  no  people  ever  rofe  fo  flowly  to  very  moderate  degrees  of 
charafter.  The  faft  is,  that  what  encouragements  were  bellow- 
ed on  the  arts,  when  their  princes  were  willing  that  any  fliould 
be  given,  were  gathered  chiefly  by  foreigners,  with  whom  the 
Roman  genius  could  not  vie,  by  the  confeflion  of  their  own 
writers,  in  works  of  elegance,  and  with  whom  therefore  the  ar- 
tifts  of  Rome  would  be  as  little  inclined  to  vie  as  patrons  were 
to  encourage  them.  When  Virgil  makes  an  ingenuous  confefTion 
of  the  Roman  inferiority  in  thefe  elegant  lines, 

Excudent  alii  (GreeciJ  fpirantia  mollius  32ra  : 
Credo  equidem ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus : 

the  emulation  which  Auguftus  had  the  power  of  calling  forth 
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from  his  own  people  was  not  fuch  as  was  likely  to  decide  his 
preference  in  their  favour,  nor  did  it  fo  decide  his  preference 
in  thofe  few  original  works,  which  his  greater  paffion  for  more 
ancient  ones  left  as  the  means  of  employing  the  talents  around 
him.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
inflead  of  encouraging  the  arts,  laid  very  confiderable  reflraints 
on  their  exercife  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  and  alfo  Caligula  before 
him,  had  no  other  thought  about  the  ufes  of  art  than  to  gain 
from  thence  a  head  which  they  might  infert  in  the  place  of  one 
cut  out  from  a  pi61ure  of  Apelles,  or  a  flatue  of  Phidias  *. 

The  artifts  employed  by  Nero  were  chiefly  Greeks,  although 
we  do  not  forget  that  the  Roman  painter  Fabullus,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  was  employed  in  his  golden  houfe, 
moft  probably  becaufe  Fabullus  painted  low  fubjefts.  And  even 
Greeks  were  likely  to  be  carried  by  his  patronage,  which  was  as 
unprincipled  as  his  mind,  into  an  extravagance  in  the  arts  which 
would  berea\e  them  of  every  precious  gift  they  had  poITeffed,  and 
render  them  only  the  fubjefts  of  ridicule.  Piftures  and  ftatues 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high  were  only  fit  to  be  contem- 
plated by  him,  whofe  mind  was  exceffive  in  all  things,  and  who 
conceived  that  no  reprefentations  of  himfelf  could  be  enormous 
enough  to  equal  his  own  greatnefs.  So  far,  however,  he  helped 
to  keep  up  the  art  of  Zenodorus  in  calling  ftatues  of  that  col- 
lofTal  fize.  And  if  the  peculiar  flcill  of  that  artift  died  with  him, 
and  was  loft  to  the  Romans,  as  Pliny  afferts*,  it  is  no  wonder, 
fince  they  did  not  (hew  themfelves  eminent  in  thofe  degrees  of 
the  art  which  were  more  commonly  attainable ;  and  they  muft 

»  Stieton.  in  Calig.  t  Lib.  34.  c.  7.. 
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have  been  veiy  indolent  indeed  to  gain  information,  when  Ze- 
nodorus  had  an  eflablifhed  workfliop  at  Rome,  in  which  were 
remaining  in  Pliny's  time  models  of  that  colofllis  in  clay. 

While  we  are  fpeaking  of  that  figure,  we  think  it  proper  to 
remark,  that  they  muft  be  miflaken  who  have  afferted,  that  the 
art  of  cafling  fuch  large  ftatues  was  one  ofthofe  modern  difcove- 
ries  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  this  colofTus 
of  Nero,  as  well  as  that  of  Rhodes,  were  probably  not  caft,  but 
only  formed  of  feparate  plates*.  To  that  idea  it  is  enough  to  re- 
ply, that  Pliny  has  fpoken  of  it  as  being  caft,  which  he  muft  have 
known  well,  becaufe  he  faw  it  familiarly  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
caft,  the  art  which  died  with  Zenodorus  was  not  worthy  of  a  re- 
mark. We  are  obliged  neverthelefs  to  late  compilers,  who  have 
given  us  a  minute  detail  of  the  progrefs  by  which  thofe  great 
works  of  art  are  accomplinied+. 

In  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  the  latter  of  whom  fat  on  the  throne 
but  a  very  fliort  time,  we  find  the  charafters  of  a  patronage  moft 
happily  reverfed  in  every  thing  from  that  which  but  ill  merited 
the  name  in  Nero  ;  and  thofe  characters  we  find  moft  happily  de- 
fcending  from  father  to  fon.  Indeed,  in  thofe  emperors  we  meet 
the  firft  examples  of  a  patronage,  on  which  we  can  look  with  re- 
fpeft  in  Imperial  Rome.  Attached  as  much  as  any  men  to  the 
works  of  elegance,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  artifts,  they  mea- 
fured  thofe  encouragements  by  prudence,  and  regulated  what  was 
defirable  to  themfelves  by  what  it  became  them  to  feel  for  the 

*  See  Diclionaire  des  beaux  arts  par  M.  Lacombe  ;  Verb.  Br$nzf. 
t  Ibid. 
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people  at  large.  While  they  promoted  all  the  improvements  of 
genius  and  tafte,  they  did  not  forget  to  draw  the  line  which  fe- 
parates  between  them  and  the  eftablifliment  of  public  burdens. 
They  were  anxious  to  give  dignity  and  luftre  to  their  country, 
but  they  did  not  wilh  that  in  the  purfuit  of  thofe  objefts  any  in- 
dividual fhould  feel  a  fingle  opprefiTion.  Thus  the  elegant  arts 
were  made  compatible  with  policy,  the  people  who  in  fad  paid 
for  them  beheld  them  with  pleafure,  not  a  murmur  was  excited 
by  any  expence  which  rofe  up  before  them.  The  temple  of 
Peace  under  the  decorating  hands  of  Vefpafian  was  enbraced  with 
las  much  good  will  as  if  it  had  aftually  brought  to  them  all  the 
felicity  announced  by  it's  name,  or  as  when  he  emptied  his  cof- 
fers on  his  amphitheatre  for  their  amufement :  and  Titus  was  no 
lefs  "  the  delight  of  mankind,"  when  he  was  raifing  his  fumptu- 
ous  arch,  than  when  afTuming  the  office  of  pontiff  he  declared, 
that  not  a  drop  of  Roman  blood  fhould  be  fhed  in  punifhment» 
In  all  thefe  things  there  was  feen  nothing  of  the  foolifhnefs  and 
•wafte,  which  had  effayed  under  Nero  to  unite  the  dead  lake  of 
Avernus  with  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

In  the  exercife  of  that  patronage  we  may  be  fure  that  every  op- 
portunity of  coming  into  view,  which  Roman  artifts  were  capa- 
ble of  meeting,  was  conftantly  afforded  them.  This  is  plain  from 
the  employment  then  given  to  the  two  Roman  painters,  who 
have  already  been  named,  in  the  temples  of  Virtue  and  Honour. 
But  neither  Vefpafian  nor  Titus  could  create  powers,  which  the 
age  preceding  had  not  prepared  to  their  hands.  It  is  neverthe- 
lefs  certain,  that  they  afforded  the  beft  helps  to  thofe  powers  which 
had  ever  been  given  in  the  empire ;  and  to  thofe  helps,  as  well  as 
to  the  experience  gained  from  the  Greeks  under  Trajan,  mull  be 
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attributed  what  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  done  by  Ro- 
mans in  the  age  of  Adrian.  In  architefture,  as  we  fhall  pre- 
fenfcly  fee,  they  did  not  need  thofe  helps.  We  mud  con{;der  the 
arch  of  Titus,  fo  far  as  relates  to  it's  order  and  conftrudion,  to 
be  the  work  of  Romans.  But  no  inference  will  follow  from 
thence  that  the  fculptors  were  Roman.  The  fculptor  and  the 
architeft  might  be  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  character  of  Roman  fculpture  in  that  period  to 
induce  a  contrary  prefumption.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  La- 
ocoon  was  the  produftion  of  Vefpafian's  or  of  Titus's  patronage, 
then  is  there  evidence  that  Grecian  fculptors  were  employed  by 
thofe  emperors.  And  if  thofe  very  artifts,  by  whom  the  Laocoon 
was  wrought,  were  not  employed  on  die  arch  of  Titus,  yet 
might  there  not  alfo  be  other  Greeks  in  his  patronage?  And  as 
the  powers,  which  produced  that  wonderful  groupe,  could  not 
eafily  meet  a  competition  from  Roman  artifts,  it  will  not  be  very 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  take  the  latter  in  preference  to 
the  former,  on  a  work  fo  extremely  interefting  to  his  dcareft 
fame. 

Domitian  was  a  wretch,  who  cheriflied  nothing  but  the  pro- 
fligacy of  his  own  mind;  and  it  is  of  little  account  what  fuch  a 
wretch  might  do  in  the  arts.  He  baniflied  eloquence  and  lite- 
rature from  Rome,  and  if  he  called  in  the  aid  of  fculpture,  it  was 
to  feed  his  own  vanity,  for  which  the  Romans  were  not  obliged 
to  him,  when  he  fent  to  Greece  for  what  his  own  people  were 
competent  to  execute — new  columns  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  His  patronage,  however,  periflied 
with  him  in  a  great  meafure,  as  it  deferved.   The  indignant  fenate. 
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having  fee n  him  affaffinated,  bid  all  his  llatues  to  be  thrown 
down,  and  to  mingle  in  his  oblivion. 

Trajan  will   fupply  more   agreeable  refleftions.     In  his  days 
the   Grecian  fchool  at  Rome  faw  the  bed  meridian  which  was. 
given  to  it  in  that  city ;  and  the  ftyle  which  was  afterwards  en- 
grafted on  the  fublimity  of  that  fchool,  and  was  denominated 
Roman,  would  probably  not  have  rifen  to  introduce  itfelf,  if  the 
brilliancy  of  Trajan's  reign  had  not  gone  before  it — a  brilliancy, 
in  which  hiflory  is  agreed,  after  all  the  allowances  for  compli- 
ment in  the  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  younger.     From  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  conqueft,  to  which  he  fucceeded  along  with  the  Impe- 
rial throne,  but  which  perhaps  he  nourilhed  more  than  many  of 
■his  predeceflbrs,  we  mufl  be  content  to  attend  him  to  his  tri- 
umphs, and  to  thofe  monuments  of  them,  in  which  the  arts  of  his- 
reign  fecured  their  own  immortality  together  with  his.     On  his 
illuftrious  column,  on  his   triumphal  arches  at  Rome  and  An- 
cona,  the  fculptors  of  the  age  recording  his  vittories  recorded 
alfo  thofe  honours  of  their  art,  which  went  down  to  pofterity 
with  their  Imperial  patron,  until  the  poveny  of  genius  in  a  diftant 
period  committed   plagiarifm  upon  them,  and   difplaced   fome 
of  them  to  grace  it's  infirmities  in  another  fituation.    As  a  patron 
of  the  arts,  unqueilionably  Trajan  mufl  (land,  without  difrefpe6l 
to  Alexander  the  great,  the  fecond  Pericles  of  the  world;  dif- 
fering indeed  in  this,  that  he  obtained  from  the  hands  of  ftrangers 
thofe  noble  monuments  which  rofe  up  under  his  eye,,  while  thofe 
of  Pericles  were  executed  by  the  artifts  of  his  own  country.    The 
man,  from  whofe  immediate  defigns,  and  under  whofe  immediate 
direftion,  all  the  great  works  of  his  reign  were  executed,  was 
ApolIodorus,a  Grecian.     Nor  let  that  choice  prejudice  his  cha- 
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ra6ler  as  a  patron.  His  liberal  and  enlarged  mind,  ever  open  to 
cherifti  merit,  was  not  lefs  fenfible  of  it,  nor  lefs  ready  to  cherifti 
it,  in  his  own  people  than  in  the  Greeks.  But  the  talents  of 
Apollodorus  were  very  great,  and  there  was  no  refifting  their  in- 
fluence. His  capacity  in  architefture  was  on  the  largeft  fcale, 
comprifing  not  only  the  moft  confummate  tafte,  but  that  great 
effential  which  is  neverthelefs  fo  rarely  found  to  be  combined, 
the  knowledge  of  the  civil  engineer.  The  bridge  ere6led  by 
him  over  the  wide  and  rapid  current  of  the  Danube,  the  palace  of 
Trajan,  his  forum,  and  fome  temples,  his  triumphal  arches,  and 
his  magnificent  column,  on  which  were  reprefented  in  fculpture 
the  victories  of  that  emperor  over  the  Daci,  are  fufficient  tefti- 
monies  of  all  thofe  powers  in  Apollodorus,  which  can  never  be 
feen  in  any  man,  and  be  overlooked*.  Among  the  Roman  artifts 
of  that  period  many  were  poffeffed  of  abilities;  but  thofe  which 
were  found  in  Apollodorus  were  not  eafily  rivaled,  fo  as  to  leave 
any  difficulty  in  the  decifion  that  was  proper  to  be  made. 

Under  Adrian  the  fubjc6l  of  patronage  affords  room  for  much 
variety  of  fpeculation.  He  fucceeded  to  all  the  fplendors  of  art 
under  Trajan,  and  with  talents  which  might  have  given  the  ex- 
peftation  that  he  would  even  outfhinc  his  predeceffor  in  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  all  that  was  elegant.  For  with  more  learning  than 
Trajan,  he  poffeffed  alfo  fome  profeffional  fkill  in  architefture, 
painting,  and  fculpture  +.  Had  therefore  the  perfe6lion  of  art 
been  his  ruling  confideration,  diere  is  no  doubt  but  he  might 

*  Procop.  de  sdificiis  Juftin.   lib.  4.  c.  6.     Dio  p.  789.      Fabretti   Col.  Traj. 
c.  8.  p.  24.2. 

t  CoifFetea  Hift.  Rom.  p.^569.     Anc.  Univ.  Hifl.  Vol.  15.  p.  155. 
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have  kept  it  up  to  the  flandard  at  which  he  found  it,  if  he  had 
done  it  no  other  fervice.  That  he  did  not  fo  maintain  it,  but  fuf- 
fered  it  to  feel  a  change  for  the  worfe,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned and  explained  in  our  difcuflion  of  the  Greek  ftyle  at 
Rome.  The  caufes  of  that  change,  being  intimately  connefted 
with  his  influence  as  a  patron,  will  now  be  properly  confidered 
here.  And  thefe  will  be  found  by  all,  who  look  carefully  into 
fafts,  to  be  refolved  into  his  own  extreme  conceit  and  jealoufy. 

Proud  of  his  own  fls.ill,  he  could  not  refrain  from  intruding 
univerfally  on  the  fkill  of  thofe  whom  he  employed.  Their  me- 
rit had  no  fair  play  in  his  hands,  no  freedom  of  exercife  to  it's 
own  capacity.  They  trembled,  while  they  were  employed,  left 
their  judgment  fliould  contravene  his,  and  left  not  only  their  own 
labours,  but  his  favour,  and  with  that  their  fame,  ftiould  be  loft. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  known 
difpofiLion  in  their  prince,  the  artifts  around  him  were  fliackled  in 
the  exercife  of  their  genius  ;  and  that  they  would  be  induced,  as 
well  as  Favorinus  the  philofopher,  to  reply  to  thofe  who  might 
blame  them  for  facrificing  to  his  miftakcn  opinions,  "  can  the 
"  man  be  wrong  who  has  thirty  legions  at  his  command."^"* 

Unqueftionably  the  point  of  judgment  was  miftaken  by 
Adrian  in  thofe  interferences,  let  his  own  perfonal  ik'iW  have 
been  what  it  might.  Every  artift  muft  fee  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  go  along  with  his  own  judgment,  or  his  powers  are  gone, 
becaufe  his  zeal  is  gone.  And  the  gentleft  fuggeftions  of  a  fo- 
vereign  cannot  be  received  like  thofe  of  others ;  they  will  warp 

•  Spart.  in  Adr.  p.  1—3.     Ammian.  lib.  30.     Dio  lib.  69.  p.  790. 
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too  much,  even  where  they  are  met  by  great  flrength  of  mind 
in  the  artift;  and  where  there  is  not  that  peculiar  flrength  of 
mind,  they  will  become  commands,  and  of  courfe  will  exhauft 
the  artift  of  himfelf. 

Thofe  hazards  were  wifely  avoided  by  the  example  of  Trajan  ; 
and  it  was  doubtlefs  owing  in  fome  degree  to  the  influence  of  his 
example,  that  genius  rofe  fo  ftrong  around  him,  and  that  the 
Grecian  tafte  maintained  its  fublimity  of  principle.  But  Adrian 
had  other  thoughts,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  carried  away  by 
prejudices  which  took  another  direftion.  An  incident,  trifling 
in  it's  firft  appearance,  became  magnified  into  an  event  which 
added  the  influence  of  indignant  jealoufy  to  that  of  felf-conceit,. 
and  gave  a  new  epoch  to  the  Grecian  ftyle, 

*In  a  converfation  which  happened  to  take  place  between- 
Trajan  and  Apollodorus  concerning  works  of  art,  Adrian  being 
prefent  and  offering  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  fubjetf ,  Apol- 
lodorus pertly  turned  to  him,  and  bid  him  go  and  paint  his 
pumpions,  knowing  that  Adrian  was  then  employed  on  fuch  a 
painting,  of  which  he  was  rather  proud.  We  may  eafily  guefs 
the  confequence  which  was  likely  to  arife  from  thence  in  a  mind 
like  that  of  Adrian,  whenever  a  fit  occafion  came.  And  yet  he 
feemed  to  have  fmothered  his  difpleafure  not  only  during  the 
life  of  Trajan,  but  for  fome  time  after  his  own  fuccefhon  to  the 
empire ;  for  it  is  faid  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  talents  of 
Apollodorus  in  fome  of  the  earlieft- works  of  his  reign.  So  far 
his  rancour  fubmitted  to  become  a  facrifice  to  his  intereft  and 

*  Dio  p.  789.     Xiphilin.  fiift,  Rom.  in  Adriano. 
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his  cunning.  But  it  rankled  flill  in  his  bofom  ;  the  facrifice  was 
only  a  fliort  one,  probably  till  he  had  found  out  the  man,  and 
a  Roman,  by  whom  he  could  carry  into  execution  both  his  pub- 
lic works,  and  the  retaliation  on  which  he  had  determined. 
Detrianus  was  the  man  on  whom  he  fixed.  In  a  fliort  time 
Apollodorus  was  baniflied,  on  fome  pretext  which  anfwered  the 
purpofe.  But  that  was  only  a  prelude  to  further  punifliment, 
equally  meditated  at  the  moment ;  and  a  new  occafion  was 
fought  to  give  it  colour,  and  to  complete  the  Imperial  refcnt- 
ment.  Adrian  had  made  a  defign  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  little  vain,  and  which  in  fa6l  he  afterwards 
carried  into  execution.  He  thought  it  very  convenient  to  let 
Apollodorus  fee  that  defign  ;  but  with  other  views  than  to  gratify 
either  his  pride  by  letting  that  artift  fee  how  well  he  could  do 
without  liim,  or  his  fecret  rancour  by  mortifying  the  feelings  of 
the  Grecian.  He  knew  the  bluntnefs  of  Apollodorus,  and  had 
experienced  the  freedom  with  which  he  fpoke  his  mind  ;  there 
w'as  no  doubt  therefore  to  be  made,  that  when  he  fliould  fee  the 
plans  of  the  temple,  if  they  were  difapproved,  he  would  not 
fpare  them  in  his  remarks.  The  defigns  were  therefore  fent  to 
him  in  his  exile,  with  an  intimation  that  his  opinion  upon 
them  would  be  accepted.  The  event  fell  out  as  Adrian  had  ex- 
pe61ed.  "  The  temple  was  too  fcanty ;  it  was  too  low ;  the 
"  flatues,  although  they  were  fitting,  were  too  high ;  if  they 
"  fhould  rife  up,  they  would  knock  their  heads  againft;  the 
"  roof".  The  lafl;  ridicule  was  more  infupportable  than  the 
firft,  or  it  was  afPedled  fo  to  be,  although  it  had  been  fought 
and  expefted.  The  fame  year,  which  faw  that  temple  of  Ve- 
nus dedicated,  the  130th  year  of  the  chriftian  aera,  faw  Apollo- 
dorus put  to  death  in  his  exile. 
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The  place  of  that  great  artift  having  been  filled  with  another, 
and  a  Roman,  the  moment  was  arrived  for  Adrian  to  eflablilh  his 
own  notions  of  fculpture,  at  leaft.  Perhaps  he  could  not  de- 
pend on  bringing  the  Greeks  at  once  into  an  adoption  of  his 
ideas,  or  perhaps  he  was  confcious  that  the  ideas  he  meant  to 
encourage  were  fuch  as  the  Roman  artift  would  be  more  eafily 
competent  to  reach  ;  it  was  enough  however,  in  one  view,  that 
the  Romans  were  not  Greeks.  Whether,  in  fa6l,  he  loved 
the  Roman  better  than  the  Greek,  is  not  material,  there  was  a 
palTion  engaged  to  do  fomething  which  fhould  look  the  Greek 
in  the  face,  and  which  fliould  be  confidered  as  the  emanation  of 
his  own  refined  judgment.  It  was  neceffary  too  that  the  Ro- 
man artifts,  or  thofe  Greeks  who  might  come  into  his  ideas, 
Ihould  be  borne  up  by  the  credit  of  fome  new  principles,  which 
might  refift  the  old  celebrity  of  the  Grecian  ftyle  at  Rome. 
The  opening  was  convenient  and  fair,  which  that  ftyle  had  left 
to  thofe  who  might  conceive  that  greater  perfe6lion  would  be 
given  by  more  labour  and  finifliing,  and  that  the  minuter  parts 
of  a  figure  would  not  appear  the  worfe  when  they  were  wrought 
with  more  minute  art.  The  whole  would  then  appear  more 
florid  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  was  not  every  one  who  would  look  for 
perfe6lion  beyond  that  floridnefs  of  the  whole,  or  that  finenefs 
of  the  minuter  parts,  which  would  alfo  be  remembered  to  have 
obtained  it's  fan6lion  in  the  peculiar  example  of  Lyfippus*; 
and  that  would  compenfate  perhaps  with  the  bulk  of  admirers 
for  lefs  fuGcefs  than  Lyfippus  took  care  to  reach  in  the  fublime 
of  the  whole.. 


*  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  8.     Proprias  LyfippI  videntur  efTe  argiiti^  operum,  cuflodita: 
in  minimis  quoquc  rebus.. 
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Thus  was  introduced  that  change  in  the  Greek  ftyle,  which 
with  the  weight  of"  Adrian's  judgment  and  patronage  did  long 
gain  admirers,  and  was  not  unfitly  called  Rojrian,  as  it  was  not 
the  Grecian,  and  as  it  had  it's  origin  in  Rome.  He  was  fo  prcud 
of  it  that  he  carried  it  to  Athens*,  there  to  difplay  anew,  by  his 
vaunted  patronage,  that  tafte  in  art,  on  which  the  Athenians 
certainly  would  not  look  with  full  admiration,  although  they 
fhould  fee  in  it  the  imitation  of  Lyfippus's  finifliing,  if  all  their 
former  principles  of  talle  were  not  extinguifhed. 

There  was  not  much  room  for  the  indulgence  of  that  innova- 
tion on  the  Greek  flyle  in  the  figure  which  Adrian  called  forth 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favourite  Antinous.  That 
flatue  was  a  work  of  excellent  art,  and  molt  happy  in  it's  appli- 
cation to  the  charafter  for  which  it  was  intended,  although  it  was 
not  original  in  it's  defign.  It  appears  from  the  clofefl  reference 
of  circumftances  to  have  taken  it's  caft  from  thofe  Grecian 
figures  of  Bacchus,  which  reprefent  that  god  in  the  moft  at- 
trafting  and  delicate  forms  of  both  fexes,  and  which  were  denomi- 
nated the  Bacchus  Dafyllius,  or  Bacchus  Satyrt.  Perhaps  the 
great  exemplar  of  that  figure,  in  which  all  the  difficulties  of  fo 
new  and  elegant  a  combination  were  furmounted,  was  (riven  to  the 
world  by  Praxiteles  in  that  famous  fatyr  of  which  Paufanias  has 
fpokenfrom  his  own  eye-fight,  and  which  Pliny  has  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  Peribceton,  from  it's  being  univcrfally  known  and 
applauded  J.  That  Bacchus,  when  rcprefented  young,  had  the 
face  of  a  virgin,  and  was  mofl  beautiful  in  his  form,  Ovid  has  told 

*  Paufan.  Attic.  t  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.  p.  340. 

X  Paufan.  lib.  i.  p.  46.     Plin.  cap.  8. 
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us  in  thefe  words,  "  tu  formofififimus  alto  confpiceris  caclo;  tlbi, 
"  cum  fine  cornibus  adftas,  virgineum  caput  efl"*.  It  was  ano- 
ther expreflion  by  which  that  charafter  was  diflinguiflied,  that 
the  head  was  fomewhat  turned  to  one  fide,  and  inclined  towards 
the  breaftf;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  fuch  was  the  ad  ion 
given  to  the  head  of  the  ox,  the  original  emblem  applied  to 
Bacchus,  whenever  that  animal  was  emblematically  reprefent- 
cdj^.  The  ivy  w^as  alfo  fymbolical  of  Bacchus,  as  the  god  who 
was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  humid  nature^;  and  fo  was  he 
crowned  in  all  the  figures  of  this  kind.  Thefe  circumftances 
are  all  exemplified  in  a  very  fine  head  of  marble  in  the  Capitol, 
in  a  beautiful  buft  of  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  pub- 
lifhed  among  the  bronzes  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  alfo  in 
many  other  ancient  fculptures  flill  exifting  .in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals  |[. 

Turn  to  the  figure  of  Antinous,  as  it  is  feen  in  a  flatue  of  the 
the  Capitol,  in  a  bud  of  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  in  many 
heads  that  are  in  England  and  elfewhere,  and  you  find  all  thofe 
circumftances  equally  exemplified.  So  Paufanias  tells  us  that  this 
favourite  of  Adrian  was  reprefented  at  Mantinsea  in  Arcadia, 
and  he  adds  moreover,  that  in  that  place  there  were  many  fta- 
tues  of  "  Antinous  in  the  likenefs  and  with  the  charaSers  of 
"  Bacchus'^"".  If  this  needed  any  further  confirmation,  it  is 
obtained  in  the  medallions  of  Antinous  ftruck  at  Smyrna,  on  the 

*  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  4.  v.  18.  t  Plin.  cap.  8.     D'Anc.  V.  i.  p.  342. 

t  -Ibid.  p.  343.  §  Ibid.  p.  223  Ij  Ibid.  p.  343.  349. 

**   Paufan.  lib.  8.  p.  617.     D'Ancarv.  ibid.  p.  342. 
Vol.  II.  O 
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reverfe  of  which  is  the  figure  of  the  ox,  the    known  fymbol  of 
that  deity. 

Thefe  views  will  fubllantially  explain  the  chief  points  of 
charaiSler  in  the  figure  of  Antinous.  They  fhew  us  beyond  dif- 
pute  that  it  was  the  purpofe  of  Adrian  to  exhibit  his  favourite  as 
a  god — as  that  god,  whofe  rites  had  been  moft  reverenced,  and 
whole  attributes  were  confidered  as  moll  profound.  D'Ancar- 
ville  has  given  us  good  reafons  to  think,  that  the  Antinous,  whofe 
hands  have  been  reftored,  as  well  as  the  Bacchus  fatyr,  originally 
held  a  vafe  ia  the  left  hand  and  a  patera  in  the  right*. 

In  the  formation  of  that  figure,  while  the  fculptor  was  guid- 
ed by  thofe  ruling  traits  which  were  the  accepted  diftinftions  of 
Bacchus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  alfo  fludied,  as  far  as  the 
natural  reftraints  of  the  fubjeft  would  permit  him,  the  perfonal 
features  of  Antinous,  that  the  figure  might  ftill  be  known  for 
his,  and  that  the  favourite  might  not  be  loft  in  the  god.      Look- 
ing on  the  figure  in  this  view,  as  a  perfonal  chara61er,  as  well  as 
a  work  of  emblematic  art,  we  know  not  if  all  the   difficulties  of 
ftudying  the  latter,  by  the  combination  of  the  moft  feletled  at- 
traftions  in  male  and  female  youth,  have  not  at  laft  produced 
the  former  in  the  beft  truth  of  nature,   and  in  all  thofe  traits 
which  the  mind  would  form  to  itfelf  as  moft  prominent  in  that 
fpecies  of  character  by  which  we  know  Antinous.     It's  foftnefs 
is  wholly  it's  own,  neither  male  nor  female:  the  attraftion  of  the 
eyes  is  but  half  difclofed  ;  their  lure  is  not  that  of  a  woman,  yet 
it  is  that  which  wifties  to  be  noticed,  but  dares  not  fully  fhew 

*  D'Ancarv,  V.  i.  p.  351. 
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that  wifh :  the  modefty  of  beauty  draws  a  fhade  from  confcious 
fhame ;  the  look  fubmitted  to  the  earth  avoids  the  prying  eye. 
More  is  unnecefTary  to  be  remarked,  or  the  judicious  obferver 
will  find  more  in  the  figure  for  his  own  contemplation.     We  be- 
lieve that  if  any  artift  upon  earth  were  to  ftudy  moft  deeply  fuch 
a  charafter,  he  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  exprelTion  of  the 
Antinous,  although  he  had  never  feen  it.      To  any  other  artift 
than  one  who  had  before  him  a  fublime  model  of  the  Bacchus 
fatyr  the  difficulties   attending  the  execution  of  that  piece  of 
art  muft  have  been  very  great,  and  even  the  difficulty  of  giving 
only  what  was  perfonal  to  Antinous.     But  the  emblematic  por- 
tion of  it  relieved  that  artift  from   fome  of  thofe  difficulties, 
which  otherwife  might  not  have  left  it  fafe  to  give  to  fuch  a  pa- 
tron the  figure  of  fuch  a  favourite,  endued  with  thofe  peculiar 
traits  of  foftnefs,  which  being  either  diminiffied  or  overcharged 
in  the  copy  might  prejudice  the  merit  of  the  art,  or  be  taken  as  a 
fatire  on  the  fubje6l  and  on  the  prince  who  had  commanded  it. 
Both,  however,  were  avoided. 

Yet  as  a  work  of  excellent  art,  we  cannot  retire  from  it  without 
difguft,  when  we  bring  to  our  refleftion  all  it's  concomitant  cir- 
cumftances.  We  are  perplexed  to  find  in  a  great  prince  fo  much 
capacity  of  intelleft  and  tafte,  and  fo  much  capacity  of  doing 
honour  to  the  age,  and  fervice  to  ingenious  talents,  combined 
with  fo  much  bafenefs  of  principle;  we  are  fretted  to  fee  the 
ufeful  purpofes  of  patronage  degraded  by  the  want  of  morals, 
which  alone  can  raife  it  into  honour.  How  unfortunate,  that 
the  elegancies  of  art  ffiould  become  the  means  of  abhorring  the 
occafions  which  produced  them!  How  felf-abafed  is  that  patron- 
age, which  would  facrifice  the  arts  to  it's  lulls,  and  cannot  be 
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reftrained  from  making  them  the  records  of  it's  own  fhame ! 
Adrian's  paffion  for  Antinous  raifed   not  only  that  flatue,   bat 
even  temples  to  his  memory  *  ;  and  parafitical  artifts  proclaimed 
through  the  M^orld,  by  an  infinity  of  medals  ftruck  in  honour  of 
the  favourite,  the  difgrace  which  they  fliould  have  hidden. 

Thofe  views,  however,  were  reverfed  in  the  next  fcene  of  the 
arts  to  which  we  are  carried  under  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  the  bleffings  of  heaven  in  a  moral  view,  pofleffed  of  every 
virtue,  and  free  from  every  vice,  if  the  human  characler  can  be 
fo  fice.  The  patronage,  therefore,  which  they  feverally  ex- 
tended to  the  arts  was  at  leaft  pure,  if  it  was  not  fo  abundant  as 
that  which  had  diftinguifhed  preceding  days.  The  mild  and 
philofophic  virtues  of  both  thofe  emperors  gave  them  lefs  joy  in 
the  publication  of  what  was  glorious  or  fplendid  than  in  the  pri- 
vate confcioufnefs  of  having  afted  right.  That  their  fame  in  hav- 
ing maintained  the  empire  fhould  be  recorded,  they  deferved 
better  than  half  the  princes  who  had  gone  before  them :  that 
popular  ideas  of  national  glory,  illuftrated  in  it's  progrefs  by  the 
increafe  of  ftately  columns  and  fplendid  arches,  fhould  be  gra- 
tified, was  right :  that  the  vigour  of  ingenious  talents  fliould  be 
kept  up  in  the  country,  they  were  too  difcreet  not  to  know  and 
feel.  But  the  humble  and  philofophic  turn  of  their  minds  led 
them  to  indulge  thofe  confiderations  more  by  the  prefervation 
and  embellifliment  of  thofe  public  edifices,  which  had  been  raifed 
by  their  predeceflbrs,  than  by  the  abundance  of  new  defigns  de- 
voted to  their  own  fame.  Sculpture,  therefore,  as  well  as  archi- 
tefture,  was  ftill  called  forth ;  but  it  was  on  the  point  of  becom- 

*  DIo  lib.  69.  p.  793. 
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ing  a  prey  to  "  pining  atrophy,  marafmus,  and  wide- wafting  pef- 
"  tilence*,"  From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  mud  not 
look  for  any  vigorous  patronage  of  it's  powers  in  Rome,  which 
the  haftening  fteps  of  general  depravity  began  to  fmother,  and 
thofe  wete  followed  by  the  habits  of  making  fpoil  on  pad  works, 
•  to  ferve  inflead  of  new  and  original  ingenuity. 

Thefe  mifchiefs  would  have  been  fooner  felt  by  the  arts,  and 
the  decline  of  patronage  would  have  been  fooner  accomplifhed 
in  Rome,  if  a  new  ocean  on  had  not  arifen  to  keep  both  alive  for 
fome  time  ;  and  that  was  the  growing  influence  of  Chriftianity, 
which  excited  the  reprefentation  of  holy  perfons  or  facred  hillo- 
ries,  for  the  inftruftion  or  animation  of  Chriftians  in  the  places  of 
their  divine  worlhip. 

Thofe  places  were  then  of  neceffity  private  ;  often  in  fub ter- 
raneous, but  always  in  folitary,  fituations.  There  is  fomething 
curious  in  following  thefe,  as  they  appear  to  have  had  a  very  old 
poflcflion  in  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  A  few  words  concern- 
ing them  will  not  take  us  far  from  our  point. 

In  pagan  times,  when  there  were  no  reftraints,  thefe  caverns 
were  the  receptacles  of  dark  and  barbarous  fuperftition ;  of  which 
a  llronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  that  which  is  related  by 
a  modern  traveller,  who  tells  us,  that  among  the  Agows  in  AbyC- 
finia  thofe  caverns  for  the  purpofes  of  religion  are  every  where 
excavated  under  the  mountains  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  many  of  them   were  converted   into  churches 

*  Milton. 
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by  Lalibala  the  great  king  and  faint  of  that  people*.  Thofe 
habits  of  paganifm  were  not  relinquifhed  by  ChriRians,  wherever 
men  became  fuch,  becaufe  the  fears  of  perfecution  converted  into 
prudence  what  before  was  accidental  choice.  But  when  Chrif- 
tians  came  to  build  churches,  and  might  be  fuppofed  to  lofe  all 
fears  of  perfecution  or  reflraint,  the  prejudices  of  thofe  former 
habits  were  flill  retained  ;  and  although  the  fpacious  cathe- 
dral afforded  a  choir,  and  other  chapels  above  ground,  for  the 
open  celebration  of  worlhip,  yet  in  fome  private  part  of  the 
building,  oftentimes  beneath  the  choir,  a  fecret  chapel  was  ex- 
cavated and  formed  evidently  for  the  ufes  of  devotion,  and  not 
merely  as  a  cemetery,  becaufe  not  only  the  excavation  has  been 
found  coeval  with  the  firfl:  building,  but  various  fculptures  have 
appeared  as  the  firft  drefs  of  the  walls  or  other  parts.  Of  thofe 
vaults  or  fecret  chapels  feveral  have  been  difcovered  in  our  own 
country.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  Italy  they  are  very  common, 
particularly  throughout  Puglia.  They  are  found  under  the  ca- 
thredals  of  Otranto,Valerno,  Bari,  and  under  the  Priory  Church 
in  the  laft  of  thofe  places  +.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  thofe  fubterraneous  fituations  were  reforted  to  at  Rome  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Chriflianity.  And  if  they  dill  afforded  fome  op- 
portunities for  fculpture,  or  even  painting,  we  may  be  fure  that 
the  niceties  of  art  were  little  fought  or  fludied.  Chriflians  were 
then  content  with  the  ruder  ways  of  defign,  which  became  more 
and  more  rude,  having  no  chance*  of  being  refcued  from  that 
growing  barbarifm  for  which  it  was  referved,  at  lead  in  Rome, 
when  the  feat  of  empire  became  transferred  to  Conllantinople. 

*  See  Bruce's  Trav.  V.  3.  p.  741. 

+  Sec  Swinb.  Trav.  V.  i.  p.  297.299.     V.  a.  p.  280.    V.  3.  p.  180. 
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That  event  forbids  us  to  look  for  any  further  patronage  of 
the  arts  in  Rome.  That  city,  which  had  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury been  the  fport  of  fortune  harraflTing  her  with  all  the  evils 
attendant  on  perpetual  contefts  for  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne, 
and  on  the  profligacy  of  thofe  that  filled  it,  was  haflening  to  pay 
for  all  the  depredations  (he  had  committed  on  the  world,  by  be- 
coming herfelf  the  fcene  of  fpoliations  which  did  not  leave  to 
her  in  the  end  a  trait  of  her  former  greatnels,  but  what  was  to 
be  found  in  ruins.- 

Her  own  emperors  began  thofe  fpoliations.  Conflantine  ftrip- 
ped  her  of  all  that  he  could  remove  to  grace  his  new  capital. 
He  flripped  her  of  all  her  beft  artifts,  both  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Three  hundred  years  after  him,  when  Rome  had  been  facked 
and  plundered  by  Alaric,  Genferic,  and  Totila,  Conflantius  II. 
went  thither,  and  carried  away  whatever  was  left  of  much  value, 
with  which  he  laded  feveral  veflels.  Thefe  were  driven  by  a 
tempeft  into  Sicily,  where  he  was  killed ;  and  the  Saracens,  then 
mafters  of  the  country,  took  thofe  fpoils,  and  carried  them  to 
Alexandria.  A  fimilardifappointment  had  happened  to  the  hopes 
and  the  plunder  of  Genferic,  whofe  veflels  laden  with  ftatues 
were  lofl:  in  his  return  to  Africa*.  Thus  was  terminated  all 
the  elegance  and  fplendor,  which  Rome  had  been  raifing  for  more 
than  a  thoufand  years. 

*  Theoph.  p.  93.     Evagr.  p.  98.     Procop.  p.  i8g. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ArchiteEliive  the  great  pajjion  of  the  Rovians,  uninterrvpted  by 
any  public  changes  or  events — evidences  of  their  early  intcr- 
courfe  with  the  Greeks,  and  ufe  of  the  Grecian  orders — their 
chief  architects  Grecian,  to  the  commencement  of  the  empire — 
the  appearance  of  Vitruvius,  and  his  celebrated  work,  in  the 
Auguflan  age,  followed  by  other  great  names  among  Roman  ar- 
chiteEls  infubfequent  periods — thofe  architeSls  mofpure  in  that 
age — a  farther  progrefs  in  the  empire  marked  by  a  growing 
excefs  in  ornamental  indulgence— fome  fpecifications  of  thofe 
indulgences — and  of  greater  licences  on  Grecian  principles — 
how  fuch  licences  ought  to  be  weighed,  even  under  their  great 
antiquity,  by  moderns — the  grand  licence  taken  in  the  compo- 
fite  order,  and  that  order  difciiffed — not  necejary,  for  the 
genuine  fcope  of  invention,  to  add  to  the  Greek  orders  by  a 
new  one — the  ufe  of  thofe  Greek  orders  but  rarely  interrupted 
by  the  compofite,  and  their  purity  confpicuous  through  .the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines^-great  degene- 
racy grozoing  xoith  little  interruption  after  that  period — the 
exceffive  enrichments  of  Dioclefian — remarks  on  the  baptiflery 
of  Conjtantine — hoxo  the  Romans  difpofed  their  private  man- 
fions — their  knowledge  in  geometry  and  perfpcdive. 
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In  no  view  of  the  fine  arts  do  the  Romans  appear  to  fo  much 
advantage  as  in  their  architefture.  If  a  celebrated  painter  never 
rofe  up  among  them,  if  they  were  tedious  in  rifing  to  any  emi- 
nence in  fculpture,  yet  they  were  early  enough  impaffioned  by 
archite6^ure,  and  that  paffion  continued  with  them  to  the  lad. 
We  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  they  were  always, or  very  foon,able  to 
be  architefts  for  themfelves.  In  that  refpeft,  as  in  both  the  other 
branches  of  art,  their  fchool  was  always  Grecian  while  it  was  bed. 
We  fpeak  at  prefent  only  of  their  paflion  for  great  buildings. 
That  commenced  with  their  kings,  under  all  of  whom  confider- 
able  defigns  were  carried  on,  and  under  fome  of  them,  particularly 
Tarquin  the  elder,  defigns  that  may  be  called  prodigies. 

That  fpirit  of  architecture  was  not  damped  by  the  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity  of  republican  manners,  which  were  ready  in  Rome 
to  go  to  an  extent  in  that  way  unknown  to  any  other  republic. 
Under  thofe  governments  exterior  modefty  had  ever  been  a  vir- 
tue firfl  fl;udied,  in  ancient  times.  The  ftates  of  Greece  were  fo 
chafte  in  that  circumftance,  that  there  was  not  in  all  the  country 
a  fingle  palace,  that  is,  a  private  building  fit  to  be  called  a  pa- 
lace by  it's  magnitude  or  drefs.  But  in  the  Roman  republic  thofe 
fimplicities  of  fentiment  were  not  retained.  Every  great  man 
vied  with  another  in  the  grandeur  of  his  edifice.  Pompey  had 
his  fuperb  palace.  The  villa  of  Caius  Marius  at  Mifenum  was  fo 
vaft  and  grand,  that  the  republican  fpirit  began  to  feel  itfelf  hurt. 
And  yet  that  of  LucuUus,  afterwards  built  on  the  fame  fpot,  left 
the  other  a  mere  cottage  in  the  comparifon*.  At  that  time  there 
were  in  Rome,  fays  Pliny,  an  hundred  palaces,  the  habitations  of 

*  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V,  3.  p.  26. 
Vot.  II.  P  '  • 
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private  men,  equal  in  grandeur  to  that  of  Lepidus  in  it's  firft 
Hate,  which  covered  the  ground  ordinarily  occupied  by  an  hun- 
dred houfes*. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  days  of  Imperial  fplendor  fhould  be 
marked  by  inferior  portions  of  that  particular  ambition,  which 
all  the  emperors,  how  different  foever  in  other  refpefts,  appear- 
ed uniformly  to  cherifh.  Auguftus  led  the  way  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors :  it  was  a  part  of  his  laft  words,  that  "  he  had  left  Rome 
"  of  marble,  which  he  had  found  built  with  bricks".  And  Con- 
flantine,  although  unable  to  give  effefl  to  the  fame  vanity  by 
able  works,  yet  (hewed  that  he  felt  an  equal  meafure  of  it,  when, 
rather  than  not  build  temples  and  triumphal  arches,  he  would  be 
content  to  Ileal  the  elegancies  of  others,  and  then  to  baptize 
them  by  his  own  name,  and  as  his  own  illuflrious  work. 

No  wonder  that  by  thofe  means  Rome  became  filled  with  all  the 
pride  of  architefture,  not  only  in  aquedu6ls  and  fewers  wonder- 
ful in  their  plans  as  well  as  in  the  difficulties  of  their  formation,^ 
but  in  temples,  theatres,  palaces,  maufolea,  baths,  bridges,  co- 
lumns, and  triumphal  arches,  which  made  that  city  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  have  even  left  their  ruins  ftupendous. 
To  the  accumulation  of  thofe  wonders  there  was  no  paufe. 
Whatever  changes  or  revolutions  took  place  in  the  government 
or  in  public  affairs,  the  progrefs  of  architedure  felt  them  not. 
If  defolations  enfued,  if  lire  or  time  leveled  any  of  their  edifices 
to  the  ground,  they  rofe  again  with  new  and  greater  embellifli- 
ments.     If  an  imbecil  prince  began  what  he  could  not  finifh, 

*  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  15. 
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the  legacy  was  faithfully  compleated  by  the  fuccefTor,  although 
he  had  caufed  the  throat  of  his  predeceffor  to  be  cut. 

The  Romans  were  a  long  time  obliged  to  feek  their  architefls 
from  other  countries.  Thefe  were  fought  from  Etruria,  where 
the  order  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Etrufcan  was  wanted. 
We  fhall  not  wonder  if  the  elder  Tarquin  fent  thither,  and  not 
to  Greece,  for  the  archite6l  to  build  his  temple  of  Jupiter  Tar- 
peius.  He  might  naturally  have  a  predileftion  for  the  tafte  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  or  he  might  prefer  in  that 
inflance  the  workmen  of  Etruria,  of  whom  he  muft  have  feen 
more  than  of  others.  That  preference  however,  as  we  fhall 
prefently  find,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  uniform. 

But  an  aftual  intercourfe  of  the  earliefl;  date  appears  to  have 
fubfifted  between  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  And  why  not 
in  archite6lure  as  well  as  in  other  things  ?  In  addition  to  the 
evidences  of  that  intercourfe  arifing  from  the  very  early  fettle- 
ments  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  it  is  demonflrated  by  a  circum- 
ftance  of  a  fingular  nature  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  v/hen 
on  the  termination  of  the  old  difpute  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  engraven,  not  in  Latin  but 
in  Greek  charafters,  on  the  pillar  which  was  erefted  to  perpe- 
tuate that  event.  So  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  has  recorded 
it,  and  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  draw  from  thence  an  argument 
that  the  Romans  themfelves  were  of  Greek  origin. 

But  their  early  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks  will  be  found  in 
their  architefture  itfelf.  There  are  ftill  remaining  in  Rome  not 
only  the  veftiges  of  fome  temples,  but  more   entire  views  of 
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Others,  which  were  older  than  that  of  Tarquin,  and  are  conceiv- 
ed by  Palladio,  who  has  clofely  inveftigated  them,  to  exhibit  ftill 
fufficient  appearances  of  their  firft  defigns,  which  he  has  regularly 
made  out,  Thofe  temples  are  five  in  number :  that  of  Jupiter 
Stator  by  Romulus — two  others,  called  the  temples  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  by  Tatius  the  Sabine  and  collegue  of  Romulus — 
that  of  Vefta,  now  called  the  church  of  St.  Stefano,  by  Numa 
Pompilius — and  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  now  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Egittiaca,  by  Servius  Tullius.  Of  thefe  temples  it  is  true 
that  the  lafl  was  once  burnt,  but  the  outfide  walls  are  confidered 
as  not  having  been  wholly  dellroyed  by  that  fire,  and  are  fpoken  of 
as  now  very  much  in  their  firft  tafte.  The  fourth  is  reprefented 
as  in  it's  original  plan.  The  two  temples  afcribed  to  Tatius  are 
almoft  in  ruins ;  but  the  ornaments,  little  as  there  appears  of 
them,  were  eafily  made  out  and  afcertained.  That  of  Jupiter 
Stator  is  faid  to  have  been  vowed  by  Romulus  on  the  fpot  where 
the  irruption  of  the  Sabines  was  firft  flopped,  and  where  unquef- 
tionably  a  temple  was  vowed,  and  built,  and  of  which  there 
now  remain  diftinguiftiable  two  or  three  columns.  With  refpe6l 
to  the  orders,  the  Corinthian  is  feen  in  all  thofe  temples,  except 
in  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  has  employed  the  Ionic,  rather 
Angularly,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  "  Manly  Fortune". 

But  their  materials  and  ornaments  are  moft  important  to  our 
notice.  That  of  Vefta  was  built  of  Greek  marble.  The  cell  of 
the  temple,  and  it's  whole  defign,  were  extremely  good.  It's 
ornaments  were  plainer  perhaps  than  thofe  of  all  the  reft,  yet  not 
without  beauty.  The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  columns  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  fo  well  underftood  in  that  work  as  in 
oiherSj  or  in  after  periods,  neither  is  the  leaf  ufed  in  it  the  fame 
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as  that  which  was  employed  by  Callimachus ;  but  perhaps  the 
fculptor  who  executed  that  part  was  not  a  firft-rate  artift.  In 
all  thofe  other  temples  the  ornaments  were  wrought  with  great 
fkill,  particularly  in  that  of  Jupiter  Stator,  concerning  which 
it  is  the  obfervation  of  Palladio,  that  there  cannot  be  better 
work  than  it's  columns,  in  the  capitals  of  which  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  a  beautiful  invention  of  intaglios. 

If  Palladio  be  right,  and  if  what  remains  of  thofe  temples  and 
their  ornaments  were  the  firft  workmanfliip  given  to  them,  the 
queftion  that  follows  will  be  anfwered  by  every  man  alike, 
"  cou'd  the  Romans  then  do  thofe  things  for  themfelves  ?  and 
"  mult  they  not  have  them  from  the  hands  of  Greeks  ?"'  The 
point,  we  are  neverthelefs  aware,  is  ftill  liable  to  be  retarded  by 
another  queftion,  which  will  be  uppermofl  in  every  man's  mind 
until  it  is  anfwered,  and  that  is,  how  we  are  allured  that  what 
remains  of  thofe  temples  and  their  ornaments  was  their  firfl 
conflruftion  ? 

This  queftion  we  conceive  to  be  fufficiently  anfwered,  if  not  by 
the  direft  opinions  of  thofe  individuals  who  have  inveftigated 
the  fubjefl,  yet  collaterally  by  evidence  adduced  from  other  flruc- 
tures  of  the  fame  age,  which  are  not  fubjed  to  the  fame  doubts. 
Of  thefe  the  grotto  of  Egeria,  in  which  Numa  compofed  his  code 
of  laws,  is  a  confpicuous  example,  preferved  almoft  wholly  in 
it's  firft  ftate  by  it's  peculiar  fituation  under  the  cover  of  a  hill, 
which  has  rendered  it  impervious  to  all  damps.  That  grotto 
fhews  to  this  hour  a  great  purity  of  defign,  with  a  mafterly  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole.  It's  columns  are  Corinthian.  The 
ceiling  is   decorated  with  petrified  ftones  of  various  colours* 
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There  is  the  opus  reticulatum  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Roman 
bricks.  In  the  great  niche  of  it  is  a  reclining  ftatue  of  Numa  in 
Greek  marble,  but  now  wanting  the  head.  Behind  him  is  the 
fcrinium  or  box,  in  which  his  code  was  depofited.  There  are 
other  niches  for  the  nine  mufes. 

Another  example  of  a  like  kind,  and  equally  worthy  to  be 
confidered,  is  the  tomb  of  Tarquin  the  elder,  formed  in  the  old 
wall  of  Alba  longa.  It  is  fufficiently  known  by  the  twelve  fafces 
exhibited  there  inflead  of  the  ufual  fix,  becaufe  he  conquered 
Tufcany ;  and  alfo  by  the  regal  chair,  and  the  Roman  eagle 
upon  it.  In  this  curious  monument  of  antiquity,  whofe  peculiar 
fituation  has  caufed  it  to  be  too  much  overlooked,  is  difplayed  a 
fine  piece  of  fcience  in  Grecian  architefture,  the  whole  of  which 
is  admirably  executed,  and  particularly  the  fculpture,  which  is 
altogether  a  beautiful  conception. 

For  thefe  examples  we  are  indebted  to  the  invefligation  of  a 
particular  friend  and  very  {kilful  architeft*,  who  furveyed  them 
accurately  on  the  fpot  two  years  ago,  and  from  whofe  mouth  the 
above  report  of  them  has  been  taken. 

So  far  then  the  fa£l  is  decided,  that  the  Romans  at  their  firft 
fetting  out  had  recourfe  to  Greeks,  as  well  as  to  Etrufcans,  for 
their  architefture.  And  fo  far  we  feem  to  be  juftified  in  laying, 
that  thofe  writers  muft  have  been  wrong  who  have  afferted,  that 
the  Romans  had  no  magnificent  temples  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
their  ftatet,  or  that  the  firfl.  marble  temple  in  Rome  was  erefted 
by  Metellus  Macedonicus,  cotemporary  with  L.  Mummius  the 

•  Mr.  James  Phyfair.  t  Phil.  Bonnarot,  p.  77. 
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conqueror  of  Attica  ;  or  that  in  his  time  only  the  Grecian  ftyle 
of  magnificent  architefture  was  firft  brought  into  that  city  *. 

But  it  may  yet  be  faid,  that  thofe  inftances  or  Grecian  ftruc- 
tures,  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  exifled  in  Rome  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regal  ftate,  prove  too  much,  fince  all  thofe 
temples,  except  one,  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  agreed  was  not  known  before  Callimachus,  whofe 
epoch  as  the  inventor  of  it  is  fixed  to  the  year  540  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  which  falls  in  the  year  of  Rome  209,  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  perhaps  beyond  the 
time  affigned  for  the  latefl  of  thofe  temples. 

This  difficulty  arifes  from  a  great  mifconception  of  what  was 
due  to  Callimachus  in  that  matter.  Vitruvius  indeed  has  told 
the  flory,  on  which  the  pretenfions  of  that  Grecian  as  the  inven- 
tor of  the  Corinthian  order  have  generally  been  fuffered  to  reft. 
But  Vitruvius  might  be  miftaken  in  a  matter  of  tradition,  and  the 
epochs  which  he  has  afligned  for  the  inftitution  of  the  other  or- 
ders in  Greece  have  not  paffed  without  difpute.  We  fhall  not 
urge  the  favourite  opinion  of  Villalpandust,  feconding  that  of 
Jofephus,  that  the  Corinthian  order  was  firft  feen  in  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem  five  hundred  years  before  Callimachus  was  born. 
Beyond  all  queftion  he  cannot  be  pronounced  the  man  by  whom 
the  firft  thought  of  that  order  was  ftarted.  It  has  never  been  pre- 
tended by  any,  that  he  invented  the  bafe  or  the  entablature, 
which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  order  as  the  capital.  And  let 
Numa's  temple  of  Vefta  have  been  built,  or  not,  before  his  time, 
in  either  cafe  it  pays  no  tribute  to  his  invention,  for  the  foliage 

*  Stuart's  Athens  Vol.  i.  pref.  p.  4.  +  Vol.  2.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 
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of  the  capital  is  not  his.  The  fa6l  is,  that  he  was  the  man  by 
whom  the  Corinthian  order  was  clafTically  fininied;  as  the  Doric 
rofe  more  finiflied  by  fome  man's  genius  out  of  that  which  had 
been  feen  long  before  in  the  palace  of  CEnomaus.  For  any  thing 
therefore  arifing  out  of  that  objeftion,  all  thofe  Corinthian  tem- 
ples might  have  been  built  in  the  reigns  of  thofe  kings  to  whom 
they  have  been  given. 

If  we  pafs  on  to  the  Roman  republic,  Grecian  flruclures  ex- 
ecuted there  by  Grecian  hands  multiply  upon  us.  The  archi- 
te6ls  of  the  celebrated  portico  furrounded  by  feveral  temples,  the 
munificence  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  were  Sauros  and  Batra- 
chus,  both  of  them  Greeks*.  The  theatre  of  Marcellus  was  a 
ftrufture  of  pure  Greek,  affording  the  befl  profile  of  the  Greek 
Doric,  beautifully  chafte,  and  rifing  on  the  grand  idea  of  repre- 
fenting,  by  the  large  ftones  of  which  it  was  built,  an  immenfely 
flrong  rock  neatly  drefled,  but  with  no  other  than  the  natural  em- 
bellifhments  of  the  two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic.  The  lotus  in 
the  latter  order  was  compleatly  Grecian,  and  alfo  very  profound 
as  they  meant  it,  being  taken  in  the  primitive  theology  which  they 
cherilhed  as  emblematic  of  the  principle  of  life,  becaufe  it  grows 
in  water  without  any  root.  Marcellus  may  be  confidered  as  the 
man,  who  firft  led  the  Romans  to  ftudy  the  excellencies  of  Gre- 
cian art  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  branches f.  So  he  boafted  him- 
felf.  But  they  were  not  mature  enough  at  the  diftance  of  fixty 
years  before  the  reduftion  of  Achaia  by  Mummius  to  undertake 
fuch  enterprizes  as  his  theatre.  When  Marcus  Scaurus  took  from 
the  town  of  Sicyon  piftures  inflead  of  money,  he  fhewed  that  he 
knew  better  the  talents  of  the  Greeks  than  to  commit  to  Romans 

*  Plin.  lib,  36.  c.  5.  t  Plut.  vita  Marcelli. 
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his  illuftrious  theatre,  and  other  magnificent  edifices  in  the  purity 
of  Grecian  defign,  with  which  he  embeHiflied   Rome  when  he 
was  edile*.  Sylla  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  after 
it  had  been  burnt;  and  Greece  furnilhed  the  artifls,  and  the 
Athenian  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  the  columns,  which  were 
to  adorn  it+.      The  amphitheatre  of  Pompey  was  byilt  in  a 
clofe  imitation   of  that  of  Mitylene,   which  Greeks   befl  under- 
ftood,  and  therefore  were  fitly  employed  to  copy  J.     It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  in  the  portico  and  other  decorations  gi- 
given  by  Agrippa  to   the  Pantheon,  hiftory  has  recorded   the 
names  of  fome  Greeks  that  were  employed.     If  any  edifices  in 
that  period  may  be  confidered  as  condufted  by  Roman  archi- 
tefls,  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Concord, 
as  it  was   rebuilt  in  the   republic  upon  an  Ionic  plan :    for  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  any  Grecian  architeft,  on  whom  the  fenate 
and  people   of  Rome  would  fix  for  that  purpofe,   could   have 
committed  fuch  an  inaccuracy  as  to  blend  the  Doric  with  the 
Ionic  in  the  columns.    Befides,  the  capitals  and  fliafts  of  thofe  co- 
lumns, fome  of  which  forming  the  portico  are  fl:ill  left,  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  former  columns  of  different  orders.     Yet 
the  fculpture  in  the  frize  within  and  without  is  very  fine^.     It  is 
likely  enough  that  a  Greek  fculptor  might  have  been  joined  to 
a  Roman  architeft.     The  Romans  could  not  pretend  to  vie  in 
fculpture  :  but  there  might  be  fome  individuals  among  them  pre- 

*  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  15.  That  theatre  is  fiiid  to  have  held  eighty  thoufand  per- 
fons.  There  were  two  others  made  of  wood,  and  fuftained  on  axle-trees,  fo  that 
they  might  occafionally  be  turned  round,  and  become  one  amphitheatre  for 
combats.  +  Ibid.  lib.  36.  c.  5.  %  Tacit,  lib.  14.     Xiphil.  p.  14^ 

§  See  Palhdio,  ch.  30. 
Vol.  II.  Q. 
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tending  to  architefture,   and   thofe    men   might  have  interefl 
enough  in  that  popular  government  to  get  themfelves  employed- 

In  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  Grecian  works,  accomplifhed  by  the 
firfl  maflers  that  could  be  had  from  Greece,  it  is  natural  to  think 
that  the  Romans  muft  have  been  enlightened  and  enflamed  to  a 
ftudy  which  gratified  one  of  their  firll  ambitions,  and  conftituted 
their  proudefl  defire  of  the  arts.     It  was  a  fchool,  in  which  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  taught.     And  we  may  fee  it's  effe6ls  in  the 
formation  of  a  Vitruvius  in  the  Auguftan  age.    He  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  rifen  at  once  into  the  perfeftion  of  his  knowledge, 
without  a   gradual  preparation   of  the  age  leading  him  to  em- 
brace it,  nor  to  have  gained  that  knowledge  without  cotem- 
poraries  who  went  along  with  him  in  the  fame  ftudies.     The 
aftonifliing  work  which  he  left  behind  him  was  itfelf  a  fchool 
fufficient  for  his  countrymen.     It  is  impoflTible  for  us  to  pafs  by 
it  here,  without  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  it's  light  and  fcience, 
no  lefs  elegant  than  profound.     Entering  into  the  comprehen- 
five  fpirit  of  Grecian  architeclure   he  has  meafured  with  the 
niceft  precifion  all  it's  proportions;  he  has  unfolded  all  the  pro- 
found arcana  of  it's  principles;  and  he  has  placed  them  in  per- 
fe6l  clearnefs,  not  only  for  the  ftudy  of  the  profeffional  man,  but 
for  the   contemplation   of  the    philofopher.      The    foundation 
given  to  architeclure  in  that  work  was  fo  folid,  the  connexion 
with  the  perfeftions  of  Greece  afforded  by  it  to  the  Romans  was 
fo  clofe  and  intimate,  that  they  had  nothing  to  lament  in  the  lofs 
of  Argellius's  writings  on  the  Grecian  orders,  or  no  need  to  con- 
fult  them  if  they  were  extant.     In  the  books  of  Vitruvius  was 
found  that  radical  and  copious  inftruftion,  which  might  render 
an  education  in  Greece  unneceflary  to  thofe  who  could  not  con- 
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veniently  vifit  that  country  ;  might  fufficiently  inform  thofe  who 
fliould  live  when  the  edifices  of  Greece  were  no  longer  to  be  ftudi- 
ed  and  meafured  in  their  ruins;  and  would  be  important  to  the 
more  complete  illuftrations  of  principles,  and  the  more  complete 
fatisfadion  of  the  world,  even  while  the  power  remained  of  check- 
ing it's  rules  and  leflbns  by  thofe  meafurements  themfelves. 

To  have  reached  the  knowledge,  which  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  a  work,  muft  prove  inconteflibly  the  maturity  not 
only  of  that  fingle  mind,  but  of  that  age  and  nation,  in  the  fcience 
of  which  it  has  treated.  And  accordingly,  befides  that  great 
man,  there  are  others  in  the  fame  age,  whofe  names  became  con- 
fpicuous  in  that  profeffion  under  the  Imperial  patronage  :  great 
numbers,  we  doubt  not,  were  refpeftably  marked  by  the  patro- 
nage of  individuals  no  lefs  emulous  of  fplendor  than  their  prince. 
For  we  are  told  that  in  thofe  early  days  of  the  empire  there  were 
in  Rome  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  architefts  at  one  time,  high 
in  their  profeffional  character*.  And  fuch  encouragement  had 
thofe  architefts  received,  that  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  thirty  years 
the  greateft  private  fabric  raifed  in  the  republic  was  left  inferior 
to  many  hundreds  greater  than  itfelf  f .  When  we  confider  that 
according  to  the  policy  of  thofe  times  fo  much  architefture  be- 
came neceflary  in  the  provinces,  it  is  neither  to  be  fuppofed  that 
Greeks  alone  would  have  been  fuffjcient  to  accomplifli  it,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  Romans  pufhing  themfelves  forward  in  a  favorite 
art  would  not  be  employed.  We  find,  therefore,  out  of  the 
multitudes  whofe  names  have  perifhed,  a  Califurnius  raifing  for 
Auguftus  a  moft  fplendid  marble  temple  at  Puzzuolij;,  wonder- 

*  Albert!,  p.  115.  t  Ibid.  +  Monier's  Hift.  p.  67. 
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fully  fine  in  it'stafte,  and  one  of  the  mofl;  precious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity— the  fame  temple,  of  which  the  three  columns  of  Cippoline 
marble,  now  (landing  there  behind  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  formed  the  Pronaos*,  and  had  been  part  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis  itfelf.  We  find  a  Cocceius  in  the  fame  age  executing 
other  Imperial  works  in  that  part  of  the  country.  What  flruc- 
tures  arofe  from  the  immediate  defigns  of  Vitruvius,  time  has  un- 
happily hidden  from  our  knowledge,  except  one  which  he  ex- 
ecuted for  Oftavia,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  Auguftus, 
Avhofe  patronage  we  fhould  not  doubt  that  he  had. 

The  eftablifliment  thus  given  to  Roman  ftudies  in  architefture 
does  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  decreafe  in  fubfequent  ages.  We 
find  Celer  and  Severus  the  chief  architefts  of  Nero  ;  and  Rabi- 
rius  enjoying  the  fame  di{lin61ion  under  Domitian.  We  make 
no  queftion  of  Vefpafian's  and  Titus's  patronage  of  Romans  for 
their  architefls.  The  temple  of  Peace  re-edified  by  the  former 
plainly  {hewed  itfelf  in  a  variety  of  circumftances  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  man,  who  accommodated  Grecian  rules  to  his  de- 
fign,  without  working  fcrupuloufly  on  thofe  rules ;  the  work,  in 
(hort,  of  a  Roman  genius  on  Grecian  principles:  and  the  arch 
of  the  latter  cannot  poflibly  leave  any  other  fuppofition  on  the 
fubjeft.  In  the  tiine  of  Trajan,  indeed,  that  train  of  encourage- 
ment was  interrupted,  fo  far  as  Apollodorus  flood  foremoft  in 
that  prince's  feleftion,  for  which  there  appears  no  other  account 
to  be  given  beyond  the  acknowledged  merit  of  Apollodorus  him- 
felf.  But  under  Adrian  that  train  of  encouragement  came  back 
with  Detrianus  and  others.     As  we  go  down  towards  the  period 

•  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  3.  p.  59. 
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of  Dioclefian,  when  the  purity  of  architefture  began  to  be  in- 
vaded by  licentioufnefs,  we  need  not  feek  for  the  proofs  unlefs 
in  the  architefture  itfelf,  that  it  was  engrofTed  by  Roman  artifls. 
For  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it's  purity  was  befl  main- 
tained while  the  eyes  of  Greeks  were  over  them,  and  participated 
of  the  general  patronage ;  and  that  it's  licentioufnefs  was  a  confe- 
quence  to  which  it  was  always  verging,  by  a  fatality  in  the  Roman 
difpofition,  when  it  was  left  to  the  Romans  tlaemfelves. 

It's  purity  never  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  Rome  than  in 
the  age  of  Auguftus.    The  Greek  fchool  of  archite6lure,  as  well  as 
of  fculpture,  was  then  in  it's  meridian  there.     The  Romans,  who 
were  trained  to  the  profeffion  of  art,  M'^ere  in  faft  trained  to  that 
fchool.     And  they  did  not  then  indulge  an  idea  of  departing 
from  that   beautiful  fimplicity,  which  every  principle  and  ex- 
ample of  that  fchool  had  taught  them.     That  beautiful  fimplicity 
maintained  in  richnefs  A\-as  confpicuous  in  all  the  ftruftures  of 
of  that  age  ;  their  ornaments  were  perfeftion  in  the  feveral  or- 
ders, producing  a  fine  effeft  in  light  and  fhadow,  but  without 
any  thing  fuperfluous   or  exceflive.     In   the  portico  added  by 
Agrippa   to   the  Pantheon,  which   may   be  confidered   as    the 
opening  of  that  age,  we  obtain  the  moft  chafte  and  fimple  ex- 
ample of  the  Corinthian  order  that  antiquity  has  left*.   Very  few 
intaglios  appear  in  the  capitals  or  entablature.     That  ftudied  fim- 
plicity perhaps  was  created  by  the  connexion  of  that  portico 
with  the  Etrufcan  body  of  the  building ;  and  if  fo,  the  architeft 
gave  the  greater  proof  of  his  wifdom.     But  in  the  temple  of 
Mars  the  Avenger,  built  by  Auguftus  himfelf,  a  moft  ftupen- 

*  Chambray's  Paral.  p.  67.  71. 
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dous  edifice,  which  he  may  be  confidered  as  having  gone  every 
proper  lengtli  to  adorn,  that  beautiful  fimplicity  prevailed 
throucrhout,  the  flrencrth  which  was  in  chara61er  with  Mars  was 
not  weakened  by  a  profufion  of  external  drefs*.  The  temple 
erefted  by  Califurnius  at  Puzzuoli,  whofe  fine  execution  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  was  perfe611y  chafte  in  it's  enrichments. 
The  fame  chaftity  was  preferved  in  another  temple  at  Naples,  to 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  portico  of  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the 
Corinthian  order  :  the  capitals  are  carved  with  great  modefty  in 
the  manner  of  olive-leaves  ;  and  the  facrifice  in  moft  excellent 
bafs-relief,  which  fo  richly  fills  the  frontifpiece,  is  neverthelefs 
beheld  in  all  the  confiftent  fimplicity  that  can  be  imagined +. 

It  was  not  fo  in  a  further  progrefs  of  the  empire,  with  whofe 
advancement  a  greater  latitude  in  ornamental  indulgence  was 
introduced,  even  while  the  purity  of  the  Grecian  ftyle  may  be 
confidered  as  exifl;ing.  Compare  the  frontifpiece  of  Nero  with 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  and  it  will  eafily  be  feen  how  far 
that  age  had  gone  in  the  extenfion  of  ornamental  enrichments  J. 
In  the  temple  of  Vefl;a  at  Tivoli,  which  from  the  narrowing 
jhape  of  the  doors  and  windows  at  top^  Ihould  feem  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  period  when  Greek  examples  were  pretty 
clofely  regarded,  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  mofl;  exquifitely 
wrought,  are  yet  more  richly  filled  than  had  commonly  been  {"een 
before.     The  temple  below  Trevi,  which  was  perhaps  later  than 

*  Palladio,  ch.2.  t  Palladio,  p.  105.  Swinb.  V.  3.  p.  92. 

X  Chambray's  Paral.  p.  72. 

§  Ot  this  praftice  Vitruvius  has  fpoken,  and  it  is  confirmed  among  the  Greeks 
by  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias.  See  Stuart's  Athens,  V.  2.  cap.  2.  pi.  15.  fig-  i- 
p.  21. 
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the  Other,  took  a  flill  larger  fcope  of  enrichment,  with  fome  no- 
vehy  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  was  old :  in  the  capitals  of  it's  co- 
lumns, intaglios,  very  beautiful  indeed,  were  employed  in  fingu- 
lar  variety  ;  while  the  flutings  of  the  fliafts,  no  longer  upright, 
and  therefore  no  longer  retaining  their  firft  natural  idea,  were 
wreathed  in  a  new  and  fingular  manner.  The  temple  of  peace,  as 
compleated  by  Vefpafian,  demonftrated  no  fmall  ftep  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  decoration,  which  might  be  expe£led  in  a  flrufture  em- 
bracing indeed  the  Greek  forms,  but  combining  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  had  ever  been  done  by  the  Greeks. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fufficient,  without  extending  them  to 
thofe  periods  in  which  a  tafle  for  exceflive  enrichments  prevailed 
over  every  correftion  of  it ;  becaufe  that  tafle  was  now  and  then 
checked  in  proportion  as  the  Grecian  influence  rofe  fuperior,  of 
which  fome  examples  will  inevitable  fall  in  our  way  in  the  further 
progrefs  of  this  fubje6l» 

So  far  as  the  circumftances  of  that  tafle  have  been  hitherto 
noticed,  the  Romans  ftill  kept  the  Greeks  fomewhat  in  their  view. 
But  fancy  and  caprice  led  to  bolder  attempts.  Vitruvius  fpeaks* 
of  the  great  contraft  to  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  the  Greeks, 
which  in  his  time  had  begun  to  fliew  itself  in  the  ufe  of  luxuriant 
decorations.  "  A  kind  of  chamfered  work  was  introduced,  with 
"  curled  leaves  and  volutes.  Candlefticks  were  feen  fuftaining 
''  figures.  Little  tender  twigs,  rifing  in  fcrolls  from  roots,  con- 
"  tained  little  figures  fitting  upon  them.  Sometimes  flowers 
"  came  forth  from  thofe  little  twigs,  and  from  thofe  flowers  were 

•  Lib.  7.  c.  J. 
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"  feen  little  figures  iffuing  in  halves,  fome  with  human,  and  fome 
"  with  animal  heads."  Of  thofe  ornaments  the  entablatures  in 
the  fiontifpiece  of  Nero,  and  ftill  more  "abundantly  thofe  in  the 
baths  of  Dioclefian,  will  afford  fufficient  examplej^ 

We  have  no  objeftion  to  concur  with  Vltruvius  in  his  cenfure 
on  thofe  devices,  when  they  are  combined  with  the  orders  of  archi- 
tefture.     At  the  fame  time  we  doubt  whether  that  author  had 
feen  their  origin,  and  the  true  reafon  why  they  came  to  be  con- 
ceived and  made  ufe  of  by  the  Romans.     The  fa6l  is,  they  fprang 
from  the  emblematic  theology  received  from  Greece,  and  they  are 
additional  proofs  of  the  reception  of  that  theology  in  Italy.    Can- 
dlefticks  were  an  important  article  in  the  religious  fervice  of  the 
ancients,  and  as  they  were  looked  upon  to  be  hallowed  by  that 
fervice,  and  more  efpecially  by  their  connexion  with  that  fire 
which  was  fymbolical  of  the  fupreme  principle,  fo  they  were  al- 
ways dreffed  by  fome  acceffion  of  figures  which  were  alfo  con- 
fidered  as  fymbols  of  that  fupreme  principle*.     Animals  iffuing 
from  particular  foliages,  fuch  as  the  acanthus  or  the  vine,  were 
profound  allegories  connefted  with  the  fame  theology,  and  whofe 
myftical  fenfe  has  already  been  explained f.     Thefe  were  all  the 
fubjefts  of  frequent  fculpture  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  doftrine 
couched  under  them  was  revealed  to  the  initiated  in  the  facred 
myfteries  J.     But  they  were  never  employed  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
external  decorations  of  buildings,  becaufe  while  they  were  myf- 
tical they  were  profaned,  and  if  their  myftic  fenfe  was  loft,  they 
were  ludicrous,  to  the  common  eye.     There  was  therefore  much 
difference  between  the  employment  of  thofe  ideas,  and  the  fculp- 

•  D'Ancarv.  V.  i.p.  270.      t  Vol.  i.  p.  264.      +  Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  i.  p.  141. 
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ture  of  a  facrifice,  to  fill  up  the  entablature  of  a  temple,  becaufc 
the  laft  was  an  ordinary  fcene  which  was  never  in  danger  of  being 
profaned.  Neverthelefs  thofe  ideas  were  made  the  fubjefts  of  all 
other  bafs-reliefs  of  a  more  private  nature  among  the  Greeks,  of 
which  there  are  fome  now  poffeffed  by  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try *.  When  a  tafte  of  that  kind  was  employed  at  Pompeii  f  in  the 
decorations  offmaller  apartments,  and  many  ages  afterwards  by 
Raphael  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  it  was  going  far  enough, 
and  we  fliould  not  have  remarked  upon  thofe  ufes  of  it  had,  there 
been  no  others  lefs  becoming.  But  when  it  is  made  a  part  of 
external  defigns,  independent  of  that  deeper  fenfe  which  fome 
portions  of  it  may  involve,  it  is  wild  and  tumultuous  ;  it  has  no 
natural  or  eafy  alfociation  with  any  fpirit  of  the  orders  ;  it  dif- 
turbs  what  is  worthy  of  contemplation  in  thofe  orders,  by  the 
flutter  which  it's  fubje<fls  throw  upon  the  mind ;  and  it  aftually 
abforbs  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the  fimplicity  of  defign. 
But  it's  prejudice  extends  beyond  the  moment,  and  fituation  which 
it  may  occupy.  For  it  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  public  tafte,  as 
all  ideas  are  apt  to  do  which  are  eccentric  and  ill-underftood. 
If  it  is  adopted  where  it's  deeper  fenfe  is  not  embraced  bv 
the  general  mind,  that  ufe  of  it  is  abfurd.  If  it  fliould  gain  fu- 
perior  countenance,  it's  mifchiefs  will  become  widened.  And 
fometimes  that  tafte  has  been  entailed,  by  the  mere  weight  of  it's 
antiquity,  on  other  ages  and  countries,  overpowering  for  a  time 
matured  knowledge,  or  leading  aftray  the  knowledge  that  was 
rifing  to  maturity,  until  good  fenfe  and  judgment  recovering 
their  natural  influence  have  checked  it's  progrefs. 

*  D'Anc.  V.  I.  p.  270,  271.  t  Swinb.  V.  3.  p.  151. 
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Improper  as  thore  things  were,  the  Romans  feeling  their  com- 
petency in  architefture,  and  wifhing  to  find  their  way  to  origi- 
nahty  of  charafter,  were  tempted  to  go  much  farther,  and  to 
conceive  tliat  they  had  no  need  to  be  bound  altogether  by  the 
authority  of  the  Grecian  principles.     Of  the  licences  taken  in 
this  way  the  profcllional  man  who  has  fiudied  the  Temple  of 
Peace  will  not  need  any  fpecific  examples  to  be  adduced.     And 
as  we  do  not  write  to  inftruft  profeffional  men,  we  fliall  there- 
fore leave  to  their  confideration  what  may  poffibly  be  claimed 
as    profelfional  points.     For   others,   to    whom    thofe    minuter 
views  are  unneceffary,  and  who  will  be  fatisfied  with  an  invefti- 
gation  of  the  principles  and  progrefs  of  architefture  as  a  branch 
of  philofophic  art,  we  conceive  it  will  be  fufficient  to  confider 
thofe  licences  on  this  general  ground,  whether  it  be  wife  to  inno- 
vate on  the  confummate  principles  ellabliflied  by  the   Greeks, 
and  to  leave  thofe  new  examples  to  carry  down  an  influence 
ilrengthened  by  their  antiquity. 

We  are  far  from  wifliing  to  be  underllood,  that  whatever  is 
found  in  the  Grecian  fchool  is  incapable  of  further  improvement, 
and  that  whatever  is  not  found  in  that  fchool  ought  to  be  repu- 
diated ;  although  it  be  true  that  whatever  is  not  found  there  un- 
dergoes at  firll  fight  a  prefumptive  difadvantage,  and  although  it 
be  alfo  true  that  the  Romans  were  by  no  means  as  ftrift  in  the 
prefervation  of  principle,  nor  did  they  as  invariably  conlult  the 
truth  and  reafon  of  things,  in  their  fcheme  of  architedlure,  as  the 
Greeks.  Perhaps  there  was  much  to  be  faid  for  many  of  the  licen- 
ces which  they  indulged  ;  and  that  is  the  point  to  which  we  ought 
to  look.  Thofe  licences  remain  to  be  difcuffed  on  principle,  and 
on  principle  they  rnuft.  be  tried  whether  they  are  legitimate  and 
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fair,  and  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  as  new  examples,  if  there  be 
in  architeaure  a  principle  necefTary  to  fanaion  even  great  exam- 
ple. We  know  not  a  point  more  material  than  this  to  be  rightly 
conceived,  as  in  every  age  the  vanity  of  profeffional  men  will 
lead  them  to  inftitute  new  examples,  which  perhaps  are  more  fit 
to  perifli  in  the  age  of  their  birth,  than  to  be  known  by  pofterity. 

Nor  is  the  antiquity,  which  thofe  licences  may  gain,  fufficient 
to  decide  the  matter.     Moderns  have  not  always  difcriminated 
rightly  in   their  references  to  ancient   authoritv.     Confidering 
the  Romans  to  be  ancients  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  we  are  apt  to 
receive  with  equal  authority  what  has  been  done  in  architeaure 
by  either,  as  the  example  of  the  ancients.     And  no  man  will, 
fay  that  the  Romans  are  not  to  be  appealed  to  as  authorities ;  in 
faa,  they  are  appealed  to  as  almoft  the  only  ancient  authorities, 
where  the  remains  of  buildings  muft  decide,  time  having  left  to' 
us  more  to  contemplate  in  their  edifices  than  in  the  older  ones 
of  the  Greeks.     Neverthelefs  there  k  certainly  fome  difference 
to  be  confidered  between  the  authority  which,  in  faa,  created 
architeaure,  brought  it  forth   from  the  depths  of  philofophic 
ftudy,  and  matured  all  it's  principles,  compofitions,  and  mea- 
furements,  and  that  authority  which  received  it  fo  matured,  and 
aaed  upon  it  derivatively  from  others.     There  is  fome  difference 
to  be  confidered  between  thofe,   whofe  authoritv   is  founded 
evermore  on  fome  principle  of  nature  and  truth,  and  thofe  who 
were  not  fhy  of  depaiting  fometimes  from  thofe  principles,  in 
order  to  innovate  on  the  praaice  which  thofe  principles  had 
prefcribed.     Wherever  therefore  the  praaice  of  the  Greeks  can 
be  afcertained,  and  efpecially  where  their  praaice  might  mili- 
tate with  that  of  the  Romans,  it  is  doing  juftice  neither  to  our- 
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felves  as  men  of  (kill,  nor  to  architefture  itfelf,  nor  to  the  ages 
that  follow  us,  if  we  embrace  what  ancient  example  may  have 
given  us,  without  following  that  example  to  it's  fource.  In  that 
way  we  Ihould  be  likely  to  hand  down  an  architrfture  bereft  of 
it's  primary  foundations,  an  architefture  whofe  conflitution 
would  prefently  be  the  pretenfions  of  tafle  in  all  who  (liould 
think  themfelves  competent  to  profefs  it.  We  know  not  that 
it  Ihould  invariably  be  concluded,  that  after-ages,  purfuing  ar- 
dently the  fame  fludies  as  thofe  which  have  gone  before,  will 
improve  and  meliorate  what  they  (hall  fo  purfue.  In  architec- 
ture however,  although  it  was  the  great  emulation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  they  fucceeded  befl,  it  cannot  be  faid  that 
they  contributed  any  additions  to  the  purity  of  it's  fpirit,  or 
cffentially  enlarged  it's  capacity.  Mr.  Stuart  has  afferted,  that 
"  in  the  beauties  of  correft  ftyle  Rome  never  came  up  to 
"  Athens*". 

The  licences,  to  which  we  have  hitherto  adverted,  approach- 
ed in  no  degree  to  that  grand  one,  which  dared  to  conflruft  a 
new  order,  and  to  confound  parts  from  orders  already  exifting. 
Difciplcs  as  the  Romans  were  of  the  Greeks,  they  were  far  from 
being  fo  devoted  to  the  fpirit  and  principles  by  which  they  had 
been  educated,  as  not  to  be  urged  by  the  thought  that  if  the 
Greeks  had  been  the  inventors  of  thofe  principles,  they  them- 
felves fhould  come  to  a  trial  of  their  own  invention  too  ;  at  leaft, 
their  ideas  of  elegance  and  grandeur,  which  were  none  of  the 
weakeft  within  them,  were  naturally  eager  to  blend  themfelves 
with  the  (landing  principles  of  an  art  exprefsly  formed  to  pro- 
duce the  elegant  and  the  grand. 

*     Stuart's  Athens,  V.  i.  pref.  p.  5. 
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Archite61ure  is  certainly  more  open  to  thofe  licentious  free- 
doms with  it's  fyftem  than  either  painting  or  fculpture.  Every 
little  fillet,  or  ftring,  or  moulding,  the  Ihape  or  drefs  of  every 
little  member  of  an  entablature,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  parts 
which  are  meant  to  admit  drefs  or  fhew,  are  very  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  capable  of  different  beauty,  according  to  the  ca- 
price of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  employed.  We  cannot  take 
thofe  liberties  with  either  of  the  other  arts.  The  principles,  by 
which  their  juft  expreffion  is  obtained,  are  capable  of  lefs  varia- 
tion ;  and  every  meretricious  attempt  to  innovate  on  them  is 
generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  would  indulge  it. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer,  that  of  Titus,  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  mafters  of  that 
people,  who  for  many  fucceflions  of  ages  had  given  the  laws  of 
tafte  to  the  earth.  All  the  genius  of  Greece  then  looked  up  to 
Rome  for  what  portion  of  fame  was  left  to  it.  Thus  engaged 
on  a  new  and  illuflrious  ftage,  in  which  all  that  had  been  mofi 
celebrated  in  genius  lay  at  their  feet,  and  they  themfelves  were 
become  the  arbiters  of  tafte  to  the  world,  the  Romans  conceived 
themfelves  called  upon,  in  maintenance  of  the  claims  which 
fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands,  and  in  a  branch  of  art 
which  they  had  always  particularly  emulated,  to  fhew  them- 
felves, if  not  as  original  as  thofe  whom  then  they  ruled,  yet  as 
not  deftitute  of  new  refources  in  tafte. 

While  they  indulged  thefe  views,  they  little  refleded  that 
however  their  pride  might  be  gratified  by  compofing  that  which 
was  new,  they  were  laying  a  foundation  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
eftablilhed  principles  in  the  art  which  they  fo  much  affected  to 
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raife.     They  were  going  to  fandlion  by  the  fpirit  of  innovation 
thofe  licences,  which  a  wanton  caprice,  and  efpecially  in  fuper- 
ficial  profefTors,  would  be  fure  at  all  times  to  embrace  and  en- 
large without  bounds.     They  were  committing  to  great  peril 
thofe  principles  of  fimplicity,  in  which  true  tafte  will  ever  find 
it's  bell  conlHtution,  and  with  which  every  mixture  is  folecifm; 
and  every  degree  of  departure  from  it  is  a  degree  of  approach  to 
the  barbarous.    They  were  throwing  into  confufion,  not  eafily  to 
be   calculated,    thofe    orders,   whofe   chaftity    in   their   feveral 
clalfes,  and  comprehenfive  reach  in  the  whole  to  provide  for 
every  lettled  tafte,  had  been  approved  for  ages,  without  dra^v'- 
ing  a  line  to  determine  where  innovation  fhould  ftop,  or  to  dif- 
criminate  between  a  melioration  of  their  fpirit  and  fuperficial 
conceit.     And  the  iffue  has  been  fuch  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pefted,     Thofe  facred  ftandards  of  the  Greeks,  having  experi- 
enced thefe  liberties  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  have  fince 
been  too  often  confidered  as  no  longer  ftandards  or  principles, 
before  which  a  novelty  of  principle  muft  retire.     Moderns  have 
looked  upon  themfelves  as  encouraged  by  ancients  to  devife 
fomething  new.     The  moft  fuperficial  have  found  it  lefs  Jabori- 
ous  to  vary,  to  affort,  and  to  combine,  than  to  maintain  a  regu- 
lar confiftency  of  fpirit  through  the  whole.     The  more  able  have 
flattered  themfelves  that  in  the  multitude  of  new  attempts  they 
might  hit  off  a  beauty  which  would  eftablifii  their  name.     Thu» 
every  part  and  member  of  the  orders  has  undergone  fome  wild 
and  monftrous  alteration.  The  purity  and  uniformity  of  fpirit,  the 
wifdom  and  philofophy  which  entered  into  their  firft  conftitution, 
have  been  often  loft  inmungrel  conceits,  fliallow  and  impertinent 
obtrufions,  hardy  attempts  at  invention,  which  frequently  finds 
ilfelf  at  laft  only  able  to  crawl  among  the  aninuter  portions,  fa- 
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tisfied  with  new-dreffing  a  cornice  or  a  fimple  member,  but  in- 
capable of  reaching  the  general  diftribution  of  a  whole,  or  of 
embracing  the  art  in  all  it's  dimenfions. 

Thefe  confequenees,   which  Vitruvius  partly   prognofticated 
from  the  many  lefTer  licences  taken  with  the  rules  of  the  Grecian 
orders  in  his  time,  were  either  not  leen  or  not  regarded  by  the 
Romans  in  that  great  inftance  of  novelty  into  which  they  launch- 
ed, when   they   eftablifhed  the  compofite  order.     That  order 
arofe  at  a  fingular  period,  and  after  a  very  extraordinary  event. 
We  know  nothing  however,  of  it's  having  been  exemplified  in 
any  public  work  before  the  triumphal  arch  which  the  Senate 
erefted  to  Titus  after  his  deflru61ion  of  Jerufaleni.     No  matter 
what  was  the  purpofe  of  heaven  in  that  event ;  to  the  Romans 
it  was  a  moft  flattering  circumftance  that  they  were  able  to 
crufh  the  people  of  God,  who  had  fo  long  fought  uader  the 
banners  of  the  Almighty,  and  fo  long  had  felt  the  bleflings 
of  his  own  immediate  theocracy.     Their  exultation  may  there- 
fore be  left  to  indulge  itfelf  with  the  idea  of  a  triumphal  arch ; 
and   that  exultation   was  wound  up  fo   high,   that  they   con- 
ceived it  ought  to  be  marked  by  a  fingular  fpecies  of  defign, 
which,  whether  abfolutely  new  or  not  at  that  moment,  fhould 
befpeak  it's  creation  to  fpring  originally  from  themfelves.     An 
order  therefore,  which  they  called  compofite,  was  employed  in 
the  ftrufture  of  that  arch. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  archite61;,  who  con<lu61:ed  that 
arch  and  the  whole  preparations  of  that  triumph,  had  attended 
Titus  to  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  becaufe  he  has  fo  happily  intro- 
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duced  into  his  work  the  figures  of  the  principal  fpoils  of  the 
temple,  in  which  as  well  as  in  fome  other  ornaments  it  has  been 
thought  that  he  was  afhfted  by  his  own  view  of  the  interior  of 
that  temple  itfelf*.  But  that  is  no  more  necelTary  to  be  fup- 
pofed  than  that  the  fculptors,  who  raifed  thofe  figures  on  the 
frize,  which  feem  more  a-kin  to  Grecian  than  to  Roman  execu- 
tion, were  alfo  at  that  fiege.  The  fame  order  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  erection  of  an  arch  to  Trajan,  now  called  the 
Porta  Aurea  at  Benevento,  the  intercolumniations  and  frize  of 
which  are  covered  with  bafs-reliefs  reprefenting  the  battles  and 
triumph  of  the  Dacian  war+.  It  was  alfo  employed,  but  in  more 
eccentric  proportions,  in  the  Arco  de  Leoni  at  Verona;];.  It  is 
not  material  to  be  mentioned  here,  how  often  it  was  employed, 
more  or  lefs  perfeftly,  in  the  lower  periods  of  the  empire.  We 
(hall  only  notice  one  further  example  of  it,  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
without  the  gate  Viminalis  at  Rome,  erected  in  fome  of  thofe 
lower  periods,  the  capitals  of  which  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
ftriking  Angularity,  although  the  architrave,  frize,  and  cornice 
are  not  well  wrought  §. 

The  great  variation  aimed  at  in  this  order  was  in  the  form 
and  conflitution  of  it's  capital,  which  is  compofed  of  principal 
parts  of  the  capitals  of  all  the  other  orders.  It  has  a  quarter 
round  as  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  ;  volutes  as  the  Ionic  ;  and  a 
double  row  of  leaves  underneath,  as  the  Corinthian.  In  nioft 
of  the  other  parts,  according  to  the  older  and  more  approved 
architefts  who  have  defcribed  it,  it  differs  but  little  from  the 
Corinthian,  on  which  it  was  inteiided  to  bear  moft  clofely,  and 

*  See  Chambray's  Paral.  p.  io8.  t  Swinb.  V.  2.  p.  335. 

+  Chambray's  Paral.  p.  106,  107.  §  See  Palladio. 
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indeed  to  fland  as  a  fubflitute  for  that  order.  In  the  height  of 
it's  pedeftal,  it's  bafe,  it's  body,  and  it's  capital  it  hardly  differs 
at  all  from  the  Corinthian,  accordintr  to  the  meafures  of  thofe 
writers  :  in  it's  entablature  it  differs  more  materially,  which  cre- 
ates another  fingularity  in  it's  charafter.  It's  architrave  in- 
creafes  over  that  of  the  Corinthian  from  thirty  to  fifty-two  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  fcale  of  Vitruvius  ;  and  from  thirty-fix 
to  forty-five,  according  to  that  of  Palladio,  It's  frize  riles  more 
or  lefs  above  every  other  frize,  probably  to  give  more  room  for 
emblematic  fculptures  ;  and  to  make  fome  allowance  for  that, 
it's  cornice  is  diminiflied.  Yet  it's  whole  height  is  advanced 
beyond  that  of  the  Corinthian.  Under  thefe  circumftances  it's 
entablature  appears  at  leaft,  if  it  is  not  in  fa6l,  more  maffy  ;  and 
if  it's  capital  be  more  decked  and  gay,  as  Palladio  reprefents  it's 
intention  to  be,  than  the  Corinthian,  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  more 
loaded. 

Lay  thefe  things  together,  and  the  propriety  of  employino- 
the  Compofite  along  with  other  orders  will  foon  be  decided.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  it  may  be  ufed  in  every  place  and  on  every 
occafion  where  ftrength  and  richnefs  and  beauty  are  required 
together.  And  fo  it  may  ;  but  the  fingularity  of  it's  conftitution 
plainly  fpeaks  that  it  ought  to  be  ufed  by  itfelf  In  every  view 
it  appears  unqualified  to  be  employed  in  conjunftion  with  any 
other  orders,  and  no  examples  of  the  Romans  have  yet  appear- 
ed to  gainfay  this  affertion.  It  ought  not  to  be  placed  above 
the  Corinthian,  becaufe  then,  as  Scamozzi  very  jufily  obferved, 
and  after  him  Chambray,  that  which  has  more  altitude,  is  more 
charged,  and  more  maffy,  would  ftand  over  an  order  which  is 
lefs  in  all  thofe  circumfiances.  It  ought  not  to  be  placed  be- 
Vol.  II.  S 
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neatli  the  Corinthian,  wliether  there  be  other  orders  below  or 
not ;  becaufe  although  it  has  a  general  affinity  to  the  Corinthian, 
yet  the  circumflances  in  which  it  varies  do  not  give  it  any  fpe- 
cific  chara6ler,  nor  carry  on  any  flage  of  principle  founded  in 
nature  ;  fo  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  equal  in  propriety  to 
two  Corinthians,  For  the  fame  reafon,  as  it  carries  on  no  ftage 
of  diftinft  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  employed  inflead  of  the 
Corinthian  over  an  Ionic.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that  it  cannot  be 
connefted  with  the  Doric.  It  is  a  medley  of  all  the  other  orders, 
and  therefore  can  find  no  natui'al  fituation  among  them. 

No  genius  \vas  expended  in  the  idea  of  that  order.  It  con- 
veyed no  one  efibrt  of  original  invention,  nothing  new  in  it's 
conftitution  or  drefs,  no  one  circumflance  fupplying  any  link 
that  was  wanted  in  the  chain  of  proportion  or  charafter  through- 
out nature.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  objeft  was  to  throw  the  Ionic 
and  Corindiian  together,  and  of  their  feveral  attributes  to  make 
one  entire  order  ;  we  afk,  why  was  that  neceflary  ?  Was  not 
the  delicate  a  natural  difcrimination  from  the  flrong  ?  and  was 
not  that  difcrimination  more  naturally  marked  by  a  neat  fimpli- 
city  than  by  elegance  and  drefs  ?  When  it  become  charged  with 
thefe,  the  natural  and  immediate  gradation  was  loft  between 
that  which  was  mafculinely  ftrong  and  that  which  was  effemin- 
ately gay  :  befides,  it  was  making  the  Ionic  order  burdenfome 
in  it's  expence,  as  well  as  incongruous  in  it's  application :  after 
all,  the  objeft  was  fruftrated,  for  all  the  Ionic  proportions  were 
loft  in  the  Corinthian,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  fimple  fcroll 
on  the  capital,  by  which  a  feature  of  it's  charafter  could  be  di- 
ftinguiftied. 
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To  pick  and  cull,  to  combine,  and  then  to  call  it  new,  is  by 
no  means  invention.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  for  a  country,  in 
order  to  maintain  it's  charafter  of  inventive  genius  in  architec- 
ture, to  form  a  new  order.  As  well  may  we  pronounce  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  man  of  eloquence  to  coin  new  words  and  expreflTions, 
or  for  the  poet  to  write  in  a  meafure  that  was  never  ufed  before, 
in  order  to  enfure  their  refpeftive  reputations.  Invention,  in 
it's  moft  honourable  idea,  is  not  fmothered  nor  prejudiced  by 
afting  within  given  rules.  Within  thofe  rules  the  diverfity  of 
human  minds  may  expand  with  the  freeft  latitude,  and  they 
fhall  a£lually  produce  all  that  variety  which  flows  from  their 
diflerent  ways  of  thinking,  but  neverthelefs  chafle  to  the  defign, 
true  to  it's  fpirit,  and  fl;ri61:ly  conformable  to  all  it's  views. 
Give  the  fame  thefis,  as  confined  as  you  pleafe,  to  various  men 
of  letters :  every  one,  even  while  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe  of 
fentiment,  fhall  treat  it  in  a  ftyle  extremely  different  from  the 
others  :  one  fliall  be  all  figurative  and  florid ;  another  fimple, 
eafy,  and  natural  ;  a  third  bold  and  flrong.  Not  a  feather  in; 
the  wings  of  their  invention  feels  itfelf  clipped.. 

It  is  the  fame  in  the  execution  of  the  feveral  Greek  orders, 
although  the  eye  that  looks  up  catches  every  terminating  line 
very  much  alike  in  the  fame  order,  and  from  thence  might 
poffibly  receive  a  firft  impreffion  of  famenefs  in  all  it's  exempli- 
fications. But  let  thofe  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting  ancient  edifices  look  over  the  various  profiles  of  the 
feveral  orders  taken  from  thofe  edifices  by  ingenious  draftfmen, 
and  the  delineations  of  thofe  orders  as  they  have  been  minutely 
purfued  by  architetis  of  the  firft  charafter,  they  will  find  a  mofl 
ample  field  for  invention  exercifed  in  all  the  variety  of  tafte  that 
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could  be  brought  within  the  principles  of  the  order.  It  is  not 
to  the  diftribution  of  minuter  portions  that  the  talent  of  the  archi- 
te6l  is  called  :  the  diftribution  of  a  whole  is  before  him,  and  all 
that  beauty  of  fymmetry,  that  harmony  and  union  which  refult 
from  the  line  talle  of  a  whole,  conceived  in  no  given  form  or 
model,  nor  wrought  up  by  any  prefcribed  ideas,  but  yet  governed 
for  it's  own  greater  benefit  by  certain  rules  which  guard  it  from 
excefs,  and  which  are  needful  to  difcriminate  the  legitimate  from 
the  meretricious.  In  the  conduft  of  fuch  a  plan,  in  the  laying 
out  and  the  filling  up  of  fuch  a  defign,  invention  has  certainly 
no  caufe  to  confider  iifelf  cramped,  or  forced  either  to  feek  the 
devices  of  new  orders,  or  to  pervert  the  principles  of  thofe  that 

are  already  eftabUlhed,  for  the  excurfions  of  it's  genius. 

p 

In  juftice  to  the  Romans  it  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  obferved, 
that  when  they  departed  in  the  Compofite  order  from  the  princi- 
ples eftabliflied  by  the  Greeks,  they  went  no  further,  materially, 
than  to  the  form  of  the  capital.  Other  authorities,  therefore, 
than  that  precedent  are  yet  to  be  found,  before  it  can  be  admitted 
that  the  Compofite  may  be  carried  further  than  they  carried  it  ; 
before  it  can  be  admitted  that  every  thing  in  archite61ure  maybe 
Compofite.  That  thefe  have  been  the  unfortunate  confequences 
of  that  precedent,  we  have  already  obferved — confequences, 
which  began  to  appear  in  the  lower  periods  of  the  empire,  were 
revived  with  the  revival  of  the  arts,  have  been  fince  cherifiied 
either  in  their  whole  extent,  or  in  fome  modification  grounded 
on  this  Roman  example,  by  every  country  that  has  wifiied  to 
fliine  in  architefture,  and  which  at  this  moment  give  the  prevailing 
bias  of  tafle  and  opinion  to  nine-tenths  of  the  architects  who  are 
mod  employed  in  the  country  in  which  we  live.     Neverthelefs, 
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it  was  not  in  the  Roman  Compofite,  as  at  firft  introduced,  to 
fanftion  the  fpirit  of  Compofite  extended  to  thofe  lengths  :  and 
that  fpirit  mufl;  be  done  away,  or  at  leafl  muft  relinquilh  it's  pre- 
dominant bias  over  the  ftudies  of  architefts,  before  there  will  be 
either  any  regular  education  in  the  art,  or  any  celebrity  from  it 
to  the  country. 

The  Compofite,  thus  enrolled  along  with  the  Greek  orders, 
did  not  however  fupplant  thofe  orders  in  the  ufe  and  efteem  of 
the  Romans.  The  partiality  which  they  had  for  it  as  an  oft- 
fpring  of  their  own  was  not  fuch  as  to  difplace  the  orders, 
on  which  they  had  rifen  into  fame,  and  much  lefs  the  Corin- 
thian which  had  obtained  their  predileftion  from  the  earlieft 
times.  They  feem  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  that  effort  of  their 
tafte,  or  of  their  vanity,  and  with  the  eftablilliment  given  to  it 
in  a  few  monuments  in  and  out  of  Rome  ;  for  few  indeed,  com- 
paratively fpeaking,  appear  to  have  been  the  ftruftures  executed 
in  that  order,  or  they  are  few  which  time  has  fuflfered  to  come  to 
our  knowledge. 

Neither  were  the  Romans  feduced  at  once  by  that  example  of 
departing  from  the  purity  of  the  Greek  orders  into  a  more  de- 
generate tafte.  For  a  century  after  the  reign  of  Titus  that  pu- 
rity of  Grecian  ftyle  was  confpicuous.  The  proofs  of  it  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  and  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines  are  abundant 
and  fatisfaftory,  notwithftanding  all  the  injuries  of  time.  Befides 
the  temples  and  other  ftruftures  at  Rome  in  thofe  reigns,  which 
were  all  of  them  as  worthy  to  entertain  the  beft  architects  of 
Greece  as  one  of  them*  was  worthy  of  delighting  the  Perfian 

*  The  temple  of  Trajan.     Palladio,  lib.  4.  c.  2.     Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  26. 
Nardini  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  126. 
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archite61   Hormifda,  let  the  provinces  fhew  whether  lefs  tafte 
was  beftowed  on  them.     The  two   temples  at  Nifmes,  which 
have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  Antoninus  Pius,  becaufe 
he  was  a  native  of  that  city,  but  which  in  fa6l  were  raifed  by 
Plotina  the  wife  of  Trajan,  were  noble  examples  of  the  purity  in 
architefture  which  was  maintained  in  that  age*.     At  Dugga  or 
Thugga,  along  the  river  Bagrada  in  Africa,  now  (lands  a  large 
Corinthian  temple  of  Parian  marble,  ereded,  as  we  infer  from 
it's  infcripiions,  by  Adrian  in  memory  of  Trajan,  and  for  his 
Apotheofis :  this  temple  is  executed  in  the  very  beft  flyle,  it's 
cornice  is  highly  ornamented,  and  the  fculptures  employed  on  it 
are  exquifitet.     At  Spaitla  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  the  tafte 
which  was  maintained  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  has  left  it's 
memorial  in  two  Corinthian  temples,  and  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, in  one  of  the  Compofite  order,  all  of  which  are  for  the 
mod  part  entire :  in  the  exquifite  workmanfliip  of  the  lafl  is 
found  a  mofl  beautiful  Compofite  capital,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  only  perfeft  one  exifting  J. 

If  it  be  obferved  as  to  the  age  of  Trajan,  that  much  of  it's 
celebrity  in  archite6ture  fhould  be  put  to  the  account  of  the 
Greek  ApoUodorus  :  that  muft  be  granted,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  his  natural  partiality  to  his  countrymen  he 
might  get  them  felefted  for  all  the  branches  of  work  under  his 
direftion,  by  which  means  Rome  might  then  appear  another 
age  of  Greece,  Yet  it  muft  be  recoUefted  that  Rome  did  not 
then  want  any  borrowed  charafters,  for  Detrianus  was  ready  in 
the  next  reign  to  fill  the  place  of  ApoUodorus,  and  his  abilities 

*  Nardini,  p.  407.  +  Brucc's  Trav.  Introd.  p.  23.  %  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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were  found  in  die  greateft  part  of  Adrian's  works,  particularly  in 
his  mole,  and  in  the  Elian  bridge,  now  the  bridge  of  St.  Angeio. 
If  Detrianus  was  not  continued  under  the  Antonines,  and  it  is 
moft  likely  that  he  was,  if  he  were  living,  it  is  plain  from  their 
works  that  others  were  not  wanting  equal  to  him,  and  to  thofe 
who  had  gone  before  him. 

\ 
After  that  period,  when  degeneracy  of  mind  became  united 

with  the  Imperial  authority,  not  in  a  fmgle  inftance  or  two,  like 
that  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  but  in  a  fucceflSon  of  degeneracies  ; 
not  in  an  age  when  general  tafle  was  advancing  to  it's  meridi- 
an, but  when  by  thofe  fucceffive  degeneracies  it  was  verging  to 
it's  wane  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumflances  of  the  empire, 
which  could  be  favourable  to  a  purity  of  fkill  in  any  one  of  the 
fine  arts  more  than  in  another.  They  were  called  for  indeed, 
as  paffion  and  caprice  gave  the  occafion  ;  and  immenfe  were 
the  fums  that  were  now  and  then  wafled,  to  corrupt  farther  the 
tafte  which  was  declining  fafl;  enough  by  the  tendency  of  ge- 
neral circumftances.  In  architedure  they  kept  to  the  general 
outline  of  Grecian  principles,  for  they  knew  no  other  ;  but  that 
outline  was  fometimes  ftrangely  filled  up,  and  even  bereft  of  all 
it's  natural  proportions.  This  muft  be  underftood  with  fome 
qualification  of  circumftances,  which  were  now  and  then  fortu- 
nately prevalent,  amidft  the  caprices  of  declining  tafte,  to  attain 
the  fpirit  of  better  models.  We  are  to  confider  archite6lure, 
like  every  other  lamp  of  fcience,  and  like  the  real  lamp  which 
burns  before  us,  not  as  finking  at  once  into  the  focket,  but  as 
mingling  efforts  of  brightnefs  in  the  glimmerings  \nth  which  it 
expires.  The  arch  of  Severus,  however  fallen  in  it's  fcuiptures, 
was  more  perfeft  in  it's  archite61urc  :  but  his  eptizone  was  a 
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whim*.  The  circus  of  Caracalla  continued  the  declenfion  which 
was  begun.  By  the  time  we  reach  the  period  of  Aurelian,  all  pro- 
portions were  greatly  diffipated.  Aurelian  was  a  great  builder, 
and  particularly  in  the  provinces;  he  rebuilt  Orleans,  and  founded 
Dijon.  Among  many  temples  erefted  by  him  ;  he  built  a  mofl; 
magnificent  one  to  the  fun,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  hiftory.  His  monuments  abound  in  Africa  ;  and  along  with 
numerous  others  of  various  dates  in  the  empire,  they  are  found 
in  a  degree  of  prefervation  oftentimes  entire,  which  is  furprizing 
after  the  devaftations  committed  there  by  the  Vandals.  But 
perhaps  thofe  devaftations  were  dire6ted  more  againll  fculptures 
than  walls.  It  was  probably  fome  additional  refcue  from  their 
fury,  that  in  that  quarter  Aurelian  was  addifted  to  the  Doric, 
which  was  freeft  from  fculpture.  But  all  thofe  Dorics  were 
long  and  difproportioned  without  exception,  of  which  examples 
are  to  be  found  at  Lambefa,  now  Tezzonte,  and  at  Lebeda  the 
Leptis  magna  of  the  ancients,  three  days  journey  from  Tripolif. 

Dioclefian  was  not  lefs  fond  of  building  than  any  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  ;  it  was  a  paffion  of  expence  which  he  indulged  even 
to  folly.  Nicomedia,  his  ordinary  place  of  refidence,  rivalled 
Rome  in  the  ftatelinefs  of  fome  of  it's  buildings.  His  hot  baths, 
the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  which  are 
with  much  exaggeration  compared  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to 
a  province,  actually  appeared  as  a  httle  town  in  extent.  He 
revived  indeed  the  lamp  of  architefture  finking  in  the  focket  ; 
but  the  purity  of  tafte  in  fome  circumflances  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  general  (kill  in  defign,  and  with  the  powers  of  geome- 

*  See  Nardini,  p.  406.  t  Bnice's  Trav.  Introd.  p.  29.  38. 
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trlcal  knowledge,   difplayed  in  thofe  ftruftures.     The  pafTion 
which  the  Romans  had  for  ornaments  was  irrefiftible  ;  and  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  diminifhed,   when  that  which  was  meretrici- 
ous in  general  tafte  was  daily  gaining  ground.     In  none  of  the 
great  edifices,  to  which  the  empire  had  given  birth,  not  except- 
ing the  proudeft  of  thofe  which  had  rifen  from  the  vanity  of 
Nero,  was  there  ever  feen  fuch  a   profufion  of  ornaments  as 
that  which  enriched  fome  of  the  entablatures,  particularly  the 
Corinthian,  in  the  baths  of  Dioclefian*.     It  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  richnefs  in  architeftural  drefs  beyond  them.     And  they 
have  the  effeil,  which  that  exceffive  richnefs  never  fails  to  have  ; 
they  aftually  difturb  the  proportions,  produce  confufion  among 
the  parts,  and  rob  the  eye  of  all  the  fatisfaftion  arifing  from 
fymmetry  and  order  in  defign.  What  the  nature  of  thofe  enrich- 
ments were,  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak.     And  let 
the  objeftions   to  them  on  other  grounds   be  ever  fo  ftrong, 
they  were  cenfurable  enough  as  eccentricities  to  the  common 
obferver,  and  as  expreflions  of  that  falfe  tafte  which  had  been 
growing  in  the  firft  days  of  the  empire,  and  of  which  the  Romans 
never  could  be  cured. 

Of  the  flate  of  architeflure  under  Conftantine  it  is  difficult  to 
fpeak  with  precifion,  becaufe  we  really  know  not  how  much  he 
borrowed  from  the  materials  of  ancient  buildings  ;  and  with 
refpeft  to  fculptures,  no  man  borrowed  more.  His  arch  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  mere  rendezvous  for  the  larger 
fculptures  taken  from  that  of  Trajan.  And  he  might  equally 
avail  himfelf  of  ancient  materials  from  thofe  edifices  which  were 

*  See  Chambray's  Paral.  p.  75. 
Vol.  II.  T 
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in  ruins,  or  which  he  chofc  to  flrip ;  as  Vefpafian  carried  away 
columns  from  Nero's  golden  houfe  to  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
from  whence  they  have  been  fmce  removed  and  placed  before 
the  Temple  of  Santa  Maria  Majore.  Conftantine's  baptiflery  at 
Rome  is  the  only  fubjedl  material  to  be  looked  at  in  this  quef- 
tion  :  and  Palladio  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  made  up  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  becaufe  the  work  is  fo  excellent*.  It 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  Compofite  order;  the  columns  of  por- 
phyry, the  bafe  Attic  and  Ionic,  the  capitals  excelldVitly 
wrought,  all  the  members  beautifully  executed  with  rare  inven- 
tions, and  very  fine  intaglios ;  nothing  can  be  better  carved 
than  the  whole  ornaments.  If  that  edifice  had  not  been  ere£ted 
within  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as  about  twenty-five  years  after 
the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  in  which  time  we  can  hardly  fuppofe 
the  powers  of  executing  the  ornaments  in  thofe  baths  to  have 
been  extin6l  and  gone,  there  would  not  have  been  much  room 
for  any  other  opinion  on  the  fubjeft  than  that  which  Palladio 
has  given.  But  there  is  a  piece  of  evidence  in  the  baptiflery 
itfelf,  which  (hews  that  in  fome  things  the  architefts  of  that  day 
had  not  borrowed  from  the  works  of  former  ones,  and  that  they 
were  capable  both  of  thinking  for  themfelves  in  a  new  cafe,  and 
of  executing  well  what  they  adopted.  We  are  not  going  to 
commend  the  thing  adopted,  but  the  flvill  with  which  it  was 
executed. 

Before  the  idea,  to  which  we  now  allude,  was  thought  of, 
whenever  the  columns  of  a  portico  fell  fhort  of  their  deflined 
length,  pedeftals  under  the  bafes  had  been  adopted  to  fupplj 

•  See  Palladio's  plates  of  that  Baptiflery. 
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the  deficiency.  Palladio  thinks  that  the  firft  inflance  of  that 
kind  appeared  in  a  Corinthian  temple  now  remaining  at  Scifi 
in  Umbria,  previous  to  which,  he  fays,  in  all  the  ancient  tem- 
ples the  columns  of  the  portico  came  down  to  the  ground,  and 
had  no  pedeftals*.  But  in  this  he  mufl  be  miflaken  ;  for  in  the 
portico  at  Athens,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  there  were  pedeftals  from  the  bafes 
of  the  Corinthian  columns  to  the  groundf .  Such,  however, 
was  the  mode  purfiied  by  the  ancients,  whenever  the  columns 
wanted  length.  In  the  baptiftery  of  Conftantine  that  defeft  was 
remedied  by  a  new  and  fingular  thought,  if  we  are  not  miftaken 
in  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  firft  precedent  of  the  kind,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  On  the  bafes  of  the  Loggia 
foliages  were  formed,  fupporting  at  fome  height  from  the  ground 
the  fhafts  of  the  columns,  or  at  leaft  concealing  what  they 
wanted  below,  and  ib  making  up  for  their  fliortnefs.  How  far 
that  device  was  founded  on  any  of  thofe  principles  which  are 
warranted  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which  therefore  would 
have  been  embraced  by  the  Greeks,  is  another  confideration, 
and  is  not  material  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  although  Palladio 
was  fo  fatisfied  with  it  that  he  adopted  the  invention  for  the 
columns  and  ornaments  of  a  church-door  in  Venice.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  obferve,  that  thofe  foliages  were  executed  in 
a  very  mafterly  manner;  if  that  may  pafs  for  an  argument,  that 
the  {kill  fliewn  in  that  baptiftery  was  not  altogether  compiled 
from  ancient  materials. 

At  the  fame  time  this  no  way  difturbs  the  faft,  that  archi- 
*  Palladio,  p.  105.  t  See  Stuart's  Athens,  Vol.  i.  ch.  5.  pi.  3.  p.  43* 
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tefture  was  then  declining.  If  it  be  confidered  that  this  art  de- 
pends for  all  it's  execution  on  the  theory  of  proportions,  al- 
thous^h  for  it's  effe£t  as  a  work  of  genius  it  depends  alfo  on  the 
theory  of  tafte,  it  will  eafily  be  apprehended  that  architefts  with 
fine  examples  before  them,  and  with  good  abilities,  may  acquit 
themfelves  well  in  the  adminiflration  of  an  order,  and  in  all  that 
refults  from  the  theory  of  proportions.  If  it  be  confidered 
further,  that  the  fculpture  employed  in  architecture  differs  ex- 
tremely from  that  talent  of  fculpture  which  purfues  the  paflions 
and  affeftions  of  higher  character  as  well  as  the  mere  truth  of 
proportions,  it  will  eafily  be  conceived  that  where  the  latter  is 
fallen  into  great  declenfion,  as  in  the  asra  of  Conflantine,  the 
former  flill  may  be  exercifed  refpedlably,  and  give  to  architec- 
ture great  advantages. 

Under  thefe  diftinflions  the  age  of  that  emperor  might  pro- 
duce in  perfeft  workmanfliip  the  Corinthian  order  in  his  arch, 
and  the  Compofite  in  his  baptiftery,  while  neither  of  thofe 
examples  might  give  to  that  age  an  equality  with  that  of  Trajan 
in  the  great  fcope  of  genius  and  tafte  difplayed  through  the 
comprehenfive  whole  of  a  defign.  This,  much,  however,  we 
gather  with  fome  certainty,  that  architefture  had  not  loft  all 
it's  tafte  while  Conftantine  remained  in  Rome*.  And  that  was 
undoubtedly  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  geometrical  confti- 
tution  of  the  art,  which  enables  it  to  be  carried  on  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it's  proportions,  when  the  other  arts  which  do  not 
depend  on  thofe  principles  are  gone.  What  was  it's  fate  under 
the  Eaftern  empire,  and  after  the  removal  of  Conftantine  from 
Rome,  we  muft  wait  for  that  aera  to  determine. 

*  Vafari,  proem,  p.  68. 
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But  before  ^\'e  clofe  our  prefent  view,  there  are  two  points  in 
which  the  general  charaQer  of  the  Romans  as  architefts  remains 
to   be  noticed.     The  one  is,  the  manner  in  which  they  difpo- 
fed  their   private  manfions.      In  this  circumftance  they  blindly 
followed  the  Greeks,  where  the  growing  experience  of  ages,  the 
beft  fchool  for  domeftic  convenience  and  pleafure,  fhould  natu- 
rally have  fuggefled  improvement.    Like  the  Greeks  they  occu- 
pied  an  immenfe  fpace  in   their  houfes,   while  their  habits    of 
hving  were  not  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  which  became  a  reafon  for 
that  fpace.      At  the  fame  time  their  houfes  were  neither  well 
contrived,  nor  always  pleafant.      They  were  moftly  facrificed  to 
porticos,  galleries,  terraces,  and  fquare  courts ;  very  often  to  the 
want  of  proper  light,  and  to  a  feclufion  from  the  obfervation  of 
others ;    always   to  tlie  want  of  that  plan  and  defign   which 
knows  how  to  connecl  convenience  with  elegance,  to  provide 
againft  the  effefts  of  climate  without  lofing  the  fatisfadions   of 
fituation,  and  even  to  reconcile  a  tafte  for  privacy  with  the  full 
enjoyment  of  light,  and  air,  and  elevation.     Thefe  things  they 
miffed,  either  becaufe  they  facrificed  to  pride,  conceiving  that 
greatnefs    was    beft   fhewn  by  ample  fpace,    or   becaufe    their 
architefts  had  never  fat  down  to  plan  the  beft  arrangement   of 
dwellings,  intent  only  or  chiefly  on  external  defign.     Thefe  ob- 
fervations  are  illuftrated   by  a   late  traveller  in  two  villas   at 
Pompeii,  which  muft  have  been  Roman  buildings,  and  one  of 
which  was  not  finiflied  at.  the  time  when  both  were  buried  by 
the  eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus.     They  are  re- 
prefented  as  the   beft  examples   of  private   dwellings   in    that 
country*. 

•  SeeSwinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  3.  p.  153. 
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The  other  point  in  which  the  Roman  architefts  claim  to  be 
confidered  is  more  to  their  advantage.  They  were  fully  in- 
formed in  thofe  radical  principles,  which  are  indifpenfibly  ne- 
cefFary  to  the  raifing  of  great  edifices  that  fhall  both  endure, 
and  approve  themfelves  as  objefts  of  juft  obfervation,  for  ages. 
They  were  therefore  mafters  of  geometry  and  perfpeftive,  what- 
ever was  the  portion  of  general  fludy  occupied  by  thofe  bran- 
ches of  fcience  in  ancient  Rome.  This  is  plain  from  the  language 
of  Vitruvius  alone.  For  whether  or  no  he  be  confidered  as  de- 
livering the  elements  of  architefture  purfued  by  the  Greeks,  it  is 
evident  that  thofe  elements  were  confidered  as  important  when 
he  wrote.  Having  mentioned  the  neceffity  of  geometry  and 
optics,  he  fays,  "  every  architeft  muft  be  competent  to  draw  his 
"  defigns  in  plans,  and  elevations,  geometrically  and  in  per- 
*'  fpeftive  views,  {hewing  two  fides  at  once,  the  horizontal  lines 
"  of  which  tend  to  points  in  the  horizon*".  From  a  paflage  in 
Cicero +,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Archimedes  in  words  which  un- 
doubtedly carry  a  great  flight  of  his  profefTional  fludies,  calling 
him  "  humilem  homuncionem,"  it  has  been  afferted  by  the  Abbe 
FraguireJ,  and  after  him  by  Monfieur  Rolling,  that  geometry 
and  the  fpeculative  fciences  never  gained  ground  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  valued  no  ftudies  fo  much  as  thofe  which  related  to 
government  and  civil  policy.  And  it  may  be  true  that  the  Ro- 
man orator  himfelf,  although  fomewhat  fond  of  metaphyfics,  had 
no  tafte  for  the  demonflrative  fciences,  and  for  thofe  fublime 
fpeculations  which  do  not  reft  in  fimple  and  abftrafted  ideas, 
but  defcend  to  matter,  to  fenfible  and  corporeal  things,  to  this 

•  Vitruv.  lib.  I.  c.  i.  t  Tufc.  Qusft.  lib.  5.  n.  64.  66. 

X  Memoires  Acad.  Infcrip.  Vol.  2.  §  Anc.  Hift.  Vol.  10.  p.  58. 
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real  world  itfelf,  and  to  thofe  mechanics  whofe  operations  are 
made  more  evident  and  familiar  by  being  applied  experimen- 
tally to  things  of  real  exiftence  and  real  ufe.  Thefe  might  pof- 
fibly  appear  too  humble  and  vulgar  for  the  refined  difquifitions 
of  his  mind,  and  of  all  other  minds  Hke  his,  purfuing  the  bubbles 
of  eloquence,  or  intent  on  other  theories  (when  on  theories  they 
were  intent)  which  were  better  calculated,  as  they  thought,  to 
raife  a  ftate,  but  which  were  found  in  the  end  incapable  of  fur- 
nifhing  a  fingle  prop  to  it's  decline ;  while  the  theories  of  the 
geometrician  have  been  able  to  render  inefFe6lual  all  the  thun- 
ders of  hoflile  invafion,  and  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  country  from 
every  quarter  in  which  the  force  of  fleets  and  armies  was  brought 
againft  it. 

Let  the  cafe  have  been  as  it  might  as  to  Cicero  himfelf,  or  as  to 
any  others  poliflied  like  him,  afTuredly  the  fciences  of  geometry 
and  perfpeftive  did  gain  very  ft^rong  ground  among  the  Roman 
archite6ls,.  at  lead.  Go  to  their  architefture  itfelf,  and  fee  their 
profound  managements  of  parts  illuftrating  thofe  fciences.  The 
Roman  builders  of  the  frontifpiece*  of  Nero  have  already  been 
named.  It  was  a  ilriking  example  of  that  grandeur,  which  arifes 
from  a  deep  and  accurate  fliill  in  geometry  and  perfpeftive. 
The  extraordinary  projection  of  the  entablature,  whofe  corona 
carries  it's  jet  a  great  way  beyond  the  modilions,  would  natu- 
rally make  the  columns,  which  are  fet  further  within  the  plan 
than  any  of  the  other  members,  appear  weak  and  furcharged.  The 
architect  therefore,  rather  than  derange  his  defign  by  increafing 
their  proportions,  judicioufly  embraced  the  pycnoflylos  of  the 

*  See  a  profile  of  this  elevated  in  p erfpe<Slive,  Chambray's  Paral.  p.  73. 
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Greeks,  and  fet  them  nearer  to  one  another.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  entablature  which  are  mofl  powerfully  affefted  by 
diftance,  thofe  whofe  fuperficies  is  moft  flexuous  and  circulary  re- 
ceive the  moft  fenfible  alteration.  Of  that  kind  is  the  gula  or 
ogee,  which  compofes  the  crown  of  the  cornice :  when  beheld 
from  beneath,  the  real  proportion  of  this  would  become  ex- 
tremely altered  by  the  apparent  increafe  of  the  diftance.  The 
architeft  therefore  wifely  regulated  it's  meafure  in  the  inftance 
before  us,  not  by  it's  own  rule,  but  by  that  which  optics  pre- 
fcribed. 

There  are  reafons  why  we  may  fpeak  of  the  very  grand  and 
elegant  Doric  entablature  difcovered  at  Albano*  as  a  Roman 
work,  when  we  confider  not  only  the  novelty  but  the  richnefs 
of  almoft  all  it's  parts,  fo  unlike  any  Doric  defign  that  was 
ever  known  to  come  from  Greeks.  No  hands  could  produce  a 
greater  mafter-piece  of  grandeur,  which,  befides  it's  own  general 
compofition,  is  alfo  wonderfully  aided  by  the  eflFecls'of  genuine 
perfpective. 

The  Temple  of  Peace  affords  other  reafons,  on  which  we  have 
already  touched,  for  it's  being  confidered  as  the  work  of  Roman 
artifts.  The  claim  has  been  left  to  them  by  thofe  who  have 
thought  that  in  that  edifice  might  be  difcovered  fome  marks  of 
declining  art.  Whatever  peculiarity  oftafte  or  management  it 
conveyed,  and  many  it  certainly  did  exhibit,  the  cleareft  proofs 
are  afforded  that  the  architefts  of  that  age  were  admirably  fkilled 
in  the  fciences  we  have  mentioned.     Their  geometry  was  abun- 

•  See  a  profile  of  this  elevated  in  perfpedtive,  Chamb ray's  Paral.  p.  25. 
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dantly  evident  in  the  whole  management  of  the  abutments,  which 
were  perfeftly  fimple,  and  yet  compleatly  effeftual  through  the 
various  parts  of  the  edifice,  not  by  an  indifcriminate  diflribution 
of  flrength,  but  in  fuch  different  proportions  as  the  difference  of 
preffure  made  neceffary  *.     The  mighty  nave  was  abutted  by  the 
ailes,  and  the  ailcs  by  the  tribunals,  and  little  rooms  without. 
For  that  abutment,  however,  to  the  arch  of  the  ailes,  the  pillars 
were  provided  with  great  piles   judicioufly  thrown  behind  them, 
which  gave  them  a  thicknefs  backward  that  left  no  neceffity  of 
their  being  cramped  with  vaft  irons  acrofs  the  aile  to  the  out- 
ward wall,  as  was  afterwards  done  in  Gothic  fabrics,  where  the 
fame  natural  ftrength  had  not  been  given  to  the  pillars.     The 
roof  alfo  required  fome  powerful  abutment  to  it's  weight ;  and 
th?.t  was  artfully  given  to  it  by  the  flope-walls  between  the  win- 
dows, which  anfwered  to  the  half-frontifpieces  of  the  ailes,  and 
which  probably  gave  the  firfl;  thought  to  the  flying  buttreffes  ufed 
afterwards  in  Gothic  fabrics. 

Of  his  fkill  in  optics  the  architect  of  that  temple  gave  a  very 
extraordinary  example.  The  corona  is  fo  effential  a  part  in  every 
cornice,  that  it  gives  to  the  whole  not  only  it's  name  but  it's  beau- 
ty ;  for  by  it's  proje6lion  not  only  a  grandeur  is  obtained,  which 
could  not  fo  well  arise  from  a  flat  surface,  butafalutary  light  and 
{hadow  is  created,  which  ferves  the  different  members  effentially 
at  a  diftance.  In  that  temple,  however,  the  lights  flood  level  with 
the  cornice  ;  fo  that  if  it  had  been  continued,  not  only  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  light  would  have  been  obfcured  by  the  projection, 
but  the  natural  effeft  of  the  corona  would  have  been  loft,  for 

•  Wren's  Parent,  p.  363. 
Vol.  II.  U 
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it's  hanging  face  would  have  been  forefhortened  to  nothing  to 
the  eye  which  beheld  it  underneath.  Impelled  by  thofe  reafons, 
which  were  certainly  of  the  firll  confequence  to  the  bell  effeft  of 
his  defio-n,  he  boldly  left  out  that  member;  and  in  fo  doing  he 
alfo  faved  an  immenfe  expence,  which  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  inafmuch  as  it  is  the  foffite  which  gave  the  effeft,  and  not 
the  upright  thicknefs. 

It  is  impofTible  to  fuppofe  fuch  immenfe  maffes  of  ftruflure 
undertaken,  and  maintaining  their  duration  more  or  lefs  entire, 
and  their  great  truth  ofeffeft,  through  fuch  long  periods  of  time, 
without  the  moft  accurate  information  in  the  fciences  of  which 
we  have  fpoken. 

Having  faid  fo  much  on  the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  flands 
fo  prominent  to  our  notice  among  Roman  works,  we  would  make 
one  obfervation  more  on  it's  general  defign,  before  we  clofe  this 
part  of  our  inquiry,  becaufe  that  defign  appears  to  bring  the 
Romans  moft  clofely  to  thofe  ftudies,  which  in  Greece  had  formed 
every  public  edifice  to  a  fentiment.     Follow  that  defign  through 
all  it's  diflinguifliing  circumflances,  and  you  may  as  well  con- 
ceive that  you  have  the  properties,  and  chara61:ers,  and  effefts  of 
peace  before  you.     It  was  eafy  of  accefs,  and  open :  it  carried  an 
humble  front,  but  embraced  wide  :  it  was  luminous  and  pleafant: 
content  with  an  internal  greatnefs,  it  defpifed  an  invidious  ap- 
pearance of  that  height,  of  which  it  might  otherwife  boafl ;  but 
rather  fortifying  itfelf  on  every  fide,  it  refled  fecure  on  a  fquare 
and  hmple  bafis** 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  363. 
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CHAP.  I. 

By zanthivi  filled  zoith  Grecian  fculptures,  xohen  it  took  the  name 
of  Covfiantinople — all  the  befi  works  of  art  brought  into  that 
new  metropolis  of  the  empire — the  management  of  Confiantine 
between  the  defirudion  ofpaganifm  and  the  prefervation  of  art 
— the  recovery  of  painting  baffled  by  many  circumfiances — 
Mofaics  viore  prevalent,  yet  declining— fculpture  fiiperior  to 
ether  branches,  yet  far  from  refined— Chrift'ianity  a  nexo  field 
of  encouragement  to  artijis — a  mifaken  notion  that  St.  Luke 
was  a  painter — the  edifices  of  Confiantine  adorned  xvith  the 
figures  of  Chrifiian  characters — the  arts  affected  by  the  turns 
of  public  affairs — Confiaiitine's  zeal  to  fupport  them  not  fol- 
lowed by  his  fon  Confiantius — a  nezo  emulation  excited  by 
Theodofius  the  Great — his  column  and  Tetrafceles — the  vafl 
expence  then  befiowed  on  fculpture — the  reign  of  Arcadius 
marked  by  collections  more  than  by  new  works — public  affairs 
unfavourable  till  the  reign  of  Jufiinian — the  pompous  de- 
fcriptions  given  of  the  arts  in  his  reign  to  be  qualified — a  fine 
proof  of  Mofaic  in  that  reign — the  general  charaHer  of  Jufii- 
nian a  fource  of  elevation  to  the  arts,  and  to  the  empire — their 
great  dcclcnfion  under  Heraclius,  with  whom  ceafed  newfculp- 
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tures—fome  attempts  in  painting  afterwards— Jlrange  effeEls 
of  fome  religious  paintings,  or  of  the  feelings  of  the  age — 
Mofaics  regularly  declining — the  total  ruin  of  the  arts  hajlen- 
ed  by  the  convulfions  of  the  empire,  by  the  rife  of  Mahomet, 
and  by  the  fury  of  Iconoclafls — the  fuccefsful  ingenuity  of  Leo 
a  bifhop — the  indomitable  attachment  of  the  Monk  Lazarus 
to  his  art — a  fliort  fketch  of  the  rudenefs  of  painting  and 

fculpturefrom  the  ninth  to  the  elevc7ith  century — the  obliga- 
tions which  the  modern  world  is  under  to  the  Greek  monks 

for  the  prefervation  of  the  arts. 

A  NEW  fcene  arlfes  with  the  birth  of  Conftantinople ;  if  that 
can  be  called  it's  birth,  which  gave  a  new  name,  and  new  ex- 
icnfions,  to  a  city  already  moll  ancient  and  illuflrious  in  hiftory. 
Byzantium,  originally  a  colony  of  the  Megarians,  and  as  fuch 
participating  originally  of  the   Grecian  fpirit,   had  enjoyed  a 
well-earned  fame  in  days  of  high  antiquity  from  it's  firft  founder 
Byzas  the  fon  of  Neptune  *.     It  flourifhed  greatly  in  thofe  times 
when  art  and  ingenuity  were  in  the  higheft  eftimation  through- 
out Greece.     If  Rhodes    could   boaft   of  her   three   thoufand 
monuments.  Old  Byzantium  could  fpeak  with  equal  truth  of  the 
ireafures  of  art  depofited  within  her  walls,  neither  fewer  in  their 
number,  nor  lefs  precious  in  their  value.     Dionyfius  fpeaking 
of  fome  of  their  pagan  temples,  tells  us  of  large  colle6lions  of 
fine   paintings,   the   curious  relics  of  preceding  times,    and  of 
llatues   no  lefs   finifhed  and  elaborate,  with  which  they  were 
beautified. 

*  Petrus  Gyllius  Antiq.  Conftantin.  B.  i.  ch.  i.     B.  4-  ch.  n- 
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Beyond  fuch  fcattered  accounts  as  thefe,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  no  hiftorian  has  recorded  the  antiquities  of  Byzantium  be- 
fore it  was  deflroyed  by  the  emperor  Severus  in  revenge  for  the 
afTiflance  it  had  given  to  Niger  againft  himfelf.     The  very  ter- 
rible and  raging  conflagrations  alfo,  which  have  fo  frequently 
laid  it  wafte,  have  been  the  fpoilers  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 
it's  antiquity,  and  that  was  left  undeflroyed  by  the  hands  of  it's 
bittereft  enemies..     We  mufl;  therefore  be  contented  to  colleft 
with  much  imperfedion,  from  fcattered  teftimonies  ihofe  trea- 
fures  of  ancient  art  with  which  Byzantium  was  once  enriched. 
From  the  time  of  it's  refloration  by  Severus,  when  he  had  be- 
come reconciled,  to  the  period  in  which  it  fell  with  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  empire  into  other  hands,  we  are  led  with  more 
connefted  precifion  into  all  the  circumftances  of  art  which  arofe 
there,  by  Petrus  Gyllius  a  writer  of  the  firft  credit  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  who    has  given  a  full    account   of  Conftanti- 
nople  from  his  own  view — by  an  unknown  author  of  the  hiftory 
of  that  city — and  by  Pancirolus's  notes  on  the  notitia  utriufque 
imperii. 

When  Conftantine  came  to  fix  the  feat  of  empire  there,  he 
found  the  city  filled  with  Grecian  fculptures.  Thefe  could  not 
have  been  brought  from  Rome  either  by  Severus  or  any  other 
emperor,  for  the  habit  of  ftripping  that  metropolis  of  it's  trea- 
fures  in  the  arts  was  not  begun  till  another  metropolis  was 
found  to  fupplant  it  in  the  feat  of  empire.  They  muft  there- 
fore have  been  the  ancient  pledges  of  Grecian  flvill  committed 
to  Byzantium.  Many  of  them  were  known  to  be  among  the 
belt  produdions  of  that  fkill,  and  fome  of  them  were  exprefsly 
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handed  down  as  the  works  of  Phidias*.  When  we  enumerate, 
in  the  bagnios  called  Zeuxippum+,  the  brazen  and  marble  flatues 
of  thofe  renowned  charafters,  who  had  been  famous  for  wifdom, 
poetry,  eloquence  and  courage  through  the  world,  and  when  we 
read  of  the  perfeftion  afcribed  to  thofe  flatues  as  "  the  moft 
"  elaborate  workmanfliip  of  antiquity,  wanting  only  a  foul  to 
*'  animate  them" ;  no  matter  whether  Severus  originally  built, 
or  only  repaired  and  enlarged,  that  range  of  ftrucliires  ;  his 
age  can  derive  no  fame  from  any  of  thofe  fculptures,  nor  can 
his  concern  in  thofe  buildings  create  a  doubt  from  what  quarter 
thofe  fculptures  came. 

It  was  indeed  the  ambition  of  Conftantine  to  flrip  not  only 
Rome,  but  as  St.  Jerome  declared,  almofl  every  city  of  it's 
curiofities  and  ornaments  to  adorn  the  new  metropolis  of  his 
empire.  Zozomen  fays,  that  by  his  command  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  ancient  temples  under  his  government,  and 
particularly  all  the  brazen  ftatues  of  the  beft  workmanlhip,  were 
brought  to  Conftantinople,  and  remained  there  in  the  public 
■ways,  in  the  Hippodrom,  and  in  the  palace,  down  to  the  time 
in  vi'liich  he  wrote  J.  In  that  general  fweep  it  appears  that 
little  or  no  difcrimination  was  made  among  what  were  excellent; 
and  that  Conftantine,  although  devoted  to  the  crofs,  carried 
away  deities,  as  well  as  heroes  and  the  mufes,  with  which  he 
adorned  his  new  palace^;  horfes  and  combatants  with  which  the 
Hipi^odrom  was  embelli{hed|| ;  and  other  general  figures  which 
gave  ornament  to  other  Itruttures. 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  iB.  lib.  3.  c.  8.     Tzetzes  Var.  Hift.  t  Petr.  Gyll. 

lib.  2.  c.  7.     Pancirolus's  Notes  on  Notitia  iitr.  Imp.  2d.  ward.      Cedrenus. 
+  Pctr.  G>U.  lib.  2.  c.  18.  §  Ibid.  li  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  11. 
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There  feems  at  firfl  fight  a  kind  of  inconfiflency  refpefting  thofe 
deities,  till  b)-  reflecting  further  we  come  to  reconcile  the  whole 
together ;  for  Eufebius  fays,  when  Conftantine  had  feated  him- 
felf  in  Byzantium,  he  cleared  the  temples  of  all  the  precious 
ftatues  of  their  gods,  in  which  the  Byzantines  had  gloried  for  ages, 
and  expofed  them  by  way  of  ridicule  in  the  moft  public  places  of 
the  city  *.  Yet  he  himfelf  had  encreafed  the  number  of  thofe 
deities  by  many  ftatues  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome  and 
elfewhere.  Why  then  had  he  brought  them,  if  he  meant  them 
to  be  defpifed  ?  Undoubtedly  he  had  brought  them  as  models  of 
art,  and  he  held  them  up  in  contempt  as  deities.  We  prefume, 
he  was  not  aware  when  he  brought  them,  that  they  would  feed 
the  flame  of  paganifm  ;  or  he  might  conceive  that  he  could  foon 
extinguifli  that  flame,  and  yet  preferve  the  works  which  he  re- 
fpecled.  And  we  may  fuppofe  that  he  found  that  flame  too 
ftrong,  and  his  intended  compromife  between  the  deftruftion  of 
paganifm  and  the  prefervation  of  art  too  difficult  to  be  managed 
at  once.  That  the  former  was  ft:rong,  there  is  no  doubt  ;  for, 
among  other  innumerable  inftances,  a  Hercules,  which  was 
brought  from  Rome,  became  the  objedl  of  divine  worfliip  by  the 
Byzantines,  who  offered  facrifices  to  it  as  a  godt.  And  that 
the  latter  was  a  contemplation  really  entertained  by  that  em- 
peror is  no  lefs  true  ;  for  on  the  top  of  the  porphyry  pillar,  which 
he  had  brought  from  Rome,  he  placed  for  his  own  ftatue  one 
that  had  been  brought  from  Athens,  the  matchlefs  work  of  Phi- 
dias, and  originally  defigned  for  Apollo :  having  given  to  it  a 
new  inscription,  a  globe  with  a  crofs  fixed  on  it  in  the  right  hand, 
and  fome  little  alteration  in  the  head ;  and  having  faftened  the 

•  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  4.  c.  11.  t  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  19. 
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whole,  as  he  believed  himfelf,  or  prevailed  on  others  to  believe, 
with  fome  of  the  nails  employed  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
he  chriftened  anew  by  the  name  of  Conftantinus  that  figure  which 
had  before  been  worfliipped  as  Apollo  *. 

If  it  were  true,  as  a  German  orator  perfonally  addreffing  him 
in  a  panegyric  afTerted,  "that  Apollo  was  his  favourite  god  among 
"  the  pagan  divinities  ;  that  he  himfelf  bore  a  refemblance  of  cha- 
"  rafter  to  that  god,  who,  as  the  ancient  poets  have  fung,  de- 
"  ferved  the  empire  of  the  world;  and  that  he  might  even  behold 
**  his  own  pcrfonal  likenefs  in  that  deity,  being  gay  and  youthful 
*'  like  Apollo,  like  him  falutary,  like  him  a  perfonable  and  beauti- 
**  ful  prince +;"  if  thofe  flatteries  became  his  real  fentiments,  yet 
was  not  that  the  only  evidence  of  his  fiudying  the  compromife 
abovementioned  by  converting  an  heathen  idol  into  a  new  cha- 
rafter  of  his  own  day.     Inflances  occur,  in  which  he  embraced 
the  ufe  of  an  heathen  idol,  without  any  application  to  a  new 
charafter  by  a  change  of  name.     We  do  not  mean  that  any  fuch 
idol  was  embraced  by  him  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion,  but  ra- 
ther of  political  influence,  which  would  neverthelefs  have  been 
more  confiftently  let  alone.     In  the  chariot  of  the  fun  he  placed 
a  fl;atue  made  by  his  own  order,  which  was  called  "  the  fortune 
"  of  the  city."     That  fl;atue,  on  great  feflivals,  was  fet  up  with  a 
crofs  on  it's  head  in  the  fenate-houfe,  and  was  the  fame  to  which 
Julian  afterwards,  taking  it  in  it's  real  charafter,  facrificed  in 
public  j. 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  3.  c.  3.     Pancirolus  on  Notit.  utr.  Imp.  6th  ward.      Niceph. 
Eccl.  Hill,  lib.4.  c.  8. 

t  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  +  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 
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In  thofe  inflances  Conftantine  feems  to  have  been  led  by  an 
unguarded  veneration  for  the  works  of  art,  or  by  an  unguarded 
imitation  of  things  which  had  prevailed  in  Rome.  Moft  cer- 
tainly it  was  his  defire  to  extinguifh  the  habits  of  pagan  worlhip, 
although  he  could  never  think  of  ftriking  at  the  whole  at  once, 
nor  of  crufhing  them  all  in  his  own  time.  When,  therefore,  he 
cleared  the  pagan  temples  in  Byzantium  of  the  ftatues  of  their 
gods,  and  left  others  (landing  in  other  fituations  under  other 
names,  or  under  their  own  without  intending  them  to  be  wor- 
fhipped,  we  muft  confider  him  as  beginning  to  banifh  from  the 
places  of  devotion  the  principles  of  falfe  religion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  did  not  with  to  banifh  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
principles  of  genuine  tafte  in  the  works  of  art. 

Probably  he  foon  found  it  neceffary  to  go  further  than  the  ri- 
dicule to  which  he  had  expofed  thofe  ftatues  of  heathen  deities ; 
and  in  that  neceffity  perhaps  we  may  beft  account  for  the  bury- 
ing of  thofe  numerous  ftatues  of  Grecian  deities,  amounting  to 
more  than  feventy,  which  were  difcovered  on  one  fide  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  when  Juftinian  began  to  rebuild  it*., 
Thefe  do  not  appear  to  have  been  caft  into  the  earth  as  ruins, 
becaufe  they  were  again  fet  up  by  that  emperor,  not  in  temples, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  If  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  the  ftatues  of  Chriftian  princes  were  found  at  the  fame  time,  let 
it  be  remembred  that  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apoftate  had  inter- 
vened, who  might  be  induced,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  paganifm  to  do  the  fame  things  in  it's  behalf,  which 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  5.. 
Vol.  II.  X 
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Conftantine  by  the  influence  of  Chriftianity  had  done  to  over- 
throw the  other. 

Let  the  motives  of  Conftantine  have  been  what  they  might  with 
refpe6l  to  thofe  works  of  art  which  exhibited  the  deities  of  the 
heathens,  every  teftimony  concurs  to  fhew  that  nothing  was 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  giving  a  new  elegance  to  his  new 
metropohs,  and  making  Conftantinople  to  rife  in  efforts  of  in- 
genuity, which  for  a  long  time  had  not  been  known  to  Byzan- 
tium. It  was,  neverthelefs,  impoffible  for  the  plans,  which  his 
extraordinary  zeal  had  formed,  to  be  accompliftied  without  great 
talents  in  all  the  branches  of  defign.  And  where  ftiould  thofe 
talents  be  had,  commenfurate  to  his  own  views  or  his  hopes  ? 
We  have  already  feen  in  what  fituation  the  arts  were  left  in 
Rome. 

The  pencil  had  nothing  to  give  him,  unlefs  new  powers  could 
be  raifed  immediately  by  new  encouragements.  In  Rome  all 
thofe  encouragements  had  been  expended,  and  had  feen  the  ta- 
lents of  the  painter  languifti  with  themfelves.  It  remained  only 
for  the  new  theatre  of  arts,  which  Conftantine  was  forming,  to 
prove  whether  painting  was  capable  of  a  refurre6lion;  and  if  it 
fliould  be  any  more  fpoken  of  in  the  ancient  world.  He  gave 
that  proof  the  faireft  trial.  He  called  forth  that  art  by  every  en- 
couragement in  his  power.  In  order  to  bring  within  his  view  all 
the  portions  of  abilities  that  were  dedicated  to  it,  his  ordinances 
proclaimed  the  moft  ample  and  decided  proteftion  of  their  pro- 
felfion.  He  freed  painters  and  their  families  not  only  from  all 
taxes  and  tributes,  but  from  all  expences  of  lodgings.  And  when 
he  had  thus  brought  into  his  new  meridian  all  that  could  be  in- 
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duced  to  embrace  liis  patronage,  he  did  not  fail  to  place  before 
them  the  means  of  fhewing  the  extent  of  their  talents. 

Thofe  endeavours  of  the  prince  naturally  gave  a  fpur  to 
emulation.  To  be  called  into  new  aftion  was  itfelf  a  degree  of 
fame,  for  which  the  pencil  would  ftrive,  whatever  it's  capacities 
might  be.  And  had  the  reign  of  Conftantine  been  longer  than 
it  was,  or  had  it  been  followed  with  equal  fpirit  in  the  fine  arts  by 
thofe  who  next  fucceeded  him,  no  reafonable  queftion  can  be 
made  but  the  latent  fparks  of  genius  in  painting  might  have  been 
raifed  from  their  embers,  in  Greece  at  leaft,  to  that  life  and 
ftrength  which  high  and  regular  encouragements  have  never 
failed  to  produce.  But  that  genius  was  then  called  forth  under 
many  difadvantages,  which  were  too  powerful  for  all  the  zeal  of 
Conftantine  in  the  period  of  his  reign  to  counterballance.  It 
was  called  forth  on  a  fudden,  after  a  long  and  tedious  flumber, 
without  any  preparation  to  awaken  it's  faculties,  and  to  give  it 
the  means  of  feeling  them  aright. 

In  that  ftate  of  flumber  a  degenerated  tafte,  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  want  of  enterprize,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
momentary  returns  of  a6lion  ;  and  where  fuch  a  tafte  has  once 
become  fixed,  it  is  not  the  fineft  examples,  nor  the  beft  encour- 
agements to  profit  by  them,  which  can  fpeedily  diveft  it  of  it's 
hold.  In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  pencil  had  declined  in 
time  paft,  another  fpecies  of  art,  which  falfely  took  the  name  of 
painting,  had  rifen  in  it's  place:  we  mean  the  painting  in 
Mofaic  ;  which  in  almoft  all  fituations  may  be  marked  to  have 
gained  ground,  where  either  the  powers  of  the  pencil  had  not 
been  much  known,  or  had  been  confiderably  loft.     The  ancient 
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Gauls,  who  knew  nothing  of  painting,  employed  Mofaics  in  com- 
partments on  the  cielings  and  infides  of  their  temples,  of  which 
the  famous  one  Called  VafTo  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  afforded  a 
curious  example*.  By  the  time  that  Aurelian  came  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire,  this  fpecies  of  painting  was  become 
greatly  cultivated,  and  far  better  executed  than  any  other.  The 
fine  example  of  it  then  given  at  Rome  has  already  been  men- 
tioned+.  But  in  the  age  of  Conftantine  it  had  fallen  into  de- 
clenfion,  and  was  no  longer  executed  with  the  merit  which  it  had 
obtained  in  preceding  times.  This  was  vifible  in  all  the  works 
of  that  kind  which  were  then  done  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran,  in  that  of  St.  Agnes,  and  in  other  churches  at  Rome  J. 

The  compleateft  evidence  of  Mofaic,  which  time  has  left  to  our 
knowledge,  in  a  building  erefted  by  Conftantine  himl'elf,  is  in 
that  circular  part  of  the  temple  of  the  holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem, 
which  environs  the  exterior  fepulchre  itfelf ;  taking  it  for  granted, 
as  we  conceive  ourlelves  warranted  to  do,  that  this  part  of  that 
great  fabric  remains  as  it  was  firft  erefted  in  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine. Between  the  upper  gallery  and  the  top  of  the  building 
are  a  number  of  niches,  filled  with  the  pictures  of  faints  in 
Mofaic.  Thefe  are  reprefented  by  Sandys,  who  viewed  them  in 
A.D.  1611,  as  having  never  poflefled  much  merit,  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  injuries  by  which  they  were  defaced ;  for  he  fays,  that 
*'  they  were  full-faced,  and  flat,  unheightened  by  fhadows  ;"  he 
further  adds  a  moft  important  remark,  which  throws  more  light 
on  the  general  chara6ler  of  Greek  paintings  in  thole  days  than 

♦  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  8.  c.  15.  Sulp.  Sever,  dial.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  et.  feq.  Rjlig-  des 
Gaul.  lib.  I.  c.  15.  +  Abc.  Uni.  Hift.  Vol.  15.  p.  460.  X  Mo- 

nier  of  Paint,  p.  51.  57. 
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we  can  eafily  obtain  from  any  other  evidences,  telling  us  that 
"  the  ftyle  in  which  thofe  Mofaics  were  done,  full-faced,  and  flat, 
"  and  unheightened  with  (hadows,  is  according  to  the  manner  of 
"  the  Greeks  in  their  paintings  at  thofe  times*." 

The  Mofaic  which  was  done  on  the  roof  of  the  much -famed 
Chalcaf ,  or  houfe  of  entrance  into  the  palace  at  Conftantinople, 
and  wiiich  from  the  fcope  of  it's  fubjefts  makes  fo  fplendid  a 
figure  on  paper  as  we  read  it  in  Procopius,  and  after  him  in 
Petrus  Gyllius  J,  was  evidently  not  done  by  Conftantine,  whether 
the  palace  erefted  by  him  was  on  the  fame  fpot,  and  furrounded 
by  the  fame  veftibule,  or  not,  becaufe  that  Mofaic  reprefents  the 
glories  of  Juftinian,  the  triumphant  return  of  his  general  Belifa- 
rius,  the  joy  of  his  army,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  emprefs 
and  fenate.  If  therefore  that  Mofaic  were  more  meritorious  in  it's 
execution  than  any  which  were  done  in  the  age  of  Conftantine, 
it  is  what  might  be  expe6led  from  longer  and  more  conftant 
cultivation. 

Under  all  thofe  circumftances  we  may  eafily  conceive  the 
difadvantages  with  which  the  higher  exercife  of  the  pencil  muft 
meet  the  encouragements  held  forth  to  it  by  Conftantine.  It 
could  hardly  be  expefted  to  rife  to  any  eminent  ftages  of  it's 
priftine  perfedion,  although  the  aftivity  to  which  he  called  it 
naturally  gave  it  improvements,  and  a  ground  on  which  it  might 
have  been  renovated  to  fame,  had  the  eftablifliment  of  that  fame 
been  equally  the  objetl  of  thole  who  came  after  him.     From  his 

*  Sandys's  Trav.  p.  129.  132.  +  So  called,  becaufe  it  was  covered  with 

plates  oi  brafs  gilded.  J  Lib.  2.  c.  18. 
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patronage,  neverthelefs,  was  derived  this  valuable  advantage  to 
the  arts  and  to  his  memory,  that  the  fate  of  painting,  which  had 
been  decided  in  Rome,  became  longer  fufpended  in  Con- 
flantinople. 

Were  it  poflible  to  procure  a  correft  copy  of  that  antique 
pifture  of  the  refurreftion,  which,  Sandys  *  fays,  hung  up,  and 
may  flill  hang,  in  the  interior  room  which  contains  the  holy  tomb 
itfelf  at  Jerufalem,  if  it  is  yet  maintained  there  in  tolerable  pre- 
fervation,  it  might  perhaps  be  depended  on  as  a  proof  of  the 
powers  poffefled  by  the  pencil  in  that  age  which  gave  birth  to  the 
edifice  itfelf;  a  fair  proof  it  would  certainly  be  as  an  hiflorical 
fubjeft  ;  and  we  fee  no  reafon  why  it  fliould  not  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  that  antiquity,  fince  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  that  private  and  facred  fituation  at  firft  than  at  any 
fubfequent  period.  Sandys  has  fpoken  of  it  not  only  as  fuch 
an  antique  pifture,  but  as  a  good  one.  Abating  however  for  the 
fervour  with  which  his  feelings  were  confeffedly  impreffed  upon 
the  fpot,  it  may  poITibly  have  fome  portions  of  merit ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  an  obfcure  painter  would  have  been  employed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  but  at  leaft  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  if  no 
other  record  of  it's  date  is  retained,  the  local  tradition  of  it  has 
not  been  lofl  through  the  hand  of  the  Latin  monks,  to  whom 
that  part  of  the  temple  belongs. 

If  the  quantity  of  fculptures  carried  on  in  Conftantinople,  if 
the  life  and  fpirit  which  pervaded  that  employment,  if  the 
eulogium  paffed  on  thofe  works  of  art  by  fome  of  the  Byzantine 

•  Sandys's  Trav.  p.  130. 
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hiflorians,  may  be  received  as  teflimonies  of  their  merit,  we 
fhould  then  conclude  that  fculpture  was  not  as  unfavourable  to 
the  views  of  Conftantine  as  painting,  and  that  it  had  gathered  new 
powers  by  it's  migration  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  enlivening  patronage  of  it's  new  meridian 
produced  a  new  vigour.  Whatever  had  become  of  the  art  of 
cafting  large  ftatues  in  the  later  periods  of  Rome,  or  whether 
from  the  mere  want  of  employment  it  had  rarely  been  feen,  mofl 
certainly  it  was  brought  into  furprifmg  aclion  at  Conftantinople. 
For  fcarcely  in  any  part  or  period  of  the  ancient  world  can  we 
be  led  by  hiftory  to  the  conception  of  more  numerous  and  (late- 
ly works  in  fculpture,  particularly  in  bronze,  and  fometimes  in 
filver,  than  are  prefented  to  us  in  all  the  quarters  of  that  city, 
commencing  with  the  age  of  it's  firft  emperor,  and  continued 
through  many  fucceeding  ones  till  the  art  itfelf  became  the  ob- 
]e6i.  of  perfecution.  Whoever  will  follow  the  narrative  of  Petrus 
Gyllius  through  all  the  wards  of  that  city,  will  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  Paufanias  is  leading  him  by  the  hand  through  the  fculptures 
of  Athens,  or  Junius  through  thofe  of  the  world.  The  forum  of 
Conftantine,  the  forum  Augufteum,  the  Imperial  palaces,  the  Im- 
perial walks,  the  porticos,  the  Chalca,  and  above  all  the  Hip- 
podrom,  not  to  mention  the  temples  old  and  new,  nor  to  fpeak  at 
all  of  the  various  colleftions  of  antiques,  were  fo  filled  with 
ftatues  and  other  fculptures,  the  works  of  Conftantine  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  what  in  truth 
was  the  cafe,  that  of  all  the  fine  arts,  fculpture  was  that  with 
which  they  were  moft  pleafed,  and  on  which  they  beftowed  the 
greateft  ftudy.  We  muft  neverthelefs  remember  that  tlie  age  of 
Conftantine,  although  nearer  'to  the  ages  of  purity,  was  itfelf 
a  declining  age,  and  much  more  thofe  which  were  ftill  later 
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in  time.  Allowing  for  all  the  meliorating  eff'efts  of  a  fpirited 
patronage,  the  nature  of  things  was  not  wholly  to  be  controuled, 
declenfion  was  not  to  be  raifed  at  once  into  ftrength,  nor  the  want 
.of  tafle  into  purity. 

The  writers  who  have  made  us  acquainted  with  thofe  works  of 
art,  and  who  by  their  language  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the 
nature  of  things  was  at  once  counterafted  in  the  new  feat  of  em- 
pire by  the  cure  of  that  declenfion  Avhich  had  preceded  the  age 
of  Conftantine,  muft  be  read  in  that  refpeft  with  caution;  they 
mufl;  be  confidered  as  hiftorians,  but  perhaps  it  was  the  lead  part 
of  their  charafter  to  be  critics  in  the  arts.  Or  if  they  were,  they 
would  fee  with  thofe  eyes  which  were  given  to  the  age  around 
them  ;  their  notions  of  tafte  would  be  fuch  as  were  derived 
from  the  tafte  which  they  had  feen  produced:  they  would  fpeak 
of  the  works  which  came  forth  in  their  own  times,  or  near  them, 
as  the  Florentines  fpoke  in  exultation  over  the  firft  pidlure  of 
Cimabue,  which  they  conceived  to  be  wonderful,  becaufe  they  had 
feen  no  better.  Even  Petrus  Gyllius,  who  flourifhed  in  the  age  of 
Leo  X.  if  he  had  ftudied  the  fine  arts  as  much  as  the  antiquities 
of  literature,  and  if  his  miffion  from  Francis  I.  into  Italy  and 
Greece  had  been  to  colieft  works  of  art  as  well  as  ancient  manu- 
fcripts,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  beheld  them  with  accuracy  of 
tafte  at  a  time  when  hardly  any  of  thofe  antiques  were  recovered, 
by  the  ftudy  of  which  that  accuracy  of  tafte  has  chiefly  been  at- 
tained by  the  moderns.  If  other  authorities  were  not  fufficient 
to  fhew  that  with  all  the  encouragements  given  to  fculpture 
in  the  age  of  Conftantine,  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  affording 
any  models  of  art,  the  converfation  which  is  recorded  to  have 
paffed  between  Conflantius  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Conftantine 
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and  Hormifda  the  Perfian  architeft,  is  decifive  on  the  point. 
Surveying  the  brazen  horfe  in  the  forum  of  Trajan  at  Rome, 
along  with  the  fuperb  buildings  adjacent,  Conftantius  faid  that 
"  his  utmoft  wifli  would  be,  to  find  abilities  in  his  empire 
"  which  could  execute  fuch  another  fculpture  as  that" ;  when 
he  had  fome  fcores  of  brazen  horfes  on  the  columns,  and  in  the 
Hippodrom,  of  Conflantinople.  Hormifda's  reply  did  not  mend 
the  matter  much,  when  he  obferved,  with  no  little  vanity  inter- 
mixed, that  "  before  the  emperor  could  produce  fuch  another 
"  horfe,  a  proper  ftable  fliould  be  provided — and  then  he  him- 
"  felfmuft  build  It*". 

The  encouragements,  with  which  Conftantine  was  enabled  to 
keep  up  the  powers  of  art  around  him,  received  a  very  impor- 
tant ftrength  and  increafe  from  the  fubjefts  of  holy  writ,  which 
then  opened  a  new  and  extenfive  field  for  the  encouragement  of 
ingenious  talents.  In  thofe  powerful  and  affefting  hiftories,  in 
all  the  various  fcenes  arifing  from  the  fcope  of  divine  revelation, 
wider  and  more  attraftive  interefts  were  difclofed  to  the  views  of 
the  pencil,  ever  guided  before  by  the  hands  of  heathens,  who 
were  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Ifraelt,  who  counted  the 
dodrines  of  the  gofpel  foolifiinefs  J,  and  who  lived  without  God 
in  the  world  ^.  Conftantine  gave  full  efiFe^l  to  the  zeal  which 
as  a  new  convert  he  felt.  The  arts  both  of  painting  and  fculp- 
ture were  fully  employed  in  the  fervice  of  Chriftianity,  and  not 
of  Chrillianity  only,  but  of  the  older  revelation.     Eufebius  en- 

*  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  26.  Nardini  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  126.  Petr.  Gyll. 
lib.  2.  c.  14.  t  Epift.  to  the  Ephef.  cap.  ii.  v.  12. 

:}:   ifl;  Corinth,  cap.  i.  v.  23.  §  Ephef.  ubi  fup. 
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larged  much  in  commendation  of  that  emperor  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  took  of  making  the  arts  contributory  to  ufeful  in- 
flru6lion,  while  they  decorated  the  city.  Thus,  fays  he,  "  tlie 
"  fountains  were  adorned  by  fculptural  (kill  with  the  emblems 
"  of  a  good  paftor,  well  known  to  thofe  who  underftand  the 
"  facred  writings ;  and  among  other  attentions  of  that  kind 
"  you  might  fee  the  hiflory  of  Daniel  and  the  lions  figured  in 
"  brafs,  and  (hining  with  plates  of  gold*". 

It  was  natural  for  thofe  arts  to  dire£l  their  attention  not  only 
to  lefTons  and  events,  but  to  thofe  great  charafters  from  whom 
both  had  flowed.  They  feized  with  rapture,  as  well  they 
might,  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  chofen  apoflles,  who  planted 
the  gofpel  through  the  world  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives 
— of  thofe  firft  difciples  and  martyrs,  who  helped  forward  that 
glorious  work  not  lefs  by  their  death  than  their  labours — and, 
above  all,  of  that  divine  perfon,  whom  to  view  in  the  well- 
felecled  traits  by  which  the  imagination  of  the  artift  would  ap- 
proach to  the  expreflion  of  that  "  human  form  divine",  has 
ever  been  the  higheft  of  contemplative  enjoyments ;  but  to 
behold  him  in  any  affured  traits  of  likenefs  would  juftify,  we  do 
not  hefitate  to  fay,  nay,  would  command,  the  internal  adoration 
of  all  enlightened  minds  to  all  eternity. 

When  we  touch  this  point,  we  cannot  refrain  from  inter- 
pofing  a  momentary  flop  to  our  argument-  Whether  or  no  the 
age  of  Conftantine  was  blefled  with  the  advantage  we  have  laft 
mentioned,   we   cannot   pronounce  with   certainty.     It   fhould 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  4.  c.  11. 
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rather  feem    probable,   that   notwithflanding  the   contempt   in 
which  Jefus  Chrifl  was  held  by  the  Jews,  fbme  portrait  or  model 
of  him  was  taken,  at  lead  among  his  friends:   and  if  fo,  the 
■general  caft  of  his  features  and  perfon  might  have  been  con- 
veyed down  to  the  age  of  Conftantine,  not  quite  three  hundred 
years  after.     It  may  be  legend,  or  as  an  argument  for  image- 
worfhip  it  may  be  fufpefted,  but  as  we  find  it,  fo  we  fliall  criye 
it  to  the  reader.     Gregory  the  fecond,  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  in  his  epiftle  to  Leo  Ifaurus  the  head  of  the  Iconoclafts, 
fpeaks  of  the  firft  Chriflians  as  having  often  painted  our  Saviour, 
and  other  martyrs  to  his  religion.     His  words  are  thefe.     "  Qui 
"  dominum,  cum  viderent,  venientes  Hierofolymam,  fpe61an- 
"  dum  ipfum  proponentes,  depinxerent,  prout  viderant.     Cum 
"  Stephanum  protomartyrum  vidiflent,  fpeftandum  ipfum  pro- 
"  ponentes,  prout  viderant,  depinxerunt.     Et  uno  verbo  dicam, 
"  cum  facies   martyrum,  qui  fanguinem  pro  Chrifto  fuderunt, 
"  vidiffent,  depinxerunt"     But  perhaps  what  Eufebius*  of  Cefa- 
raea  relates  from  his  own  eye-fight  may  have  more  weight ;  and 
if  that  be  true,  there  is  foundation  enough  to  conclude   that 
Conflantine  had  very  good  traits  of  refemblance  to  go  by  in  his 
images  and   piftures  of  Jefus  Chrift.     What  Eufebius   fays  is 
this  ;  that  the  woman,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luket  to  have 
been  healed  of  her  iflue  of  blood  by  touching  the  hem  of  our 
Saviour's  garment,   as    an  acknowledgment   of  her   piety  and 
gratitude,  as  well  as  a  teftimony  of  his  miraculous  powers,  ereft- 
ed  in  the  city  of  Cefarasa  a  ftatue  of  Jefus  Chrifl  in  brafs,  and 
at  his  feet  was  the  figure  of  this  woman  in  a  fuppliant  pofture 
touching  the  hem  of  his  garment.     If  any  attention  was  paid  in 

*  Lib.  6.  7.  c.  14.  t  Cap.  8.  ver.  43—48. 
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that  work  to  the  likenefs  of  Chrift,  which  we  mud  fuppofe  the 
grateful  feehngs  of  this  woman  would  be  anxious  to  obtain, 
more  efpecially  as  fhe  is  faid  not  to  have  wanted  fortune  for 
that  purpofe,  there  was  certainly  ability  enough  in  the  age  of 
Tiberius  to  execute  it  highly  in  a  Roman  province,  by  Greek 
artifts  at  leaft,  who  were  very  common  through  the  empire,  if 
not  by  Romans.  That  fuch  a  ftatue  was  erefted  is  confirmed  by 
Antipater  Boftrenfis,  by  Nicephorus,  CafiTiodorus,  and  Meta- 
phraftus.  And  that  it  long  abode  in  it's  place  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Sozomen,  who  fays  that  it  was  Handing  in  the  time  of 
Julian  the  apoftate,  who  took  it  away,  and  ordered  his  own 
ftatue  to  be  fet  up  in  it's  ftead 

Many  ftrong  things  are  related  by  hiftorians  of  what  befel  the 
attempts  of  that  apoftate  to  fubvert  the  evidences  which  tended 
to  ftrengthen  the  charafter  of  the  great  founder  of  our  religion. 
We  fiiall  add  to  thofe  other  relations  the  very  extraordinary 
circumftances  which  are  reported  concerning  that  ftatue  in  Cefa- 
rzea,  leaving  the  reader  to  inveftigate  their  credibility  for  him- 
felf,  although  they  are  averred  by  the  writers  abovequoted  as 
fafts,  of  which  in  one  part  or  another  they  declare  themfelves 
to  have  been  eye-witnefles.  They  tell  us,  that  no  fooner  was 
Julian's  ftatue  fixed  up,  but  it  was  confumed  to  afties  by  light- 
ning ;  and  tTiat  before  the  original  one  was  removed,  a  plant  grew 
up  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  healed  dileafes,  when  once  it  had 
grown  lb  high  as  to  touch  our  Saviour's  image. 

This  was  probably  a  ufeful  argument  at  the  time  when  it  was 
urged :  we  feek  no  further  ufe  from  it  than  as  it  ferves  to  give 
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a  piAure  of  thofe  ages  ;  although  the  principal  fa6l  may  never- 
thelefs  be  admitted,  that  fuch  a  ftatue  was  put  up. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  portraits  and  images  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
his  apoftles,  and  martyrs  began  to  engage  the  ftudies  of  artifts, 
when  the  Virgin  Mary  was  brought  forward  into  a  fhare  of  thofe 
ftudies.  Among  thofe  who  were  early  devoted  to  the  painting 
of  Madonas,  was  an  artift  named  Luke,  who  was  paflionately 
employed  in  that  way  at  Conftantinople,  and  acquired  a  very 
high  reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and  on 
account  of  his  piety  and  the  edifying  ufe  he  made  of  his  talents 
he  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Luke.  In  procefs 
of  time,  when  the  epoch  and  circumftances  of  his  life  were  for- 
gotten by  the  vulgar,  and  his  performances  had  acquired  by  age 
a  fmoky,  dufky  caft,  fufficient  to  perplex  the  {hort-fighted  con- 
noiffeurs  of  thofe  days,  devotees  afcribed  his  piftures  to  Luke 
the  Evangelift,  who  was  pronounced  to  have  been  a  painter, 
becaufe  they  knew  of  no  other  of  that  name,,  and  becaufe  if  he 
had  been  a  painter,  no  one  could  have  had  fuch  opportunities  of 
delineating  the  features  of  that  holy  model.  From  this  miftake 
it  arofe,  that  the  coloffal  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  once 
Venerated  at  Antioch,  and  now  equally  venerated  in  the  mo- 
naftery  of  William  of  Vercelli  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  to 
which  monaftery  it  was  prefented  by  Catharine  wife  of  Philip  of 
Anjou,  titular  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  has  always  paffed, 
and  to  this  moment  paffes  in  that  country,  for  the  work  of  Luke 
the  Evangelift  drawn  from  the  life.  And  thus  it  has  happened 
that  fome  dozens  of  black  and  ugly  Madonas,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Italy  and  elfewhere,  are  revered  as  the  works  of 
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that  Evangelifl*.  Thofe  paintings,  however,  and  efpecially 
that  in  the  Neapolitan  monaflery,  which  very  probably  came 
from  holy  Luke  of  Conftantinople,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
reafonable  criterion  of  what  the  pencil  could  do  in  thofe  days, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  head  ;  for  the  bufl  was  added  by  Montano 
d'Arrezzo  a  celebrated  modern  artift,  to  whom  Philip  pf  Anjou 
gave  land  near  Nola  as  a  recompence. 

The  zeal  for  Chriftianity,  with  which  Conftantine  was  im- 
prefled,  availed  itfelf  of  thofe  great  charafters  from  which  that 
religion  flowed,  AVith  thofe  he  adorned  his  palaces,  his  public 
edifices,  and  churches,  which  were  no  longer  filled  with  thofe 
warriors  of  the  earth,  who  had  filled  every  fituation  where  fame 
was  brought  forward  to  the  public  eye.  Their  places  were  fup- 
plied  by  thofe  fpiritual  champions,  who  fought  to  efl;abli{h  glory 
to  God,  with  no  other  arms  than  their  own  pure  eloquence,  and 
backed  by  no  other  vifible  fupport  than  their  own  patience  and 
conflancy  in  the  delivery  of  that  eloquence. 

In  the  churches  indeed  the  precedent  became  unhappy  only 
from  it's  abufe.  What  the  artifl  had  finifhed  as  an  objefh  of 
contemplative  pleafure,  or  of  admiration  at  mofl,  became  in 
procefs  of  time  converted  into  an  objeft  of  worlhip.  If  this 
contributed  for  a  while  to  keep  the  arts  in  demand,  it  certainly 
contributed  to  fink  them  as  inftrumental  to  the  perverfion  of 
truth  and  good  fenfe.  Was  not  the  judicious  refpeft  for  the 
holy  charaQer  loft  in  fenfelefs  extravagance,   was  not  religion 

*  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  i.  p.  189.  190. 
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corrupted  indeed,  when  the  image  went  halves  at  leafl;  witli  the 
Almighty  in  the  fervice  that  was  offered  ? 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  every  thing  excellent  to  be  more  or  lefs 
abufed.  The  patronage  given  by  Conflantine  to  the  fine  arts 
could  no  way  be  refponfible  for  thofe  confequences,  to  which 
they  were  made  inftrumental  by  folly  and  fuperftition.  It  is 
matter  of  juft  applaufe  that  he  gave  a  new  and  vigorous  fpur  to 
thofe  arts,  in  whofe  improvements  the  human  mind  finds  itfelf 
improved.  And  that  fpur  was  fuch  as  not  only  formed  a  new 
epoch  in  the  arts,  but  in  it's  general  circumflances  and  effefts 
may  be  reafoned  upon  in  the  fame  manner  with  other  epochs, 
greater  and  more  illuflrious  than  itfelf.  It  feems  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar conftitution  of  the  fine  arts  eafily  to  feel  deprelfion  from 
any  circumftances  which  darken  fociety,  and  yet  readily  to  re- 
vive with  every  returning  encouragement  which  throws  light, 
and  comfort,  and  fecurity  around.  The  vices,  the  confufions, 
the  broils  and  miferies  of  later  Rome  had  almoft  driven  them, 
with  genius  in  general,  from  the  face  of  fociety.  Having  nothing 
but  the  dregs  of  Rome  to  feed  on,  their  nicer  fpirit  revolted 
from  the  fituation,  and  left  only  their  own  dregs  to  thofe  who 
feemed  capable  of  no  better  tafle.  It  is  their  nature,  or  it  is 
their  fate.  They  cannot  live  and  thrive  in  the  tumultuoufnefs 
of  human  affairs.  They  become  the  firfl  facrifice  to  great  and 
prevailing  diforders  ;  a  voluntary  facrifice  ;  they  yield  up  their 
heads  to  the  firft  overthrow  of  tranquility  and  order.  Like 
fome  fenfitive  natures  in  the  vegetable  world,  if  you  approach 
them  rudely,  they  draw  back ;  but  if  you  touch  them  harfhly, 
they  fhrink  and  difappear.  Yet  let  darknefs  and  danger  be 
gone,  let  quiet  and  profperity  revive,  let  thefe  bring  in  their 
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train  aYi  animated  patronage,  and  the  arts  will  appear  again ; 
the  kindly  fpark  of  genius,  as  if  it  were  indifpenfible  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  regular  fociety,  is  prefently  rekindled,  where  it's  ele- 
ments have  not  been  totally  fmothered,  and  will  illumine  again 
the  fphere  which  by  it's  abfence  was  left  in  barbarifm.  Thus 
it  was,  in  both  thofe  afpefts,  when  Greece  knew  nothing  but 
difturbance  and  difmay  for  two  hundred  and  feventy  years  after 
the  fifteenth  olympiad,  and  when  fhe  became  happy  and  fecure 
with  the  retreat  of  Xerxes.  We  mean  not  to  fpeak  of  the  ad- 
vantages given  to  the  arts  in  Conltantinople  as  fimilar  to  their 
former  recovery  in  Greece  :  but  undoubtedly  they  rofe  greatly 
to  the  encouragements  of  that  new  epoch  ;  and  that  epoch  ef- 
feftedat  leaft  this  fervice  to  the  arts,  that  it  became  the  means 
of  preferving  among  the  Greeks,  in  fubfequent  ages  of  darknefs, 
thofe  feeds  from  which  the  weftern  world  once  more  was  enabled 
to  raife  the  flores  that  have  enriched  the  moderns. 

Had  thofe  encouragements  been  followed  up  by  the  immedi- 
ate fuccefibrs  of  Conftantine,  there  is  no  faying  to  what  growth 
the  arts  might  not  have  rifen  in  the  eaftern  empire.  But  the 
new  life,  which  they  had  obtained  from  him,  was  not  deflined 
to  be  uninterrupted.  The  mind  of  Conftantius  was  given  to 
another  purfuit:  it  was  devoted  to  the  fomenting  of  religious 
difputes,  chiefly  upon  words  ;  and  his  treafury  was  exhaufted 
by  fending  bifliops  round  the  world  to  hold  councils  for  pre- 
fcribing  modes  of  worfhip  and  rules  of  belief.  There  was  no 
room  therefore  in  his  mind  for  the  contemplation  of  elegant  arts. 
If  we  except  the  admiration  which  he  exprefled  for  fome  remains 
of  thofe  arts  at  Rome,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  rather  a 
cafual  and  uninterrefted  curiofity  than  any  portion  of  elegant 
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feeling,  there  does  not  appear  a  fingle  inftance  in  which  he  be- 
ftowed  a  thought  upon  their  culture.  The  removal  of  an  Egyp- 
tian obelifk  to  Rome,  which  had  been  partly  brought  on  it's 
way  from  Hieropolis  to  Alexandria,  was  a  mere  vanity  *.  In- 
deed he  kept  his  chief  refidence  at  Milan,  negletling  equally  both 
the  capitals  of  his  empire. 

The  accelTion  of  the  firfl  Theodofius  gave  the  return  of  better 
days  to  the  arts,  although  near  forty  years  had  elapfed  from  the 
death  of  Conftantine  before  thofe  days  were  feen.     We  hardly 
know,  or  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  enquire,  what  might 
have  been  the  exercife  of  fculpture  in  that  period.     It  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  know  that  it  could  not  have  gained  much,  if  any  thing, 
from  the  languor  fiiewn  to  it  by  fuch  princes  as  filled  that  in- 
terval ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  it  loft  nothing,  when 
we  advert  to  the  pillar  of  Theodofius,  of  which  there  is  hap- 
pily a  defign  now  preferved  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  painting 
and  fculpture  at  Paris.     On  that  pillar,  which  evidently  (hews 
the  emulation  of  Theodofius  to  leave  a  monument  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  arts  as  well  as  to  his  own  military  glory,  he  recorded 
in  bafs-reliefs  the  hiftory  of  his  exploits  againft  the  Scythians 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  and  the  trophies  of  his  vidories, 
in  imitation  of  what  had  been  done  by  Trajan  on  his  column  at 
Rome  ;  choofing,  as  Trajan  had  done,  according  to  Chambray's 
account  of  it,  the  Tufcan  orderf  for  that  ftru6lure.     And  that 
pillar  may  be  taken  as  a  full   criterion  of  the  ftate  to  which 
fculpture  was  brought  in  the  Eaft  by  Conftantine  and  Theodo- 

*  Ammian.  lib.  17.  p.  92.     Baron,  anno  357. 

t  Petr.    Gyll.  lib.  4.    c.  7.     The  bafe   and   capital   were  finifhcd   after  the 
Tufcan  manner. 
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fius.  Monier,  a  former  profeffor  of  painting  in  the  French  aca- 
demy, fpeaking  of  that  pillar,  fays,  that  in  it's  bafs-reliefs  is  dif- 
played  much  of  the  ancient  fpirit  of  fculpture  *:  to  which  we 
Ihall  add,  as  a  farther  proof  of  it's  authenticity,  that  along  with  it's 
emulation  of  that  ancient  fpirit  the  defe6ls  of  it's  own  age  were 
neither  loft  nor  hidden.  The  profound  artift  will  fee  in  it  a  ma- 
nifeft  attempt  to  reach  the  antique  ftile,  but  in  that  attempt  a 
manifeft  failure  of  fuccefs. 

It  was  not  however  to  that  pillar  of  Theodofius  that  the  beft 
emulations  of  his  fculpture  were  confined.  A  tetrafceles  or  quad- 
rilateral pyramid,  conftrufted  to  ftiew  from  what  point  the  wind 
blew,  was  a  monument  not  leaft  famous  among  thofe  works  to 
which  his  elegant  fpirit  had  given  birth +.  That  curious  and  noble 
flrufture,  fupported  by  feveral  ranges  of  pillars,  and  overlooking 
by  it's  elevation  the  whole  city,  was  the  admiration  of  beholders, 
and  the  wonder  of  that  age.  We  know  not  that  fuch  an  edifice  had 
been  raifed  fince  the  famous,  but  more  perfeft,  o6lagonal  tower  of 
the  winds  built  by  Andronicus  Cyrrheftes  at  Athens,  for  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  and  the 
fcience  of  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  J.  From  that  Athenian  tower  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Theodofius  took  the  thought  of  his  pyramid. 
It  was  a  noble  effort  to  emulate  a  defign,  which  if  not  as  a  ftruc- 
ture,  yet  as  a  thought,  was  certainly  of  all  the  great  works  which 
dignified  Greece  that  which  diftinguilhedly  ftiewed  the  high  con- 
ceptions of  her  people,  their  ftudy  of  the  grand  and  fublime,  and 
their  determination  that  every  thing  which  called  for  their  fkill, 

•  Monier's  Hift.  of  Paint,  p.59. 

t  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  3.  c.  6.     Nicetas  Choniat.  MSS.  Cod.  Bodl.  fol.  447- 1-  25* 

+  See  his  Athens,  V.  i.  Cc  3. 
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even  in  common  ufe,  fhould  be  replete  with  tafte,  and  replete 
with  philofophy.  It  would  have  ferved  any  other  people,  as  it 
has  ferved  all  modern  times,  to  have  looked  at  a  van  or  wea- 
ther-cock on  the  top  of  any  building,  in  order  to  find  the  point 
of  the  wind.  But  the  Athenians  could  not  be  content,  unlefs 
they  fought  that  obje6l  in  all  the  dignity  Avhich  philofophically 
belonged  to  it's  theor}%  and  with  all  the  elevated  tafte  which  had 
been  given  to  it  by  poetic  imagination.  Thus  a  common  expe- 
riment became  in  their  hands  a  work  of  elegance,  and  an  ele- 
gant inftruftion  to  every  obferver. 

Theodofius  wiflied  to  dignify  his  age  with  a  fimilar  work  of 
fkill,  although  his  age  will  hardly  be  expefted  to  reach  the  ta- 
lems  difplayed  in  the  compleatnefs  of  ftrufture,  or  in  the  profound 
feleftion  of  drefs  given  to  it,  by  Andronicus  Cyrrheftes.     It  fell 
fhort  of  the  latter  as  a  ftrudure,  by  as  much  as  a  quadrilateral 
building  muft  fall  (hort  of  an  o6lagon  in  the  capacity  of  (hewing 
in  it's  feveral  parts  an  equal  variety  of  points  from  whence  the 
wind  may  blow.     But  the  emulation,  to  which  we  would  prin- 
cipally advert  in  that  work  of  Theodofius,  is  in  it's  fculptures. 
In  the  tower  at  Athens  thofe  fculptures  were  all  perfeftly  cha- 
rafteriflic  of  the  fubje6l,  and  for  the  moil  part  clofely  expreffive 
of  thofe  effefts  which  the  winds  in  their  various  quarters  were 
known  to  produce  in  that  region.     The  age  of  Theodofius  was 
not  fo  nicely  and  chaflely  critical,  it  was  not  fo  profoundly  ftu- 
dious  and  learned  in  it's  emblematical  theories :  and  therefore  as 
the  anemodes  on  his  pyramid,  being  the  figure  of  a  woman  turning 
with  her  wand  to  the  point  of  the  wind,  was  far  more  humble  and 
lefs  figurative  than  the  triton  on  the  Athenian  tower,  fo  the  former 
was  filled  with  figures  and  fcenes,  and  produftions  of  the  earth  and 
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feas*,  which  would  naturally  enough  have  befitted  rural  fports, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fports  or  actions  of  elements. 
We  fhall  forbear  then  to  fpeak  of  thofe  fculptures  as  poffefling 
emblematical  merit ;  it  will  befufficient,  and  as  much  as  feemsto 
have  entered  into  the  plan  of  Theodofius,  if  they  had  the  merit 
of  execution.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  that  they  had  equal 
merit  with  the  fculptures  and  bafs-reliefs  on  the  pillar  of  that  em- 
peror. Thofe  who  have  defcribed  them  have  fpoken  of  them  as 
exhibiting  much  of  the  ancient  fpirit,  doubtlefs  with  fome  ma- 
nifeftations  of  the  inferiority  which  that  age  could  not  furmount. 
They  demonftrate,  neverthelefs,  the  fpirit  of  that  patronage,  which 
had  fo  happily  followed,  before  it  was  too  late,  the  culture  fo 
abundantly  afforded  by  Conftantine. 

If  the  immenfe  expence  bellowed  upon  fculpture  in  that  period 
might  be  received  as  an  evidence  of  the  pains  that  were  taken 
with  it,  fuch  evidence  may  be  had  in  abundance.  For  flatues  in 
filver  of  great  magnitude  were  no  rare  exhibition.  They  mull 
liave  been  of  magnitude,  when  they  were  placed  on  lofty  co- 
lumns. That  of  Theodofius  on  his  own  pillar  weighed  feven 
thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  +.  Another  of  the  emprefs  Eu- 
doxia,  wife  of  his  fon  Arcadius,  on  a  pillar  of  porphyry,  and 
which  became  the  unhappy  caufe  of  banilhing  St.  Chrifoflom, 
was  alfo  very  confiderable  in  it's  fize  J.  If  by  that  expence 
they  thought  to  perpetuate  their  fculptures,  they  were  millaken. 
What  elfe  could  happen  to  fuch  flatues  but  that  which  did  hap- 
pen ?  If  an  earthquake  did  not  overthrow  them,  they  were  fure 

•  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  3.  c.  6.     Nicetas  Choniat.  ubi  fup. 

+  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  17.     Pancirolus  on  Notitia  utr.  imp.  7th  ward. 

X  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  9. 
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in  no  very  diftant  period  to  be  leveled  a;  d  melted  by  the  hand  of 
man,  regardlefs  of  their  perfeftions,  and  yet  perhaps  encoura- 
ging the  progrefs  of  the  fajne  art  in  lefs  valuable  materials.  Thus 
did  Juftinian  ferve  that  ftatue  of  Theodofius,  fubflituting  in  it's 
place,  or  on  another  pillar  in  the  fame  fpot,  an  equeftrian  ftatue 
of  himfelf  in  bronze  *. 

The  chara6ler  of  Theodofius  as  attached  to  the  fine  arts  will 
fuffer  nothing  by  his  decree,  which  leveled  in  deftru6lion  all  the 
ftatues  and  fculptures  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  with  those  temples 
themfelves.  That  decree  muft  be  placed  to  the  accoimt  of  pa- 
ganifm,  the  fuppreflion  of  which,  and  of  the  tumults  arifing  from 
it  in  Egypt,  he  confidered  as  a  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  did 
not  look  upon  the  fculptures  of  that  country  as  worthy  to  foften 
his  decree.  We  take  a  very  different  view  of  him,  afting  under 
the  fame  impreffion  at  Rome  ;  where  he  ufed  every  metiiod  to 
abolifh  the  pagan  religion,  but  without  deftroying  the  fine  ftatues 
of  it's  gods,  which  he  converted  into  ornaments  to  the  fquares 
and  confpicuous  parts  of  the  city+. 

Sculpture  certainly  fuffered  in  the  lofs  of  Theodofius,  al- 
though it  did  not  lofe  at  once  what  it  had  been  gaining  from  that 
emperor.  Arcadius,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  was  a  weak  prince,, 
with  little  of  the  father  in  his  conftitution  to  call  forth  and  main- 
tain what  was  great  in  the  human  mind  and  in  human  talents. 
And  yet  he  gave  the  arts  of  his  reign  much  exercife,  particularly 
in  bronze,  and  fometimes  in  filver,  ftatues  of  a  coloftal  kind. 
But  it  is  not  the  cafting  or  chifleling  of  hundreds  of  ftatues,  which 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  +  Prud;  in  Sym.  lib.  i.  p.  220. 
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\\nl\  keep  up  that  art  in  vigour,  if  it's  genius  be  not  nourifhed 
in  original  exertions,  and  if  the  ftudy  of  defign  be  not  regularly 
reared  along  with  the  ordinary  encouragements  of  art.  Arca- 
dius  had  his  column  as  well  as  his  father ;  but  in  that  column 
appeared  the  irabecillity  of  embracing  a  copy  inftead  of  forming 
an  original  defign,  for  it  neither  advanced  nor  varied  in  any 
part  of  it's  ftru6lure  from  that  of  Theodofius,  as  Cedrenus  aflures 
us  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  it's  fculptures,  efpecially  the  bafs-reliefs 
which  prefented  the  fcenes  of  war,  Petrus  Gyllius,  who  furveyed 
it  minutely,  and  has  accurately  defcribed  it  throughout,  tells  us 
that  they  were  a  ftrong  imitation  of  thofe  which  adorn  the  Tra- 
jan column  at  Rome*. 

It  did  not  look  much  like  a  growing  nourifhment  of  living 
genius  in  that  period,  when  colleftions  of  antique  works  began  to 
be  made  in  Conftantinople,  which  was  full  of  antiquities  brought 
from  every  part  of  the  empire  ;  although  we  allow  that  the 
gratification  of  private  talle  may  prompt  the  defire  of  pofreffing 
thofe  works  of  ancient  (kill,  where  the  fine  arts  are  neither  in 
their  infancy,  nor  under  any  great  imperfe6lions,  at  home.  Of 
thofe  who  thus  gleaned,  after  all  that  the  emperors  had  reaped 
from  the  world  at  large,  a  citizen  named  Laufus  was  mod  con- 
fpicuous,  and  fuccefsful  too,  when  he  acquired,  amidfl:  a  multi- 
tude of  other  fculptures,  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Venus  of  Cni- 
dos  in  white  marble  by  Praxiteles — a  Juno  of  Samos  by  Lyfippus 
and  Bupalus,  which  was  brought  from  Myndus — a  Jupiter  riding 
,  on  an  elephant,  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  placed  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  by  Pericles — and  older  Hill  than  all  thofe,  and  more 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  Ub.  4.  c.  7. 
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remarkable  in  it's  hiftory,  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  of"  Lindia 
wrought  by  Scyllis  and  Dipaenus  out  of  an  emerald  four  cubits 
long  and  three  broad,  prefented  by  the  king  of  Babylon  to 
Sefoflris  king  of  Eg}'pt,  and  by  him  given  to  Cleobulus  king  of 
Lindia*. 

There  were  indeed  confiderable  fculptures  on  the  twelve  ta- 
bles enclofed  at  the  fides  of  the  gate  of  the  feven  towers,  fix 
tables  on  each  fide.     Thefe  are  fpoken  of  by  Petrus   Gyllius, 
who   has   minutely    defcribed   them,   in    the   higheft   terms  of 
applaufe  for  their  antiquity  and  admirable  workmanfhip  ;    but 
he   has   unfortunately    omitted   to   inform    us    of  the   sera   in 
which  they  were   produced,   unlefs   he   meant  that  we  fhould 
underftand  them  as  put  up  at  the  fame  time  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  and  monaftery  of  Studius,  of  which  he  is 
there  fpeakingt ;  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  great,  about 
fifty  years  after  Arcadius;:|:.     In  any  fuch  period  it  is  impoflible 
that  any  fuch  fculptures  could  have  been  produced ;  nor  per- 
haps in  that  of  Arcadius,  the  immediate  fuccelTor   of  Theo- 
dofius,  unlefs  we  make  fome  abatements,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,   from  the  unqualified  applaufes  of  the  pens   which 
have  handed  them   down  to   our   knowledge.     If  thofe   pens 
are  right  in  their  ftriftures,  thofe  fculptures  muft  have  been  the 
works  of  higher  antiquity,  brought  there  when  that  gate  was 
erefted,  if  not  before. 

There  is  little  to  be  traced  in  the  fpirit  of  fculpture  through 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  t  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  9. 
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the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years,  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Juftinian  ;  although  there  was  not  an  emperor  in  all  that  length 
of  time,  who  did  not  add  to  the  ftatues  of  the  city.  Theodo- 
fius  II.  thought,  indeed,  that  the  bed  addition  he  could  make 
was  by  bringing  from  the  temple  of  Mars  at  Athens  thofe  fta- 
tues of  elephants,  which  were  placed  upon  the  porta  aurea*. 
So  long  a  period,  replete  with  fo  many  adverfe  circumftances, 
was  enough  to  fink  the  arts  in  irrecoverable  depreflion.  What 
elfe  could  be  expefted,  where  the  throne  was  filled  by  charac- 
ters generally  weak,  and  fometimes  quite  illiterate  ?  where  the 
frequent  changes  in  it's  fucceflion,  brought  about  by  ufurpation 
and  inteftine  divifions  more  often  than  by  natural  death,  made 
every  thing  uncertain  ?  where  the  empire  was  continually  har- 
rafled  by  hoftile  invafions  of  Perfians,  Bulgarians,  Goths,  and  Sa- 
racens ?  and  where  the  tumults  arifing  from  thence  were  made 
more  furious  and  fatal  by  the  feverities  of  the  government?  In 
fcenes  like  thofe  the  only  furprize  muft  have  been,  that  when 
Juftinian  came  to  the  throne  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  a  fine 
art  to  be  found  in  his  dominions. 

And  yet  we  meet  with  no  reign,  in  which  the  fculptor  appears 
to  have  been  more  employed  than  in  that  of  Juftinian,  or  in 
which  the  applaufe  of  cotemporary  writers  has  been  more  lavifti 
than  on  the  works  of  that  period.  If  the  language  of  thofe 
panegyrifts  were  to  decide  us,  we  ftiould  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
in  no  period  from  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople,  or  rather 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  fine  arts  had  rifen  to 
higher  celebrity  than  in  the  interval  between  Theodofius  the 

*  Pctr.  Gyll.  lib.  4.  c.  8.     Procop.  on  Notitia  utr.  Imp.  i2lh  ward. 
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great  and  Juftinian.  An  infcription,  quoted  by  Cedrenus,  on  the 
celebrated  chalca  or  vellibule  of  the  Imperial  palace,  as  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Anaftafius,  who  died  about  ten  years  before  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Juftinfan,  takes  a  tone  of  eulogy  on  the  architeft,  the 
ftrufture,  and  the  works  of  art  contained  in  it,  which  beggars 
ordinary  panegyric,  and  leaves  the  artifls  of  all  other  ages  as 
pigmies  compared  with  thofe  of  it's  own.  A  few  lines  will  fhew 
the  fpirit  of  that  infcription. 

"  Not  Italy  with  all  it's  glory  fhevvs 
"  A  ftructure  Co  magnificent  and  great : 
•'  Not  the  proud  capitol  of  ancient  Rome, 
"  With  all  it's  gilded  roofs,  can  rival  me. 
"  Not  the  fam'd  temple,  which  at  Cyzico 
"  By  Adrian  built  (lands  on  a  lofty  rock, 
"  Nor  Egypt's  coftly  pyramids,  nor  at  Rhodes 
"  The  mighty  colofs,  equal  me  in  greatnefs. 
"  The  coftly  galleries  of  Pergamus, 
"  Ruffinus  walks,  and  (lately  porticos, 
"  Crouded  with  art  and  marble  images, 
"  Submit  to  my  fuperior  workmanlhip*. 

Procopius  the  fecretary  of  Juftinian,  and  of  courfe  his  pane- 
gyrift,  was  not  much  behind  the  extravagance  of  that  infcription, 
when  he  fays,  that  the  fculptures  adorning  the  court  which  was 
built  by  that  emperor  near  the  baths  of  Arcadius,  were  "  fo 
"  lovely  and  finifhed  to  fuch  perfeftion,  that  the  fpeftator  would 
"  have  taken  them  for  the  works  of  Phidias,  Lyhppus,  or  Prax- 
"  iteles ;  and  that  the  ftatue  of  the  emprefs  Theodora  in  parti- 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  18. 
Vol.  II.  A  a 
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"  cular  was  pofTefTed  of  the  moft  inexprefTible  and  inconceivable 
"  gracefulnefs  and  dignity  of  flyle"*. 

Thofe  terms  of  expreffion  were  prompted  b^  extreme  parti- 
ality, beyond  what  fober  judgment  could  have  pronounced, 
Petrus  Gyllius,  living  at  a  greater  diflance  of  time,  was  not  un- 
der the  fame  impreffion,  and  therefore  he  is  more  modeft  in  his 
language,  although  not  wanting  in  commendation :  he  fpeaks  of 
"  a  noble  piece  of  fculpture"  by  Zoophorus,  an  artifl;  of  that  age, 
in  the  church  of  the  two  illuftrious  martyrs  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
erefted  by  Julliniant. 

Let  this  pafs  as  a  proof  that  Juftinian  had  found  powers  in 
fculpture.     We  make  no  queftion  that  every  thing  which  painting 
could  do  was  alfo  tried,  although  we  have  no  proofs  of  it  re- 
maining or  recorded.     But  we  have  a  ftriking  proof  of  Mofaic, 
the  undoubted  work  of  that  age,  on  the  roof  of  the  celebrated 
chalca  or  veftibule,  if  from  thence  we  may  judge  how  the  pen- 
cil would  have  defigned  and  executed  it's  general  fubjefts.     A 
greater  fubjeft  indeed  is  not  found  on  record  in  that  fpecies  of 
art.    We  have  already  hinted  at  the  objefts  embraced  by  it,  and 
the  curious  reader  will  find  the  whole  fet  forth  in  Procopius,  and 
after  him  in  Petrus  Gyllius  J.     It  fhewed  that  the  mind  of  art 
then  dared  a  great  attempt,  however  competent  it  might  be  to 
fill  it.     That  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  required  no  inconfider- 
able  .capacities  in  it's  way,  and  among  others  the  capacity  of 
defign. 

•  Procop.  iflOrat.de  a:difi.     Juftiniani. 
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How  (hall  we  account  for  thefe  things,  combined  with  all  the 
circumdances  which  had  long  furrounded  the  arts  ?  The  cha- 
rafter  of  JuRinian  muft  folve  them.  His  chara6ler  was  great : 
and  of  that  greatnefs  every  thing  around  him  participated. 
The  enterprize,  which  filled  his  breaft,  he  could  convey  into 
the  breafts  of  others,  and  into  every  fpecies  of  talent.  Whether 
he  was  himfelf  poffeffedof  tafte  or  not,  he  knew  that  tafte  was  a 
national  greatnefs,  and  a  very  fuccefsful  means  of  perpetuating 
fame  to  individuals  and  to  a  country.  His  policy  therefore, 
if  not  his  fondnefs  for  the  arts,  nor  his  critical  knowledge  of 
their  powers,  would  be  effeftual  along  with  the  weight  of  his 
charafter  not  only  to  arrefl;  a  falling  tafte,  and  to  baffle  the 
refiftance  of  general  circumftances,  but  to  draw  out  every 
latent  power  to  it's  beft  ftrength,  to  quicken  the  fluggilh,  to 
rouze  the  diflieartned,  and  to  make  more  of  the  mean,s  that 
were  left  for  him  than  they  might  ordinarily  be  thought  capable 
of  producing.  Certain  it  is,  that  with  him  the  majefty  of  the 
empire  revived  in  all  it's  general  circumftances.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  after  him  there  was  not  ftrength  fufficient  to  maintain 
it,  and  therefore  with  him  it  fell*  ;  with  him  fell  every  thing 
that  was  great,  never  more  to  rear  up  it's  head  in  that  empire. 
He  may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  Roman  emperor,  when  we 
fpeak  either  of  talents  or  profperity.  All  that  followed  him 
were  merely  inftruments  to  carry  on  that  gradual  declenfion,  for 
which  the  empire  was  referved. 

How  great  the  declenfion  of  fculpture  was  in  the  fpace  of  about 
fifty  years  after  Juftinian,  we  have  an  exifting  evidence  in  the 

*  A.  D.  566. 
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Arrachio,  or  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  a  colofTal  bronze 
of  feventeen  feet  three  inches  height,  in  the  market-place  of 
Barletta  in  the  Two  SiciHes*.  We  confider  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  that  ftatue,  confirmed  by  fome  hiftorians,  as  fufficiently 
deciding  it  to  reprefent  that  emperor.  And  there  mull:  have 
been  left  in  the  empire  very  little  of  that  workmandiip,  which 
was  fo  highly  extolled  by  Procopius  and  the  infcripiion,  when 
the  ftatue  of  a  reigning  monarch,  which  would  doubtlefs  be 
fought  from  one  of  the  firft  hands,  was  fent  forth  with  a  defign  fo 
rude  and  incorreft,  and  an  attitude  fo  aukward,  as  that  which  is 
vifible  in  the  figure  we  have  now  mentioned.  It  would  make 
fome  difference  indeed  in  this  conclufion,  if  it  could  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  ftatue  at  Barletta  was  caft  in  Italy,  and  not  in 
the  Eaft ;  becaufe,  although  Rome  had  her  emperor  as  well  as 
Conftantinople,  yet  the  former  certainly  languiftied  more  than 
the  latter,  efpecially  after  ftie  had  been  fupplanted  by  Ravenna 
in  the  Imperial  refidence,  and  in  the  advantages  derived  from 
thence,  which  firft  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  If 
therefore  that  ftatue  were  a  Roman  work,  the  defefts  confpicu- 
ous  in  it  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  locality  of  it's  origin, 
■without  being  any  direft  proof  of  the  declenfions  of  fculpture 
in  the  Eaft.  And  yet,  even  then,  that  declenfion  will  return 
upon  us,  when  we  recolleft  that  ail  the  beft  artifts  employed  in 
Italy  at  that  time,  and  for  fome  time  before,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  were  Greeks  from  the  eaftern  empire.  The  only 
ground  of  fufpicion  that  it  might  have  been  caft  in  Italy  is  the 
fliort  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  arm  ;  which  is  neverthelefs  re- 
pelled by  the  exprefs  accounts  of  fome  hiftorians  t,  who  fay  that 

•  S>vinb.  Vol.  i.  p.  272.  t  Swinb.  ubi  fup. 
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t^iis  flatue  with  other  valuable  prefents  was  fent  by  Heraclius 
from  Conftantinople,  and  that  the  fhip  which  conveyed  them 
was  caft  away  on  the  Puglian  coaft,  and  the  flatue  thrown  on 
the  fands.  There  undoubtedly  it  had  lain  many  ages  hali-buri- 
ed,  till  in  A.  D.  1491  it  was  dug  up,  and  placed  where  now  it 
Hands. 

Independently  however  of  what  concerns  that  flatue,  it  is  re- 
markable that  with  the  reign  of  Heraclius  we  ceafe  to  read  of 
any  new  works  in  fculpture  at  Conflantinople.     The  hillorians 
of  later  date,  and  particularly  Petrus  Gyllius,  by  whom  we  are 
carried  minutely  through  all  the  productions  of  art  which  adorn- 
ed that  capital,  have  not  dropped  the  leafl  hint  of  any  fculptures  in 
a  fdbfequent  period.     That  fome  might  have  appeared,  and  might 
have  furvived  at  leafl  in  tradition,  if  not  in  record,  the  wrecks 
that  afterwards  enfued,  had  they  been  worthy  either  of  tradition 
or  record,  is  no  lefs  probable  than  that  more  ancient  works, 
known  only  by  tradition  to  thofe  who  wrote  at  a  great  diflance 
of  time,  have  been  handed  down  to  our  knowledge.     The  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  times  will  fulficiently  explain  both  the  great 
humility  and  rarity  of  fculpture  after  the  period  of  Heraclius. 
Even  in  his  reign  we  find  little  mention  of  that  art  as  then  exer- 
cifed,  hardly  anything  more  than  his  Exammon  in  the  Bafilica*. 
His  fucceffor  and  grandfon  Conflantius  II.  feems  to  have  confi- 
dered  fculpture  as  out  of  his  reach,  unlefs  when  he  made  more  ha- 
voc at  Rome  in  a  few  days,  out  of  the  gleanings  which  were  left 
for  him  there,  than  barbarians  had  done  in  more  than  two  centu- 
ries+.     For  near  fifty  years  aftervvards  fcarcely  a  man  afcended 

*  Pctr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  19.  f  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  i8.     Vafari,  Proem,  p.  ^l. 
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the  Imperial  throne  in  the  Eaft  without  experiencing  a  fpcedy 
depofition ;    and,  after  that,  the  throne  became  filled  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  Iconomachills  in  the  fecond  Leo,  who  acceded  in 
A.  D.  716,  and  whofe  fpirit  gradually  encreafing  with  the  fuc- 
ceffions  of  his  pofterity  perfecuted  fculpture  without  intermilhon 
for  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.      The  land  mull  have  been 
greatly  thinned  of  ftatuaries  in  the  early  flages  of  that  perfecu- 
tion  by  what  befel  one  Andreas,  who  was  whipped  to  death  in 
the  Hippodrom    by  the  order  of  that    Leo,    or   of  Conftan- 
tine  his  fucceffor,  becaufe  he  was  a  ftatuary  and  of  fome  greater 
note  than  others*.      It   may    therefore   be   fet   down   beyond 
difpute,  that  after  the  days  of  Juftinian  fculpture  never  faw  the 
flate  which  it  enjoyed,  however  mixed  with  defefts,  under  that 
emperor. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  to  confider  the  pencil  as  never  laid 
down,  although  it  has  not  afforded  us  the  fame  fcope  of  obfer- 
vation  which  fculpture  has  done.  In  all  the  periods  through 
whicli  we  have  paffed,  it's  efforts  were  occafionally  feen,  but 
generally  in  portraits.  In  one  period  an  Achatius,  a  vain  and 
haughty  biffiop  of  Conftantinople,  filled  the  churches  with  his 
own  portraits,  not  caring  to  truft  thofe  who  fhould  come  after 
him  for  the  remembrance  of  him  in  that  way+.  He  was  juftly 
named,  by  way  of  reproach,  Doxomanes.  In  another  period 
the  portrait  of  a  minifter  put  up  in  the  palace  of  Placidia  was 
followed  by  a  copy  of  verfes  compofed  by  the  learned  Agathi- 
usj.  It  muff  not  furprize  us,  if  when  fculpture  was  become 
perfecuted,  it's  fifter-art,  lefs  open  to  the  obje61ions  of  that  per- 

•  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  4.  c.  6.  t  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  J  Ibid. 
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fecution,  or  to  the  habits  which  raifed  them,  fliould  flrive  to 
rear  up  it's  head  in  new  attempts  which  were  not  likely  to  incur 
the  vengeance  of  Iconoclafts,  Subjefts  of  religion  were  daring 
to  it's  efforts,  but  they  could  not  offend.  In  thofe  times  there 
Was  every  thing  in  their  favour  to  help  the  infirmities  of  the 
pencil,  and  to  give  effefts  which  the  pencil  itfelf  might  defpair 
of  producing.  Thofe  fubjecls  too  were  rather  novel  to  thole 
ages,  and  confequently  mull  ftrike  with  a  greater  impreffion  ; 
while  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  excellent  paintings  of  thofe 
days  would  fecure  that  impreflion  from  being  diminiflied  by  any 
defefts  in  the  works  that  were  then  done.  But  ignorance  was 
probably  as  ufeful  then  to  keep  the  pencil  alive,  as  true  tafle 
had  ever  been.  And  if  ignorance  alone  fhould  fail  of  producing 
that  effeft,  it  might  be  counted  as  fecurely  obtained  from  the 
awe  of  religion,  which  would  be  accumulated  to  minds  that 
had  not  been  taught  to  meet  it's  influence  in  a  genial  and  en- 
lightening comfort,  but  in  the  contraclednefs  of  bigotry,  in  the 
darknefs  which  had  never  afforded  right  principles,  in  the  gloom 
of  fevere  ideas,  and  in  the  fearfulnefs  natural  to  thofe  who  know 
nothing  of  the  path  in  which  thev  tread.  To  fuch  the  leffbns 
of  religion,  although  truly  revealed,  were  benighting  feverities, 
and  all  it's  energies  were  terrors.  Yet  they  were  feverities  and 
terrors,  to  which  thofe  ages  had  no  objeclion,  and  on  which 
they  would  hang  with  a  peculiar  warmth  of  refpefl,  devoted  to 
religion  almoft  beyond  every  thing  elfe. 

Aflifted  by  thofe  circumftances  of  the  times,  when  the  pencil 
adventured  on  religious  fubjefts,  it  derived  to  it's  own  imbecility 
an  effeft  beyond  what  might  have  been  conceived  in  all  it's 
ftrength.     The  fa6l  is,  it  produced  eff'efts  which  really  open  a 
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new  fccne  in  it's  hiflory,  and  would  ahnoft  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  arts  of  thofe  ages  had  been  mifconceived,  when  they 
have  been  confidered  as  rude  and  dark.  Whatever  were  the  im- 
perfe6tions  of  their  paintings,  if  all  that  we  read  cbncerning  them 
is  not  abfolute  fable,  they  often  produced  eft"e6ts  which  were 
never  exceeded  by  perfe6lion  itfelf.  Gregory  of  Nice  an  an- 
cient father  of  the  eaflern  church,  in  an  oration  made  by  him  at 
Conftantinople,  tells  his  audience  of  tears  which  he  never  failed 
to  (hed  over  a  pitlure  reprefenting  Abraham  about  to  facrifice 
his  fon.  On  another  occafion  he  defcribes  the  piftureof  a  mar- 
tyrdom fo  forcibly  drawn,  that  ocular  demonftration  of  the  real 
fcene  could  not  more  pungently  affe6l  the  feelings :  there  was 
no  bearing  to  look  on  it  *. 

But  what  were  thefe  effefts,  compared  with  thofe  which  were 
produced  in  the  eighth  century  by  Methodius  a  monk  ?  for  we 
mud  look  for  the  arts,  as  well  as  for  what  literature  then  exifted, 
in  the  cells  of  monks.  Bogoris  king  of  Bulgaria  employed  Me- 
thodius to  paint  a  palace  he  had  built,  with  a  general  order  that 
he  fhould  draw  fcenes  of  a  feverer  cafl ;  that  monarch  taking  par- 
ticular pleafure  in  piftures  which  reprefented  the  combats  of 
hunters  with  boars,  lions,  bears,  and  tygers.  The  monk,  con- 
ceiving that  nothing  could  be  more  fevere  or  terrible  than  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  perhaps  wilhing  to  try  it's  influence  in  the 
converfion  of  the  monarch  from  paganifm,  painted  it  as  horri- 
ble and  affefting  as  his  genius  could  infpire  him,  placing  the 
damned  on  the  left  hand  of  the  judge,  delivered  over  to  be 
dragged  by  devils  into  hell.     The  pi6lure  fucceeded  to  the  ut- 

♦  Greg,  of  Nice  Oration  of  St.  Tiieocjore.     Second  Nicene  Council,  ac.  4. 
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mofl:  wifh  of  the  holy  artift.  For  fo  powerfully  affected  was  the 
monarch,  that  whhout  waiting  for  other  evidence  he  became 
converted  to  Chriflianity — and  all  his  people  after  him  *. 

Let  the  writers   of  that  age  be  anfwerable  for  thofe   fatls. 
They  are  by  no  means  impoflible  to  have  happened  in  fuch  an 
age.     And  fome  of  thofe  waiters,   particularly  Cedrenus,  have 
generally  been  looked  upon  as  not  deflitute  of  refpefl:.     We  re- 
cord what  we  find  refpeftably  delivered.     A  fmall  circumflance 
may  neverthelefs  make  a  confiderable  variation  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  facf,  while  the  credit  of  the  hiftorian  may  be  unimpeached, 
if  he  fhall  have  taken  a  commonly  fuppofed  caufe  for  a  real  one, 
or  fhall  have  flated  as  fimple  the  caufe  which  in  truth  might  be 
mixed.     That  Bogoris  was  converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  that 
his  example,  as   might  be  expected  in  a  prince,  drew  after  it 
many  of  his  people,  is  an  event  that  was  followed  by  very  ferious 
difputes,  which  laid  the  feeds  of  an  everlafling  fchifm-between  the 
pope  and  the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople,  to  whofe  jurifditlion 
of  the  two  the  Chriflian  Bulgaria  fiiould  belong.     But  perhaps 
his  converfion,  firfl  opened  by  that  picture,  might  be  compleated 
by  his  wife,  who  was  a  Chriflian  before.    If  ilie  wanted  affiflance 
in  her  purpofe,  and  efpecially  if  fhe  wifhed  to  fliade  in  any  de- 
gree her  own  influence,  it  is  not  improbable  that  feeing  before 
her  in  that  pi6ture  the  moment  arrived  for  carrying  thofe  points, 
fhe  availed  herfelf  of  it's  aid.     In  thofe  ages,  if  not  in  all  others, 
queens  were  remarkably  at  the  fource  of  influence  :  they  were, 
in  fa(5t,  apoftles  in  courts  :  they  changed  the  religion  of  their 
royal  conforts  in  more  inflances  than  that  of  Bogoris,  and  often 

*  Cedrenus,  p.  540.  541.  Par.  edit.     Zonaras,  related  by  M.  H.  D.  Iconccl. 
Vol.  II.  Bb 
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without  difguife.  Autharic,  the  third  king  of  tlie  Lombards  in 
Italy,  was  well  known  to  be  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  wife  Theodolinda,  a  princefs  of  Bavaria.  It  was 
but  indeed  a  half  converfion  that  flie  effefted,  becaufe  like  moll 
of  the  barbarians  he  embraced  the  Arian  feft,  while  fhe  was  a 
catholic.  The  Lombards,  however,  in  that  cafe,  according  to 
general  cuftom,  followed  their  prince  in  his  new  religion,  and  in 
his  fpecial  tenets  of  it  too.  Autharic  died  ;  and  Agilulf  fuc- 
ceeded  not  only  to  his  throne,  but  to  his  bed.  Theodolinda 
left  no  means  untried  to  make  him  a  catholic,  which  at  laft  (he 
effeded — and  the  people  became  catholics*. 

This  fhort  digreffion  fhall  not  carry  us  from  our  point.     If 

any  other  caufes,  made  more  probable  from  what  has  happened 

in  firailar  inftances,  concurred  with  the  painting  of  Methodius  in 

the  converfion  of  Bogoris,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fay  that  the 

pifture  hadmo  fhare  in  that  event.     And  yet  it  will  not  follow, 

that  the  art  had  any  perfeftions  of  which  it  might  boaft.     The 

fubjefts  themfelves,  and  the  fource  from  which  they  were  drawn, 

went  a  great  way  to  cover  all  that  was  deficient  in  the  painting, 

and  to  give  it  a  fuccefs  beyond  what  could  have  been  gained  by 

the  fineft  execution  of  fimilar  fubjeds  not  drawn  from  the  fame 

fource.     This  will  appear  in  a  very  pointed  comparifon  afforded 

by  hiftory.     Nicias  the  Athenian  painted  the  hell  of  the  poets +, 

and  poets  were  the  difpenfers  of  the  popular  creed,  but  without 

reforming  any  one  bad  man  that  we  know  of,  without  adding 

any  fignal   advantages  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  or  religion.     It 

*  See  Millet's  Mod.  Hift.  Vol.  I.  p.  79.  205. 
t  Plin.  lib.  33.  c.  II.     Fdib.  V.  i.  p,  72. 
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rouzed  indeed  the  feelings  of  a  king*— only  to  offer  in  vain 
fixty  talents  for  it's  purchafe.  When  the  pencil  of  a  monk, 
clogged  with  all  the  imperfeclions  of  a  dark  and  rude  age,  brings 
forward  the  day  of  judgment,  that  fubje6l  becomes  equal  to 
the  mifTion  of  an  apoftle,  whether  it  v/as  fingly  productive  of 
the  effe6ls  afcribed  to  it,  or  in  concurrence  with  any  other  caufe. 

If  the  lapfe  of  ages,  acting  on  the  more  perifliable  nature  of 
paintings,  has  deprived  us  of  the  beft  evidence  of  their  merit  in 
thofe  diftant  times,  the  event  has  -not  been  quite  the  fame  with 
refpe61:  to  the  more  durable  nature  of  Mofaic  in  the  fame  ages. 
That  fpecies  of  painting,  as  it  is  called,  had  for  many  centuries 
rivaled  every   other,  and  had   become  a  fixed  and  prevailino- 
branch  of  art  in  the  Eaftern  empire  ;  fo  fixed  and  in  fuch  repute 
that  it  was  taken  up  and  imitated  by  the  Saracens  in  pavements, 
the  only  way  in  which  they  would  be  concerned  with  painting. 
-A  rude  fpecimen  of  fuch  a  pavement,  not  unlike  that  of  our 
Edward  the  Firft  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  may  be  feen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Otranto  in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  and  in  moft  of 
fhe  churches  afterwards  founded  by  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  f. 
Mofaics  had  feen  their  befl  days  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  after 
which  their  rivalfhip  of  other  arts  was  deftined  to  fink  with 
the  refl:.     By  the  time  that  the  eighth  century  was  come,  they 
were  miferably  fallen  from  their  paft  pretenfions.     Early  in  the 
ninth  century,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  828,  the  fpecimen  which  was 
given  in  that  way  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  employed  at  Venice 

*  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  according  to  Plutarch  ;  Attains  king  of  Pergamus, 
according  to  Pliny.  t  SwLnb,  V,  2.  p.  280. 
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in  the  choir  of  our  Saviour's  chapel*,  was  poor  indeed,  and 
exceedingly  inferior  to  what  had  been  produced  at  Conftanti- 
nople  but  a  century  before.  Nor  were  thofe  fpecimens  more 
advanced  in  merit,  which  were  afterwards  wrought  in  the  fame 
city  by  Greeks,  who  were  fent  for  in  the  year  973  to  rebuild  and 
decorate  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  as  it  is  feen  at  this  day  t. 

Yet  Mofaics  ftill  went  on  with  all  their  imperfe6lions  in  the 
hands  of  Greeks,  fome  of  whom  were  called  about  the  year  1013 
to  work  in  Mofaic  in  the  choir  of  St.  Miniate's  church  at  Flo- 
rencej.  That  was  the  fpot  for  them  to  vifit ;  the  fpot,  on  which 
no  feeds  of  elegant  genius  were  ever  caft  in  vain  ;  the  fpot, 
which  being  of  old  impregnated  with  the  fire  of  art  was  fure  to 
quicken,  fooner  or  later,  every  fpark  of  ingenious  talent  that 
was  committed  to  it's  warmth.  That  vifit  of  thofe  humble 
Greeks  was  not  loft  to  the  intereft  of  the  arts,  although  the  pe- 
riod was  a  long  one,  inevitably  long  in  thofe  ages,  before  the 
notice  which  their  Mofaics  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  Floren- 
tines rofe  to  any  crifis.  But  that  crifis  came  at  laft,  and  from 
thofe  very  Mofaics,  poor  as  they  were.  In  the"  fpace  of  two 
hundred  years  more,  that  is,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Venice 
made  a  third  call  on  the  Greek  painters  in  Mofaic  to  add  other 
works  of  that  kind  in  the  fame  church  of  St.  Mark.  This 
revived  the  attention  of  the  Florentines,  who  drew  to  their  city 
fome  of  thofe  artifts  from  Venice  to  paint  in  their  manner  the 
chapel  of  Gondi^.  Thofe  artifts  were  followed  by  others,  and 
became  the  inftruments,  along  with  other  concurring  circum- 
ftances,  of  giving  a  revival  to  all  the  fine  arts  in  general. 

*  Riofti  delle  maraviglie  dell'  arte,  p.  12.  t  Vafari,  Proem,  p.  72.  75. 

X  Ibid.  Proem.  73.  75.  §  Ibid.  V.  i.  p.  25.  26. 
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But  our  bufmefs  at  prefent  is  with  thofe  arts  in  their  decline. 
They  have  be(yi  now  deduced  to  a  period,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  inquire  after  any  character  they  might 
pofTefs.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mark  more  particularly  the 
caufes  to  which  their  final  defolation  was  owing. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  period  in  which  we  laft  fpoke  of 
painting,  events  were  haftening  in  all  the  parts  of  the  empire 
which  left  not  the  emperors  to  confider  whether  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance fhould  any  longer  be  cultivated  in  their  dominions,  but 
whether  their  dominions,  as  well  as  thofe  arts,  fliould  any  longer 
exift.  The  defolations,  which  foon  after  the  time  of  Theodofius 
began  to  overfpread  Rome  and  all  her  dependencies  in  the  wef- 
tern  divifion,  and  which  were  continued  with  increafing  feverity 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  left  that  part  of  the  empire  an 
heap  of  ruins,  and  made  it  fufficiently  embarraffing  to  the  em- 
perors how  to  flop  the  danger  from  reaching  them  in  the  other, 
how  to  fufpend  the  flrides  of  revolution  which  were  movino-  ra- 
pidly  to^rards  them.  If  a  houfe  divided  againfl  itfelf  cannot 
(land,  fo  neither  can  it  be  firong,  if  it  be  divided;  at  lead,  it  is 
weaker  than  it  was  before,  and  to  eyes  more  dangerous  than  it's 
own,  the  eyes  of  ftrangers.  Accordingly  ftrangers  began  to  fol- 
low the  ambition  which  thofe  obfervations  fed.  The  time  was 
come  for  the  Eaft  to  take  her  Ihare  in  the  calamities  which  had 
defolated  the  Weft.  The  left  of  Mahomet  arofe.  They  overran 
all  the  eaftern  provinces.  With  them  it  was  a  firft  principle  to 
abominate  every  thing  which  prefented  itfelf  as  an  image  of  any 
living  creature.  They  fpared  therefore  no  work  of  painting  or 
fculpture,  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.     They  threv 
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down  every  work  of  dcfign,  they  hardly  left  one  flone  upon 
another  that  had  formed  any  building  of  magnificence. 

Yet  were  thofe  but  the  beginnings  of  forrow  to  the  arts.  The 
capital,  and  it's  treafures  of  tafte,  were  yet  fafe.  But  another 
century  had  not  revolved,  when  thefe  found,  as  well  as  exer}^ 
other  part  of  the  empire,  more  inveterate  deftroyers  in  their 
own  emperors  than  had  ever  been  feen  in  ftrangers.  The  arts 
might  truly  fay,  that  "  their  greatefl;  foes  were  they  of  their 
"  own  houfehold".  It  was  referved  for  their  own  princes  to 
finifh  their  extirpation.  The  Iconoclafts  came  forward,  breath- 
ing as  it  were  but  one  fentiment,  and  glorying  but  in  one  pur- 
pofe,  the  deftru6lion  of  images.  They  reached  the  ieat  of  em- 
pire, which  was  filled  by  Leo  Ifaurus  or  Iconomachus  at  their 
head  *. 

If  it  be  urged  that  great  abufes  of  the  arts  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  worfliip  of  images  was  among  the  caufes  which  led 
to  their  deftruftion,  the  anfwer  is  juft  and  true,  that  no  fuch 
caufe  gave  the  firfl  rife  to  Iconoclafm,  but  a  defire  to  gratify  the 
Jews  by  Leo  Ifaurus,  becaufe  two  of  them  had  predifted  that  he 
from  an  obfcure  birth  (liould  afcend  to  the  empire,  which  ac- 
cordingly happened.  We  cannot  therefore  fpeak  of  that  dellruc- 
tion  of  images  as  pure  in  it's  principle.  If  it  had  been  diftated  by 
an  oppofition  to  image-worfliip,  why  were  all  the  religious  paint- 
ings in  the  churches  defaced  by  that  Leo  ?  Why  were  all  the 
Mofaics  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  emprefs  Pulcheria,  which  that  Leo  himfelf  had  fpared,  torn 

•  A.  D.  726. 
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down  by  his  fon  Conftantine  Copronimus  ?  If  any  principle  of 
religion  had  been  there,  why  were  the  places  of  thofe  Mofaics 
fupplied  by  frefco-paintings  of  landfkips- and  birds?  And  why 
did  Nicetas,  the  falfe  patriarch,  to  pleafe  that  Conftantine,  de- 
folate  not  only  all  the  Mofaics,  but  a  fine  {heet  of  bafs-reliefs  on 
general  fubje6ls,  in  his  hall  of  audience  ? 

Thofe  deftru6]:ions  therefore  were  at  leaft  mixed  with  motives 
more  fit  for  a  dark  age  than  for  one  enlightened  by  true  religion  ; 
and  they  were  certainly  execrable  in  the  extent  to  which  their 
meafures  M'ere  often  carried.  Let  the  wretched  Leo  Ifaurus 
have  ftripped  every  church  and  every  private  houfe  of  every 
work  of  painting  and  fcnlpture  which  they  contained ;  let  him 
have  gathered  thefe  into  that  horrid  pile,  which  rofe  up  in  flames 
in  the  great  fquare  of  the  city — if  any  one  principle  of  true  reli- 
gion had  been  at  the  bottom  of  his  breaft.  But  why  did  he 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  general  learning  ?  Why  did  he  devote 
to  the  flames  that  excellent  college  the  Prytaneum,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Conftantine  for  the  inftruftion  of  general  fcience, 
and  not  only  that  college  itfelf,  but  the  mafl;er  and  it's  profeflbrs 
and  fludents*.  Defolations  like  thofe  make  us  look  aghaft  on 
the  defperate  vicioufnefs,  to  which  the  human  mind  is  fometimes 
capable  of  being  brought.  Yet  it  is  more  tremendous  to  refleft, 
that  many  generations  followed  that  man  in  his  temper  and 
in  the  exercife  of  his  power.  Is  there  in  human  nature  a  cur- 
rent of  blood  fo  deep  in  it's  dye,  fo  rank  in  it's  virulence,  that 
no  mixture  with  others,  nor  progrefs  of  time,  can  mellow  it's 
afpcft,  or  work  out  it's  venom.'*  Dreadful  as  thofe  mifchiefs  were, 

*  Cedren.  p.  454.  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  20.  Pancirol.  on  Notit.  utr.  Imp.  5th,  ward. 
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they  continued,  with  only  two  fliort  refpites  from  more  moderate 
minds,  for  nine  generations  in  fuccellion ;  till  there  was  hardly 
left  an  important  work  of  art  in  the  empire. 

It  was  well  for  Leo  a  bifhop,  and  a  celebrated  man  in  thofe 
days,  that  his  tafte  for  ingenuity  did  not  confign  him  to  the 
wreck,  in  which  fo  many  characters  and  works  of  genius  had 
periflied  before  him.  We  mufl  fuppofe  that  the  elegant  art  he 
cultivated  had  the  better  fortune  to  pleafe  the  age  ;  and  that  the 
figures  he  formed  enfured  their  fuccels  by  the  amufement  which 
they  afforded.  Vv'^e  mufl  conclude  too,  that  the  good  man  faw 
little  probability  of  fucceeding  in  his  epifcopal  funtlion,  amidft 
the  fenfelefs  and  irreligious  rage  of  thofe  times,  when  he  ftrove 
fo  much,  and  at  a  great  expence,  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  an 
employment,  in  which  certainly  no  bifhop  did  ever  fliine  fo  well 
before  or  fince.  He  is  faid  to  have  attrafted  the  admiration  of 
the  age  by  cfertain  trees  made  of  folid  gold,  among  th'e  boughs 
of  which  were  difperfed  feveral  golden  birds,  which  by  the  help 
of  an  engine  fang  melodioufly;  while  the  fpeftators  were  equally 
furprized  by  the  roaring  of  a  golden  lion  eflfefted  by  the  fame 
■artifice  *. 

Theophilus  clofed  the  execrable  lift  of  thofe  murderers  of 
genius,  and  at  the  fame  time  clofed  all  the  meafures  which  a 
rancour  againft  the  arts  could  devife,  by  his  ordinance  forbid- 
ding the  exercife  of  painting  and  fculpture  throughout  his  do- 
minions. When  the  Abramite  Monks  remonflrated  to  him  on 
that  meafure,  they  were  carried  out  of  the  city,  and  whipped  to 

*  Cedrenus.  Curopal.  Zonaras  in  Mich. 
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death,  and  their  bodies  were  left  unburied  on  the  ground,  till  the 
piety  of  their  friends  after  fome  time  provided  them  with  a  fecret 
interment*.  He  faw  therefore  the  final  deftruflion  of  thofe  arts, 
and  of  every  thing  that  engaged  them,  but  the  hands  of  Lazarus. 
Was  not  that  a  glorious  monk,  worthy  of  the  bed  religion  in  the 
world,  worthy  of  that  divine  Mafler  whom  he  ferved,  and 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  for  ever,  when  in  the  face  of  that  tyrant 
Theophilus,  and  in  defiance  of  all  his  threats,  he  would  not 
defift  from  painting  fubjefts  of  religion  ?  Plates  of  red-hot  iron 
were  applied  to  his  hands,  to  render  them  incapable  of  aftion. 
He  got  himfelf  cured  as  foon  as  he  could  :  but  before  he  could 
hold  his  pencil,  he  contrived  to  model  an  image  ;  and  when  the 
ufe  of  his  hands  was  completely  regained,  he  then  returned 
to  his  pencil  again.  He  was  therefore  both  painter  and  fculp- 
tor.  To  fave  him  then  from  deftru6lion,  female  humanity, 
that  precious  gift  of  female  nature,  interpofed.  The  emprefs 
Theodora  begged  his  life,  and  her  requeft  was  granted  f.  Not 
to  injure  his  benefaftrefs,  yet  not  to  lofe  the  fatisfaftions  of 
his  art,  and  perhaps  the  utility  of  it  too,  as  he  conceived,  he 
changed  his  habits  from  public  to  private ;  but  he  only  changed 
them.  He  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  cell  within  the  church  of 
St.  John  Baptift  ;  where,  with  his  pencil  in  his  hands  he  waited 
patiently  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant  who  had  cruelly  treated,  but 
not  fubdued  him.  And  when  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  rid  the 
earth  and  this  virtuous  man  of  that  fcourge  of  human  ingenuity, 
Lazarus  came  forth  from  his  privacy  with  that  image  of  his 
Divine  Mafler,  as  it  were  the  firft-fruits  of  his  faith,  which  was 
fet  up  on  the  brazen  gate  of  the  Imperial  palace,  in  the  room  of 

*  Cedrenus,  p.  519.  Par.  ed.  t  She  died,  A.  D.  855. 
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that  image  of  Chrift  which  had  been  originally  placed  there  by 
Conftantine,  and  had  been  thrown  down  by  Leo  the  Armenian  *. 

Here  mufl  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  generous  monks  the 
fate  of  painting  and  fculpture  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  condition  of  either  in 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  or  how  that  condition 
became  worfe  in  periods  flill  lower.  It  may  give  a  fufficient 
idea  of  that  condition,  when  we  obferve  that  it  has  been  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  old  Greek  way",  as  different 
from  "  the  ancient  way  of  the  Greeks"  as  deformity  is  from 
beauty  :  and  that  "  old  Qreek  way  "  is  fynonimous  with  what 
Italians  mean  when  they  fpeak  of"  gothic  +".  We  fliall  juft  ob- 
ferve further,  that  in  the  fpace  of  another  century  after  the  age  of 
Lazarus,  thofe  old  Greek  painters  came  down  to  fimple  lines, 
which  they  coloured  all  over  equally  without  any  (hadowing  J. 
And  for  their  fculpture,  the  curious  may  be  fatisfied  in  the  Nea- 
politan territories,  which  were  a  branch  of  the  Eaftern  empire, 
by  the  view  of  a  lion  placed  in  the  great  fquare  of  Bari  in  A.  D. 
1002.  It  was  fet  up  there  by  the  citizens  as  a  memorial  of  their 
gratitude  to  the  republic  of  Venice  and  its  doge,  who  came  with 
a  fleet,  and  obliged  the  Saracens  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that  city. 
The  fculpture  of  it  is  barbarous  enough  §. 

*  Cedrenus,  p.  520.  Par.  ed.  That  firft  image  of  Chrift  underwent  many  re- 
volutions. It  was  firft  broken  by  Leo  Ifaurianus,  and  afterwards  made  again  by 
Conftantine  and  Irenasa.  Then  it  was  taken  away  by  Nicephorus,  and  fet  up 
again  by  Michael  Curopalatus.  And,  laftly,  it  was  thrown  down  by  Leo  the  Ar- 
menian, t  Vafari,  proem,  p.  75.     Monier,  p.  73. 

^  Vafari,  proem,  p.  74.  75.     Monier,  p.  84.  §  Swinb.  V.  i.  p.  301. 
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We  make  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  work  of  Greek  monks. 
For  they,  who  were  then  the  prefervers  of  the  arts,  were  monks 
and  Greeks.     They  were  Greeks,  whether  they  were  fettled  in 
the  Eaft  or  in  Italy.     In  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  honourable  memory   of  themfelves,  by  their 
endeavours  to  fave  both  the  fine  arts  and  general  literature  from 
becoming  extinft.     Perhaps  in  Italy  die  choice  of  evils  was  lefs 
fevere  and  diftreffing  in  the  comparative  adverfities  of  the  two 
countries  :  however  that  were,  in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  that 
is,  in   Magna  Graecia  thofe   Greeks   were  at  home.     In  every 
fituation  they  were  induftrioufly  difpofed  to  keep  up  thofe  pur- 
fuits  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  of  wifdom,  which  had  always  marked 
the  character  of  Greeks.     Thofe  Monks,  who  by  country  and 
language  were  Italians,  were  more  proud  of  the  fame  and  homage 
which  refulted  from  their  having  a  place  in  the  calendar  and  ru- 
bric as   devotees  to  monaftic   purpofes,  than  as  cultivators  of 
genius.     Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that  many  an  excellent  Greek, 
and  fome  Greek  focieties  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world,  over- 
fhaded  by  the  more  engrofhng  pretenfions  of  Italian  faints,  have 
funk   almoft  from  the  knowledge  of  pofterity,  to  whom  their 
names  have  been  handed  down  much  iefs  by  legends  than  by 
their  own  fcience. 

What  body  of  monks  ever  deferved  to  be  more  iefpe6lably 
fpoken  of  than  the  celebrated  rendezvous  of  the  Bafdians  at 
Roffano  in  Magna  Graecia  ?  Of  that  body  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  member  was  Nilus,  a  very  extraordinary  character.  During 
his  whole  life  he  perfifled  to  refufe  donations  of  lands,  rents,  and 
tenements,  although  he  was  the  founder  of  many  monafleries*. 

*  Swinb.  V.  2.  p.  164. 
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And  what  man  would  have  been  lefs  known  to  pofterity,  even 
in  Italy,  than  that  Nilus,  if  the  memory  of  him,  hardly  to  be 
found  in  the  Latin  rubric,  had  depended  on  his  legend,  and  had 
not  been  made  more  familiar  to  the  dilettanti  than  it  was  before 
to  devotees  in  general,  by  the  pencil  of  Dominichino  in  his 
admirable  frefco-paintings  in  the  church  of  Grotta-ferrata  near 
Rome?  The  profound  learning  as  well  as  auftere  life  of  the 
Bafilian  Cenobites,  advancing  them  to  general  efteem,  and  from 
thence  to  confiderable  eflablifhments,  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  ground  to  the  fixteenth  century. 

To  thofe  Greek  monks  both  in  the  Eafl  and  in  Magna  Graccia 
pofterity  is  indebted  in  a  great  degree  for  thofe  advantages  in 
literature  and  in  fome  parts  of  ingenious  art,  which  are  now 
enjoyed,  and  which  their  care  and  attention  only  prevented 
from  being  loft.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  invitation  of 
Charles  the  bald  they  opened  a  famous  fchool  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Nicholas  near  Otranto,  to  which  great  numbers  of  ftudents 
flocked,  and  received  not  only  a  gratuitous  inftruftion,  but 
even  a  maintenance,  if  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  them- 
felves*.  If  therefore  we  have  derived  from  thofe  monks  and 
their  eftablifliments  ftrong  portions  of  fuperftition,  which  fubfe- 
quent  ages  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  work  out  from  the 
human  mind,  from  them  too  we  have  derived  thofe  recoveries 
of  refined  improvements,  on  which  the  human  ftudy  has  bee* 
feeding,  and  growing  more  ftrong  and  perfeft,  ever  fince.  Let 
us  owe  whatever  we  may  to  the  Arabians  as  coadjutors,  for  fo 
we  fliall  call  them  at  prefent,   wnth  thofe   Grecian  monks  in 

*  Swinb.  V.  2.  p.  165. 
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learning  and  mechanics ;  our  obligations  are  exclufively  due  to 
thofe  monks  on  the  fcore  of  the  finer  arts.  Painting  and  fcuip- 
ture  were  perfecuted  by  the  Saracens,  and  llrangely  for  men 
who  cultivated  other  arts  and  learning  in  general.  We  all 
know  that  they  over-ran  the  provinces  of  Magna  Groecia.  It 
is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  labours  of  thofe  monks  in 
devout  paintings  were  found  in  after-ages,  as  the  legends  of  the 
country  inform  us,  in  caverns,  woods,  or  wells  :  they  were  fo 
many  proofs  of  what  was  precioufly  cultivated  by  them,  and  of 
|heir  anxiety  to  fave  for  better  times  fome  portions  of  art  from 
the  devaflations  of  invaders. 

Had  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  felt  an  attachment  to  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity,  there  was  enough  in  the  zeal  of  thofe  monks 
to  have  raifed  thofe  ages,  even  with  all  their  imperfeftions  and 
prejudices  of  fyflem,  to  a  better  afpe6l  than  that  which  has  been 
their  lot,  and  to  a  better  appellation  than  that  of  dark  ones. 
For  want  of  that  better  difpofition  in  the  people,  and  of  a  greater 
freedom  from  the  (hackles  of  bigotry  and  impofition  in  thofe 
who  fludied  moft,  thofe  ages  were  unqueflionably  dark.  And 
they  became  ftill  darker  as  they  advanced,  till  it  was  difficult  to 
trace  the  remains  of  the  finer  arts  even  in  thofe  monkifh  cells,  in 
which  they  had  found  their  lad  (helter.  They  were  doomed  to 
{hare  in  the  univerfal  fall  of  the  empire,  which  was  gone  by  the 
reduaion  of  all  it's  provinces  long  before  the  Imperial  city  oi: 
the  Imperial  title  were  loft. 
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The  fpirit  of  architeElure  much  prejudiced  at  Rome,  after  Con- 
flantme's  departure,  by  the  habit  of  building  new  churches 
zvith  the  defolated  materials  of  ancient  flruElures — more  ori- 
ginal at  Conflantinoplc,  but  with  far  more  indulgence  of  em- 
bellifimcnt  and  fiexv  than  had  ever  been  reached  by  Roman 
architects — ihofe  embcllifiments  purfued  zvith  a  facrifice  of 
the  regular  difpofition  and  proportion  of  parts,  and  fometimes 
with  an  exclufon  of  fculpture  and  painting  as  .too   tame   to 
affort  with  the  general  lufre  of  materials — vajl  number  of 
Jlrudures  ereEled  by  Conftantine — their  tafie  only  to  be  inferred 
from  a  very  few  remains,  which fhew  a  great  departure  from 
the  regularity  and  proportions  of  order — architeElure  lefs  im- 
proved by  the  encouragements  held  out  to  it  than  fculpture  or 
perhaps  painting — a  few  examples  of  columns  in  a  more  cor- 
red:  tafie  at  different  periods  no  proofs  of  the  general  cor- 
reElnefs  of  the  art,  or  that  a  bad  tafie  xoas  not  prevalent — the 
-wretched  column  of  Marcian,  raifed  within  a  century  after  Con- 
Jlantine — the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerifalem,  how 
far  it  noio  affords  any  remains  of  the  archite&ure  employed  in 
the  age  of  Conflantine  ;  it's  prefent  flru6lure  confdcred-^—the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Confantinople,  as  rebuilt  by  Jufti- 
iiian,  a  new  epoch  in  architecture ;  it'sjirudure  confidered. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  enquire  what  became  of  architefture 
during  that  long  period  which  elapfed  between  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  empire  and  it's  final  overthrow. 
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When  ConRantine  had  left  Rome,  all  encouragements  fled 
with  him.  Had  not  the  converfion  of  his  Roman  fubjefts  to 
Chriftianity,  which  after  a  while  followed  the  Imperial  example, 
flimulated  the  idea  of  building  Chriftian  churches,  in  all  proba- 
bility architecture  would  fliortly  have  been  loft  at  Rome  in 
difufe.  And  the  methods,  by  which  they  carried  it  on  for  the 
new  purpofes  of  their  worfliip,  were  not  likely  to  do  fervice  to 
the  art,  by  keeping  up  it's  knowledge,  it's  fludy,  and  it's  tafte, 
inafmuch  as  they  overlooked  it's  knowledge,  rendered  ufelefs 
it's  ftudy,  and  of  courfe  extinguiflied  it's  tafte.  They  availed 
themfelves  of  the  materials  of  ancient  ftruftures,  many  of  which 
were  demoliflied  in  whole  or  in  part  to  complete  the  ftruftures 
devoted  to  their  new  religion.  It  is  true  that  many  of  thofe  an- 
cient edifices  were  ufelefs  ;  and  the  principle,  on  which  all 
that  had  relation  to  paganifm  were  ere61ed,  was  too  bad  to  be 
fuffered  under  the  enjoyment  of  the  gofpel.  But  in  order  to 
dePiroy  the  erroneous  principle,  it  was  not  neceflary  to  deftroy 
the  beautiful  edifice.  With  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  with  the  fame 
eafe,  that  the  Pantheon  and  many  other  temples  in  Rome  were 
converted  from  all  or  any  of  the  pagan  deities  to  all  or  any  of 
the  Chriftian  faints,  all  thofe  temples  that  were  demoliflied  might 
have  been  confecrated  to  Chriftian  worfliip,  if  they  were  wanted; 
and  if  they  were  not  wanted,  there  was  no  need  to  employ  their 
materials  in  other  religious  ftruftures.  As  finiflied  forms .  of 
architefture,  they  might  have  anfwered  an  advantageous  pur- 
pofe  in  the  lefibns  which  they  perpetuated,  had  they  been  fuf- 
fered to  remain,  and  had  a  proper  fecurity  been  taken  againft 
the  impreftions  of  their  firft  ufes.  But  an  indolence  of  genius 
{hook  hands  with  all  the  buftle  of  new  zeal.  It  was  eafier  to 
employ  materials  and  defigns  already  wrought  than  to  work 
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them  anew.  But  what  mufl:  they  be  in  their  new  fituation? 
Were  the  new  defign  precifely  the  fame,  and  on  the  fame  fcale, 
with  the  old  one,  which  is  not  very  likely,  it  is  obvious  how 
mutilated  and  difproportioned  mufl  be  all  the  parts  of  a  flruc- 
ture  that  is  fo  rent  afunder  and  demoHfhed  ;  and  if  they  were 
transferred  to  meafures  and  defigns  not  their  own,  the  founda- 
tion was  then  laid  for  a  corruption  of  tafte,  at  lead  in  forae 
procefs  of  time,  which  the  moft  exquifite  beauty  that  might  be 
left  in  individual  parts  would  only  help  to  facilitate  and  fix, 
inflead  of  preventing  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  were  made  good  in  the  earlier,  as  well  as 
in  the  later,  churches  that  were  built  at  Rome  with  the  materials 
of  ancient  ftru6lures.     Such  were  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  the 
elder,  and  of  St.  Paul,  without  the  walls.     The  ancient  church 
of  St.  Peter  obtained  it's  columns,  and  the  main  part  of  it's 
archite6lure,  from  the  ruined  mole  of  Adrian.     The  fame  things 
were  done  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  whole  of  which  and  of  the 
provinces  too  always  followed  the  meafure  of  tafle  attained  in 
the  capital,  and  confequently  participated  regularly  in  it's  de^ 
clenfion  as  they  had  done  in  it's  celebrity.     Among  otlier  proofs 
which  might  be  adduced,  a  flriking  inflance  now  remains  in  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  diftant  about  a  mile 
from  Nocera  in  the  Neapolitan  territories ;    that  church   was 
built  by  the  immediate  fucceflbrs  of  Conftantine  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  pagan   temple,  and  exhibits  in  it's  arrangement  a 
flrange  combination  of  ideas,   and   a   want   of  fimplicity  and 
beauty,  which  fhews  the  decline  of  the  arts  in  that  period,  even 
when  they  were  availing  thcmfelves  of  thole  fine  remains  which 
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tlie  ancients  had  left*.  The  faft  is,  that  with  thofe  ancient 
materials  the  juft  dillributions  and  proportions  of  their  firfl  form 
were  by  no  means  conveyed  to  thofe  churches.  And  how  great 
the  declenfion  was,  into  which  thofe  juft  diftributions  and  pro- 
portions funk  in  a  fhort  period  might  be  feen  in  the  very  poor 
and  wretched  architefture  of  the  church  of  the  apoftles  John  and 
Paul,  which  was  built  on  the  hill  Cicilo  in  the  time  of  Julian +. 

At  Conftantinople  the  fpirit  of  archite6lure  was  put  more  ge- 
nerally to  it's  own  talents  and  exertions.  Whatever  ufe  Con- 
ftantine  might  make  of  the  pagan  temples,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  deftroyed,  and  which  very  probably  he  employed  as  common 
materials  at  leaft,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  pulled  them  down 
for  the  fake  of  building  them  up  again  in  the  fame  ftyle.  No 
man  could  be  more  defirous  than  he  to  give  the  beft  exemplifi- 
cations of  the  talents  inherent  in  the  artifts  around  him,  and  of 
what  tafte  the  age  was  enabled  to  reach  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Gre- 
cian orders;  for  they  knew  not,  or  they  were  not  accuftomed  to, 
any  other. 

At  the  fame  time  there  can  be  little  queftion,  that  the  licences, 
which  had  been  long  taken  by  the  Roman  architefts  in  the 
profecution  of  thofe  orders,  would  be  feen  ftill  more  augmented  by 
the  growth  of  habit,  elpecially  when  they  were  flattered  by  the 
imagination  of  original  conception,  and  perhaps  puflied  on  by 
the  pride  of  novelty  in  a  new  fituation.  The  eagernefs  with 
which  Conftantine  himfelf  was  bent  upon  embellifhments,  and 
the  facrifices  which  he  is  known  to  have  made  to  them  wherever 

*  Swinb.  V.  3.  p.  167,  8.   •  t  Vafari^  Proemio,  p.  69. 
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he  could,  are  alone  fufficient  to  make  us  doubt  whether  the 
purity  and  fimplicity  of  defign  were  equally  ftudied,  whether  in- 
deed the  orders  were  likely  to  recover  at  Conftantinople,  at  leaft  in 
a  hurry,  thofe  perfeftions  of  confiflent  charafter,  which  had  been 
confiderably  invaded  at  Rome.  Nothing  could  exceed,  if  any 
thing  could  equal,  that  oflentatious  fhew  which  was  affefted  in 
all  the  architefture  of  that  new  metropolis  from  Conflantinc  to 
Juftinian. 

It  was  not  merely  that  tinfel  and  glaudy  glare,  which  dazzled 

and  fixed  the  admiring  eye  by  columns  covered  with  the  moll 

refined  brafs  gilded  with  gold,  or  made  of  the  moft  Ihining  or 

curioufly   variegated  marbles  ;  by  marble  linings  of  the  infide 

walls  from  top  to  bottom,  whofe  delicate  and  gloffy  furface  was 

defended  from  human  touch  with  net-work  of  brafs  and  gold  ; 

by  roofs  gilded  over  on  the  outfide  as  well  as  the  infide,  and 

reflefting  hardly  lefs  luftre  from  their  internal  furface  than  was 

thrown  out  to  an   amazing  diftance  from  the  rays  of  the  fun 

collefted  on  the  external  covering.     It  was  not  merely  in  fuch 

cffe6ls  that  the  embellifhments   of  their  edifices   relied  :  every 

thing  which  could  be  effefted  in  the  difpofition  and  proportion 

of  parts,  in  order  to  make  thofe  embellifhments  more  flrong  and 

llriking,  gave  way  to  their  purpofe.     Thofe  brazen  pillars,  as 

they  were  called,  of  which  we  read  in  Procopius  and  Pancirolus, 

were,  by  the  admiflion  of  thofe  authors  themfelves,  devoid  of 

regularity  and  proportion  ;  which  they  were  fure  to  want,  when 

the  great  objeft  of  them  was  the  glitter  that  fhould  be  reflefted 

from  their  furface.     If  the  mafs  of  that  glitter  were  confulted, 

their  fize  would  become  unnatural  for  brazen  pillars,  which  they 

appeared  to  be  ;  and  if  real  brafs  were  preferred,  they  would 
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then  become  as  much  difproportioned  the  other  way,  and  be  too 
weak  for  ufe.     The  flime  predominant  principle  of  fhew  would 
multiply  too  much  the  number,  or  the  fize,  or  the  elevation  of 
all  other  columns,  while  it  would  render  too  naked  or  too  full 
the  natural  enrichments  of  their  entablatures,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  favourite  embellifhments  of  borrowed  fplendor.     And 
the  conflruftion  of  the  roofs  for  the  purpofe  of  obtainino-  within 
and  without  an  almofl  meridian  brightnefs,  thofe  roofs   beino- 
frequently  built  with  bricks  in  order  to  give  a  more  laftino-  tex- 
ture to  the  rich  Mofaics  wrought  underneath  them,  while  thofe 
Mofaics  were  themfelves  fo  profufely  gilded  that  the  merit  of 
defign  was  apt  to  be  loft  in  the  richnefs  of  drefs  ;   the  conftruc- 
tion,  I  fay,  of  the  roofs  for  thofe  purpofes  muft  have  confidera- 
bly  affe£led  the  arrangement,  and  with  that  the  regular  propor- 
tions, of  every  part  beneath  them  on  which  they  refted,  and 
from  which  they  fprang ;  confequently  they  muft  have  left  the 
true  principles  of  beauty  and  of  the  orders  more  or  lefs  over- 
looked, for  the  fake  of  a  defultory  beauty  calculated  merely  for 
a  momentary  gaze.     To  fuch  an  extent  was  that  objeft  carried, 
that  by  a  decree  of  Theodofius  the  advantages  of  fculpture  and 
of  painting  too  were  prohibited  evfen  on  a  Bafilica,  left  their 
ftiade  might  prejudice  the  exceflive  luftre  of  the  edifice*. 

As  we  may  infer  from  the  extravagant  pride  with  which  em- 
belliftiments  were  purfued,  that  the  architefts  of  Conftantinople 
moved  upon  their  own  defigns,  as  well  as  upon  new  materials 
feleded  with  great  pains  for  that  purpofe,  fo  the  vaft  ntimber  of 
public  ftrudures  ereaed  by  Conftantine  himfelf  will  ftrengthen 

*  Pancirol.  on  Not.  utr.  Imp.  4(h  vrird 
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that  conclufion.  Befides  an  Imperial  palace,  which  vied  with 
any  in  Rome,  a  forum  which  imitated  that  of  Trajan,  and  many 
noble  manfions  for  the  officers  of  Ilate  and  the  great  men  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  new  metropolis,  numerous  churches  rofe  up 
under  his  immediate  direftion.  Of  thefe  it  is  fufBcient  to  name 
that  of  St,  Sophia,  though  not  the  St.  Sophia  which  now  exifls, 
and  that  of  the  apoflles,  in  which  his  bones  were  laid  to  reft, 
after  all  the  labours  of  his  life,  in  a  golden  coffin  enclofed  with- 
in another  of  porphyry,  and  guarded  by  the  twelve  apoflles  in 
effiory*.  That  coffin  indeed,  at  leafl;  the  porphyry  one,  was 
placed  in  his  life-time  in  the  body  of  that  church,  furrounded  by 
thofe  effigies,  in  readinefs  for  the  moment  when  it  ffiould  receive 
him.  Of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  we  fhall  fpeak  more  particularly 
under  Juftinian,  to  whom  the  prefent  ftruclure  more  immediately 
belongs.  The  church  of  the  apoflles  was  falling  into  ruins  in  Jufli- 
nian's  time,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  ;  but  of  that  flruc- 
ture  fo  rebuilt  not  one  fl:one  is  left  upon  another,  unlefs  they 
could  be  picked  out  of  the  mofque  which  was  conflrufted  with 
them  adjoining  to  the  fpot  by  Mahomet  who  took  the  city  +. 

Indeed  the  immenfe  ruins  which  have  covered  all  that  was 
Conftantinople  in  the  days  of  it's  firft  emperor,  by  earthquakes 
and  conflagrations  and  tempefts  more  defolating  than  the  length 
of  ages,  have  left  us  hardly  any  fragments  of  architefture  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  the  tafle  that  was  then  purfued,  how  far  it  fell 
fliort  of  Grecian  purity,  or  innovated  upon  it,  how  far  the  (hew 
and  luftre  of  materials  preponderated  over  an  attention  to  cor- 
reftnefs  of  flyle.     It  is  only  by  cafual  inferences  from  very  kvt 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c,  i8.  lib.  4.  e.  2.  t  Ibid. 
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circumftances,  that  we  can  form  any  notion  of  thofe  things.  As 
far  as  the  remains  of  any  columns,  or  an  affured  acquaintance 
with  their  dimenfions,  can  aflift  us  in  the  fuppofition  of  the 
general  principles  of  their  architefture,  we  are  happily  enabled 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  thofe  means. 

The  round  pillar  of  porphyry,  which  is  faid  by  fome  hiflo- 
rians  to  have  been  brought  from  Rome  by  Conftantine,  and  on 
which  he  placed  an  ancient  ftatue  of  Apollo  called  anew  by  his 
own  name,  only  received  it's  firfl  damage  from  a  florm  in  the 
reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  which  carried  away  the  ftatue,  and 
three  of  the  uppermoft  tores  or  joints  of  the  pillar.  It  was 
fomewhat  repaired  in  a  plain  manner  at  the  top,  but  not  in  it's 
firft  form,  and  was  left  ftanding  for  ages  after ;  it  may  fiill  be 
ftanding,  for  aught  we  know;  but  it  was  meafured  by  Petrus 
Gyllius  in  the  i6th  century*.  As  far  as  we  can  reafon  on 
it's  conftru6lion,  fubjefting  it  to  Doric  principles  from  the  cor- 
nice upon  the  pedeftal  and  underneath  the  ftiaft,  there  is  no 
approach  to  regularity  or  rule  in  the  whole.  The  pedeftal  was 
eighteen  feet  high,  while  the  diameter  of  the  ftiaft  at  bottom  was 
fixteen  feet  and  a  half;  fo  that  there  was  no  proportion  what- 
ever between  them  on  any  fyftem  of  order.  Again  :  the  height 
of  the  naked  ftiaft  or  body  was  eighty-fix  feet  and  nine  inches, 
fo  that  there  was  no  proportion  whatever  between  it's  height 
and  it's  diameter,  even  on  the  loweft  fcale  of  Tufcan  com- 
putation. The  fame  difpofition  was  marked  in  all  the  other- 
members. 

Befides  that  pillar,  there  were  remaining  in  the  time  of  Petrus 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  3.  c.  3. 
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Gyllius  feven  others  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  he  for  good 
reafons  concluded  to  have  fupported  the  arches  of  a  portico 
built  by  Conftantine,  and  in  which  were  placed  the  flatues  of 
himfelf,  his  mother  Helena,  and  others  ;  feme  have  thought  that 
they  fupported  a  bridge  built  bv  Conftantine  in  the  way  from 
his  palace  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  while  the  inhabitants 
reported  that  thofe  columns  flood  within  that  palace  itfelf.  Be 
the  faft  as  it  may,  they  evidently  bore  the  proofs  of  being 
erefted  by  Conftantine,  for  on  the  (haft  of  one  of  them  was  cut 
his  name,  and  the  figure  of  the  crofs,  with  this  infcription 
'ey  Tsrui  ^iy.cc.  Tliofc  columns  Petrus  Gyllius  contrived  alfo  to 
raeafure*,  although  they  were  buried  fix  feet  in  the  ground  \  and 
there  is  no  lefs  difproportion  in  their  parts  than  in  thofe  of  the 
porphyry  pillar ;  for  the  diameter  of  thofe  columns  is  nine  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  naked  (haft  is  only  thirty  feet  and  fix 
digits  ;  and,  again,  the  whole  height  of  the  body,  capital,  and 
pedeftal  is  only  forty-fix  feet  and  a  half — a  difproportion  beyond 
any  thing  perhaps  that  ever  was  feen  on  the  earth  in  a  column 
pretending  to  be  Corinthian. 

To  fuppofe  that  thofe  irregularities  were  followed  in  the 
general  courfe  of  their  architefture  might  feem  rather  to  clafh 
with  that  difplay  of  magnificence  and  fplendor,  which  unquefti- 
onably  marked  the  works  of  Conftantine  in  the  eaftern  world. 
And  yet  it  will  occur  to  every  one,  that  the  effeft  of  magnifi- 
cence may  be  obtained,  although  it  be  mixed  with  imper- 
feft  fcience  ;  and  that  fplendor  may  gain  the  applaufe  of  the 
eye,  without  the  fymmetry  of  real  beauty.     If  the  reply  of  Hor- 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  i8. 
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mifda  to  Conftantius,  which  undoubtedly  cuts  with  two  edges, 
reflefting  on  the  deficiency  of  architedure  as  well  as  of  fculp- 
ture  in  that  period,  be  confidered  in  it's  reference  to  the  for- 
mer, as  well  as  in  that  ftroke  upon  the  latter  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy noticed,  it  certainly  challenges  thofe  defefts  in  architefture  as 
general,  which  appear  in  the  particular  columns  abovementioned. 
"  Try  firfl",  faid  Hormifda,  "  to  build  a  ftable  for  that  horfe". 
Why  put  that  as  a  trial,  if  it  were  confidered  as  no  difficulty  ? 
But  the  trial  was  flill  more  degrading,  if  we  make  no  allowance 
for  the  fally  of  wit;  for  it  was  a  liable  which  he  was  to  attempt, 
and  not  a  manfion.  We  mean  not  to  follow  that  reply  further 
than  in  gravity  we  may,  as  it  certainly  pays  no  compliments  to 
the  archite6lure  of  the  age,  any  more  than  were  paid  to  it  by 
Conflantius  himfelf  in  his  obfervations  on  the  Roman  buildinss, 
which  produced  that  reply. 

Taking  thefe  views,  we  may  wonder  what  had  become  of 
thofe  principles  and  powers,  which  in  no  very  diftant  period 
had  produced  fo  much  better  things  at  Rome.  No  doubt  they 
had  not  perilhed,  although  their  condition  was  not  mended  in 
that  city:  and  as  to  thofe  which  had  followed  Conflantine  into 
the  Eafl,  they  were  not  likely  to  find  their  condition  meli- 
orated, where  they  came  with  their  own  previous  imperfe6lions 
among  new  prejudices  for  that  which  was  meretricious  in  art. 
The  fa6l  is,  that  archite6lure,  more  open  than  fculpture  to  the 
influence  of  caprice  and  whim,  laboured  under  greater  difadvan- 
tages  than  the  latter,  from  the  growth  of  one  flrange  tafte  or 
another  in  the  Eaflern  world;  from  whence  arofe  a  confequence 
rather  new  and  fingular,  that  when  fculpture,  and  perhaps 
painting  too,  were  beginning  to  acquire  a  new  vigour  from  the 
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encouragements  around  tliem,  architefture  which  had  ever  gone 
before  the  other  two,  was  the  lafl  to  feel  the  benefits  of  im- 
provement. 

In  that  fituaiion  we  mufl;  look  on  architefture  as  ftruggling,  but 
ineffeftually,  for  the  recovery  of  it's  genuine  fpirit  down   to  the 
age  of  Juftinian ;    after  which,  with  ever)'  thing  elfe  that  was 
elegant,  it  ftruggled  no  more.     It  does  not  contradift  this,  if 
fome  examples  occurred  in  all  the  periods  from  Conflantine  to 
Juftinian,  in  which  the  orders  feem  to  have  been  executed  with 
much  correftnefs.     We  might  allow  that  the  feventeen   pillars 
of  white  marble,    and  of  the    Corinthian    order,   ^vhich   were 
Handing  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Ilippodrom,  w^hen  Peirus 
Gyllius  went  to  Conftantinople,  and  which  he  grieved   to   fee 
demoliflied  and  carried  away  by  order  of  the  emperor  Solyman 
for  the  building  of  a  hofpital,  the  paving  of  a  bagnio,  the  cover- 
ing  of  a   bake-houfe,   or   the    raifing   of  a  wall* — we   might 
allow,  I  fay,  that  thole  pillars,  whofe  capitals  were  made  after 
the  mofl  exaft  plans  of  ancient  architeflure,  and  whofe  trabea- 
tion  was  beautifully  wrought,  were  the  ereftions  of  Conflantine, 
by  whom  the  Hippodrom  is  faid  to  have  been  built  and  beauti- 
fied t,  although  others  have  contended  that  it  was  the  more  an- 
cient work-  of  Se\'erus.     We  might  admit,  that  in  the  church 
built  by  Studius  an  eminent  citizen  near  a  century  before  Jufti- 
nian, the  moft  excellent  workmanfhip  in  the  trabeation  of  the  Cor- 
inthian pillars  both  in  the  church  and  veftibule  may  be  taken  as 
a  fpecimen  of  fimilar  correftnefs  in  all  the  other  parts  J.  We  might 
go  into  the  reign  of  Juflinian,  and  allow  that  notwithftanding  all 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  13,  t  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  11. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  9. 
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the  novelty  and  freedom  of  indulgence  difplayed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  two  heights  of  Ionic  pillars  and  pilallers  fup- 
porting  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  which 
was  built  in  that  reign,  fliewed  great  tafte  in  the  finifhing  of 
their  capitals,  in  the  bold  form  of  their  volutes,  in  the  work- 
manfliip  of  the  foliage  introduced  above,  and  in  the  art  dif- 
played on  the  architraves*.  Thofe  examples  might  occur,  without 
amounting  to  a  proof  that  the  fpirit  of  architefture  was  every 
where  perfeft  in  any  of  thofe  periods.  Thofe  inftances  gave  no 
demonftration  that  a  good  tarte  was  generally  purfued,  or  that 
a  bad  one  was  not  prevalent.  They  fhewed  at  moll  that  the 
former  was  not  then  extin^i. 

It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  recoUefled,  that  the  fpirit  of  architec- 
ture is  not  feen  in  the  correfteft  conflruftion  of  a  column,  or  of 
it's  more  immediate  appendages.     That  fpirit  mud  embrace  a 
far  greater  compafs  of  defign ;  a  compafs,  which  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  hackneyed  precepts,  and  which  the  mind  mufl  flill 
create,  when  ordinary  calculations  have  eafily  afcertained  all 
that  is  due  to  the  column  and  it's  entablature.     With  refpe6V, 
however,  to  the  column  itfelf,  as  the  great  feature  of  order, 
and  in  it's  more  grand  and  public  exhibitions,  that  of  Marcian 
is  not  erafed  from  the  books,  if  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found  on 
the  earth,  after  having  been  difcovered  by  Sir  George  Wheler 
in  a  garden  at  Conftantinople  ;  we  (hould  recollect  what  fort  of 
a  column  that  was,  which  Tatian  thought  worthy  of  being  raifed 
and  dedicated  to  that  emperor  within  fifty  years  after  Theodo* 
fius  the  great,  and  within  a  century  either  way  of  the  ages  of  Con- 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2,  c.  14. 
Vol.  II.  Ee 
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flantine  and  Juftinian — a  rude  and  fliapelefs  pile,  without  pro- 
portions, and  without  order,  whofe  pedeftal  was  more  a  mau- 
foleum  than  the  foundation  of  a  pillar  ;  whofe  bafe  was  but  the 
poor  refemblance  of  what  had  ever  been  offered  under  that  name 
by  the  ancients ;  and  whofe  capital,  wretchedly  affefting  the 
mere  leaf  of  the  Corinthian,  was  bereft  of  every  thing  elfe  that 
could  look  like  what  it  was  called*. 

But  to  return  to  Conftantine.  The  fame  fatality,  which  has 
buried  from  our  knowledge  the  precife  condition  of  architefture 
under  his  patronage  in  his  new  metropolis,  has  equally  deprived 
us  of  many  evidences  concerning  it  in  other  fituations.  At  Ni- 
comedia,  which  had  rifen  in  a  manner  under  the  forming  hands 
of  Dioclefian,  and  had  been  for  the  mofl  part  his  favourite 
refidence,  Conftantine  built  among  other  ftru6lures  a  church, 
which  is  fpoken  of  as  very  magnificent ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
overthrown,  along  with  the  reft  of  the  city,  by  an  earthquakef. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem  is  ftill  in 
being,  and  has  generally  been  faid  to  have  owed  it's  foundation 
to  Helena  the  mother  of  Conftantine,  in  confequence  of  having 
found  there,  or  having  believed  that  flie  found,  the  true  crofs 
of  Chrift,  when  her  piety  led  her  to  that  city  about  the  year  326. 
That  account  may  be  granted,  although  we  muft  conclude  that 
the  church  was  compleated  by  Conftantine,  by  whom  at  leaft  it 
■was  confecrated,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  year  335  J. 
That  ftru6lure  has  often  been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  epoch 

•  See  Whcler's  Travels.  t  Philoftorg.  Ecclef.  Hift.  lib.  4.  c,  10.  p.  70. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  p.  474. 
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in  architefture,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  been  confidered  by 
fome  as  exhibiting  lubftantially  to  the  prefent  day  the  formation 
given  to  it  by  it's  founder.  And  we  conceive  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  does  exhibit  fome  ftrong  and  clear  portions  of  the  tafte 
purfued  in  the  age  of  that  emperor,  and  for  which  we  have 
looked  fo  much  in  vain  at  Conftantinople.  It  is  the  only  build- 
ing kft,  we  believe,  in  the  Eaft  that  does  this.  Nor  is  it  fur- 
prizing  that  Jerufalem  fhould  afford  thofe  remains  of  fo  diftant 
an  age  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Conflantinople,  although 
both  have  experienced  the  fame  vicilfitudes  of  fortune,  and  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  fame  infidel  mailers  for  nearly  the  fame 
length  of  time  ;  while  the  ftrutlure  of  which  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing  in  Jerufalem  has  not  been  without  fuffering  it's  own  parti- 
cular difafters.  For  we  mud  confider  what  fuperior  advantages 
that  ftru6ture  has  derived  from  the  unremitting  piety  of  Chriftians, 
both  emperors  and  people,  which  has  watched  over  it ;  from  it's 
having  efcaped  the  d^folations  of  earthquakes  and  fires ;  from 
the  fofter  treatment,  and  in  fome  refpefts  the  implied  protec- 
tion, fhewn  to  it  by  it's  infidel  rulers  ;  from  the  feveral  religious 
eftablifhments  formed  within  it's  walls,  and  appropriated  to  the 
reliorious  of  different  countries,  which  have  conneSed  thofe  coun- 
tries  with  it's  interefl;  ;  and,  not  leaft  of  all,  from  the  natural 
ftrength  of  it's  fituation  calculated  to  refill  the  depredations  of 
time,  fince  a  great  part  of  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  of  Cal- 
vary, which  becomes  it's  bed,  it's  lining,  or  it's  defence,  and 
gives  the  fhape  to  many  of  it's  chapels  or  apartments. 

Yet  with  thofe  advantages  to  carry  down  to  the  latefl;  ages 
many  portions  of  it's  original  works,  it  mull  not  be  looked  upon 
now  as  the  defign  of  Conftantine,  at  leafl  in  it's  external  form  ; 
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nor  is  it's  {lru6lure  iti  every  part  to  be  taken  as  a  fample  of  the 
architefture  which  was  purfued  in  the  earlier  flages  of  the 
Eaftern  empire.  The  faft  is,  that  the  original  flrufture  fell  a 
facrifice  at  the  inveftigation  of  the  Jews,  as  we  are  alTured  by 
Al  Makrize  a  Mohamedan  writer,  to  the  irreligious  frenzy  of  Al 
Hakem  the  Khalif  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  between  the  years  403 
and  405  of  the  Hegira,  or  1012  and  1014  of  the  Chriftian  aera. 
That  monfler  of  cruelty  and  folly  needed  not  the  infligation  of 
that  people  to  commit  that  devaftation,  for  which  he  fhewed 
himfelf  ready  enough  by  adding  to  it  the  deftruflion  of  no  lefs 
than  30,000  other  religious  edifices  in  Syria  and  Egypt  belong- 
ing not  only  to  Chriflians,  but  to  Jews  and  Mohamedans  too  ; 
indifcriminately  fweeping  away  every  thing  that  w^as  appendant 
to  religion,  and  leaving  neither  friends  nor  foes  to  boaft  a  fu- 
perior  interefl;  in  his  feelings.  Before  his  death,  however, 
wounded  by  his  confcience,  or  at  leafl  becalmed  by  the  excefs 
to  which  his  fury  had  gone,  he  permitted  the  Chrillians  to  re- 
build their  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and 
allowed  them  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  with  all  the 
former  privileges  given  to  that  revered  foundation*. 

To  that  period  we  muft  refer,  for  aught  appears  in  hiflory 
to  the  contrary,  the  ereftion  of  the  prefent  edifice  in  Jerufalem, 
or  of  all  thofe  parts  which  were  more  eafily  capable  of  being 
deflroyed,  and  among  thofe,  mod  certainly  the  front  or  exter- 
nal ftrufture.  From  that  period  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  damaged  by  Saladin,  who  recovered  the  city  from 
the   fucceffors  of  Godfrey  Bullein  in  A,  D.  1187,  unlefs  it  be 

*  Al  Makin,  p.  261.    Jam.  Abul.  fed  in  Chron.  ad  An.  Heg.  4I4« 
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true  that  the  tower  did  terminate  in  a  fteeple  containing  bells, 
and  that  Saladin  threw  down  both  the  one  and  the  other  from 
his  averfion  to  the  latter*.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  much  afFe6led  by  the  wars  which  enfued  between  the 
Eg)'ptian  Moflems  and  the  Franks,  to  the  latter  of  whom  that 
city  was  ceded  by  treaty  in  A.  D,  1228;  for  we  are  exprefsly 
told,  that  when  that  treaty  was  made,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  a  few  buildings  adjoining  to  it  were  found  entire 
amidfl;  the  ruins  in  which  the  reft  of  the  city  was  involved f. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider,  that  in  that 
event,  as  well  as  in  the  former  fuccefs  of  Godfrey  Bullein  in 
A.  D.  1099,  the  pofleffion  of  that  Holy  Sepulchre  no  lefs  than 
of  the  city  itfelf  was  the  obje6l  fought  by  the  Chriftians  without, 
who  wiflied  of  courfe  to  gain  it  uninjured,  and  that  the  fecurity 
of  it  was  guarantied,  as  one  may  fay,  by  the  Saracens  within, 
who  knew  that  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  approbarion  of  the  Khalif 
himfelf,  and  reconfirmed  by  his  prote6lion. 

The  defign  or  view  of  that  ftru6lure,  which  is  eafily  confulted 
in  the  plates  that  are  given  of  it,  particularly  in  Sandy's  Travels, 
carries  it's  own  proof  that  the  main  part  of  it  arofe  in  the  gera 
in  which  the  Mohamedan  writers  above  quoted  have  afferted 
that  it  was  rebuilt ;  for  it  participates  of  that  various  difpofition 
in  architefture,  which  had  been  gathering  in  various  periods  of 
the  Eaftern  empire,  fometimes  lefs,  fometimes  more,  and  fome- 
times  altogether  departing  from  every  thing  that  might  challenge 
the  fpirit  and  the  name  of  Grecian.  At  the  fame  time  there  are 
parts  of  the  ftrufture,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the  age  of 
Conflantine. 

•  Sandy's  Trav.  p.  125.  +  See  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  V.  3.  p.  606. 
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In  the  conftruftion  of  die  circular  building  at  the  weft  end, 
which  environs  the  flruclure  of  the  interior  fepulchre  itfelf,  and 
which  ftands  upon  a  number  of  fquare  columns  in  two  different 
heights,  ftronger  if  poflible  than  Tufcan,  although  of  no  exaft 
order,  but  fupporting  a  cornice,  and  forming  a  cloifter  above 
and  below  ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  Mofaic  figures  in  niches  between 
the  upper  gallery  and  the  cornice  which  terminates  the  top  of 
the  wall  ;  nor  to  mention  the  regular  Corinthian  columns  with 
entablatures,  which  contribute  to  decorate  the  infide  of  that 
ftrufture,  we  fee  a  workmanfhip  which  never  arofe  in  thofe  ages 
when  the  regularity  of  Grecian  orders  was  gone,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  principles  departing  from  them  either  in  whole  or  in 
part : — we  fee  in  that  ftrufture  an  exemplification  of  thofe 
-curious  and  enriched  pannels  in  marble  on  the  infide  walls, 
which  are  fo  highly  fpoken  of  in  all  the  eaftern  edifices  of  Con- 
ftantine,  and  of  which  Juftinian  afterwards  gave  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary difplay  in  his  church  of  St.  Sophia : — we  fee  a  cupola 
rifing  over  the  whole  of  that  particular  part  in  all  the  modefty 
of  ancient  principle,  compaft  and  kept  down  within  a  proper 
compafs,  and  open  too,  like  that  of  the  Pantheon*. 

In  the  two  chapels  alfo,  which  run  up  againft  the  rock  of 
Mount  Calvary,  are  feveral  Corinthian  columns,  and  fome  of 
them  very  ftately  indeedt ;  as  there  are  likewife  otliers  in  other 
parts  fupporting  a  cornice, 

Thofe  parts  therefore  muft  have  been  the  work  of  Conftan- 
tine,  for  we  know  of  nothing  done  to  that  edifice  between  the  firfl 

•  See  the  Plate  in  Sandy's  Trav.  p.  169.  t  Scz  ibid.  p.  128,  129. 
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building  of  it  by  that  emperor  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  by  the 
Chriflians  in  the  eleventh  century. 

But  in  thofe  parts  there  are  fome  peculiarities,  which  compel  us 
to  refer  them  to  the  ageof  Conftantine,  of  whofe  architecture  it  is 
the  proper  charafter,  that  with  fome  corre6tnefs  there  are  great 
irregularities,  with  a  general  Ihew  of  the  orders  there  M'ere  con- 
fiderable  deviations  from  their  principles. 

The  bafes  of  thofe  columns  are  neither  all  alike,  nor  are  they 
fuch  as  even  later  Rome,  and  much  lefs  Greece,  ever  faw  under 
a  Corinthian  Ihaft,  nor  perhaps  under  any  fhaft ;  they  feem 
nearer  to  a  Doric  bafe  than  to  any  other,  and  yet  they  are  but 
a  baflard-Doric,  confifting  of  a  plinth,  a  large  torus,  a  fcotia, 
and  a  fmaller  torus.  But  from  that  fource,  or  from  the  asra  to 
which  it  is  related,  we  eafily  trace  the  fame  deviation  from  regu- 
lar principle  through  fubfequent  periods ;  we  fee  it  near  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards  in  the  rude  and  negligent 
pillar  of  Marcian,  and  we  follow  it  at  the  diftance  of  another 
century  into  the  St.  Sophia  of  Juftinian,  only  a  little  varied  there 
into  a  fillet  above  a  large  torus,  and  multiplied  into  four  diffe- 
rent heights  of  thefe  decreafing  gradually  in  their  circumference 
as  they  rife,  till  the  uppermoft  courfe  receives  the  fhaft  in  it's 
own  proportion. 

Neither  are  thofe  columns,  although  affeftingthe  fame  capital, 
all  alike  in  their  formation.  It  was  a  ftrange  thought  to  ereft 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  two  chapels  abovementioned, 
and  as  it  were  dividing  the  one  from  the  other,  not  a  Corinthian 
pillar  like  thofe  in  the  fame  line  on  either  fide  which  bound  each 
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exuemlly  of  the  diapels,  but  two  rods  or  Clicks,  as  they  appear 
to  be,  joined  together  and  tied  for  greater  flrength,  as  they  had 
need  to  be,  by  two  courfes  of  fillets  diflant  about  a  fifth  part  of 
their  height  from  the  capital.  But  we  fee  the  fame  kind  of  co- 
lumn, fometimes  double,  and  fometimes  fingle,  which  is  ftill 
more  eccentric  and  alarming,  placed  among  Corinthian  ones  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia*,  and  receiving  arches  that  fpring  from 
them. 

In  thofe  chapels  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  the  arches 
that  rofe  from  the  columns  do  not  perhaps  bear  much  weight, 
as  they  feem  to  terminate  in  the  rock  above.  But  a  very  An- 
gular circumftance  was  introduced,  unknown  in  the  like  cafe  both 
to  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  that  is,  a  kind  of  naked  tranfbm 
or  architrave,  unconnefted  with  any  other  work,  was  thrown 
acr6fs  the  three  main  pillars  on  a  line  with  the  abacus  over  their 
capitals.  If  that  was  done  as  a  fort  of  terminating  line  to  the 
eye,  it  was  needlefs  and  ungraceful,  as  the  arches  above  afforded 
a  better.  And  if  it  were  placed  there  to  ftrengthen  and  keep 
upright  the  joined  flips  of  columns  in  the  middle,  as  we  have 
feen  iron  rods  running  between  pillars  in  ftruftures  called  Go- 
thic, it  only  condemned  more  decidedly  the  want  of  principle 
which  introduced  thofe  infirmities. 

One  thing  more  we  fliall  obferve  upon  thofe  columns  in  the 
fituation  abovementioned,  that  the  capitals  of  many  of  them  are 
poor  and  meagre  ;  and  they  are  alfo  terminated  with  a  ftrange 
novelty  by  a  ftrange  double  of  abacus  above,  the  lower  one  fink- 

*  See  tie  plate  in  the  Appendix  to  Ball's  Antiq.  cf  Conftantinople,  p.  288. 
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ing  in  a  fort  of  obtufe  angle  into  the  head  of  the  foliage,  and 
without  any  conceivable  purpofe  breaking  into  the  richnefs,  the 
beauty,  and  the  ftrength  exprefled  in  it's  eflablifhed  difpofition. 
This  laft  point  of  innovation  we  do  not  indeed  remember  to  have 
feen  followed  in  any  other  inflance ;  but  the  hungry  capital  on 
the  pillar  of  Marcian  will  fhew  us  that  the  firft  was  not  loft 
on  the  next  generation. 

Thofe  evidences  of  departure  from  better  principles  were  un- 
doubtedly encreafed  by  many  others  no  lefs  fingular  and  eccen- 
tric, if  time  and  accidents  had  fuffered  us  to  know  them  by 
fparing  equally  other  edifices  of  the  fame  sra.  But  while  we 
cannot  refufe  our  attention  to  thofe  evidences  which  have  been 
mentioned,  it  muft  not  be  underflood  that  the  archite6lure  of 
that  sera  was  feen  in  a  total  departure  from  thofe  better  princi- 
ples. Some  proofs  of  them  appear  amidfl  the  iroperfeftions 
which  have  been  noticed,  and  proofs  which  befpeak  the  work- 
manfhip  of  men  who  flil!  retained  fome  impreffion  from  the  ar- 
chitefture  of  Rome.  In  the  conftru61ion  of  the  interior  fepul- 
chre  itfelf  are  the  clear  features  of  Roman  defign,  which  afiure 
us  that  fo  far  as  concerns  that  part  of  the  general  fabric,  it  mull 
have  been  the  work  of  Conftantine.  There  are  ten  fmall  pillars, 
but  proportionable  enough  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  running 
externally  round  the  circular  fweep  of  it's  farther  extremity,  and 
fupporting  a  cornice  with  which  the  wall  of  the  fepulchre  ter- 
minates above.  As  thofe  pillars  adjoin  to  the  wall,  they  feem 
to  have  been  calculated  more  for  the  fake  of  fupporting  that 
cornice  than  of  any  ornament  immediately  derived  from  them- 
felves.  Befides  thefe,  on  the  middle  of  the  roof,  which  is  flat, 
there  rifes  a  beautiful  little  cupola  covered  with  lead,  and  fup- 

VoL.  II.  Ff 
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ported  by  fix  double,  but  fmall,  Corinthian  columns  of  pollfhed 
porphyry.  Above  the  arches,  which  fpring  from  thefe  columns 
in  every  fpace,  is  raifed  a  modeft  cornice  fomewhat  enriched, 
and  very  luitable  to  the  object.  Of  the  cupola  we  fhall  fay 
nothing,  becaufe  cupolas  were  affefted  not  only  by  Saracens,  but. 
for  a  long  time  by  all  that  followed  the  Roman  manner,  as  will 
be  feen  when  we  come  in  the  next  chapter  to  difcufs  the  archi- 
tefture  of  modern  times ;  yet  the  cupola  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking  is  not  without  an  evidence  that  it  was  not  Saracenic, 
at  leaft,  becaufe  it  is  not  elevated  in  the  manner  purfued  by  the 
Saracens  after  the  firft  great  example  given  by  Juftinian  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  it  is  more  low  and  moderate,  and  is  kept 
within  the  neceffary  loading  of  the  hemifphere,  as  it  is  feen  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  as  it  was  managed  in  all  the  fabrics  of  the 
ancients  in  which  it  appeared  *.  When,  however,  we  fee  that 
cupola  with  it's  cornice  below  rifing  from  coupled  columns,  it 
brings  our  recolleftion  immediately  to  the  beautiful  cupola  of 
the  church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome,  which  was  conftrufted  in 
like  manner  on  double  columns,  although  with  fome  variation 
from  that  in  Jerufalem,  as  thofe  columns  were  within  ;  we  recol- 
left  that  the  fame  church  of  St.  Agnes,  if  hiftorians  are  not 
miflaken,  was  erefted  by  Conftantine  himfelf  out  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings  +  ;  and  therefore  we  make  no  difficulty  to  con- 
clude that  the  cupola  of  the  interior  fepulchre  derived  it's  idea 
from  that  of  St.  Agnes,  under  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  been  familiar,  and  perhaps  under  the  direftion  of  a  prince 
who  had  been  in  the  way  of  admiring  it ;  we  are  convinced  that 
no  Saracenic  architefls  would  ever  have  thought  of  erefting  a 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  292.  t   Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  14.  p.  27.  lib.  20. 

p.  172.  lib.  21.  p.  178.     Phlloftorg.  p.  62.     Nardinl  Rom.  Antiq.  p,  174. 
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cupola  in  fuch  a  ftyle ;  and  confequently  we  refer  wkhout  fcru- 
ple  the  origin  of  tliat  which  we  have  been  defcribing  to  the  age 
of  it's  Imperial  founder,  more  efpecially  when  it's  general  merit 
appears  evidently  to  have  been  borrowed. 

If  in  this  mixed  way  the  architefls  of  that  emperor  condu6led 
their  defigns,  and  if  we  may  confider  thefe  portions  of  that  great 
fabric  as  remains  of  the  tafte  that  was  purfued  in  his  age,  the 
front  view  of  it  will  lead  us  with  no  lefs  certainty  to  the  age  in 
which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  rebuilt.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft 
not  wonder  if  in  that  front,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  interior 
parts,  there  fliould  be  found  a  degree  of  mixture  of  fome  things 
referable  to  it's  firft  age  with  much  more  that  evidently  belongs 
to  the  period  in  which  it  was  rebuilt ;  as  the  Chriflians  in  the 
rebuilding  of  it  would  naturally  avail  themfelves  of  as  much  of 
the  old  materials  as  they  could  make  fit  for  ufe,  or  as  their  no- 
tions of  architefture  would  difpofe  them  to  employ^ 

Thus,  at  the  two  doors  of  entrance  are  three  clufters  of  co- 
lumns affeeiing  to  be  Corinthian,  but  in  the  coarfenefs  of  their 
fhape,  and  in  the  leannefs  of  their  capitals,  very  like  fome  of 
thofe  pillars  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  two  chapels,  and 
cluftered  as  fome  of  thofe  are  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  if  thefe  had 
not  been  found  ready-made  by  the  rebuilders  in  the  eleventh 
century,  they  would  not  have  been  made  originally  then. 

Alfo,  over  the  capitals  of  thefe  columns  there  runs  a  tranfom 
or  architrave  fomewhat  like  that  which  we  have  already  defcnbed 
in  the  two  chapels,  but  much  richer,  and  forming  a  bottom- 
llring  to  two  femicircular  fan-lights  above,  which  throw  light 
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into  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  It  might  appear  doubtful, 
whether  thofe  tranfbms  were  of  the  age  of  Conftantine,  or  of  a 
modern  age,  and  confequently  whether  that  which  is  in  the  two 
chapels,  with  fome  other  things  that  are  found  there,  might  not 
owe  it's  fituation  to  a  later  period,  if  this  tranfom  in  the  front 
were  not  more  finifhed  by  terminating  in  a  little  cornice  than 
either  Saxon  or  Norman  builders  generally  aimed  at,  and  too 
much  enriched  with  hiflorical  fculptures  to  have  come  from 
Saracenic  hands ;  and  therefore  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  thofe  days  would  not  have  ftudied  that  drefs,  if  chance 
had  not  thrown  it  in  their  way. 

There  is  alfo  a  firing  of  cornice  running  round  the  tower,  of 
which  we  fliall  I'peak  prefently,  under  every  ftory  or  height  of 
windows  i  this  is  rather  fingular  in  Saxon  or  Norman  towers, 
and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  would  have  been  introduced 
here,  if  the  ©Id  materials  had  not  invited  it. 

With  thefe  exceptions,  and  perhaps  a  few  others  not  very  im- 
portant, the  general  face  of  the  external  ftrufture  befpeaks  the 
tafte  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Saxon,  rather  than  any 
other,  but  drelfed  a  little  by  the  aid  of  materials  which  the 
hand  of  time,  arad  the  more  furious  hand  of  frenzy,  had  not 
rendered  ufelefs. 

The  tower,  which  we  have  jufl  mentioned,  Hands  at  the  weft 
end  ;  and  is  known  to  be  a  Saxon  produftion.  Every  circum- 
ftance  attaches  it  to  that  ftyle.  The  windows  and  openings,  and 
their  arches,  were  fuch  as  the  Saxons  ufed  at  all  times.  If  fome 
of  thofe  arches  do  not  terminate  in  a  femicircle,  they  are  nar- 
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rowed  very  little  towards  the  top,  but  none  of  them  are  pointed. 
In  thofe  windows  that  are  of  a  wider  form,  as  in  the  lowed  ftory 
of  the  tower,  are  three  or  four  fhort  and  thick  round  pillars 
attached  to  the  wall  fo  high  as  to  the  fpringing  of  the  arch,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  balufters,  but  intended  for  the  purpofe  of 
raifing  upon  them  little  circular  fan-lights  within  the  compafs  of 
the  arch  above.  In  general  the  windows  are  narrow,  and  divided 
by  ftone-mullions,  whofe  arms  extend  acrofs  to  either  fide  of 
the  opening  in  a  kind  of  circular  compafs  which  (hortened  and 
darkened  ftill  more  the  opening,  leaving  the  fpace  between  the 
top  of  thofe  mullions  and  the  centre  of  the  arch  above  to  be 
filled  up  with  ftone-work ;  the  opening  on  either  fide  of  the 
mullion  feems  to  have  been  latticed. 

Thefe  circumfiances  are  exa6lly  conformable  to  the  account 
which  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  has  given  of  the  Saxon  ftyle  of 
building  prevalent  in  Chriftendom  at  the  time  when  we  fuppofe 
that  part  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  have  been  re- 
built, and  which  explains  with  great  precifion  what  is  apparent 
in  that  tower.  He  fays,  "  the  mode  of  building  in  that  age  was 
"  ftrong  and  good,  not  much  altered  from  the  Roman.  Wc 
"  have  fome  examples  of  that  ancient  Saxon  manner,  which 
"  was  with  piers  or  round  pillars  much  ftronger  than  Tufcan, 
"  round-headed  arches  and  windows,  which  were  narrow  and 
"  latticed*". 

The  charadler  here  given  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  of  thofe 
ancient  buildings,  that  they  were  ftrong  and  good,  is  verified  in 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  296.  297. 
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the  whole  flriifture  now  before  us,  and  efpecially  in  it's  tower, 
which  ahhough  it  had  {Liflered  fome  ruin  at  the  top  when  Sandys 
faw  it  in  A.D.  ifSii,  mod  probably  owed  that  ruin  not  fo  much 
to  the  natiHcil  injuries  of  time,  as  to  the  injury  done  to  it  long  be- 
fore by  Saladin  on  account  of  it's  bells,  and  perhaps  in  diflike  of 
it's  steeple  too,  which  it  might  have  had,  and  yet  be  a  Saxon 
flruflure,  ccnformahly  to  innumerable  examples.  In  another 
obfervation  Sir  Chriilopher  feems  to  be  rather  niifiakcn,  when 
he  fays,  "  that  the  buildings  of  thofe  ages  were  without  "  but- 
"  trefles,  only  with  thicker  walls*."  If  that  were  meant  of 
thofe  ancient  buildings  in  England,  or  if  it  were  not  meant  to  be 
afferted  with  refpedl  to  towers,  it  might  be  better  founded;  but 
the  huge  buttrelles  of  the  tower  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire  is  a  direft 
contradidtion  to  the  affertion. 

It  may  feem  rather  flrange,  when  we  have  feen  a  cupola  at  the 
weft  end  condufted  in  the  chafle  fpirit  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
eaft  end  fliould  exhibit  another  of  a  veiy  different  complexion: 
but  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  eaft  end  having  been  more  ruined 
than  the  weft,  the  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  rebuilt  pre- 
vailed over  the  deeper  ftudies  of  the  ancients,  and  made  the  mo- 
dern conftruftion  of  cupolas  more  eflimable  to  their  minds.  That 
they  fhould  prefer  a  cupola  there,  was  natural,  as  it  anfwered  bet- 
•ter  to  the  other  end ;  but  that  eaflern  cupola  is  considerably  more 
elevated  than  the  other.  Having  raifed  it  fo  much  higlier  above 
the  roof,  they  feem  to  have  been  concerned  about  the  means  of 
afcending  on  the  outfide  to  the  top,  for  the  purpofes  either  of 
<:uriofity  or  repair.     For  we  cannot  oih.rwiie  account  for  thofe 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  297. 
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Jittle  fteps  projeaing  from  the  cupola,  which  rife  by  a  kind  of 
circular  fweep  to  it's  fummit*.    Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  thefe, 
they  certainly  befpeak  a  clumfinefs  of  idea,  which  no  purer  age 
would  have  admitted.     The  ancients  were  in  no  need  to  concern 
themfelves  with  fuch  a  thought :  and  even  the  Imperial  reftorer 
of  St.  Sophia,  having  determined  to  confult  magnificence  in  a 
much  higher  and  bolder  elevation  of  it's  cupola,  w^as  too  refined 
to  mar  that  magnificence  by  any  thing  fo  coarfe  and  ungraceful. 
But  the  fhape  of  that  eaftern  cupola  is  alfo  remarkable,  and  carries 
a  further  evidence  of  it's   being  much  more  modern  than  the 
other.     For  it  is  floped  more  towards  a  regular  point  than  the 
ancient  cupolas  were,  which  were  kept  down  in  a  broader  round, 
and  rather  flattened  at  the  top,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  weftern  cupola  of  this  very  building. 

We  {hall  only  add  further  concerning  the  front  of  that  temple 
at  Jerufalem,  that  it  has  no  pediment,  nor  is  there  fo  much  as  a 
cornice  feen  to  finifli  the  walls,  but  only  a  fimple  moulding  or 
fillet  garniflied  with  a  little  fcroll.     So  fingular  an  example,  and 
fo  foreign  from  any  thing  that  had  been  ftudied  by  the  ancients 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  or  that  had  been   purfued  by  thofe  who 
came  foon  after  them,  or  who  had  feen  and  confidered  their  works, 
can  leave  no  doubt  to  what  age  we  muft  afcribe  fo  much  at  leaft 
of  that  immenfe  fabric  as  relates  to  it's  front  vievr.     The  archi- 
tedure  of  Conflantine  muft;  have  been  firangely  perverted  from 
all  that  his  artifts  had  contemplated  to  what  had  never  been 
placed  within  their  view,  if  fuch  a  finifiiing  as  that  could  have 
come  from  their  hands.     But  the  Mohamedan  writers  muft;  have 

*  Sandy's  Trav.  p.  125. 
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known  what  they  afiTerted;  nor  does  there  appear  any  reafonable 
caufe  why  their  relation  (hould  be  doubted.  They  could  have 
no  objeft  to  ferve  by  reprefenting  the  original  temple  as  deftroy- 
ed,  if  it  had  not  been  fo,  at  lead  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  flill  lefs 
would  they  have  been  likely  to  charge  the  dellruftion  of  it  on  a 
Mohamedan  prince,  if  he  had  not  done  it. 

With  that  celebrated  temple  our  inquiries  into  the  architeflure 
of  Imperial  ages  at  Jerufalcm  mufl  ceafe.  The  mifchiefs  occafi- 
oned  by  time  and  public  confufions  have  prevented  thofe  in- 
quiries from  being  extended  to  other  public  and  religious  edifices 
ere6ied  there  in  times  pofterior  to  that  of  Conflantine,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Eudocia  the  wife  of  Theodofius*.  Thofe  edifices 
have  long  ago  experienced  the  fame  ruinat  Jerufalem,  which  the 
works  of  the  fame  age  have  undergone  at  Conllantinople. 

We  muft  therefore  pafs  on  to  the  reign  of  Juflinian,  whofe 
church  of  St.  Sophia  becomes  another  epoch  in  architefture  not 
lefs  diftinguifhed  by  it's  Angularity  than  any  before  it.  That  ex- 
traordinary edifice  enables  us  yet  to  fee  the  great  features  and 
component  parts  of  the  form  which  it  obtained  from  that  empe- 
ror. Some  damages  were  fuflained  by  it  from  an  earthquake  or 
two  foon  after  it's  completion,  but  thofe  were  repaired  without  any 
material  alteration  to  it's  form,  or  to  the  fpirit  of  it's  architecture. 
Some  depredations  were  committed  in  earlier  times  upon  it's  or- 
naments, but  the  more  fubflantial  ones,  and  the  mofl  diftinguifh- 
ed, have  ftill  been  left.  Since  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
molque,  fome  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  more  efpecially  in 

*  Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  V.  i6.  p.  552. 
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curious  and  lofty  fpires  of  a  piece  witb  the  archite6lure  of  the 
Turks,  which  is  reducible  to  no  regular  principles :  but  thofe  ad- 
ditions have   not  invaded  the  general  fyftem   of  the  (Irufture; 
they  are  chiefly  detached,  and  feem  more  immediately  calculated 
to  difplay  at  an  exalted  height  the  great  Mahometan  crefcent. 
Comparing  the  defcription  of  that  church  by  Petrus  Gyllius  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  the  firft  accounts  of  it  by  Procopius,  Aga- 
thius,  Paulus  Florus,  and  Evagrius,  we  have  reafon  to  difbelieve 
the  reports  of  the  Turks,  that  it  was  originally  ten  times  larger 
than  when  it  was  feen  by  Petrus  Gyllius.     This  lafl;  writer  folves 
their  miflake  by  fuppofing  that  they  included  in  that  edifice  the 
palaces,  the  manfions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  habitations  of  the 
priefts,  which  once  adjoined  to,  and  feemed  to  make  a  part  of 
it's  fcite*.    He  affures  us  that  every  part  of  the  old  church  men- 
tioned by  Procopius  was  then  (landing,  except  the  eaft;ern  por- 
tico ;  in  the  place  of  which,  probably  throwndown  by  an  earth- 
quake, was  erefted  that  huge  lump  of  building,  which  ferves  to 
fupport  the  eaft  end  of  the  church. 

We  have  faid  that  this  diflinguifhed  flrufture  offers  a  new 
epoch  in  the  art  of  building.  Every  circumftance  which  led  the 
way  to  it,  or  attended  it's  execution,  bids  us  to  confider  it  in 
that  view.  It  was  the  confummation  of  all  thofe  innovating 
ideas,  for  we  cannot  call  them  principles,  which  from  the  birth 
of  Conftantinople  at  lead  had  been  gathering  as  excrefcences 
from  the  great  body  of  Greek  and  Roman  principles  :  farther 
liberties  than  were  taken  with  thofe  principles  in  that  ftru6lure 
could  not  well  be  purfued  with  the  colour  of  preferving  thofe 

♦  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 
Vol.  II.  Gg 
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principles  at  all  :  with  more  plainnefs^  and  in  a  fmaller  fcale, 
thofe  liberties  needed  not  to  be  carried  much  farther,  in  order 
:to  make  up  that  peculiar  charafter  of  building  in  the  Eaft,  which 
we  call  the  old  Greek  way,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  ancient 
way  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  from  that  aera  became  the  ruling 
charafter  not  only  in  the  Eaft,  but  alfo  in  Italy,  whofe  wretched 
fate  had  left  her  no  alternative  but  the  employment  of  Eaftem 
artifts.  Indeed  the  influence  extended  to  archite6lure  by  that 
church  of  St.  Sophia  i^  hardly  to  be  defcribed.  It's  fpirit  reach- 
.ed  to  the  Saracens  of  Spain  ;  and  to  that  fpirit  in  many  circum- 
flances  may  be  traced  what  afterwards  appeared  in  the  ftyle 
denominated  Gothic.  It  affords  a  ftriking  proof,  that  when 
once  a  departure  is  made,  in  architecture  at  leaft,  from  the 
purity  of  eftabliflied  principles,  a  door  is  opened  to  licentious 
confequences  which  are  beyond  calculation. 

We  are  therefore  to  confider  that  church  as  the  grand  effort 
of  the  age  for  the  difplay  of  all  that  was  then  conceived  moft 
high  and  ingenious  in  architecture,  and  for  the  difplay  of  it  in 
tlife  larg^ft  fcale.  The  firft  talents  in  the  country  were  brought 
together  for  the  accompliflimeiit  of  that  defign,  which  employed 
feventeen  years  under  the  direftion  of  Anthemius  the  firft  archi- 
tect of  that  period*.  No  encouragements  were  wanting  to  in- 
genuity, no  expence  was  fpared  or  regarded  ;  it  coft  no  lefs  than 
thirty-four  millions  of  goldf  4  in  the  language  of  fome  hiftorians, 
it  exhaufted  the  treafure  of  the  empire  J.  So  elevated  was  Juf- 
■tinian  by  the  completion  of  that  edifice,  that  when  it  was  confe- 

*  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  f  Hift.  du  Serail.     D.  Baudierc. 
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crated,  joining  his  own  praifes  to  thofe  of  the  deity,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  Solomon,  I  have  outdone  thee*". 

Of  all  the  public  buildings  ere6led  by  Juflinian,  whofe  for- 
tune it  was,  befides  many  original  ereftions,  to  rebuild  almofl 
every  thing  that  was  ancient f,  hardly  any  thing  is  now  left 
but  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  to  tell  us  what  their  archite6lure 
was.  The  church  of  the  martyrs  Sergius  and  Bacchus  feems 
to  have  been  {landing,  and  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  mofque, 
when  Petrus  Gyllius  was  at  Conftantinople  J.  But  we  can- 
not confider  that  or  any  other  of  thofe  buildings  as  contri^ 
buting  to  that  epoch  in  architefture  of  which  we  have  fpoken ;: 
neither  did  they  difprove  it,  although  the  orders  might  have 
been  executed  more  juflly  in  them  than  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia.  For  none  of  thofe  other  buildings  entered  into 
the  views  of  ambition,  founded  on  great  and  daring  novelty, 
which  raifed  the  church  lafl;  mentioned  as  a  fignal,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  an  everlafting  monument  to  mark  the  enterprize  of  it's 
founder :  thofe  other  edifices  had  gained  their  eftablifhments  be- 
fore: the  church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  as  well  as  fome 
others,  was  built  by  him  before  he  arrived  at  the  Imperial 
dignity  §;  To  follow  the  Greek  orders  with  chaftity  had  long 
ceafed  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  Greeks  who  lived  in  thofe  times, 
and  who  conceived  a  higher  ambition  in  making  thofe  orders 
fubfervient  to  their  own  caprices :  the  orders  therefore  were  not 
relinquifhed,  but  they  obtained  a  drefs  and  a  fliape  which  no 
ancient  Greek  would  ever  have  given  them,  and  which  could 

*  Millet's  Anc.  Hift.  V.  a.  p.  517.  t  Procop.  de  ^dif. 

t  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  §  Ibid. 
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never  enter  into  the  principles  of  their  conftltution.  For  in- 
ftance  ;  *in  the  church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  which  kept  as 
near  to  the  truth  of  it's  order,  the  Ionic,  as  any  other  of  thofe 
times,  the  tops  of  the  capitals  and  alfo  of  the  pilaflers  were 
decked  out  with  a  foliage,  a  vineal  foliage,  intermixed  with 
cluftered  grapes  ;  which  originated  from  a  wretched  kind  of 
pun,  not  very  honourable  to  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  building,  as 
meaning  to  fhew  that  it  was  dedicated  to  a  Bacchus. 

The  fafl  was,  they  were  bent  upon  elegance,  but  inftead  of  the 

eleo-ance  which  was  natural  and  chafle,  they  had  become  devoted 

to  other  kinds  which  were  falfe  and  meretricious.     In  the  purfuit 

of  fuch  a  tafte  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  took  a  ground  infinitely 

more  extended  than  had  ever  been  embraced  by  others.     If  they 

had  their  indulgences,  to  which  the  orders  were  ftretched,  yet 

thofe  indulgences  were  kept  within  moderation;  a  modefty  was 

obferved,  which  left  the  order  apparently  prevalent,  and  the  eye 

apparently  fatisfied,  or  not  violently  offended.     But  in  the  church 

of  St.  Sophia  all  was  unbounded.     It  was  to  go  beyond  every 

thing  in  a  flyle  of  it's  own.     The  objefl  was  to  aflonifh  by  great- 

nefs  founded  on  confiderable  fingularity,  a  vafl  expence,  and  an 

unexampled  height.     In  refpcft  to  height,  it  is  faid  that  when  it 

was  finiflied  by  Juflinian,  "  you  could  fcarce  fee  the  top  as  you 

"  ftood  within  it,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  look  down  it's 

"  deep  defcent  from  above*."     Evagrius,  defcribing  it's  dimen- 

fions,  determined  it's  height  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 

from  the  pavement  to  the  centre  of  the  roof;  and  Petrus  Gyllius^ 

who  got  the  dimenfions  of  it  taken  as  well  as  he  could  by  a 

•  .Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  t  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  3. 
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Turk,  found  very  little  difference  between  his  report  and  that  of 
Evagrius. 

The  roof  was  of  brick,  and  confequently  arched ;  it  was,  of 
courfe,  fupported  at  that  immenfe  height  by  feveral  ranges  of 
columns  and  arches  rifing  in  fuccefhon  one  above  another,  till 
they  reached  the  pitch  for  which  they  were  deftined.     In  that 
diflribution  it  became  vary  apparent  how  low  the  knov/ledge  of 
geometrical  fcience  had  fallen,  the  want  of  which  was  follov/ed 
not  only  by  the  want  of  proportions  almoft  in  all  things,  but  by 
the  want  of  common  principles  in  many.    To  gain  the  elevation 
to  which   the    roof  was  carried,  no  hc'ght  of  fingle  columns 
could  be  effeftual,  they  muft  be  lielped  by   other  heights   of 
columns  and  arches  rifing  to  the  deRined  pitch:    yet   to   pre- 
ferve  the  vaft  expance  which  was  meant  to  be  opened  upon  the 
eye,  an  extraordinary  height  muil  be  given  to  thofe  pillars  more 
efpecially,  which  formed  the  lower  range,  and  at  the  fame  time 
bore  all  the  weight.     That  thofe  pillars  would  want  every  pro- 
portion  to    refill   the   incumbent   preffure,    will    naturally    be 
thought ;  for  if  they  had  been  attentive  to  the  truth  of  propor- 
tion, which  in  fa6l  they  were  not  in  thofe  ages,  they  muft  have 
been  fortunate  indeed  to  have  found  any  marble,  and  much 
lefs  thofe  curious  forts  which  they  were  anxious  to  obtain,  in 
fuch  large  blocks  as  would  have  been  anfwerable  to  the  purpofes 
required.     It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  among  all  thofe  columns 
there  is  not  one  complete  in  any  order. 

We  fhall  not  dwell  on  tlie  fingularlty,  which  could  projeft  the 
idea  of  ftrength  to  the  whole  body  of  an  arch  by  placing  pillars 
underneath  it's  curvature  or  opening ;  and,  what  it  is  ftill  more 
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extraordinary,  pillars  of  equal  fize,  when  the  two  extreme  ones 
ftanding  nearer  to  the  loweft  part  of  the  curvature  rauft  of 
courfe  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  the  two  others  which 
ftand  in  the  middle.  It  is  more  ferious  to  obferve,  that  columns 
flanding  upon  arches  are  in  almofl  every  part  of  that  immenfe 
ftrufture  as  familiar  as  arches  fpringing  upon  columixs; — that 
thofe  arches  very  often  bear  with  one  end  of  their  curvature  on 
a  pillar,  while  the  other  end  is  fupported  by  a  thin  outward  wall ; 
and  fometimes  they  fpring  from  the  fame  pillar  in  different  di- 
reftions  ; — that  the  wall,  on  which  thofe  curvatures  bear,  although 
they  help  to  fupport  the  roof,  is  in  two  fides  of  the  church,  i.  e. 
the  northern  and  fouthern,  full  of  windows,  and  it's  bed 
flrength  is  that  it  rifes  on  two  ranges  of  pillars  one  above  ano- 
ther ;  and  in  the  two  other  fides,  i,  e.  the  eaflern  and  weflern, 
neither  wall  nor  pillar  fupports  the  great  arches  which  bear  up 
thofe  portions  of  the  roof,  but  they  depend  in  each  of  thofe  fides 
on  two  other  arches,  whofe  crown  is  kept  up  by  the  four  pil- 
lars abovementioned,  two  of  which  are  taller  and  two  fhorter*. 
We  fhall  only  juft  notice  for  it's  Angularity  another  idea  purfued 
there  in  all  the  galleries,  of  making  the  columns  in  the  wall  to 
ferve  for  jambs  to  the  windows  ;  a  new,  and  certainly  not  an 
advantageous  office,  more  efpecially  for  columns  whofe  compafs 
meafured  no  lefs  than  fix  feet.  The  windows  in  the  galleries 
one  (hould  fuppofe  had  come  from  Saxon  hands.. 

Juftinian,  or  his  architeft  Anthemius  by  whom  that  great 
fabric  was  finilhed,  appears  to  have  been  anxious  enough  in 
(bme  refpefts  to  give  it  duration,  and  at  leafl  to  fecure  it  from 

*Petr.  Gyll.lib.  2.  c.  4, 
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more  common  accidents  :  for  he  did  not  employ  a  fmgle  rafter 
through  the  whole  building.  But  in  thofe  circumftances  which 
have  been  noticed,  and  in  many  others,  infirmities  were  entail-ed 
upon  it,  which  did  not  wait  for  time  to  prove  them,  and  which 
with  infinite  difficulty  admitted  of  a  cure.  For  the  eaftern  arch, 
before  it  was  finidied,  bore  with  it's  weight  fo  hard  upon  the  parts 
beneath  it,  that  in  all  probability  it  would  have  fallen,  if  the 
architect  had  not  been  very  expeditious  to  finifh  it,  that  it  might 
bear  more  immediately  on  it's  own  curvature,  and  lie  lefs  heavy 
on  the  pillars  which  were  ill  calculated  to  do  their  office  under- 
neath*. The  cafe  was  no  better  with  the  two  northern  and 
fouthern  arches,  which  reded  with  fuch  an  unequal  prelfure  on 
the  pillars  and  foundation,  that  the  tops  of  the  pillars  began  to 
fly  ;  and  thofe  arches  would  have  funk,  if  they  had  not  been 
judicioufly  taken  down,  and  afterwards  replaced,  when  the 
greennefs  and  moiflure  of  the  building  was  fomewhat  abated +. 
By  thofe  means  the  architeft  was  enabled  to  correft  in  fome  de- 
gree the  errors  of  his  own  defign,  and  to  fave  the  flru£lure  from 
immediate  ruin.  But  it  was  not  long  before  other  meafures  be- 
came neceffary  to  fave  it  in  the  fame  reign,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  otiier  architefts,  when  Anthemius  was  dead.  The  infir- 
mities of  the  eaftern  arch  were  relieved  by  other  pillars  more 
proportionable  to  bear  it's  weight;  and  thofe  pillars,  with  the 
arches  that  refted  on  them,  indeed  the  whole  eaftern  fide  of 
the  church,  were  ftill  found  necefiary  to  be  ftrengthened  by 
ereftions  on  the  outfide  of  the  church  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof  in  the  nature  of  buttrefles;J;.  Thofe  buttrefles  were  from 
time  to  time  encreafed  in  their  number,  and  augmented  in  their 

»  Fetr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t  Ibid.  +  Ibid.  lib.  2.  <5.  3. 
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ftrength,  yet  without  curing  effeftually  the  original  errors  of 
the  fabric  ;  for  part  of  the  eaft  end  fell  at  laft,  with  fo  much  of 
the  roof  as  it  had  fupported ;  and  befides  that,  a  tower  which 
was  raifed  above  the  roof,  and  could  have  no  foundation  on 
the  ground,  was  fo  fhattered  that  it  could  not  Hand*. 

Thefe  things  are  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the  errors  of 
an  individual  architeft,  whofe  judgment  was  not  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  but  to  the  fpirit  of  the  age  which  could  fo  plan 
and  execute  that  undertaking  j  in  fa6t,  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure, 
which  had  left  behind  it  all  the  eftabliflied  principles  of  ancient 
orders,  and  all  the  profound  lludies  of  geometry,  in  a  defign 
whofe  magnitude  called  for  the  moft  perfeft  appreheniion  of 
thofe  principles  and  ftudies.  Inftead  of  having  their  fecurity, 
which  would  have  gone  along  with  any  fcale  of  ftrufture,  that 
defign  became  crippled  and  oppreffed  by  it's  own  cumbrous  and 
indigefled  fyftem,  and  it  was  neceflary  almoft  to  bury  it  on  the 
outfide,  that  it  might  preferve  it's  pofture  within. 

•  Petr.  Gyll.  lib.  2.  C..3. 
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BOOK  VII. 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  origin  and  Jirjt  application  of  the  term  "  Gothic' — the  old 
Gothic,  a  degenerated  Roman— fuch  the  archite6lure  of  the 
Goths,  and  Lombards — the  decline  of  the  Roman  into  that  old 
Gothic  manner  exemplified — the  Saxon  architeElurc  a  continua- 
tion of  the  degenerated  Roman — the  Saracenic  in  Spain  or  in 
Sicily,  no  origin  of  what  is  called  modern  Gothic — ?ior  the 
architeB.ure  of  the  Franks,  when  they  became  majlers  of  Gaul — 
that  origin  not  fufficiently  found  in  the  architcBure  of  the 
Normans — the  principles  and  pr ogre fs  of  the  modern  Gothic, 

To  obtain  a  proper  apprehenfion  of  Gothic  architedure,  it  is 
neceflary  to  underftand  the  extent  in  which  the  word  "  Gothic" 
is  ufed  on  that  fubjeft.  Every  man,  who  finds  thut  term  em- 
ployed, is  apt  to  conclude  that  whatever  relations  it  may  have 
befides,  it  was  meant  to  defcribe  feme  manner  of  building  pur- 
fued  by  the  Goths.  "Whether  that  application  was  really  in- 
tended, or  might  properly  be  made,  or  whether  the  Goths  had 
in  facl  any  peculiar  manner  of  building,  which  might  deferve  to 
be  difcriminated,  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  dif- 
cufTion,  It  is  fuflBcient  for  the  prefent  to  obferve,  that  the  term 
*"  Gothic"  had  it's  origin  among  the  Italians,  and  was  more  im- 
VoL.  II.  Hh 
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mediately  intended  by  them  to  exprefs  thofe  ruder  flyles  of 
building,  which  fucceeded  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  forms  in 
their  purer  days.  That  rudenefs  growing  up  in  ofher  branches 
of  the  arts  during  the  declining  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
equally  charafterized  by  the  name  of  "  Gothic".  And  perhaps 
there  was  no  term,  which  might  fo  naturally  have  been  felefted 
by  the  Italians  for  the  general  character  of  that  rudenefs,  as  one 
that  had  relation  to  a  people  againft  whom  they  never  ceafed  to 
inveigh  for  their  long  and  extenfive  triumphs  over  all  the  exem- 
plifications of  lalle  w^hich  had  been  left  in  ancient  Rome. 

In  the  progreis  of  thofe  ruder  flyles  of  archite£lure  we  fliall 
do  right  if  we  look  to  two  different  epochs.  The  firfl  preferved 
fome  vifible  marks  of  relation  to  Greek  and  Roman  principles, 
although  it  corrupted  them.  In  the  latter  an  entire  departure 
from  thofe  principles  took  place,  by  a  fyftem  which  rofe  on 
principles  of  it's  own.  The  former  has  been  commonly  marked, 
at  leaft  by  us,  and  fome  others  in  this  part  of  Europe,  by  the  name 
of  "  Saxon,"  and  has  been  fbmetimes  called  the  "  old  Gothic." 
The  latter,  or  the  "  modern  Gothic,"  is  peculiar  to  fome  other 
people  or  fet  of  architefts,  and  has  been  given  fometimes  to 
the  Goths,  at  other  times  to  the  Saracens,  and  again  to  others 
both  in  the  Eafl:  and  in  the  Weft. 

The  former  of  thefe  fhall  be  firfl;  confidered,. 

If  the  Grecian  orders  were  carried  into  degrees  of  barbarifm 
by  the  Greeks  themfelves  in  the  Eaflern  empire,  we  fliall  not 
wonder  that  thofe,  who  had  only  feen  them  in  their  declcnrion, 
fhould  depart  ftill  more  from  their  purity,  and  exhibit  that  de- 
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clenfion  in  new  examples.  The  Germans  were  thofe  people, 
whofe  various  hordes,  iffuing  in  fucceflive  migrations,  had  over- 
run the  Eaftern  and  Weflern  empire;  and  being  once  eftabliflied, 
they  left  behind  them  monuments  of  their  power,  which  of 
courfe  became  monuments  of  the  declenfion  that  was  not  to  be 
corrected  by  men  in  their  fphere  of  chara6ler.  Vafari,  therefore, 
ftating  the  declenfion  of  architefture  in  ancient  Rome,  has  given 
the  general  name  of  Tedefchi  or  German  to  that  flyle  or  manner 
which  is  now  under  our  confideration  *.  And  when  that  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Saxon  among  us  and  fome  of  our  neighbours, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  their  being  mafters  of  this  country  in 
the  ages  which  were  marked  by  that  ftyle,  as  well  as  the  abun- 
dance of  their  buildings  after  they  became  Chriltians,  might 
contribute  to  eftablifh  that  name. 

It  is  true  that  the  Saxons  were  not  the  firfl;  of  thofe  German 
hordes,  who  broke  into  the  Roman  empire,  and  gave  the  exam^ 
pie  of  a  corrupted  Roman  architecture.  The  Goths  were  earlier 
than  the  Saxons  in  thofe  irruptions,  and  much  earlier  in  a 
converfion  to  Chriflianity,  confequently  much  earlier  in  the  con- 
flruclion  of  religious  edifices,  which  gave  the  mod  numerous 
proofs  of  their  ftyle.  Yet  that  flyle  had  not  any  approach  to 
what  we  underftand  by  Gothic,  of  which  the  pointed  arch  is 
generally  confidered  as  the  leading  feature.  In  whatever  hands 
that  ftyle  appeared,  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  have  been 
diftinguilhed,  whether  of  the  Goths,  or  Saxons,  or  any  other 
Germans,  it  will  be  found  one  and  the  fame  manner  of  building, 
unlefs  it  be  found  more  coarfe  and  corrupted  as  it  went  down  in 
the  order  of  time. 

*  Vafari,  Proemio,  p.  71.  72. 
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In  that  order  of  time  it  M'ill  be  more  regular  that  we  take  a 
view  of  that  manner  of  building  as  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goths.  It  may  pofliby  have  been  thought  flrange,  that  a 
people  fo  barbarous  as  they  have  generally  been  defcribed,  and 
fo  prone  in  Ibme  periods  to  the  deftruftion  of  what  had  been 
built  by  others,  fhould  have  become  noted  in  any  way  by  their 
own  buildings,  or  by  any  works  that  make  men  eminent.  But 
iuftice  has  not  always  been  done  to  them.  They  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  race  univerfally  marked  with  barbarifm,  and 
never  emulating  any  of  that  culture  which  they  beheld  in  thofe 
more  polifhed  people,  among  whom  their  fortune  had  brought 
them.  Neverthelefs  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  teftimonies 
of  that  emulation  are  but  thinly  difperfed  in  their  hiflory,  and 
lie  in  a  (hort  compafs.  The  fruits  of  it,  however,  appear  not  at 
any  time  to  have  been  fuch  as  enabled  them  to  become  the 
founders  of  that  new  ftyle  in  architefture,  which  we  underfland 
by  the  name  of  Gothic.  It  will  be  doing  juftice  to  that  people, 
and  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  fubjeft,  if  we  ftate  what  ap- 
pears in  their  favour. 

They  were  feen  to  the  bell  advantage  under  their  prince  The- 
odoric,  who,  having  compleated  the  fall  of  the  Weftern  empire 
by  the  overthrow  of  Odoacer  in  the  year  493,  became  mafler  of 
Italy,  and  was  thenceforth  acknowledged  as  it's  king.  He  was 
not  to  be  confidered  as  an  ufurper,  although  he  obtained  that 
country  by  conqueft  ;  for  he  was  encouraged  to  invade  it  by  the 
emperor  of  the  Eaft,  who  had  then  the  only  claim  to  it's  fove- 
reignty ;  and  when  his  invafion  had  fucceeded,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  next  emperor,  in  whofe  time  that  fuccefs 
was  effedled,  as   the  jufl   and   lawful   fovereign  of  the   coun- 
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try*.     He  is  not  to  be  pronounced  illiterate,  whatever  his  pre- 
deccfTors  or  his  people  in  general  might  have  been,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  reprefentations  of  him  which  are  given   in   the 
abftrafts  of  Valefiusf  ;  for  he  was  brought  up  not  among  bar- 
barians, but  in   Greece,  and  the   whole  tenor  of  his    condu£l 
befpoke  a  mind  improved  by   a   good  education  J,    as    Enno- 
dius    the   holy  bifhop   of  Pavia  declared  in   an   oration  before 
him,  which  muft  have  been  a  fatire,  had  not  fa6ls  notorioufly 
gone  along  with  the  fpeaker  ^  ;  and  that  fpeaker  too  was  not  par- 
tial to  him  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  for  the  bifhop  was  a  mod 
zealous  ftickler  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  while  Theodoric  and  his 
Goths  were  Arians.     In  him  was  feen  no  fort  of  partiality  for 
barbarians   or   barbarous  inflitutionsjj.     He  retained  the  fame 
laws  and  the  fame  polity  which  had  been  eftablifhed  before  ;  he 
gave  full  toleration  to  religion,  and  in  the  whole  adminiflration 
of  juftice  his  avowed  ambition  was,  that  the  Romans  fhould  wifh 
they  had  come  fooner  under  the  government  of  the  Goths  **.    In 
his  vifit  to  Rome  he  (hewed  a  more  interefting  concern  for  the 
magnificence  of  that  city  than  had  appeared  in  many  of  the 
Ealtem  emperors  when  they  viewed  it ;  he  was  grieved  for  the 
decays  in  it's  walls  and  public   buildings,   and  he  contributed 
largely  towards  their  repairs++.     He  lamented  that  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  (late  forbad  him  the  happinefs  of  taking  that  auguft 
city  under  his  perfonal  prote6iion,  and  making  it  the  feat  of  his 
refidence. 

*  Jornand  de  reb.  Get.  p.   698.     Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  V.  19.  p,  540.     Millot'^ 
Anc.  Hill.  V.  2.  p.  483.  +  Valef.  excerpt,  p.  669. 

+  Millot's  Anc.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  485,  486.  §  Ennod.  in  Panegyr.  p.  290=, 

I  M.llot  ubi.  fup.  ••  Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  V.  19.  p.  540—545. 

+t  Ibid.  p.  548. 
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Looking  on  the  Goths  of  Italy  through  the  mirrour  of  that 
prince,  with  the  additional  afTurance  that  they  were  not  only  hap- 
py under  his  government,  but  diftinguidied  from  the  herd  of  bar- 
barians by  their  fuperior  qualifications*,  although  it  were  much 
overcharged  by  Dion  Caflius  when  he  fays  that  they  were  not 
inferior  in  fcience  to  the  Greeks,  we  find  in  that  people  an  epoch 
very  genial  in  it's  afpeft,  and  favourable  to  the  fupport  of 
whatever  had  been  confidered  by  the  Romans  as  falutary,  im- 
proved, and  elegant. 

That  epoch  did  not  wholly  terminate  with  tliat  prince ;  for 
his  grandfon  and  fucceflbr  Athalaric,  whofe  education  had  been 
attentively  condu6t;ed  by  his  mother  Amalafonta,  fhewed  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  education  by  this  fentiment  frequently  on  his 
tongue,  until  he  was  corrupted  by  his  courtiers,  "  it  is  the  love 
"  of  learning,  and  of  thofe  who  cultivate  and  teach  it,  which 
"  diflinguifhes  civilized  from  barbarous  nations +."  Neither  was 
it  in  that  Athalaric  or  in  Theodoric  himfelf,  that  thofe  aufpicious 
traits  of  mind  were  firft  feen  among  the  Goths.  Alaric  a  cen- 
tury before  at  the  head  of  his  Vifigoths,  who  were  only  different 
branches  from  the  fame  root,  was  not  a  barbarian  but  in  name  : 
there  are  on  record  inllances  of  his  generofity,  which  will  ever 
remain  fublime  lefTons  among  enemies  J.  Nor  was  Totila, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Theodoric  in  the  year  541, 
behind  any  of  his  Gothic  predecefTors  in  any  of  their  virtues^. 
The  queftion  is  then,  whether  among  the  general  evidences  of 
thofe  favourable  difpofitions  to  improvement  they  fhewed  any 

•  Millot's  Anc.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  383.  485.  t  Ibid.  p.  501, 

}  Ibid.  p.  431.  §  Ibid.  p.  522.  523. 
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peculiar  genius  in  archite6lure,  which  might  lead  us  to  refer  to 
them  the  ftyle  which  we  underftand  by  the  name  of  Gothic, 
Indeed,  what  was  their  architefture  ? 

This  queflion  may  be  anfwered  by  proofs  which  flill  fubfift  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  For  after  the  Goths  had  become  Chrif- 
tians,  which  firfl  took  place  in  the  Eafl  under  Arcadius  *  near 
one  hundred  years  before  Theodoric's  eftablilhment  in  the  Weft, 
and  efpecially  after  that  flourifliing  eftablifliment  had  been  gain- 
ed, they  haftened  like  all  other  Chriftians  to  build  churches, 
and  like  all  other  people  fettled  under  a  monarchy  they  erefted 
palaces  for  their  fovereign.  As  Ravenna  was  the  refidence  of 
thofe  fovereigns,  we  (hall  naturally  look  for  what  proofs  are 
afforded  of  thofe  edifices  in  that  quarter,  fome  of  which  are  flill 
left  to  our  obfervation.  The  Rotondo  of  St.  Mary,  built  near 
Ravenna  in  the  year  530  by  Amalafonta  the  daughter  of  Theo- 
doric,  as  the  fepulchre  of  her  father,  is  flill  confiderably  exifling. 
That  prince  himfelf  had  erefted  palaces  in  that  city,  in  Pavia, 
and  Modena.  There  were  alfo  other  churches  erefted  in  that 
period  both  at  Ravenna  and  Rimini.  Before  that  period,  and 
very  near  a  century  before  it,  i.e.  in  the  year  438,  the  church  of 
St.  John  was  built  in  the  former  of  thofe  cities  by  the  emprefs 
Placidia  ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  period  the  church  of  St.  Vital  rofe 
up  there  in  the  time  of  Totila  about  the  year  547+. 

What  was  done  by  the  Goths  in  that  part  of  Italy, was  followed ! 
in  the  fame  fpirit  by  the  Lombards,  a  German  race,  and  bearing 
fome  of  the  Gothic  blood  in  their  veins  J,  who  fiicceeded  to  the 

*  Millot's  Anc.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  422.  +  Vafari,  Proemio,  p.  71.  72. 

i  Millot's  Anc.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  383.  426.  544. 
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fovereignty  of  that  country  in  the  fame  century  which  had  feen 
die  lofs  of  Theodoric,  the  extinftion  of  his  family,  and  the  total 
diflblution  of  Gothic  power.  The  Lombard  princes  made  Pavia 
the  feat  of  their  government ;  and  there,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  and  it's  adjoining  fituations,  they  and  their 
queens  erefted  monafteries  and  churches.  Theodolinda,  the 
queen  and  widow  of  Autharic,  the  third  prince  of  that  nation, 
went  with  fpirit  into  the  meafure  of  art  which  was  before  her  ; 
flie  built  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptift  at  Monza  about  the 
beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  and  there  (he  caufed  to  be 
painted  the  hiftory  of  the  Lombards  with  whom  (he  was  con - 
nefled  by  origin  as  well  as  by  marriage,  being  a  princefs  of 
Bavaria*.  Her  daughter  Gundiperga  built  another  church  at 
Pavia.  Luitprand,  later  in  time,  whofe  reign  began  in  the  year 
712,  and  ended  in  743,  founded  in  that  city  the  cliurch  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, befides  other  churches  and  monafteries  elfewhere.  And  Defi- 
derius,  the  laft  of  thofe  Lombard  fovereigns,  built  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent  in  the  city  of  Milan,  that  of  St.  Peter  C'livate  in  the 
feme  dutchy,  and  that  of  St.  Julia  at  Brefcia  in  the  adjoin- 
ing ftate  of  Venice +.  Many  of  thofe  edifices  are  abiding,  at 
leaft  in  verj'  confiderable  veftiges,  to  fhew  the  manner  of  archi- 
te6lure  purfued  by  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 

Vafari,  recounting  all  thofe  edifices  in  the  preface  to  his 
lives,  gives  them  as  proofs  of  the  Tcdefchi  ftyle  ;  of  that  ftyle 
or  manner,  into  which  the  Roman  archite6iure  began  to  fall  with 
the  decide  of  the  empire.  There  is  hardly  any  need  to  fuppofe 
that  thofe  were  the  wo:ks  of  Roman  hands,  or  of  any  hands  but 

•  Milloi's  Mod.  Hift.  V,  i    p.  73.  t  Vafaria, proemio,  p.  72. 
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tlie  Goths  or  Lombards.  The  firft,  who  were  alfo  the  more 
ancient,  were  able  enough,  or  they  had  feen  enough  of  that 
manner,  to  execute  it  for  thejnfelves.  Having  made  incurfions 
into  the  VVefl;  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Decius,  whom  they  de- 
ftroyed*;  having  been  ufed  by  Galerius  and  Conftantine  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  Eaflf  ;  and  having  obtained  in  the  days  of 
V'alens  a  fettlement  in  Thrace  J,  the  Roman  manner  of  archi- 
teclure  in  it's  later  days  mlift  have  been  quite  familiar  to  their 
obfervation. 

And  in  thofe  flruclures  every  feature  marks  it's  defcent  from 
the  Roman  manner,  while  there  is  no  one  trace  of  what  we  un* 
derfland  by  the  name  of  Gothic  in  them  all.  The  ftrength  w« 
difcover  is  huge  and  maffy  ;  it  was  an  emulation  of  that  ftreno-th 
which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  ancients  with  more  elegance  ; 
and  it  was  the  bed  emulation  by  which  a  declining  tafle  could 
follow  them;  it  was  therefore  without  difguife,  and  without 
drefs.  The  arches  are  circular ;  and  if  fometimes  we  find  the 
openings  fquare  by  means  of  a  flone  frame  covered  flat  at  the  top, 
that  only  fliews  the  declining  hand  which  had  (truck  out  a  new 
way  of  working  upon  Roman  models,  and  which  now  and  then 
chofe  in  that  way  to  fhorten  the  openisgs  which  were  formed 
circular  above ;  but  thofe  arches  are  never  pointed.  The  mould, 
ings  are  always  horizontal,  and  in  no  inftance  perpendicular. 
An  entablature  is  not  wanting ;  but  it  is  fuch  as  better  fuits  the 
coarfe  and  heavy  ftyle  of  the  ftrudure  than  any  Roman  work 
of  purer  days. 

*  Millot's  Anc.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  279.  f  Ibid.  p.  384.  +  Ibid.  p.  391,  392, 
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Il  will  be  fuflicient  if  we  look  with  a  clofcr  obfervation  on 
oneofthofc  buildings  by  the  Goths,  I  mean  the  Sepulchre  of 
Theodoric.  In  that  flru61ure  there  are  fome  peculiar  circum- 
flances,  which  decidedly  alFociate  it's  defign  with  what  had 
been  praftifed  in  Greece  or  Rome.  That  fepulchre  is  round, 
as  thofe  of  the  ancients  generally  were  :  we  have  fome  remains 
of  Roman  maufolea  flill  exilling,  and  all  of  them  round*.  The 
roof  is  finifiied  as  a  low  cupola  ;  and  all  the  cupolas  of  the  anci- 
ents were  low,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark.  A 
paflage  was  given  behind  the  parapet  round  thecupola,  the  idea  of 
which  was  furnifhed  by  many  other  ancient  examples  befides  the 
Mole  of  Adrian.  But  in  the  contrivance  of  that  paflage,  and  in 
the  means  of  getting  out  upon  the  roof,  a  very  material  difference 
occurs  here  from  what  had  been  done  in  any  of  the  ancient 
maufolea,  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  that  of  Theodoric,  at 
leaft  in  point  of  tafl^e  and  elegance.  The  accefs  to  the  roof  and 
round  it  was  given  through  a  kind  of  trap -door  in  the  fide  of 
fquare  ereftions  which  rife  at  regular  diflances  on  the  upright 
wall,  much  higher  than  the  parapet,  and  towards  the  centre  of 
the  cupola  a  little  higher  than  that  part  of  it  againfl;  which  they 
abut ;  and  thofe  erections  appear  to  have  ferved  for  the  double 
purpofe  of  giving  a  paflage  through  them  round  the  roof,  and 
of  becoming  fo  many  buttrefles  to  the  weight  of  the  flone  roof, 
which  ftiipped  upon  each  of  them  in  the  manner  of  a  dove-tail, 
and  fell  fo  much  lighter  on  the  upright  wall  in  proportion  as  it's 
preffure  was  fuftained  by  thofe  feveral  ereftions.  Moreover,  that 
cupola  is  formed  of  one  only  fl;one,  thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  originally  twelve  feet  thick,  but  fcooped  out  underneath, 

•  Wright's  Trav.  V.  i.  p.  i44,  35^,  357- 
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anrwerably  to  it's  convexity  above,  fo  as  to  be  now  about  four 
feet  thick  throughout  *.     We  are  not  certain  that  any  fuch  piece 
of  workmandiip    as   that  was  ever  found    in    ancient    Greece. 
When  Byzas  of  Naxos  was  immortahzed  by  an  infcription  for 
having  invented  a  roof  of  marble  about  five  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  the  Chriftian  serat;  and  when  Andronicus  Cyrrheftes 
afterwards  raifed  a  roof  of  marble  -vvrought  in  the  form  of  tiles 
on  his  o61agonaI  tower  of  the  winds  J,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  covering  was  made  of  one  folid  block  ;  neither  in 
Egypt,  where  we  read  of  immenfe  buildings  covered  with  flone 
immenfely  ponderous,  are  we  fure  that  one  only  block  was  em* 
ployed.     It  is  not  therefore  improbable,  that  while  the  Goths 
derived  from  the  ancients  the  firfl:  thought  of  that  roof,  very 
few  examples,  if  any,  equal  to  what  was  accompliflied  by  them 
in  that  fepulchre  were  left  to  be  fludied  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Conflantinople  was  covered  with 
flabs  of  marble  ;  but  that  could  have  furnidied  no  idea  to  the  fe- 
pulchre of  Theodoric,  becaufe  it  was   not  begun  by  Juftinian 
when  that  fepulchre  was  finiflied. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  in  thofe  firu6lures  the  bolder  features 
of  that  Tedefchi  or  German  manner,  as  Vafari  calls  it,  which 
only  became  plainer  and  coarfer  with  a  further  progreffion  of 
time.  And  thofe  features  fhew,  that  the  Goths  who  were  the 
founders  of  thofe  fl;ru6lures,  and  the  Lombards  alfo,  had  no 
ideas  of  flriking  out  a  manner  of  building  totally  new,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  previous   models.     If  in  thofe   ftru6lures  there 

*  See  a  print  of  that  fepulchre,  by  P.  Sandby,  1777. 

t  Paufan.  lib.  5.  p.  398.  +  Stuart's  Athens,  V.  i.  ch.  3.  p.  19. 
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appear  any  ornnmcnts  which  may  be  thouglit  capricious,  yet 
they  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  rather  rude  and  degene- 
rated than  new;  they  are  rather  accidental  than  connefted  vviili 
detail ;  and  they  either  bear  no  afhnity  to  tliat  more  modern 
change  of  ftyle  which  has  been  given  to  the  Goths,  or  one  fo 
very  remote  that  Chriflian  builders,  a6ling  under  that  change,  may 
have  adopted  Tome  of  them,  without  the  Goths  having  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  change  in  which  they  are  fo  adopted. 

i. 

We  fliall  fee  more  clearly  the  affinity  which  thofe  ftru6lures  have 
to  the  Roman  manner,  if  we  place  in  a  comparative  view  that 
fepulchre  of  Theodoric  and  the  Triumphal  arch  built  in  ho- 
nour of  Conftantine  at  Fano  near  Ravenna*;  from  whence  we 
fhall  alfo  be  led  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  decline  by  which 
the  Roman  architefture  funk  in  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  and  in 
the  very  fame  part  of  Italy,  into  the  manner  of  the  Tedefchi: 
In  that  arch  the  age  of  Conftantine  is  manifeft.  We  fee  a  vafl: 
grandeur  in  the  whole,  with  fome  unequal  correftnefs  in  detail: 
much  of  a  fine  and  ancient  fpirit  is  diftinguifhed  in  fome  parts, 
with  fome  degree  of  difproportion,  fome  irregularity,  fomething 
which  in  preceding  days  of  Imperial  Rome  would  have  been 
done  better,  in  others.  The  columns  and  pilaflers  are  generally 
true,  and  have  a  fine  effe6l ;  but  the  foliages  of  the  capitals 
(hew  the  inferior  fculpture  of  the  time.  The  entablature  is. 
flriklng  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients  ;  and  both 
it's  proportions  and  it's  parts  feem  to  have  been  particularly  cal-. 
culated  for  the  admiffion  of  infcriptions.  The  door  which  opens, 
into  the  adjoining  building  on  the  right  hand  is  very  beautiful 


*  ? 
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in  it's  defign,  if  that  were  of  the  age  of  Conftantine,  which  we 
rather  doubt,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  the  end  of  that 
building  comes  more  than  half-way  over  one  of  the  originaJ 
arches  in  the  main  ftrufture :  neverthelefs  the  finifhing  above 
that  door,  which  forms  a  kind  of  pyramid  to  the  eye,  partakes  of 
the  tomb-flone,  and  looks  very  like  the  new  zeal  of  that  empe-^ 
ror,  and  of  that  age,  for  the  religion  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
verted. So  much  is  ftrongly  marked  by  the  two  figures  of 
angels  worfhipping  on  their  knees  the  Madona  and  Child  in  the 
niche,  or  rather  another  door-way,  between-  them,  over  which  is. 
fufpended  in  a  larger  medallion  a  bufl;  of  the  Emperor.  The 
features  of  that  age  are  alfo  ftrongly  marked  in  the  row  of 
niches  betv\^eerv  the  upper  and  lower  cornice  over  an  arch  which 
ftands  fomewhat  farther  on  the  right  hand :  that  row  of  niches 
carries  our  ideas  at  once  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerufalem,  where  the  very  fame  tafle  is  difpofed  in  the  very 
fame  manner.  There  the  niches  were  filled  with  Mofaic  paint- 
ings of  religious  charaflers,  and  here  alfo  they  leem  to  have 
been  fo  filled. 

In  the  fepulchre  of  Theodoric  if  we  find  the  fame  parts,  we 
find  them  in  a  very  different  afpe^h  Although  the  whole  be 
bold  and  venerable,  yet  the  detail  is  coarfe,  and  fhrunk  from 
that  meafure  of  elegance  which  was  feen  under  Conftantine.  The 
arches  are  open  and  fpacious,  but  they  are  not  grand,  nor  have 
they  much  effeft  ;  they  fpring  from  a  mere  plinth  or  double 
fillet,  and  not  from  a  cornice,  and  they  fpring  too  low,  which 
lofes  the  truth  of  the  femi-circle.  The  openings  are  neither 
equal  together,  nor  equal  in  their  correfpondent  fituations;  they 
are  either  too  large  or  too  fmall^  but  moftly  the  latter  as  all 
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the  Tedefchi  openings  were ;  and  they  are  varied  without  any 
apparent  reafon.  The  whole  detail  has  the  appearance  of  being 
rather  huddled  together,  and  crouded  into  a  great  mafs,  yet 
without  the  uniformity  of  a  whole.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that 
in  the  dead  wall  which  adjoins  to  that  rotondo  we  fee  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  the  buttrefs,  which  would  have  fliocked  the  archi- 
teft  who  raifed  that  fimilar  wall  adjoining  on  the  right  hand  to 
the  arch  of  Conftantine.  Here  however  it  feems  to  proje6i:  fo 
little  as  to  leave  the  appearance  of  a  panel  between  each  pro- 
jefting  part.  In  procefs  of  time  it  obtained  more  ftretch  at 
bottom,  and  greater  bulk,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  commonly  in  all  the  ftruc- 
tures  erefted  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries. 

To  thefe  obfervations  let  it  be  added  concerning  that  fepul- 
chre,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  example  of  that  kind 
exhibited  by  the  Goths,  who  had  long  purfued  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary cuftom,  founded  probably  in  fuperftition,  of  concealing 
the  burying  place  of  their  princes.  That  of  Alaric  was  a  grave 
digged  in  the  bed  of  a  fmall  river,  whofe  courfe  was  diverted  for 
that  purpofe ;  and  when  they  had  depofited  rich  fpoils  along 
with  his  body,  they  turned  the  water  again  into  it's  channel,  and 
then  murdered  the  prifoners  by  whom  the  work  had  been  per- 
formed*. What  an  aftonifliing  change  of  ideas  muft  have  taken 
place  in  that  people,  when  from  the  bed  of  a  river  they  advanced 
in  their  choice  to  the  very  fummit  of  a  cupola  ?  For  on  that 
part  of  the  fepulchre  the  body  of  Theodoric  was  repofed,  and 
there  it  lay  for  fome  ages,  till  it  was  diflodged  either  by  an 
earthquake,  or  by  the  fhot  of  befieging  cannont. 

*  Millet's  Anc.  Hill.  V.  2.  p.  437.  t  Wright's  Tiav.  V.  i.  p.  no. 
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The  Goths  then,  whatever  may  have  been  thought  by  feme 
were  by  no  means  the  authors  of  that  (lyle  or  manner  of  build- 
ing, to  which  their  name  has  been  given.  And  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  Lombards.  The  buildings  of  both  were  on  Ro- 
man principles,  but  confiderably  degenerated. 

The  Saxons  were  no  more  the  authors  of  that  ftyle,  which  we 
call  Gothic,  than  the  Goths  themfelves,  or  the  Lombards. 
Their  architefture  was  a  continuation  of  Roman  principles,  but 
more  degenerated,  at  lead  in  Britain,  towards  the  clofe  of  their 
flate. 

The  difperfion  of  the  Saxons  throughout  Europe  was  fuch  as 
might  naturally  caufe  them  to  be  marked,  at  leaft  in  thofe  things 
wherein  they  became  actively  engaged.  It  is  faid  that  they  firft 
took  their  name  in  allufion  to  the  form  of  the  fword  which  they 
wore  as  a  warlike  peoplet.  Corapofed  of  three  nations,  branches 
of  the  fame  flock,  but  agreeing  in  language,  cufloms,  and  reli- 
gion, they  came  originally  from  Scvthia  and  Cimmeria,  from, 
whence  they  were  led  by  their  chief  Woden  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  J.  They  afterwards  fpread  along  the  coafts  of 
the  Baltic  ocean,  and  fo  round  to  Belgium  and  Batavia^.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  (hewed  themfelves  in  Italy  by  various  pow- 
erful incurfions  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  and  although 
often  repreffed  by  treaties,  yet  they  returned  in  tides  again  |[. 
After  they  had  gotten  poflefrion  of  Britain,  which  they  had  been 

*  See  Warburton's  Note  on  Pope's  Mor.  ElL  V.  3.  Eplft.  4.  p.  292.  293. 
t  Verfteg.  Reflitut.  Antiq.  p.  21.  J  Samme's  Brit.  p.  41 1^ 

§  Strut's  Man.  and  Curt.  V.  i.  p.  16. 
H  MiUot's  Anc.  Hift.  V.  2.  p.  340,  385. 
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called  to  defend,  the  wars  in  which  they  became  engaged  with 
France  under  Charlemagne  proved  a  confiderable  luin  to  them 
as  a  people,  but  difperfed  them  the  more.  Many  thoufands  of 
them  were  tranfplanted  by  that  emperor  into  Flanders,  Denmark, 
and  other  countries.  The  moll  refolute  betook  themfelves  into 
Scandinavia*.  And  the  capitularies  eftablilhed  upon  them  in 
ihat  reign  became  thorns  in  their  fides,  which  never  ceafed  to 
rankle,  and  to  make  them  rclllefs  in  their  fituations,  until  the 
age  of  Conrad  11. 

Thofe  capitularies  had  their  origin  with  the  converfion  of  that 
people  to  Chriflianity,  after  the  example  of  Witikund  their  gen- 
eral, about  the  clofe  of  the  eight  century.     Thofe  Saxons  who 
were   fettled  in   Britain   had   become   Chriflians    long   before. 
Their  converfion  is  dated  in  the  year  596^.  Their  earlieft  edifices, 
therefore,  of  a  religious  kind  mufl  be  fought  in  this  country,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  of  equal  antiquity  in  Sicily,  and  parti- 
cularly the  confiderable  remains  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Sabi^ 
nus  at  Canofa  J.     They  were,  after  the  Romans,  the  next  great 
builders  in  the  weflern  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  after  their 
'  converfion  to  Chriftianity  ;  and  certainly  they  were  the  greateft 
builders  of  all  the  Germans.     The  incurfions  which  they  had 
made,  and  the  fettlements  which  they  had  gained,  in  the  empire, 
had  given  them  every  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with 
the  Roman  manner,  as  it  was  then  purfued  :  and  thofe  oppor- 
tunities would  naturally  be  encreafed  by  their  pilgrimages  to 
Judaea,  where  their  veneration  for  the  churches  built  in  Jerufa- 
lem  by  Conftantine  and  others  of  the   Imperial  family  would 

*  Millot's  Mod.  Hift.  V.  I.  p.  112,  113,  127. 

+  Bowyer's  Hift.  of  Popes,  V.  2.  p.  5.J4.  *  Swinb.  V.  2.  p.  311. 
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make  them  fludy  with  greater  zeal  thofe  hallowed  examples. 
So  they  appear  to  have  profited  by  thofe  pilgrimages,  if  we 
may  draw  the  inference  from  the  famenefs  of  ftyle  which  marks 
the  earlier  remains  of  Saxon  edifices  and  the  later  relimous 
ftruftures  of  the  Knights-templars,  which  lall  were  profeffedly 
built  on  the  model  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
falem*.  Befides  thofe  opportunities,  it  feems  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, that  the  Saxons  might  have  been  led  to  that  general 
heavinefs  of  building,  which  they  always  maintained,  by  the 
habits  which  had  grown  up  from  the  firfl  Chriltians,  whofe 
places  of  worfhip  were  maffive  and  clumfy,  becaufe  they  were 
built  in  low  and  fecret  fituations,  often  in  fubterraneous  ones ; 
and  thofe  habits  were  not  relinquilhed,  when  without  fear  their 
churches  might  have  beea  fumptuous. 

Under  thefe  circumllances  we  may  naturally  expeft  that  the 
Roman  manner  of  building  would  be  profecuted  by  the  Saxons  : 
and  in  this,  country  it  would  not  be  natural  to  expe6l  any  other 
from  their  hands.  They  had  before  them  many  churches  and 
other  buildings  erefted  here  by  the  Romans,  which  had  fur- 
vived  the  havoc  made  by  the  Pi6ls  and  Scots,  and  even  by  the 
Saxons  themfelves  before  their  converfion  to  Chrillianity.  Some 
of  thofe  are  fpecified  by  Bedet.  In  the  churches  J  firft  built  by 
Auguftin,  or  by  Ethelbert  encouraged  by  that  legate  who  had 
converted  him,  we  can  make  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  manner 
was  purfued.  We  are  led  very  llrongly  to  infer  the  profecution 
of  that  manner  even  in  the  pagan  temples  which  had  been  before 

*  Warburton's  Note,  ubi  fup.  t  Bedas  Ecclef.  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  26.  &  2Zf- 

X  Ibid,  et  lib.  2.  c.  3. 
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erefted  by  the  Saxons,  becaufe  we  are  compelled  to  look  uport 
them  as  good  buildings,  when  we  find  the  Roman  pontiff  Gre- 
gory recommending  to  Auguflin  that  thofe  temples  fliould  not 
be  demolifhed,  but  preferved  for  Chriftian  confecration*.  There 
is  therefore  every  prefumption,  that  the  ideas  by  which  the  Sax- 
ons were  governed  in  their  religious  flru6lures  were  thofe  which 
had  been  fhewn  to  them  by  the  Romans,  efpecially  in  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  and  which  they  followed  as  far  as  their  fituation 
rendered  them  competent. 

This  obfervation  would  have  appeared  unneceffary  under  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  if  a  paffage  in  Edgar's  charter  to 
the  Abbey  of  Malmfbury,  dated  in  the  year  974,  had  not  been 
either  too  loofely  penned,  or  conftrue&  too  largely  by  fome  that 
have  touched  upon  it.  The  paffage  we  mean  has  been  rendered 
thus, "  the  churches  and  monafleries  of  my  realm,  fays  Edgar,  are 
*'  worm-eaten  and  rotten  timber-f".  This  has  been  conftrued 
to  mean,  that  they  were  made  wholly  of  wood,  and  that  they 
were  not  built  of  ftone  with  columns  and  arches  J.  On  a  more 
precife  view  of  the  fubjeft  it  will  be  found  more  reafonable  to 
reftrain  the  application  of  that  paffage  to  the  roofs  of  thofe 
buildings,  "  which  were  uncovered  or  bare  to  the  timber,  the 
"  beams  were  rotted  by  negleft,  and  grown  over  with  mofs". 

It  is  true,  that  fome  of  their  oratories  or  chapels,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Bede  and  other  writers,  were  totally  formed 

*  Beda;  Ecckf.  Hift.  lib.  2.  c.  30.  t  Wilkins  Concil.  V.  i.  p.  260. 

X  Somner's  Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  p.  8.  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  V.  I.  p.  638. 
£dit.  1754. 
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of  timber,  and  covered  with  reeds*.  But  all  thofe  ereftions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  done  for  fome  temporary  ufe  which  called 
for  hade,  as  the  baptizing  of  a  monarch ;  and  they  were  all  foon 
afterwards  replaced  by  ftruclures  of  flone.  It  is  alfo  true,  by  the 
relation  of  Bede,  that  thofe  wooden  fabrics  were  a  fafhion 
more  particularly  found  among  the  Scots f.  But  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  common  in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  Saxons.  And 
if  in  the  courfe  of  the  firfl  thirty  years  after  the  converhon 
of  that  people  to  Chriftianity,  fuch  fpacious  fabrics  of  flone 
were  raifed  as  the  firft  flruclure  of  St.  Peter's  at  York  by  king 
Edwin,  and  the  cathedral  at  T-inraln  by  Paullnuc  J  ,  if  ;„  the 
Ipace  of  thirty  years  more,  cathedral  and  conventual  churches 
of  polifhed  ftone  rofe  up  from  their  hands  in  a  ftill  more  exten- 
five  fcale,  and  laboured  workmandiip,  exhibiting  all  the  parts  and 
difpofitions  of  Roman  buildings  by  columns  and  arches  decora- 
ted, wherever  they  admitted,  with  the  beft  carvings  of  the  age; 
it  cannot  well  be  argued  that  the  Saxons  were  infenfible  of  that 
manner  of  building  in  preceding  times,  or  incompetent  to  it's  exe- 
cution. And  that  fuch  edifices  did  rife  up  from  their  hands  with- 
in that  period  is  proved  in  the  conventual  church  of  Rippon  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Hexham  in  Northum- 
berland, the  works  of  Wilfrid  the  magnificent  bifliop  of  York, 
which  have  been  with  much  eulogium  defcribed  by  thofe  who 
■wrote  of  what  they  faw,  and  the  latter  of  which  is  pronounced 
not  to  have  had  it's  equal  erefted  in  thofe  ages  on  this  fide  of  the 

*  Bedse  Ecclef.  Hift.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  Simeon  Dunelm.  lib.  2.  c.  i.  9.  Tngulphi 
Hift.  p.  4.  52.  Hift.  Ramefien.  inter  15  fcript.  per  Gale.  p.  397,  Monaft, 
Angl.  V.  I.  p.  291.     Angl.  Sacr.  V.  2.  p.  23. 

+  Beds  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  3.  c.  25.     Dugdale's  Monaft.  V.  I.  p.  39.  I0» 

+  Bed3e  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  2.  c.  14. 
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Alps*.  There  were  others  in  that  period,  befides  that  elegant 
and  noble  prelate,  vvhofe  religious  ftruftures  partook  of  the  fame 
fumptuous  fpirit:  among  thofe,  the  famous  Benedift  Bifcopius  was 
diftinguifhed  in  the  foundation  and  completion  of  the  conven- 
tual church  of  Wermouth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gyrwit.  Nor 
muft  the  pious  Etheldreda  be  forgotten,  and  the  conventual 
church  of  Ely  founded  by  her  in  the  fame  period  with  the  cele- 
brated flruftures  of  Wilfrid,  and  from  the  defigns  of  that  prelate, 
or  at  lead  under  his  direction,  as  it  has  been  powerfully  afferted  J. 
They  who  would  be  gratified  with  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
rpTnainQ  nf  thnt  old  ronvpntiial  rbnrch  may  have  their  curiofity 
repaid  by  confulting  Bentham's  Antiquities  of  Ely. 

It  is  true,  that  both  Wilfrid  and  Benedift  Bifcopius  engaged 
builders  from  the  Continent,  and  the  former  engaged  fome  from 
Rome,  to  execute  their  refpeftive  edifices  in  the  befl  Roman 
manner  that  was  then  underftood^.  But  we  know  not  of 
any  fuch  meafure  purfued  in  the  building  of  thofe  early  flruc- 
tures  which  have  been  mentioned  at  York  and  Lincoln.  There 
is  every  reafon  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  Saxons  were 
competent  to  execute  thofe  flruftures  for  themfelves  ;  although 
it  might  then  be  thought,  and  may  ftill  be  reafonably  fuppofed, 
that  the  Italians  and  other  builders  on  the  continent  were  better 
mailers  in  the  flyle  which  was  either  their  own,  or  nearer  to  their 
conflant  obfervation.     One  thing,  however,  is  proved  even  by 

*  See  Eddius  vita  Wilfridi,  c.  17.  p.  59.  c.  22.  p.  62. 

t  Bedx  Hifl.  Abbatum  Wiremuth,  p.  295.  Richardi  Prioris  Hagulft,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

:;:  Lib.  Elien.  M.S.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  16.  §  Rich.  Prior.  Hagulft- 

lib.  I.  c.  5.  Beda;  Hill.  Abbatum  Wiremuth  et  Girw.  p.  295.  Will.  Mal- 
aiefb.  de  geftis  pontif.  Angl.  p.  272.     Eddii  vif.  Wilfridi,  c.  22. 
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the  occafional  employment  of  thofe  foreigners,  and  that  is 
enough  for  our  purpofe,  that  the  ideas  of  the  Saxons  as  architeds 
were  attached  to  the  Roman  manner. 

The  zeal  which  was  fo  intent  upon  that  Roman  manner,  and 
for  the  heft  execution  of  it  that  could  be  had,   enables  us  to  af- 
fert  without  any  rifque,  that  the  Saxon  architefture  appeared  to 
it's  beft  advantage,  at  leaft  in  Britain,  in  the  age  which  faw  or 
immediately  followed  [the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Wilfrid. 
The  charafter  ofthat  prelate  Hands  fo  very  high  in  thofe  times, 
and  fo  richly  endowed  with  all  that  conftitutes  not  merely  a 
patron  of  arts,  but  a  Mecsenas,  in  any  age,  that  it  would  be  a 
culpable   injury  to  his  memory  to   pais  him  by  with  the  bare 
mention  of  his  name.     In  him  was  diilinguiflied  all  the  public 
fpirit   which    could    ever  dignify  private   charader,    and  which 
enables  us  to  fee  with  fatisfaftion  the  unbounded  liberalities  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  princes  and  nobles,  all  of  which  returned  back 
upon  the  country  in  eftablifhments   that  gained   the  fanftion  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  were  made,  and  muft  excite  the  admira- 
tion ofpoflerity.  In  him  was  feen  no  lefs  eminence  of  profeffional 
talents  than  in  the  beft  of  thofe  mafters,  whofe  talents  he  had  gi- 
ven by  his  |own  munificence  to  his  country.     And  in  him  was 
feen  the  firft  reputation  which  learning  had  gained  in  thofe  ao-es, 
and  which  became  in  him  fo  eftabliflied  through  the  Heptarch)', 
that  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  who  fucceeded  in  finifliincr  the 
converfion  of  that  Heptarchy  to  the   chriftian    religion.     His 
refinements  went  even  to  mufic,  in  which  his  choirs  became 
ejninemly  inftrufted*.     It  will  add  to  the  general  evidences  of 

*  Eddii  vit.  Wilfridi,  c.  J4.    Bcdx  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  4.  c.  ?. 
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Saxon  attachment  to  what  was  Roman,  when  we  fay  that  it  wass 
the  Roman  manner  of  fmging  in  which  they  were  taught. 

Under  all  the  preceding  circumftances  it  will  naturally  be 
fupppofed,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  earlier  progrefs 
of  the  Saxons  in  the  Roman  manner  of  building,  that  progrefs 
both  in  knowledge  and  praftice  became  rather  extended  than  di- 
miniflied.  And  of  this  we  have  fufficient  proofs  in  the  courfe  of 
the  eio-hth  century,  which  next  fucceeded,  and  in  which  we  find 
that  flyle  of  archite6lure  making  it's  way  into  the  more  northern 
parts  of  this  ifland  ;  for  Bede  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  710  Naiton 
king  of  the  Pi6ls  applied  to  the  abbot  of  Gyrwi  to  fend  him 
artificers  to  build  after  the  Roman  manner  a  church  of  ftone  in 
honour  of  St.  Peter*.  And  in  the  year  780  was  compleated  by 
Albert,  another  munificent  bifhop  of  York,  that  new  cathedral  on 
the  fcite  of  the  original  one  ruined  by  fire,  which  the  famous 
Alcuin  reprefents  as  the  compleateft  example  of  Saxon  church- 
es f.  In  his  defcription  of  that  ftrufture  he  has  brought  into  his 
eulogium  all  the  principal  members  and  requifites  of  a  finiflied 
edifice,  pillars,  arches,  vaulted  roofs,  windows,  porticos,  and  galle- 
ries, with  their  proper  decorations.  Alcuin  himfelf  mufl  be  al- 
lowed a  judge,  for  he,  and  Eanbald  the  fucceffor  of  Albert  in 
that  fee,  were  the  principal  architefts  employed  in  the  defign 
and  conftruftion  of  that  building. 

"When  we  fee  two  fuch  confplcuous  charafters  as  Eanbald  and 
Alcuin  connefted  with  Albert,  who  was  perhaps  the  greateft  of 

*  Bedas  Eccl.  Hift.  lib.  5.  c.  ai.  t  Alcuin.  Poem,  de  pontific,  et 

Sand.  Eccles.  Ebor.  by  Dr.  Gale,  A.  D.  1691. 
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the  three,  it  muft  give  us  a  view  of  that  age,  at  lead  in  Britain, 
which  the  general  charafter  of  it's  darknefs  will  make  the  more 
ftriking  and  impreffive.  The  two  firfl  were  juflly  reckoned 
among  the  moft  learned  of  their  time  •  and  the  latter  of  thofe 
two  was  the  man  who  made  fo  great  a  figure,  and  occupies  fuch 
a  poft  of  hiftory,  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne  *.  Albert  from  the 
education  of  a  monaftery  rofe  by  the  patronage  of  the  great 
archbifhop  Egbert  to  the  mafterfliip  of  the  celebrated  fchool  at 
York,  where  he  taught  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  aftrono- 
mv,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity.  To  his  fludies  at  home 
he  added  all  the  advantages  which  could  then  be  obtained  from 
foreign  travel,  and  from  an  intercourfe  with  the  feats  of  learning 
abroad.  The  books,  which  he  had  coUeded  in  his  travels, 
formed  one  of  the  firft  libraries  in  this  country,  and  became  per- 
haps the  greatefl  treafure  of  that  library  in  which  they  were 
depofited  at  York,  probably  the  fame  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  founded  by  archbifhop  Egbert t.  When  we  have  made 
every  allowance  for  the  tribute  which  the  gratitude  of  Alcuin 
would  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  patron,  Albert  is  entitled  by 
univerfal  fuffrage  to  the  highefl  clals  among  men  of  eminence 
in  that  age  for  learning,  piety,  and  munificence;];.  And  when 
we  fee  architefture  rifing  here  from  the  defigns,  and  fuperintend- 
ed  by  the  direftion,  of  three  fuch  chara61ers,  following  others  in 
the  preceding  generation  as  great  as  themfelves,  all  of  whom 
took  delight  in  that  ftudy,  and  had  travelled  through  Italy  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  improved  in  it,  we  fliall  not  be  hafty  in 
fubfcribing  to  any  opinion  which  may  have  looked  upon  the 

*  Millet's  Mod.  Hilt.  V.  i  .p.  125.  t  Will.  Malmefb.  de  pontific.  Angl. 

lib.  3.  f.  153.  :|:  Bentham's  Ely,  V.  i.  p.  25.  26. 
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Saxon  architecture  with  prejudice,  but  on  the  contrary  we  fhall 
be  inclined  to  confider  it  as  regular  as  the  circumftances  of 
the  times  could  render  it,  at  leaft  until  the  Roman  manner 
became  blended  with  fome  innovations  after  the  time  of  Alfred, 
and  notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of  remains  by  which  time  has 
enabled  us  to  exemplify  their  ftruftures. 

It  is  that  fcarcity  of  Saxon  remains,  or  the  want  of  attention  to 
feek  the  bell  which  might  either  have  been  found,  or  have  been  cre- 
dibly defcribed,  which  led  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  to  fpeak  rather 
contemptuoufly  of  that  flyle,  though  without  being  at  all  expli- 
cit in  his  account  of  it*.  That  account  is  certainly  very  mea- 
gre, although  it  may  be  literally  true  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
unqueflionably  it  does  not  do  juftice  to  the  Saxons,  at  leaft  in 
the  ages  previous  to  the  tenth  century.  "  Their  buildings," 
fays  that  author,  "  were  intended  to  retain  the  Roman  manner, 
"  but  it  was  feen  in  nothing  more  than  the  circular  arch  :  they 
"  had  piers  or  round  pillars  ftronger  than  Tufcan,  but  they  were 
"  without  grace,  and  their  walls  were  thick  without  judgment. 
"  Their  windows  were  narrow  and  latticed."  He  quotes  for 
examples  the  old  cathedral  at  Winchefler ;  the  chapel  of  St. 
Crofs  ;  the  chapel  of  Chrift  Church  in  Oxford  ;  and  the  Royal 
Chapel  in  the  white  Tower  of  London.  Of  the  firft  it  is  difficult 
to  fpeak  now ;  but  the  three  laft  feem  with  every  reafon  to  be 
referred  to  Norman  rather  than  to  Saxon  times. 

Indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  at  this  diftance  of  time,  even, 
where  there  are  ftrong  reafons  to  expeft  Saxon  remains,  to  dif- 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  272.  273.  296.  303. 
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criminate  thofe  remains   from  the  repairs  or  additions  which 
have  been  given  to  them  by  the  Normans.     And  in  many  of 
thofe  ftru6lures  no  particular  defcription  of  their  works  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,,  by  which  that  difficulty  might  have  been 
dimmifhed.     That  has  not,  however,  been  the  cafe  in  all.     The 
original  church  of  Hexham,  the  work  of  Wilfrid,  has  been  fo 
defcribed  by  Eddius  and  by  Richard  the  prior  of  Hexham,  who 
have  been  already  referred  to,  and  in  whofe  time  it  was  (landing, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  not  only  of  it's  general  difpofition 
but  of  it's  execution  in  many  parts.     And  in  thofe  authors  we  read 
enough  of  the  manner  in  which  the  columns  and  arches  in  that 
ftrudlure  were  formed,  and  polifhed,  and  decorated  with  fculp- 
tures,  to  give  us  a  flrong  apprehenfion  that  the  example  there 
afforded  of  Saxon  architefture  could  not  be  brought  to  confirm 
the  account  which  has  been  given  by  Sir   ChriHopher  Wren. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter  at  York,  if  it  be  taken  only  as  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Albert  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  has 
been  fo  defcribed  as  compleat  in  the  flrufture  of  it's  parts,  that 
we  can  have  no  idea  of  confidering  it  as  an  exemplification  of 
Sir  Chriflopher's  outlines.     The   abbey- church  of  St.  Afbans, 
a   very  important  edifice  compleated  originally  by  kino-    Offa 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  age,  and  while  Alcuin  and  Eanbald 
were  flill  living  at  York,  is  indeed  loft  as  a  Saxon  ftruaure 
in  the  more  modern  re-edification  of  the  Normans*.     But  the 
old  part  of  St.   Peter's  at  Oxford,  fuppofed   by   Hearne  with 
good  reafon  to  be  that  which  was  originally  built  by  Grimbald 
in  the  time  of  Alfred  f ,  and  particularly  the  four  front  pillars 

*  Newcome's  Hift.  of  St.  Alb.  p.  95.-97.  t  Hearne's  Pref.  to  Leland's 

Gollea.  v..  I.  p.  28. 
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Avith  tlieir  capitals  quite  in  the  ft)le  which  is  met  with  in  Saxon 
raanufcripts,  ftill  fpeak  for  themfelves,  akhough  it  was  conftri  fled 
much  later  in  time,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  in  the  zenith  of 
Saxon  works*.  Even  To  late  as  the  year  io6o  there  was  a  fine 
model  of  Saxon  architecture  in  the  conventual  church  at  Wal- 
tham  then  founded  by  Harold.  It  was  fimple,  grand,  and 
uniform,  in  the  Roman  manner  ;  and  indeed  it  was  fo  excellent 
a  pattern  of  the  Saxon,  before  it  received  it's  variations  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  it  might  well  be  thought  to  have  a 
greater  antiquit)%  had  not  Mathew  Paris  left  beyond  doubt  the 
date  of  it's  conftrucliont- 

The  excellency  of  that  Saxon  pattern  in  folate  a  date  will  not 
hinder  the  conclufion  which  may  generally  be  made,  that  with 
the  end  of  Alfred's  reign  the  Saxon  archite6lure,  as  purfuing  the 
Roman  manner,  had  feen  it's  beft  days.  For  in  every  country 
fome  examples  of  better  efforts  have  occafionally  appeared 
amidfl  a  general  declenfion.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Apoftles 
at  Florence,  among  all  the  ruder  works  which  rofe  up  under 
Charlemagne,  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  remark.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  apprehended  that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  when 
he  gave  thofe  general  features  of  Saxon  architefture,  drew  tliem 
from  fome  of  it's  lateft  .and  coarfell:  remains,  or  from  fome  of 
the  eadieft  and  humblefl  of  the  Normans,  miftaking  them  for 
Saxon.  When  he  fays  that  their  windows  were  very  narrow, 
he  fays  true  in  general,  but  there  was  a  reafon  for  that,  which 
might  poffibly  be  to  them  a  reafon  of  neceifity,  and  that  was 
their  want  of  fkill  to  make  glafs  of  larger  fquares,  at  the  fame  time 

*  Strut's  Man.  and  Cuft.  V.  i.  p.  34.  +  Newcome's  Hift.  of  St.  Alb.  p.  144. 
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fnialler  ones  left  the  buildings  dark,  which  brought  in  the  ufe  of 
lamps*.  But  when  he  fays  that  their  windows  were  latticed,  he 
muft  be  under  a  miftake,  if  he  meant  as  he  feems  to  have  done 
Hntil  the  time  of  Alfred;  for  Beneditl  Bifcopius  brought  glaziers 
here  from  Italy,  where  glafs  had  been  in  ufe  from  the  age  of 
Theodofius  the  great,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and 
the  churches  built  by  him  and  by  Wilfrid  in  the  feventh  century 
were  o-Iazed. 


o 


With  the  reign  of  Alfred,  celebrated  as  he  hath  been  for  hi? 
genius  in  architefturet,  commenced  without  doubt  variations 
m  that  art,  which  werjC  confidered  as  improvements,  but  they 
■were  at  leaft  departures  from  the  Roman  manner.  Of  thofe 
variations  the  crofs  and  the  tower  were  primary  inftances.  And 
the  firfl  example  of  that  kind  feems  to  have  been  given  by  that 
monarch  in  the  conventual  church  of  Athelney  in  Somerfetfhire, 
a  model  rather  of  that  new  fafhion,  than  a  finiflied  piece  ;j;.  The 
crofs,  how  naturally  foever  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  a 
Chriftian  mind,  was  a  direft  innovation  on  the  Roman  manner, 
of  which  the  Bafilica  was  the  ftandard,  and  that  was  either  fquare 
or  oblong,  and  circular  at  one  end.  Such  had  been  the  general 
form  of  the  Saxon  churches,  becaufe  the  Saxons  had  found 
many  of  the  Roman  Bafilicae  converted  into  Chriftfan  churches 
under  Conftantine  the  great  §.  The  tower  was  thought  of,  and 
made  a  part  of  religious  flruftures,  whofe  walls  were  alfo  finiflied 
by  a  battlement  at  top,  becaufe  in  that  reign  the  ftudy  of  archi-^ 

*  Strut's  Man.  and  Guft.  V.  i.  p.  35.  t  In  arte  architedonica  fiimmus.. 

Malmefb.de  reg.  Angl.     Floren.     Wigorn.  ad  annum,  887. 
+  Monaft.  Angl.  V.  i.  p.  202.     Bentham's  Ely,  V.  i.  p.  30^ 
^  Camden's  Brit.  col.  780.     Ed.  Gibfon.     Benth.  Ely,  V.  I.  p.  29. 
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tefture,  which  had  ever  before  been  confined  to  churches,  be- 
came what  is  called  civil,  and  launched  forth  into  the  ereftion 
of  fortreffes  and  towers.  But  thofe  things,  which  were  juft  fhewn 
to  the  world  by  Alfred,  were  brought  into  more  eftablifhed  ufe 
in  the  next  age  by  Edgar,  who  appears  to  have  given  the  firft 
fettled  example  of  the  crofs  and  tower  in  the  abbey  of  Ramfey  ia 
Huntingdonlhire  *. 

The  ufe  of  bells,  which  gradually  came  into  vogue,  gave  an 
cllablifhment  to  towers  which  they  never  loft,  becaufe  without 
tliofe  ftrong  and  liigh  raifed  ftruftures  bells  could  not  have  been 
indulged.     They  were  firft  brought  into  churches  at  Nola  by 
Paulinus  bifhop  of  that  city  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  ufe  of 
them  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  on  facred  and  pro- 
fane  occafions  may  be  traced  from  heathen  timesf.     In   this 
country  they  appear  to  have  been  fixed  in  fome  monafteries  fo 
early  as  the  feventh  century,  wliich  was  immediately  after  the 
Saxon  rulers  became  Chriftians  J ;  although  it  is  probable,  that 
fuch  large   ones  as   required   diftincl  towers  for   their   fupport 
mio^ht  not  have  been  in  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Edgar  in  the  tenth 
century^.     When  towers  had -once  been  introduced  in  religious 
ftruftures,  they  came  next  to  be  built  not  only  for  the  neceffary 
ufe  of  bellsj  but  often  for  ornament  in  different  parts  of  the  fa- 
bric ;  and   then  fpires  were  added,  as  they  were  conceived  to 
form  a  better  termination. 

♦  Hift.  Ramefienfis,  c.  2o.  p,  399.  inter  15  fcript.  edit,  per  Gale.  Bentham^s 
Ely,  V.  I.  p.  28,  2g.  t  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies  V.  i.  p.  152. 

+  Bcdx  Hift.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  Monaft.  Angl.  V.  i.  p.  40.  lin.  52.  Math. 
WeftiB.  ad  ann.  546.  §  Bcntham's  Ely,  V.  i.  p.  29. 
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There  is  another  circumftance  worthy  to  be  remarked  in  the 
architefture  of  the  Saxons,  not  fo  much  for  any  certain  varia- 
tion which  might  have  taken  place  at  any  particular  junftu re,  as 
for  a  more  conftant  Angularity  which  feems  to  have  attended  it, 
and  which  wherever  it  was  indulged  was  certainly  a  departure  from 
the  Roman  manner;  I  mean  the  habit  of  employing  hiflorical 
fculptures  on  the  capitals  of  columns.  The  columns  being  large, 
their  capitals  if  left  deep  would  admit  a  ftory  in  their  compafs. 
Thofe  fculptures  appear  to  have  been  done  from  the  firft,  at 
lead  in  this  country.  In  the  hiftory  of  Wilfrid's  church  of  Hex- 
ham they  are  fpoken  of  with  the  greatefl  applaufe*.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  old  conventual  church  of  Ely  we  have  eight  plates 
of  them  prefervedt.  It  might  be  accident  or  caprice  more  than 
fyftem,  w^hich  occafioned  the  emblematic  figures,  inftead  of 
matter  of  fa 61  fculptures,  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  Alfred +.  But  whoever  will 
infpeft  thofe  emblematical  figures,  will  eafily  trace  their  pro- 
grefs  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  they  were  never 
employed  by  either  of  thofe  people  in  any  fuch  fituation  as  they 
were  luffered  by  the  Saxons  to  occupy. 

This  obfervation  is  fufficient,  without  going  further  into  thofe 
habits  of  fculpture,  for  which  the  prefent  is  not  the  proper  occa- 
fion.  On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  in  whatever  refpefts  the 
Saxons  may  have  degenerated  from  the  Roman  ftyle,  it  was 
always  in  their  contemplation  to  keep  to  it  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  that  what  we  underftand  by  the  Gothic  ftyle  of  modern 
times  had  no  foundation  in  their  buildings. 

•  RichardiPriorisHagulft.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  t  Bentham's  Ely,  V.  i.p.  4.8 — 59. 

4;  Strufs  Mall,  and  Cuft.  V.  2.  plate  i.  No.  4,  5,  6,  7. 
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It  cannot  be  confidered  as  founded  in  their  buildings,  although 
it  be  true,  and  a  further  inftance  of  the  innovations  which  had 
crept  into  their  archite6Hire  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  if  not  as 
early  as  his  reign,  that  they  were  fond  of  introducing  interfer- 
ing circular  arches,  particularly  againfl:  dead  walls,  as  it  were  to 
break  by  that  kind  of  ornament  the  heavinefs  of  the  ftrufture. 
Hertford  Caftle,  erefted  in  the  year  909  by  Edward  the  elder 
fon  of  Alfred,  feems  to  have  led  the  way  to  that  idea*,  which 
was  followed  almoft  ever  after  not  only  by  the  Saxons  but  the 
Normans  toot.  If  thofe  interfering  circular  arches  be  conceived 
to  have  furnifhed  any  hint  to  the  pointed  arch,  we  muft  fay  that 
the  Saxons  rofe  very  quick  upon  their  own  hints,  becaufe  the 
pointed  arch  itfelf  mod  certainly  began  to  appear  in  moft  of 
their  later  {lru6lures,  about  the  time  of  Edgar.  We  fee  it  plain- 
ly over  the  flank  windows  of  the  eaflern  projeftion  in  the  old 
conventual  church  at  Ely,  as  repaired  by  Edgar  in  970  J.  And 
to  thofe  who  will  enquire  it  will  be  found  in  the  remains  of 
many  other  works  of  that  period.  But  we  do  not  confider  the 
pointed  arch,  as  a  fingle  and  detached  circumflance,  to  be  any 
fure  index  of  the  Gothic  fcheme  as  then  exifling.  We  fhall 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention  where  and  in  what  antiquity 
that  circumflance  has  been  found,  without  the  pofhbility  of  it's 
being  confidered  as  a  part  of  that  fcheme.. 

In  the  order  of  connexion  it  might  be  moft  natural  to  proceed 
from  hence  to  the  confideration  of  Norman  architecture,  but  in 
the  order  of  time  that  of  the  Saracens  will  engage  the  preference. 

*  Grofe's  Antiq.  V.  2.  p.  241.  t'  Ibid.  p.  III.  et  paflim.. 

X  See  the  plate,  Bemham's  Ely,  V.  i.  p.  28, 
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We  fhall  not  find  the  origin  of  modern  Gothic,  as  it  is  called, 
in  their  works. 

Thefe  were  a  people  competent  to  flrike  out  any  thing  iri 
genius.  They  were  enlightened  enough  for  any  difcovery  to 
which  their  minds  were  direfled.  They  were  for  more  than 
two  centuries  the  great  depofitaries  of  learning  and  fcience  on 
the  earth,  while  others  were  funk  in  barbarifm  and  darknefs  ; 
and  fo  long  as  they  maintained  in  fplendor  their  feveral  ftaiions, 
in  Europe,  they  were  capable  of  being  it's  univerfal  inftruftors, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  they  were  the  only  inftruftors  it 
had,  favingthe  Bafilian  Monks  that  M^ere  fettled  in  Magna  Grsccia. 
It  was  by  their  frequent  communications  with  the  Greeks  that 
they  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  learning  and  elegance,  together 
with  the  language  of  that  people*.  They  had  with  great  dili- 
gence tranflated  the  bell  Greek  authors  into  their  own  Arabic ; 
and  to  thofe  tranflations  the  weftern  world  was  afterwards  much 
indebted  for  regaining  the  learning  it  had  loft.  The  courts  of 
their  califs  at  Bagdad,  and  that  of  Abderaman  or  Almanzor  in 
Spain  where  he  reigned  glorioufly,  were  the  feats  of  elegant  mag- 
nificencef .  It  is  true  that  the  polite  arts  did  not  engrofs  fo  much 
of  their  ftudy  as  the  more  mechanical  ones,  for  reafons  which 
made  a  part  of  their  religion ;  neverthelefs  they  embraced  ar- 
chitefture  with  great  warmth;  perhaps  their  mechanical  fcience 
found  in  that  branch  of  polite  art  a  larger  field  for  it's  gratifica- 
tion ;  it  was  alfo  in  favour  of  that  ftudy,  that  while  it  did  not 
come  within  the  fcope  of  thofe  religious  reafons  which  dilcou- 


*  Millot's  Mod.  Hift.  V..  I.  p.  76.  in.  120.  t  Ibid.  Swinb,  Spain, 

Y.  2.  p.  59—61, 
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raged  painting  and  fculpture,  it  had  other  arguments  of  reli- 
gion on  it's  fide ;  fo  that  the  Saracens  were  led  to  cultivate 
it's  ^grandeur  by  the  fame  religious  confiderations  which  had 
ever  furniflied  a  primary  ground  for  that  ftudy  to  any  other  peo- 
ple on  the  earth.  It  was  among  them  that  Mahomet  gathered 
his  followers,  and  eftablifhed  his  Alcoran.  As  new  converts-, 
they  would  naturally  feel  as  much  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
faith  as  had  been  fhewn  by  others  who  had  ever  felt  the  ener- 
gies of  converfion,  efpecially  when  they  had  embraced  a  reli- 
gion peculiarly  calculated  to  infpire  enthufiafm.  They  there- 
fore turned  their  minds  to  the  building  of  mofques  and  fepul- 
chres. 

V 

Few  points  in  hiftorical  refearch  have  been  more  generally 
underflood  and  admitted  for  a  long  time  than  that  the  ftruftures*, 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  modern  Gothic,  and  which  are 
found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  are  to  be  referred  for  their 
origin  to  the  Saracens,  if  the  Goths  themfelves  were  not  the 
inventors.  Even  thofe,  who  have  given  them  to  the  Goths, 
have  made  Saracens  the  raafler-builders..  When  we  look  on 
thofe  flruftures,  not  only  new  in  their  principles,  and  inde- 
pendant  of  all  eftablifhed  forms,  but  proceeding  on  principles 
fingularly  nice  and  intricate,  we  do  not  readily  perceive  any 
other  people  but  the  Saracens  capable  of  giving  birth  to 
thofe  principles,,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  thofe  defigns 
in  thofe  ages.  The  fimilarity  of  thofe  ftruftures  in  their  whole 
detail  to  the  ramifications  of  groves  has  alfo  been  urged  as  a 
reafon  for  referring  their  origin  to  the  Saracens,  who  worfhip- 
ped  in  groves  while  they  mixed  with  the  pagan  world.  From 
thence,  however,  no  fure  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  becaufe  tf-c 
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Goths  tliemfelves  fo  worfliipped  before  they  were  Chriftians, 
and  fo  the  ancient  Gauls  and  the  ancient  Britons  worfhipped, 
with  aJl  the  rudefl:  ages  of  the  pagan  world. 

Of  late  a  different  opinion,  formed  on  fuller  inveftigation, 
feems  to  have  been  entertained  by  many,  and  particularly  by  a 
modern  traveller*,  who  has  viewed  with  great  attention  fome 
of  the  earlieft  and  moft  celebrated  ftruftures  of  the  Saracens, 
in  which  he  could  not  difcover  any  thing  like  an  original  de- 
fign,  from  whence  the  ornaments  or  parts  of  what  is  called 
modern  Gothic  might  be  fuppofed.  to  be  derived.. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  profefTes  to  have  taken  fbme  pains  in 
this  inquiry,  although  he  has  not  vouchfafed  to  communicate  any 
traces  of  his  refearch,  the  refult  of  which  was  an  opinion  that 
ran  between  the  two  different  ideas  abovementioned,  viz,  that  the 
architeflure  fo  denominated  Gothic  was,  in  faS,  "  Saracenic  re- 
*'  fined  by  Chriflians-h". 

It  was  certainly  not  difelofed  in  the  earliefl  ftru61ures  of  the 
Saracens.  There  are  two  of  thofe  very  early  flru6lures  now 
Handing,  which  enable  us  to  reafon  on  this  fub]e6l  with  the  befl 
confidence ;  one  of  them  is  the  ancient  mofque,  now  a  cathe- 
dral, at  Cordova  in  Spain,  which  was  begun  to  be  built  in  the 
year  786  by  the  great  Abderaman  or  Almanzor,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  Saracens  or  Moors  in  that  country,  and  was 
finiflied  by  his  fon  Haffem  before  the  year  800.     We  fee  it  now 

*  Mr.  Swinburne,  Spain,  V.  ■2.  p.  262.-268.  t  Wren's  Parent. 

p.  297.  306, 
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juft  as  it  was  a  thoufand  years  ago,  fome  parts  excepted,  which 
do  not  affeft  the  general  frame  and  fpirit  of  the  building*. 
We  pafs  by  the  Saracenic  or  Moorifh  palace,  called  the  Alham- 
bra,  in  Grenada,  bccaufe  that  was  built  near  half  a  century  later 
than  the  othert  and  therefore  too  late  to  afford  either  a  proper 
view  of  the  earlier  ideas  of  Saracenic  architefture,  or  any  foun- 
dation for  the  Gothic,  which  had  been  eflablifhed  in  Europe 
long  before  the  Alhambra  was  thought  of.  The  other  Saracenic 
flrudure  is  the  Torre  Zizza  near  Palermo  in  Sicily,  which  was 
erefted  by  a  Sultan  during  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens  in  that 
country,  and  from  fome  circumftances  conne£led  with  the  peculiar 
letters  infcribed  on  each  ftone  of  the  battlement  it  fhould  feem  to 
have  been  confl:ru6le<l  in  the  courfe  of  the  ninth  century  J.  In 
this  edifice  no  alterations  worthy  to  be  mentioned  have  been  at- 
tempted by  modern  hands. 

The  mofque  above  mentioned  is  then  the  older  {lru6lure, 
perhaps  by  near  a  century.  It  muft  be  the  oldefl  Saracenic 
flru£lure  remaining  in  the  European  world.  The  fpirit  of  it's 
architefture  is  certainly  Roman,  or  at  leail  that  Roman  which 
■was  feen  in  Conflaniinople  in  the  days  of  Juflinian,  and  was 
exemplified  in  his  favourite  church  of  St.  Sophia.  There  is 
but  one  novelty,  and  yet  a  very  important  one  it  is,  which  is 
not  feen  in  that  proud  and  eccentric  work  of  Juftinian,  and  that 
is,  the  form  of  the  horfe-fhoe  given  to  the  arches,  where  they 
are  not  quite  circular.  In  other  parts  we  fee  columns  in  all 
proportions  and  difproportions,  affeftations  of  capitals,  columns 

*  Swinb.  Spain,  V.  2.  p.  83. — 93.  264.  t  Ibid.  V.  i.  p.  220. 

J  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  3.  p.  336.  337. 
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flanding  upon  columns,  and  arches  rifing  over  thofe  fucceffions. 
Yet,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned,  all  thofe  parts  were 
Roman,  and  moftly  wrought  by  Roman  hands  before  they  were 
fo  put  together  in  that  mofque;  for  they  were  taken  from  an- 
cient Roman  buildings,  which  were  dripped  in  many  fituations 
and  tranfported  to  Cordova,  from  fear  of  the  Calif,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Narbonne  which  abounded  with  monuments  of  anti- 
quity*. When  they  came  to  be  applied  in  that  mofque,  many 
of  them  naturally  loft  their  firft  purity  and  proportion,  if  in 
other  refpefts  they  were  not  aukwardly  beftowed  ;  the  pillars 
were  no  longer  of  their  original  height,  to  thofe  that  were  too 
fhort  they  added  monftrous  capitals  and  thick  bafes,  and  thofe 
that  were  too  long  had  their  bafe  chopped  off,  and  a  fhallow 
capital  placed  upon  the  top.  We  fee  the  roof  rifing  in  cupolas, 
but  not  all  of  them  the  modeft  cupolas  of  the  Romans  ;  one 
was  higher  than  the  reft,  and  terminated  with  three  golden  balls 
bearing  up  a  pomegranate  and  a  flower  de  lis  of  the  fame  pre- 
cious metal.  With  the  general  prefervation  of  Roman  defign 
there  was  all  the  emulation  of  eaftern  fplendor.  The  columns 
were  of  the  richeft  marbles,  varied  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  ailes  by  rows  of  different  colours,  viz.  blue  with  white 
veins,  yellow,  red,  red  veined  with  white,  gray,  and  Granadine 
and  African  green.  The  principal  entrance  had  it's  folding 
doors  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  The  twenty-four  gates  were 
plated  with  bronze  embofled  in  a  moft  curious  manner. 

If  it  fhould  appear  ftrange  to  find  fo  much  Roman  workman- 
Ihip  as  well  as  Roman  defign,  together  with  fo  much  Eaftern 
tafte  and   manner,   employed  by  the   Saracenic   architedlSj    of 

*  Swinb.  Spain.  V.  2.  p.  62,  63. 
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whom  we  are  bidden  to  entertain  the  higheft  conceptions,  let  it 
be  underftood  that  it  was  a  primary  policy  of  the  califs  in  Spain, 
for  reafons  of  ftate,  to  keep  up  the  clofefl;  connexion  with  the 
court  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  it  was  no  difparagement  of  their 
tafte,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  their  unaffuming  minds,  that 
they  fought  to  avail  themfelves  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
great  mailers  of  the  world,  and  to  imitate  at  leaft  what  was  con- 
fidered  as  elegance  in  the  bell  fchool  of  artifts  then  exifling. 
There  was  enough  to  fhew  their  architeftural  powers  in  the 
difpofition  of  what  they  had  determined  fo  to  embrace. 

We  may  therefore  eafily  account  for  that  influence  of  Roman 
and  Conftantinopolitan  tafte,  which  fhewed  itfelf  in  the  archi- 
tefture  of  the  califs  of  Spain.  Habituated  as  they  were,  by  their 
commercial*  as  well  as  political  intercourfe  with  the  Eaftern 
empire,  to  the  obfervation  of  whatever  was  moft  confpicuous  in 
it's  works,  it  was  hardly  poflible  for  them  to  (hun  that  influence, 
if  they  were  not  bigotted  to  other  ideas  of  their  own.  Nor  was 
it'lefs  natural  for  them,  with  all  their  enlightened  talents,  to  ad- 
mit that  influence,  than  it  was  for  the  Goths  before  them  to 
have  been  guided  in  their  beft  days  by  Roman  ideas,  or  for  the 
Romans  themfelves  to  have  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Greeks.  So  ftrong  and  conftant  was  that  influence  on  their  fpirit 
of  ^rcbitefture,  that  Abderaman  or  Almanzor  the  third,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  about  a  century  after  the  firft  prince  of  that 
name,  received  from  Conftantinople  it's  moft  celebrated  archi- 
teft  to  defign  and  execute  a  palace  which  was  called  by  the 
B£me  of  his  favourite  miftrefs,  Zehra.     And  for  that  edifice  the 

•  Swinb.  Spain,  V.  2.  p.  75,  76. 
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Greek  emperor  made  him  a  prefent  of  1114  columns  of  African 
and  Spanifli  marble,  19  of  Italian,  and  114  others  of  moft  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip.     The  walls  were  encrufted  with  marble, 
like  thofe  of  St.  Sophia,  inlaid  with  golden  foliages.     And  all 
the  fculptures  of  which  there  were  many,  not  excepting  a  flatue 
of  the  favourite  fultana,  although  contrary  to  the  exprefs  law  of 
the  prophet,  were  wrought  by  the  firft  mafters  in  Conftantino- 
ple*.     Of  that  edifice  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  now  re- 
maining one  flone  upon  another,  nor  is  the  fpot  to  be  afcertained 
on  which  it  ftoodf .     The  converfion  of  the  mofque  into  a  ca- 
thedral has  been  the  means  of  refcuing  that  ftruflure  from  the 
common  defolation  of  all   the  reft  which  were  raifed  by  the 
Moors. 

The  queftion,  then,  is  reduced  to  a  fingle  point,  whether  in 
the  fingularities  of  the  Saracenic  architeflure  we  can  reafonably 
find  the  origin  of  the  forms  denominated  Gothic.     It  is  true, 
that  in  tracing  the  progrelis  of  fingularities  in  mechanical  theo- 
ries or  praflice  we  wander  without  a  guide,  and  very  often  in- 
ftead  of  folving  what  we  follow,  we  need  fome  one  to  folve  what 
we  advance.     The  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  is  ftrong,  where 
it  is  cultivated  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  faying  how  far  a  hint  fup- 
plied  by  one  fingular  circumftance  may  be  pufhed  by  thofe  who 
are  intent  on  new  theories  or  new  praftice.     If  this  difcourages 
decifive  opinions,  yet  it  hinders  not  the  courfe  of  reafonable 
argument,  and  in  that  way  we  fhall  come  never  the  later  to  the 
beft  conclufion. 

*  5winb.  Spain,  V.  2.  p.  66,  67.  t  Ibid.  p.  8q, 
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The  caft;  of  many  of  the  arches  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe^ 
although  they  fometimes  come  to  a  perceptible  point,  and  in  the 
Alhambra  of  Grenada  they  are  found  more  plainly  pointed,  caa 
afford  no  proper  clue  to  the  pointed  arches  of  the  Gothic,  which 
might  jufl  as  well,  and  indeed  much  better,  be  deduced  from, 
examples  in  which  thofe  arches  will  hereafter  be  found  in  very 
high  antiquity,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     The  author^ 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred  for  an  account  of  the  Spanifh 
mofque,  has  judicioufly  felecled  from  the   peculiarities  of  that 
ftrufture  other  circumftances  which  mufl  become  the  grounds^ 
if  any  are  there  afforded,  of  tracing  the  Gothic  from  Saracenic . 
forms,  and  which  in  the  prefent  difculTion  we  (hall  borrow  from 
him.     The  grouping  of  the  pillars  in  the  Saracenic  and  Gothic 
fabrics  is  very   different.     In  the  former  they  never  touch,  or 
grow  as  it  were  into  each  other,  which  they  do  in  the  latter  ; 
where,  befides,  one   or  two  arches  often  fpring  from  a  fmall 
member  of  an  entablature,  while  in  the  former  there  is  always  a 
thick  architrave  at  leafl  to  fupport  the  arch,  and  commonly  art 
upright  piece  of  wall  to  refill  the  lateral  preffure.     The  capitals 
employed  in  Saracenic  fabrics  are  refembled  neither  in  defign 
nor  proportions  by  thofe  that  have  been  hitherto  remarked  in 
Gothic  churches.     In  thefe  lall  the  porches  and  doors  are  deep 
recefles,  with  feveral  arches  one  within  another ;  whereas  in  the 
former  the  finking  back  of  the  arches  over   the  entrances  is 
fcarce  perceptible,  they  are  almofl  of  an  equal  projeflion  with 
the  wall  of  the  building.     The  very  modeft  elevation   of  the 
roof  by  the  Saracens,  if  that  of  the  Spanifh  mofque  be  taken  as 
a  precedent,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  windows  fo  as  not  to  admit  any 
great  quantity  of  light,  and  the  rounding  of  their  buildings  into 
domes  and  covered  roofs,  could  never  become  examples  to  the 
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extreme  loftinefs  of  Gothic  defigns,  the  great  length  and  num- 
ber of  windows  in  thofe  defigns,  and  the  towers,  fpires,  and  pin- 
nacles that  flioot  up  from  the  whole.  If  it  fhould  be  thouo-ht. 
that  the  Render  fquare  minarets  of  thofe  mofques,  terminating  in 
a  ball  or  pine-apple,  might  lead  to  the  pinnacles  at  leaft,  if  not 
to  the  fpires  or  towers  of  Gothic  fabrics,  yet  it  is  not  to  thofe 
mofques  that  the  reference  fhould  exclufively  or  originally  be 
made  for  thofe  examples,  which  had  been  feen  before  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  If  it  be  imagined  that  the  filigree-work 
in  ftone,  with  which  the  windows  of  thofe  mofques  were  filled, 
in  order  to  diminifh  the  light,  gave  the  firft  thought  of  painted 
glafs  in  ftruftures  called  Gothic,  as  well  might  that  thought  have 
been  derived  from  the  lattices  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  grouping 
of  pillars  in  thofe  ftruftures  clofe  together  be  conceived  to  have 
originated  from  the  pra6lice  of  the  Saracens  fo  little  different 
from  the  other ;  that  may  poffibly  have  been  the  cafe,  and  yet 
it  will  not  be  fufficient  to  place  the  fource  of  the  Gothic  flyle  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  Saracens. 

So  far  then  as  the  very  ancient  mofque  of  Cordova  may  fland 
as  an  example,  and  furely  it  may,  of  the  flyle  employed  by  the 
Saracens,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Gothic  forms  were  in  any 
refpeft  exemplified  in  the  architefture  of  that  people  in  Spain. 

Let  us  fee  if  their  architecture  in  Sicily  will  throw  more 
light  upon  the  queftion.  The  Torre  Zizza  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent ftyle  from  the  mofque  of  Cordova.  That  difference 
may  be  expefted,  becaufe  it  is  not  a  religious  edifice,  but  a 
tower  or  caflle.  And  it  is  fo  far  an  advantage  to  our  view,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  fee  the  variety  which  took    place  in   the 
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different  clafFes  of  their  buildings,  and  among  different  bran- 
ches of  that  people.  The  circumflance,  in  which  the  Torre 
Zizza  chiefly  differs  in  it's  charafter  of  building  from  the 
other,  is  the  form  as  well  as  number  of  it's  windows.  As  it  is 
from  Mr.  Swinburne's  drawings  that  our  remarks  on  that  build- 
ing are  made,  we  muff  obferve  that  either  the  engravings  done 
from  thence  are  not  extremely  correfcl;,  or  there  is  fome  material 
difference  between  their  reprefentation  and  what  the  author  has 
written  on  that  edifice*.  Thofe  plates  certainly  exhibit  the 
general  arches  over  the  windows  as  rather  fliarpened  at  the 
top.  But  the  author  declares  that  they  are  almofl  round,  in  the 
old  Saxon  manner,  inftead  of  being  pointed,  or  arched  in  the 
form  of  a  horfe-flioe.  They  were  alfo  very  long;  with  one  re> 
markable  circumflance,  that  the  real  opening  of  the  windows  is 
but  half  the  length  of  the  frame^  which  terminates  in  an  arch 
above,  and  which  is  filled  above  the  real  opening  by  the  folid 
wall  of  the  flrufture.  In  one  part  the  windows  like  many  Saxon 
ones  are  formed  by  a  flone  frame  around.  There  is  not  a  cor- 
nice in  the  whole  elevation,  but  a  double  firing  which  runs 
between  the  floors,  and  turns  up  rather  Angularly  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction  in  the  middle  flory,  to  divide  as  it  were  the  cen- 
tre from  the  two  fide  parts  of  the  front ;  the  top  is  terminated 
by  a  battlement.  That  battlement  is  very  plainly  a  Roman 
idea,  having  an  infcription  in  a  large  capital  letter  on  each 
flone  of  the  battlement,  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  may  be  feen 
on  a  bridge  at  Rimini  begun  by  Auguflus,  and  finifhed  by 
Tiberius +.  There  is  neverthelefs  a  remarkable  Angularity, 
which  fhews  very  plainly  it's  Saracenic  origin,  and  that  fome 

•  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  3.  p.  337.  t  Wright's  Trav.  V.  i.  p.  118. 
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tilings  which  have  diflinguifhed  the  Spanifh  mofque  were  not 
confined  to  the  Saracens  of  that  country.  What  I  now  allude 
to  are  the  portions  or  fegments  of  the  horfe-fhoe,  forming  fo 
many  fcollops,  and  rifing  in  gradations  on  each  fide,  till  having 
by  thofe  fucceflions  formed  a  very  long  arch,  they  meet  at  top 
compleating  the  horfe-fhoe.  In  the  gate  of  the  Zancarron  or 
chapel  of  the  Alcoran  in  the  Spaniflr  mofque  that  fcheme  is 
feen  with  various  curious  interfe6lions,  formed  by  the  fimilar 
confl;ru6lion  of  higher  arches  above  lower  ones,  yet  without 
lofing  any  proportion  of  fhape  in  any  of  thofe  interfeftions,  but 
indeed  gathering  new  flrength  from  each,  and  conftrufting  by 
that  means  a  larger  and  more  expanded  arch  to  the  eye,  when 
it  lofes  for  a  moment  the  intermediate  columns  and  the  parts 
attached  to  them,  which  conflitute  either  fide  of  the  two  under 
arches.  In  the  entrance  of  the  Torre  Zizza  the  fame  fcheme 
is  feen,  rifing  in  thofe  gradations  of  fcollops  which  meet  in 
the  horfe-flioe  at  top,  and  forming  three  fucceflions  of  arches, 
each  of  them  more  enlarged  than  that  which  is  immediately 
under  it,  but  without  any  interfe61ions. 

How  far  in  that  building,  or  in  others  probably  ereded  by 
the  fame  people  in  that  country,  though  now  deftroyed,  the 
parts  which  we  have  mentioned  might  have  led  to  any  portion 
of  detail  in  the  charafter  called  Gothic,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce ;  but  certainly  that  charafter  was  not  feen  in  the  Sara- 
cenic ftru6lures  of  Sicily  any  more  than  in  thofe  of  Spain.  At 
the  fame  time  it  is  true,  that  the  influence  of  the  Saracens  as 
architefts  in  Sicily,  which  had  fo  long  been  their  refidence,  and 
the  feat  of  their  power,  was  confiderable  as  it  might  be  expefted. 
The  Puglians  learnt  from  them  and  their  tafte  what  was  after- 

VoL.  II.  Nn 
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wards  exhibited,  and  is  dill  to  be  Teen,  in  the  conflruflion  of  the 
great  gate  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Clare*.  And  that  influence 
extended  to  the  Normans,  who  fupplanted  them  in  that  country, 
as  is  abundantly  proved  not  only  in  the  Mofaic  works  of  all  the 
churches  which  were  founded  by  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily, 
and  which  we  muft  conclude  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Sara- 
cens, or  by  their  fcholars  among  the  Greeks -f",  but  in  many  fea- 
tures of  great  flrudlures  themfelves,  as  in  the  Benedi6line  con- 
^vent  of  La  Trinita  in  the  diftrift  of  La  Cava  J,  and  alfo  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salerno  §.  That  influence  interfered  in  one  refpefl 
even  with  the  operations  of  the  modern  Gothic,  as  is  feen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Palermo  erefted  in  A.  D.  1185,  whofe  choir  terminates 
in  the  arch  of  an  horfe-flioe||. 

Before  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Norman  architefture,  there 
was  a  period  in  which  the  Franks  were  concerned,  and  which  in 
point  of  date  fhould  bring  them  under  our  notice  prior  to  the 
Normans.  A  fliort  obfervation,  however,  on  their  manner  of 
building  will  be  fuEficient,  after  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Goths 
and  Lombards.  For  from  the  time  that  the  Franks  became 
maflers  of  Gaul,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  power  in  that 
country,  which  mufl:  be  reckoned  under  Clovis  in  the  year  486**, 
all  their  architefture,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Goths,  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  was  underfliood  to  be  the  Roman  manner. 
They  fell  in,  as  was  mofl;  natural,  with  the  general  ideas  of  thofe 
ages ;  and  overlooking  the  fine  examples  which  the  ancient  Ro- 

*  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  I.  p.  282.  +  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  281.     V.  3. 

p.  172,  173,  178.  V.  4.  p.  178.         +  Ibid.  V.  3.  p.  173.         §  Ibid.  p.  177,  178. 

1}  Ibid.  V.  3.  p.  301.  **  Millot's  Anc.  Hilt.  V.  2.  p.  452* 487-     Mod. 
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mans  had  eflablifiied  even  in  thofe  diflant  provinces,  at  Orange, 
at  Autun,  at  Nifmes,  at  St.  Remi,  at  Bourdeaux,  and  other 
places,  they  were  contented  to  follow  the  track  of  declenfion 
which  was  then  in  vogue*.  In  that  way  abundance  of  churches 
and  monafleries  were  raifcd  by  the  firfl;  and  fecond  race  of 
French  princes  from  Clovis  to  Charlemagne,  and  ftill  later ;  a 
period  comprifing  three  centuries  at  leaft.  Some  of  thofe  mo- 
numents are  feen  in  the  church  of  St,  Peter  and  Paul,  now  called 
that  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  the  foundation  of  Clovis  ;  in 
that  of  St.  Germain  des  prez,  erefted  by  his  fon  Childebert ;  in 
that  of  St.  Denis,  conftrufted  by  Dagobert  his  grandfon  in  the 
third  degree,  and  in  the  feventh  century  ;  and  in  all  the  churches 
raifed  by  Charlemagne  throughout  the  empire,  except  that  of 
the  Holy  Apoftles  at  Florence,  which  was  dellined  for  a  memo- 
rial of  his  vifit  to  that  city,  and  for  which  he  mufl;  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  remnant  fpirit  of  talle  among  the  Tufcans,  who 
feemed  to  hold  to  the  lafl  whatever  portions  of  ancient  tafte  were 
poffible  to  be  prefervedf.  Neverthelefs,  in  none  of  the  build- 
ings by  the  Franks  in  thofe  periods  was  feen  the  origin  of  what  is 
denominated  modern  Gothic. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  Normans,  more  celebrated  after 
they  had  fupplanted  two  fuch  enormous  powers  as  the  Saracens 
in  Sicily  in  the  year  1072  J,  and  the  Saxons  in  Britain  a  few 
years  before,  became  marked  as  architefts.  Yet  they  were  not 
authors  of  the  modern  Gothic.  It  is  difficult  to  name  that  of 
which  they  were  authors  in  their  manner  of  building ;  hardly 

*  Monier  Hift.  lib.  2.  c.  11,  12.  t  Ibid.  Vafari,  Proem,  p.  72. 
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can  we  fpeclfy  the  buttrefs.  And  yet  no  people  in  modern  times 
built  more  than  they.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  fettled  idea* 
on  which  they  proceeded,  beyond  expanfe  and  maflive  flrength. 
If  there  was  any  manner  to  which  they  more  commonly  adhered, 
it  was  the  Roman,  or  perhaps  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
Saxon*.  The  circular  arch  was  their  great  feature;  their 
mouldings  were  horizontal ;  and  all  other  parts  connefted  with 
that  flyle  were  purfued  with  that  fort  of  execution  in  the  main, 
which  had  been  obferved  under  the  Saxons.  So  it  was  in  Sicily, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  principal  edifices  of  Leece,  the  capital  of 
Terra  di  Otranto,  as  well  as  in  it's  cathedral  eredled  by  Tancred 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  alfo  in  that  of  Girgentif .  So  it  was 
in  their  own  country  ;  and  fo  it  was  at  lead  in  their  earlieft 
ftruftures  in  England,  of  which  fome  have  fet  down  the  priory 
church  of  St.  Botolph  at  Colchefter  as  one  of  the  oldefl  exam- 
ples. The  defign  of  it's  gate  may  (till  be  confulted  j;;.  But  that 
example  only  clafles  with  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  the  year 
1109.  There  were  others  more  ancient — the  caflle  of  Colchef- 
ter,  built  in  the  firft  Norman  ftyle  by  Depifer  fleward  to  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror  in  the  year  of  his  acceflion,  io6S§ — the 
abbey-church  of  St.  Albans,  flill  exhibiting  many  and  great  fea- 
tures of  it's  Norman  conllru6lion  in  1077 1[ — ^^^  conventual 
church  of  Selby  in  Yorkfhire,  founded  while  the  conqueror  was 
living** — the  church  of  St.  Paul  erefted  by  Mauritius  bifhop  of 
London  in  1083++ — and  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  as  it  was 

*  Strut's  Man.  and  Cuft.  V.  i.  p.  io2.  Bcntham's  Ely,  V.  i-,  p.  33. 

+  Swinb.  V.  2.  p.  286.  V.  4.  p.  10.  +  Strut,  ibid. 

§  Grofe's  Antiq,  V.  2.  p.  113.  ||  Ncwcome's  Hift  of  St.  Alb.  P-.93' 
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finiflied  in  1096*.  As  an  example  of  Norman  flru6lure  in  it's 
firft  manner  we  might  adduce  the  prefent  conventual  church  of 
Croyland  in  Lincolnfliire,  ahhough  it  was  erefted  fomewhat  la- 
ter in  time  by  Ingulphus  the  Norman,  as  Dugdale  affures  us+; 
but  of  all  the  works  of  that  people  there  are  none  that  we  know 
of  more  fimply  and  compleatly  Norman  than  that  edifice,  or 
more  unmixed  with  other  ideas  than  thofe  on  which  they  had 
long  proceeded  to  build  as  followers  of  the  Roman  manner. 
In  all  refpefis  except  the  buttrefs,  the  tower,  and  fpire,  it's  prin- 
ciples were  Roman :  except  the  greater  openings  of  it's  windows^ 
it's  height,  and  expanfe,  added  to  thofe  buttreffes,  it's  appear- 
ance was  the  later  Saxon.. 

Sir  Chriflopher  Wren,  whofe  inquiries  naturally  carried  him 
into  this  fubjeft,  confirms  the  general  account  of  the  Roman 
manner,  and  alfo  of  the  maffive  flrength,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Norman  buildings.  At  the  fame  time  he  clearly  expreffes  that 
Roman  manner  to  be  a  degenerated  one,  and  leaves  us  pofiened 
of  the  idea  that  the  flrength  which  they  fo  affefted  was  not 
always  judicious,  if  in  many  inflances  it  was  not  a  deceptions 
firength,  merely  llriking  the  eye.  In  the  elucidation  of  fuch  a 
ftrifture  on  their  architeflure  he  certainly  has  done  no  credit 
to  their  fkill.  He  fays,  that  they  were  not  only  irregular  in 
their  meafurements  and  their  levels,  but  that  they  did  not  give 
fufficient  abutments  to  refifl  the  weight  of  the  roof;  and  that 
their  pillars,  being  only  cafed  outwardly  with  fmall  ftones,  while 
the  infide  was  a  mere  core  of  rubbidi  and  mortar,  were  in 
reality  infirm  and   unequal  to  their  ufes.     It  is  of  lefs  import- 

*  Dugd.  Monaft.  V.  i.  p  407.  +  Ibid^  V.  i.  p.  164. 
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ance  what  he  charges  on  their  want  of  tafte  and  judicious 
arrangement;  in  confequence  of  which  neverthelefs,  he  fays,  the 
thicknefs  of  their  walls  was  wafted  in  Tome  places,  while  it  was 
wanted  in  others,  and  the  general  heavinefs  of  their  buildings 
was  attended  with  an  irregularity  and  deformity  in  many  cir- 
cumftances,  which  was  of  more  moment  than  to  the  eye,  as  in 
the  intercolumniations,  and  in  the  pofitions  of  the  buttreffes*. 

The  author  of  thofe  ftriflures  has  not  contradifted  other 
teftimonies  concerning  the  Norman  flcill.  The  charafter,  which 
that  people  has  obtained  as  architefts  in  Sicily,  has  terminated 
in  no  better  advantage.  There,  where  every  known  ftyle  in  the 
world  had  prevailed  by  turns,  they  feemed  to  be  followers  of  all 
that  had  gone  before  them,  making  up  their  defigns,  if  fuch  they 
may  be  called,  with  portions  collefted  from  various  ftyles. 
Thus  in  one  and  the  fame  edifice  was  fometimes  feen  the  incon- 
gruous affemblage  of  Saxon  and  Gothicf,  of  Norman  and  Sa- 
racenic;[;,  of  Saracenic  and  Grecian^  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
corrupted  by  the  modern  imitations  of  both  j]. 

In  fome  meafure  the  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  Normans  in 
England.  They  fell  into  the  habits  of  the  later  Saxons,  which 
by  degrees  they  extended,  and  varied  in  fome  refpefts,  as  they 
were  led  by  circumftances  and  the  progrefs  of  ideas.  The 
tower  and  battlement  were  as  confentaneous  to  their  martial  noti- 
ons as  to  thofe  of  the  later  Saxons,  and  therefore  thefe  were 

*  Wren's  Parent  p.  273,  275,  276.  t  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  3. 

p.  335-  X  Ibid.  p.  173.  §  Ibid.  p.  177,  178. 

H  Ibid.  V.  4.  p.  10.  1 
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feen  on  their  churches  as  well  as  on  every  larger  edifice.  The 
fpire  was  not  ncgletled,  but  it  affecled  neither  grace  nor  emi- 
nence at  firft,  it  rofe  fliort  and  fquat  upon  the  tower.  The 
openings  of  the  windows  had  gained  more  width  among  the  la- 
ter Saxons,  as  they  had  become  more  acquainted  with  the 
makino-  of  glafs  in  larger  fquares ;  and  as  the  Normans  had  been 
in  the  way  of  gaining  that  knowledge  rather  earlier  than  the 
Englifh,  their  windows  of  courfe  were  made  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  greater  encreafe  of  light.  We  have  already  obferved  that 
the  later  Saxons  had  obtained  the  notion  of  throwing  their 
arches  fometimes  into  a  point,  to  which  we  apprehend  they  were 
led  by  confulting  the  convenience  of  their  materials,  as  thofe 
arches  could  be  formed  of  fmall  ftones  more  eafily  than  circular 
ones  ;  we  therefore  meet  with  few  examples  of  earlier  Norman 
works  here,  in  which  fomething  of  the  pointed  arch  does  not 
appear  among  others,  and  efpecially  thofe  interlaced  or  inter- 
fering arches  of  which  we  have  fpoken*. 

Dugdale  has  preferved  the  defign  of  a  church  at  Hulme  in 
Norfolk,  taken  while  the  building  was  flanding,  which  to  the 
curious  inquirer  will  afford  in  fome  parts  of  it  the  moft  fingular 
example  of  later  Saxon  or  earlier  Norman  architefture,  or  both, 
that  is  recorded  in  this  country,  and  in  which  the  obfervations 
we  have  juft  made  will  be  found  confiderably  exemplified t. 
That  church  was  founded  by  Canute  a  little  before  the  con- 
queft;  and  although  fome  parts  evidently  befpoke  a  repair  in 
the  ftyle  denominated  Gothic,  yet  the  weft  end,  or  that  part 

*  Newcome's  Hift.  of  St.  Alb.   p.  95.  where  fpecimens  of  both  appear,  iin- 
queltlonably  in  the  time  of  the  CoiKjueror.  t  Dugd.  Mon;i(l.  V.  i.  p.  283. 
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which  afforded  the  entrance,  was  beyond  doubt  the  work  of 
Norman  hands,  if  not  of  thofe  which  were  employed  by  it's 
founder.  It  was  low  and  modeft,  and  had  nothing  of  the  height 
or  expanfe  which  appeared  in  the  reft  of  the  building,  and 
which  made  a  part  of  the  plans  that  afterwards  came  into  vogue. 
The  tower  and  fpire  alfo  were  perhaps  the  humbleft  that  ever  were 
ere6led,  and  therefore  left  but  little  queftion  that  they  too  were 
of  an  early  date  in  it's  ftrufture.  The  windows  in  that  weftern 
part  were  fingular  indeed,  and  fuch  as  feem  only  to  have  grown 
from  a  combination  of  fyftems  or  ideas ;  they  were  wide,  and  yet 
very  fhort,  and  brought  up  to  a  point  at  top  ;  if  we  can  call 
them  terminated  in  a  pointed  arch,  the  whole  depth  of  the  win- 
dow was  almoft  abforbed  in  making  that  arch.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  fay,  whether  thofe  windows  were  the  produftion 
of  later  Saxon,  or  earlier  Norman  builders.  The  buttreffes, 
however,  to  that  weftern  part  at  leaft  appear  to  have  been  Nor- 
man, and  of  an  early  period,  becaufe  they  lay  more  fnug  to  the 
building,  and  were  lefs  cumberfome,  than  thofe  which  were 
attached  to  the  parts  that  carried  the  Gothic  ftyle. 

There  is  another  circumftance,  in  which  the  Normans  feem 
to  have  purfued  and  even  extended  a  pratlice  found  among  the 
Saxons  both  earlier  and  later,  and  that  is  in  the  fculptures  fome- 
times  employed  on  the  capitals  of  their  pillars.  In  the  age  of 
Wilfrid  it  has  been  already  obferved  that  hiftorical  fculptures, 
and  various  figures  in  relief^  were  wrought  on  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  at  Hexham.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  in  the 
later  age  of  Alfred  the  fculptures  employed  on  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  in  St.  Peter's  at  Oxford  partook  ftrongly  of  the  emblema- 
tic.    In  the  prefect  cathedral  at  York,  conftru6led  by  archbiftiop 
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Thomas,  a  Norman,  in  the  age  of  the  Conqueror*,  we  may  fee 
that  tafle>carried  to  a  fingular  extent,  in  which  the  gravity  of 
the  fanfluary  w^as  fometimes  facrificed  to  the  humour  of  the 
times,  more  folicitous  to  make  out  a  pun  than  to  fhine  in  the 
emblematic,  even  while  it  was  affefted  to  be  ftudied.  To  fpecify 
one  inftance  will  be  enough  ;  and  that  fhall  be  the  two  figures 
of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  in  an  horizontal  pofture,  ftretching  for- 
ward their  heads  towards  each  other  for  the  purpofe  of  a  falute. 
It  would  have  been  too  difTolute  to  have  exhibited  fo  much  in 
that  place  without  a  correftive  leffon,  of  which  perhaps  they 
truly  thought  that  the  emblematic  was  the  fitteft  vehicle.  The 
figure  of  the  woman  therefore,  beyond  the  neck,  was  made  to 
terminate  in  that  of  a  goofe.  She  told  all  her  fex  who  might 
happen  to  come  into  the  like  circumftance,  that  they  were  geefe 
for  fo  doing.  As  to  figures  in  relief,  or  the  heads  of  men  and 
women,  and  fometimes  of  animals,  the  Normans  were  never  be- 
hind the  Saxons  in  the  introduction  of  thofe  as  ornaments  to' 
their  arches,  and  particularly  at  the  fpring  of  thofe  arches,  where 
tliey  ferved  as  corbels  or  brackets  to  fupport  what  refted  upon' 
them,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  intended  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  founders  or  benefa6lors.  Examples  of  that  kind  are 
now  to  be  viewed  in  the  door  at  the  weft  end  of  the  cloifler  into 
Ely-catliedralt,  and  in  the  arches  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Alban's  J.  But  thofe  which  occur  in  the  cathedra) 
at  York  feem  to  have  been  carried  much  further  than  others. 

In  a  fhort  rptooerslrofitlme'^ditti  (Normans  in  England  appear  td 

;       ,   .  ■:■  ..[:'[  .  '^.../■  .  ,.■■:-  • 

*  Newcome's  Hift.  of  St.  Alb.  p.  46.         t  Bentham's  Ely,  V.  i.  p,  35.  pi.  7, 
1  Newcowe^s  Hift.  of  St,  Alb.  p,  94,    ....  ^     r-.      t  . 
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liave  gathered  another  idea  as  builders,  which,  if  we  may  venture 
to  trace  it,  came  from  Sicily,  and  from  the  Saracenic"  example 
of  the  Torre  Zizza  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  If  we 
are  right  in  tracing  to  that  fource  the  obje61s  of  our  prefent 
remark,  and  we  know  not  any  other  fource  fo  hkely,  it  is  a 
flrong  proof  not  only  that  the  Normans  gathered  up  every  thing 
which  came  in  their  way  as  builders,  but  that  in  building  it  is 
very  rare  to  fee  a  new  example  given,  efpecially  by  thofe  who 
have  gained  a  name,  which  will  not  be  embraced  and  purfued 
by  others.  The  circumftances  to  which  we  now  advert  are  two. 
The  firft  is,  the  fingular  form  of  the  openings  for  the  windows, 
long  and  narrow,  with  a  kind  of  fretted  flone-work  at  the  edge, 
and  rather  carried  towards  a  point  at  the  top.  The  other  is,  the 
fingular  direftion  of  the  firing  or  moulding,  which  did  not  run 
horizontally  as  in  all  the  regular  works  both  of  Normans  and 
Saxons,  but  perpendicularly,  dividing  as  it  were  the  fpace  be- 
tween each  window,  and  cutting  the  front  into  portions,  Thefe 
particular  features,  wherever  they  were  employed,  will  give  to 
every  building  one  and  the  fame  afped: ;  and  fo  fimilar  did  they 
appear  in  fome  Norman  examples  here  to  what  was  done  in  the 
Torre  Zizza,  that  one  would  have  thought  the  builders  of 
Reading  Abbey  in  A.  D.  1121,  and  of  the  tower  of  St.  Crofs 
near  Winchefler  in  A.  D.  1132,  had  conflruded  that  Sicilian 
edifice  perhaps  two  centuries  before.* 

Still  the  Normans  have  been  fpoken  of  by  hiftorians  as  exhi- 
biting fomething  new  in  their  manner  of  buildingf  ;  and  we  are 
led  particularly  to  confider  fome  of  thofe  novelties  as  introduced 

•  See  Grofe's  Antiq.  Vol.  i.  and  2.  t  Bentham's  Ely,  V.  i,  p.  32,  33. 
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here  under  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  who  having  been  educated 
in  the  Norman  court  was  fond  of  embracing  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  that  people*,  and  gave  a  fpecimen  of  what  was  call- 
ed their  new  manner  of  architeflure  in  the  Abbey-church  at 
Weftminfter,  which  became  a  great  pattern  to  fubfequent  buil- 
ders+.  A  like  fpecimen  was  alfo  given  about  the  fame  time  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Gloucefter,  part  of  which  is  ftill  remaining.  The 
queflion  is  then,  what  that  novelty  was  ? 

We  {hall  hardly  expeft  to  find  it  in  the  detail  of  parts,  as  all 
thofe  parts  were  generally  conduced  on  what  was  underflood 
by  Normans  as  well  as  Saxons  to  be  Roman  principles.  It  is 
more  likely  that  it  fliould  appear  in  the  general  fcale  and  forma- 
tion of  the  whole  building.  And  in  that  view  we  fee  abundant 
room  to  remark  the  introduftion  of  much  novelty  in  the  ftruc- 
tures  of  the  Normans,  arifing  from  a  very  elfential  difference 
between  their  manners  and  ideas  and  thofe  of  the  Saxons.  The 
latter,  if  not  always  more  humble  than  the  former  in  their  gene- 
ral notions,  were  at  lead  very  much  lowered  in  all  the  parts  of 
their  charadler  for  fome  time  before  the  ruin  of  their  ftate  J. 
The  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  although  moderate  and  ab- 
ftemious  in  their  diet,  were  fond  of  pomp  and  magnificence  and 
expence  in  every  thing  elfe.  This  difference  in  their  minds 
produced  an  equal  difference  in  all  the  fabrics  which  rofe  refpec- 
tively  from  their  hands.  Thofe  of  the  Saxons,  when  moft  ele- 
gant and  beft  conftruQed,  were  generally  of  a  moderate  fize,  and 
finifhed  in  the  fpace  of  a  very  few  years ;  while  the  works  of  the 

•  Ingulph.  Hift.  p.  62.  Ed.  Gale.  t  Math.  Paris.  Hift.  p.  i.  Malmfb.  de 

Geft.  Reg.  p.  xo2.  %  Malmlb.  ibid. 
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Normans  weic  large,  fumptuous,  and  magnificent,  of  great 
length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  with  two  or  three  ranges  of 
pillars  one  over  another,  connefted  together  by  various  arches^ 
and  forming  lower  and  upper  porticos.  So  extenfive  indeed  was 
their  plan,  and  fo  great  their  defign,  that  moil  people  who  lived 
at  the  time  when  any  of  thofe  fabrics  "were  begun  hardly  ever 
expefted  it  to  be  accomplifhed*,  at  leaft  in  their  own  age; 
and,  as  if  the  builders  Were  of  the  fame  mind,  they  ufually  con- 
fecrated  the  church  when  the  eafl  end  or  choir  part  was  firft 
finifhed,  and  left  the  remainder  to  be  compleated  as  they  or  their 
fucceffors  fhould  be  enabled  to  do  it+.'..:.s,  >u-^  -ji . /,■   cijilcj  :..c:i; 

As  far  therefore  as  we  can  judge  at  this  diflance  of  time, 
all  that  was  new  in  the  Norman  architefture,  and  different 
from  the  Saxon,  was  in  the  greater  lize  and  expanfe  of  build^ 
ings,  Po  'n^Y  p  fto;!  :f>finiiG  ,?nKrrnoVI  f>ffj  i 

Some  particular  circumflances  would  naturally  grow  up  with 
that  greater  expanfe  of  Norman  defigns.  When  the  walls 
were  carried  up  to  that  greater  height,  the  ufe  of  buttreffes  be- 
came more  plain,  and  even  of  flying  buttreffes  to  keep  all 
ftrong  and  tight  at  the  top.  As  thefe  laft  came  into  vogue, 
they  created  the  neceffity  of  little  turrets,  ere£led  at  a  proper 
dillance,  againfl  which  they  might  bear,  ^juiu  i 

r 

We  have  obferved  that  it  was  natural  to  the  Norman  cha- 
rafter  to  affe6l  much  (hew  in  their  buildings.  And  that  fhew 
appeared  in  many  enrichments  both   on  their  arches  and  on 

•  Godwin  de  prseful,  Angl.  p.  175,  t  Bentham's  Ely,  V.  i.  p.  33. 
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parts  of  their  columns,  in  fuch  ftyle  as  tiie  progrefs  of  the  times 
had  fanftioned,  A  late  writer*,  who  has  been  led  by  his  hiftory 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ely  to  inveftigate  with  much  fuccefs  the  pro- 
grefs of  Saxon  and  Norman  architefture,  has  fpecified  fome  of 
thofe  enrichments,  which  will  be  found  ufeful  to  afcertain  not 
only  what  is  Norman,  but  very  often  the  aera  in  which  a  build- 
ing was  conflruded.  To  that  author  we  (hall  refer  the  curious 
reader. 

On  the  whole,  whatever  advances  archite6lure  might  make  in 
the  hands  of  the  Normans,  or  however  they  might  approach  in 
any  particular  circumftances  to  what  has  been  confidered  as  a 
part  of  the  ftyle  called  modern  Gothic,  there  is  no  reafon  to 
look  upon  them  as  the  authors  of  that  ftyle.  In  thofe  things 
which  may  appear  to  cany  a  relation  to  that  ftyle  we  ftiall  do 
right  to  confider  them  as  a6iing  in  a  defultory  manner,  to  which 
they  were  led  either  by  accident  or  by  fome  convenience  of 
materials,  but  by  nothing  that  amounted  to  regular  principles 
or  to  any  new  fyftem.  Although  it  be  true,  that  the  ftyle  deno- 
minated modern  Gothic  came  forward  in  Europe,  and  became 
the  vogue  of  building  m  this  country,  not  long  after  their  con- 
queft  of  it,  yet  that  is  no  fufticient  proof  of  it's  having  derived 
it's  fource  from  them. 

It  is  much  eafier,  indeed,  to  fay  from  whom  that  ftyle  did 
not  originate,  than  to  pronounce  by  whom  it  was  formed.  That 
facl  has  been  hitherto  referved  from  ail  refearch.  We  feem  to 
be  deprived  of  every  evidence  that  may  reach  it.     If  the  pointed 

*  Mr.  Bentham, 
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arch  be  confidered  as  a  primary  and  ruling  feature  of  that  (Tyle, 
and  that  in  conformity  to  it  all  the  other  parts  ran  upwards 
to  a  point,  it  will  either  embarrafs  our  views  of  the  fubjeft, 
or  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  ftyle,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking, 
was  made  up  and  matured  by  an  aggregate  of  circumftances 
which  had  been  obferved  in  preceding  times  ;  for  we  find  the 
pointed  arch  in  very  high  and  remote  antiquity,  and  in  coun- 
tries widely  diftant  from  each  other.  It  is  feen  in  one  of  the 
ancient  pagodas  at  Mavalipuram  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel*, 
and  in  an  old  temple  of  the  Gauls  called  Montmorillon  in  the 
province  of  Poitout.  Something  very  near  it  was  done  in  Egypt, 
where  the  external  and  internal  apertures  of  pyramids  were 
fometimes  clofed  by  the  gradual  projeftion  of  the  flones  one 
above  another  till  they  approached  nearly  to  a  point  at  top  J. 
It  is  not  impoflible  that  fimilar  reafons  might  have  produced  it 
among  the  Gauls  and  in  thofe  inftanccs  which  have  already 
been  remarked  among  the  later  Saxons  in  England ;  but  as  to 
the  example  afforded  in  Afia,  which  exhibits  it  hewn  out  of  a 
folid  rock,  the  caufe  which  led  to  it  there  has  not  been  touched 
by  any,  and  probably  remains  involved  in  deep  hiftorical  re- 
fearch.  So  far  therefore  as  concerns  the  pointed  arch,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  it  was  not  original  in  the  ftyle 
denominated  Gothic  and  that  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  de- 
tached circumftance.  Still  it's  relation  to  that  ftyle,  as  a  com- 
ponent and  affociated  part,  is  very  diftinguiftied  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  fo  combined,  and  the  whole  became 
matured,  -is  left  for  elucidation. 

•  Differt.  on  Hift.  and  Antiq.  of  Afia,  V.  :;.  p.  lo. 

tAiic.  Univ.  Hift.  V.  18.  p.  576.  i  Dalton's  Remaiks,  p.  54. 
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That  principle,  it  has  been  thought,  and  the  world  has  long 
acquiefced  in  the  idea,  was  borrowed  from  the  conftruftion  or 
form  of  a  grove.     When  it  is  added,  that  the  authors  of  that 
ftyle,  fuppofing  them  to  be  Goths,  or  any  other  pagans  convert- 
ed to  Chriflianity,  were    led   to    that    fource   of  their  fcheme 
becaufe  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  worlhip  in  groves  *,  it  is 
afluming  as  a  fa6l  what  is  the  mofl;  difficult  to  be  proved  in  the 
fubjeft,  and  as  a  reafon   what    is    perfeflly    needlefs ;  for  that 
fcheme  of  building  had  not  obtained  it's  birth  till  long  after  the 
European  world,  having  become  Chriftian,  had  known  no  wor- 
fhip  but  in  temples,  and  it  was  jufl  as  eafy  for  men  under  thofe 
habits  to  take  an  idea  from  a  grove  as  for  thofe  who  had  been 
always  habituated  to  it's  (hades.     Yet,  whether  the  reference  to 
that  fource  be  the  true  one  or  not,  there  is  certainly  a  fublimity 
arifing  from  that  origin,  which,  if  once  it  was  caught  by  the 
mind,  could  not  fail  to  be  embraced  by  every  feeling  attached  to 
religion  in  thofe  ages.     And  thus,  on  the  fuppofition  that  fuch 
were  the  real  fource  of  the  ftyle  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  it 
has  been  well  obferved,  that  a  much  nobler  birth,  though  a 
humbler   fortune,   attended   that    ftyle  than    what   marked  the 
Grecian  or  the  Roman  architefture,  which  took  their  principles 
from  the  hut  or  the  hovel  that  had  been  their  habitation  or. 
their  (belter  t. 

Proceeding  on  the  reference  to  the  grove  as  the  real  fource  of 
the  fcheme  denominated  Gothic,  they  who  have  encouraged 
that  reference  have  had  every  advantage  in  their  fupport.  For 
no  attentive  obferver  has  ever  entered  one  of  thofe  larger  and 

*  See  Warburton's  note  on  Pope's  Epift,  V.  3.  Epift.  4.  i  Ibid. 
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more  elegant  flruftures,  but  it  reprefented  to  his  imagination  an 
avenue  of  trees;  nor  has  he  ever  viewed  one  of  ihofe  r  gular 
avenues  intermixing  their  brances  over  his  head,  but  it  put  him 
in  mind  of  a  long  vifto  through  a  Gothic  cathedral*.  Indeed, 
when  once  the  refemblance  to  the  grove  was  decided  on  as  a 
ruling  principle,  although  the  authors  of  that  fcheme  had  much 
to  confider  and  adjuft  in  lc:ientific  practice,  yet  the  very  con- 
ftruftion  and  form  of  many  parts  m  their  buildings  became  de- 
cided at  the  fame  time,  and  what  would  have  appeared  elfewhere 
irregular  and  unnatural  was  then  reafonable,  orderly,  and  har- 
monious+.  For  could  the  arches  be  otherwife  than  pointed, 
where  the  objeft  was  to  imitate  the  curve  which  is  made  by  the 
interfeftion  of  branches  with  each  other?  Or  could  the  Columns 
be  otherwife  than  fplit  into  diftinft  fliafts,  when  they  were  to 
reprefent  the  flems  of  a  clump  of  trees  ?  The  fpreading  ra- 
mifications of  the  ftone-work  in  the  windows,  and  the  ftained 
glafs  in  the  interftices,  how  novel  foever,  were  naturally  em- 
ployed, the  one  to  refemble  branches,  and  the  other  the  leaves 
of  an  opening  grove.  And  the  furprifing  lightnefs,  with  which 
the  whole  was  con{tru6led,  varying  from  that  eftabliflied  princi- 
ple of  apparent  folidity,  which  had  diftinguifhed  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  architefture,  and  yet  preferving,  as  it  has  generally 
been  conceived,  a  real  Itrength,  was  inevitable  in  the  completiorji 
,of  a  rural  place  of  worfliip  formed  on  that  particular  fyflemj. 

An  author  now  living,  and  in  a  woric  now  partly  publifliedj 
which  is  intended  to  elucidate  fome  rare  examples  of  the  Gothic 
ilyle  in  Portugal,  has  fuggelled  another  idea  of  the  principle  on 

••  Ste  Warburton'snoteonPope's  Epift.  V.  3..Epift.  4,        i  Ibii.         J  Iliid. 
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M'hich  that  ftyle  was  formed,  and  may  bed  be  folved*.  He  con» 
ceives  it  to  have  arifen  from  the  principle  of  the  pyramid,  in  con- 
formity to  which  not  only  the  whole  ftrufture  received  a  pyra- 
midal tendency,  but  every  vertical  part  terminated  in  a  point. 
From  thence  the  pediments  were  pyramids  ;  the  buttreJTes  and 
turrets  were  crowned  with  a  fmaller  pyramid;  the  niches  had  a 
pyramidal  canopy ;  and  the  porticos,  how  many  foever  on  the 
firfl:  ftory,  were  reduced  to  one  at  the  top.  Thus,  the  general 
difpofition  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
pyramidal  principle,  and  aftually  approached  to  the  pyramidal 
form  as  nearly,  at  leafl,  as  the  ordonnance  of  an  hiflorical  paint- 
ing which  is  pyramidally  grouped. 

Looking  on  the  ftyle,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  in  this  view, 
we  fhall  come  to  confider  the  pointed  arch  in  a  new  afpeft.  Ic 
will  no  longer  appear  to  us  as  a  primar)'  and  governing  circum- 
flance,  but  as  a  component  part  affociated  with  eveTy  other 
from  a  neceffary  regard  to  uniformity.  In  the  fyftem,  to  which 
it  was  attached,  it  became  inevitable,  if  that  fyftem  was  to  be 
regular.  It  became  inevitable  juft  as  much  as  the  fliape  of  the 
openings  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  inevitable 
on  their  fyftems  of  the  fquare  or  the  rotund.  Where  their 
ftruftures  were  quadrangular,  the  apertures  terminated  horizon- 
tally-,  where  they  were  round,  thofe  apertures  had  a  femi- 
circular  form.  And  to  that  principle  of  uniformity  thofe  anci- 
ents ever  adhered,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  which  may 
have  been  owing  to  accident,  or  fome  prevailing  neceflity. 

*  See  Murphy's  Introdudion  to  his  Plates  of  the  Batalha  in  Portugal. 
Voi.  IL  Pp 
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That  the  authors  of  the  Gothic  ftyle  were  equally  regardful  of 
that  uniformity  in  the  fele6lion  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  that 
they  employed  it  with  a  difcriminating  judgment,  is  plain,  be- 
caufe  they  fometimes  avoided  it  in  buildings  whofe  form  or  ufe, 
admitting  the  intervention  of  a  different  principle,  fuffered  them 
fo  to  do.  Their  buildings  were  never  round,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  ufing  the  femicircular  arch.  Sexa- 
gons  and  oftagons  they  had  many,  which  are  now  feen  at  Man- 
tua and  Parma,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  Sicily  alfo. 
But  where  the  edifice  terminated  horizontally,  and  the  afpe6l  of 
it  was  horizontal,  there  the  apertures  were  clofed  in  the  hori- 
zontal form,. of  which  the  refeftory  of  the  Batalha,  and  the 
convent  at  Beja,  in  Portugal,  afford  very  fingular  and  curious 
examples.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  thofe  buildings  are  not 
churches,  in  which  the  pyramidal  principle  prevailed  with  thofe 
builders  over  every  other,  and  in  which  therefore  the  exception 
abovementioned  would  feem  by  no  means  admiffible. 

For  thefe  obfervations  and  difcoveries  we  are,  in  truth,  indebted 
to  the  author  to  whofe  work  we  have  lafl  referred  ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  ready  to  render  him  all  the  credit  to  which  he  is 
juftly  entitled.  On  the  ground  which  has  been  opened  by  that 
author,  and  in  which  every  honour  is  due  to  him  for  the  foli- 
dity  as  well  as  the  originality  of  his  remarks,  we  may  revert 
with  fome  addition  to  the  conclufion  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  on  another  ground,  that  the  Gothic  flyle  had  a  more 
ancient  as  well  as  a  more  noble  birth,  though  a  humbler  fortune, 
than  the  Grecian  and  Roman  architefture  ;  for  the  pyramidal 
j)rinciple  was  the  oldefl  and  moft  revered  of  all  others  in  the  world 
-of  art.     How  far  it  pervaded  that  world  of  art  in  it's  firft  move- 
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ments,  and  from  what  depth  of  fentiment  it's  emblematic  purpo- 
fes  arofe  has  been  occafionally  fhewn  in  the  preceding  volume. 
Yet,  although  in  it's  principle  thus  viewed  the  Gothic  ftyle  was 
more  ancient  than  every  other,  in  the  compofition  given  to  that 
principle  by  the  authors  of  that  flyle  it  was  unqueftionably  ori- 
ginal. It  was  conceived  in  a  manner  entirely  new,  and  was 
formed  in  a  manner  wholly  independent  of  every  known  order 
in  the  world. 

As  fuch,  we  fliall  not  wonder,,  although  we  may  regret,  that 
the  authors  of  that  ftyle  left  to  the  reft  of  mankind  as  little 
accefs  as  poffible  to  the  real  fource  from  whence  their  fcheme 
arofcj  and  to  the  ideas  on  which  it  was  condufted  and  formed 
into  a  whole  on  every  variety  of  detail.     It  was  conducted  as 
a  myflery;  it  aftually  obtained  that  name;  and  fuch  it  has  for 
the  moft  part  remained  to  the   prefent  hour.      No  fooner  was 
it  well  matured^  than  it  came   forth    under  the  conduft  of  a 
company  or  fraternity  of  builders,  who  feemed  determined  by 
every  regulation  to  keep  to  themfelves,  or  to  thofe  who  became 
initiated  into  their  body,  the  rules  and  modes  of  their  proceed- 
ing*.    That  initiation  was  obtained  only  upon  conditions,  of 
which  fecrecy  was  one,  and  not  the  leaft  important.     To  keep 
that  fraternity  together,  as  well  as  to  give  it  recommendation, 
the  fanftion  of  papal  bulls  was  afforded,  conferring  exclufive 
privilegest.     Thus  they  fet  out,  as  all  others  are  wont  to  do, 
who  are  in  pofieftion  of  a  difcovery,  which  they  mean  to  turn 
to  their  own  advantage. 

*  Swinb,  Two  Sicilies,  V.  3.  p.  173V  t  Wren's  Parent;  p.  3o6» 
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That  body,  fo  formed  at  firft,  was  occaQonally  ftrengthened 
and  extended  by  new  difciples*  of  Italians,  Germans,  Flemings, 
and  French,  befides  Greeks,  who  were  fure  not  to  be  behind 
others,  where  any  ingenuity  was  moving,  and  who  had  then  almofl; 
loft  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  their  own  orders.      Thefe  were  diftri- 
buted  into  claffes,  not  only  for  the  facilitating  of  inftruftion,  but 
for  the  better  regulation  of  work :  every  tenth  man  \\-as  called 
a  warden,  and  overlooked  nine  others  ;  while  a  mafter  in  chief 
fuperintended  the  whole.     To  keep  their  fcience  together,  and 
not  to  be  invaded  by  familiarity  with  others,  they  dwelt  in  a 
camp  of  huts  near  the  building  in  which  they  were  engagedt; 
and  they  converfed  with  one  another  by  figns  which  none  but  the 
initiated  could  perceive  or  under{land+. 

In  all  thefe  circumftances  we  fee  the  features  of  thofe  later 
free-malbns,  who  were  in  fa61  the  offspring  of  this  architeftural 
fraternity,  although  it  be  only  it's  fecrecy  which  they  have  re- 
tained, and  although  they  may  be  willing  like  all  other  focieties 
to  give  themfelves  as  high  antiquity  as  they  can.  They  who 
formed  that  firft  fraternity  underftood  human  nature  well,  and 
what  might  be  fecured  by  a  principle  of  fecrecy,  when  once  it's 
folemnity  was  made  a  common  caufe  with  the  paffions  either  of 
pride  or  emolument;  although  there  is  no  principle  which  hu- 
man nature,  when  it  has  none  of  thofe  pledges  to  hold  it,  and  to 
counteraft  it's  curiofity,  is  more  bent  to  defeat  than  tliat  of  fe- 
crecy. Certain  it  is,  that  of  all  the  fchemes  founded  on  that 
principle,  or  taking  it  into  their  meafures,  in  the  ancient  or  mo- 
dern world,  none  maintained  it  better,  or  fucceeded   better  in 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  306.  t  Ibid.  p.  307.  %  Swinb.  Two 

gipilies,  V.  3.  p.  173. 
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tlieir  objef):,  than  diofe  fraternities  of  archite6ls,  the  firft  free-ma^ 
fons  of  the  world,  as  they  were  called  in  confequence  of  their  pri- 
vileges, who  left  to  their  fucceffors  in  name  all  the  encouragements 
of  fuccefs,  which  a  perleverance  in  that  principle  could  promife. 

Thus  conllituted,  thofe  fraternities  of  architefls  travelled 
through  Europe,  building  churches  by  contraft  in  thofe  days  of 
emulous  piety,  when  not  only  Chriftian  communities  were  eager 
to  raife  their  own  churches,  but  individual  bifhops,  as  we  have 
already  feen  in  many  inftances,  founded  their  own  cathedrals, 
and  private  men  out  of  charity  or  commutation  of  penance  fup- 
plied  materials  or  carriages*.  Thofe  contrafts  they  executed 
on  fuch  moderate  terms  as  mufl  have  furprized  all  who  have  had 
acce/s  to  any  records  in  which  thofe  contrails  are  preferved. 
To  them  indeed,  and  to  the  fyftem  on  which  they  were  execu- 
ted, the  Chriftian  world  is  beholden  for  thofe  places  of  worfliip, 
which,  if  we  are  to  calculate  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
up,  or  others  in  their  place,  in  later  times,  there  could  have 
been  little  profpeft  of  obtaining  in  any  other  way.  Thofe  archi- 
tefls,  and  thofe  only,  were  enabled  to  carry  up  thofe  great 
fabrics  at  fo  little  coft  on  their  plans  of  workmanfhip,  which 
were  fo  eafy  in  the  execution,  fo  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
fiances  and  materials  of  every  country,  and  therefore  fo  much 
more  compatible  with  common  refources  than  the  orders  of 
Greece  and  Romef, 

Left  this  fhould  not  be  immediately  apprehended,  we  mufl: 
obferve,  that  the  architefture  purfued  by  thofe  men  was  an  in- 
genious compendium  of  work,  very  prompt  and  fummary  in 

•  Wren's  Parent,  p.  307.  +  Ibid, 
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it's  proccrs,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  conceive  it,  and  particularly 
fuited  to  thefe  northern  climates.  Every  country  produces  ilone 
of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  whatever  were  it's  kind,  it  was  con- 
venient to  their  ufe.  They  wanted  not  thofe  quarries  which 
produced  larger  blocks,  becaufe  they  took  not  into  their  plans 
malTy  columns,  architraves,  and  cornices.  The  ftones,  which 
were  beft  fitted  for  their  purpofe,  were  fuch  as  might  be  carried 
up  a  ladder  by  any  man  on  his  back,  although  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity  they  had  pullies  and  fpoked  wheels  *.  Therefore  they 
made  no  account  of  height ;  indeed  they  conceived  that  to  be 
the  mark  of  magnificence  ;  and  as  flones  of  fmaller  dimenfions 
were  eafily  piled  up  one  above  another  to  any  height,  they  were 
led  by  the  conveniency  of  praftice,  as  well  as  by  the  confifiency 
of  principle,  into  the  pride  of  pinnacles  and  fteeples.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  as  well  as  for  any  other,  they  ufed  the  fliarp'headed 
arch,  which  rofe  with  little  centering,  required  lighter  key-fiones 
and  lefs  abutment,  and  yet  would  bear  another  row  of  doubled 
arches  rifing  from  the  key-flones,  by  the  diverfifying  of  which- 
they  could  raife  the  moft  eminent  fteeples.  The  fame  reafon  alfo 
decided  the  con(tru6lion  of  their  pillars,^  which  were  in  fafl  a 
bundle  of  little  torufes,  divided  into  more  when  they  came  to  the 
roof;  and  thofe  torufes  being  fplit  into  fmall  ones,  and  traverfing 
one  another,  gave  occafion  to  the  tracery-work,  of  which  thofe 
fraternities  were  the  inventors^  In  that  tracery  there  was  not 
only  ornament  but  oeconomical  ufe,  for  it  ferved  by  it's  difpofi- 
lion  without  other  materials  as  mullions  to  the  windows,  for 
the  reception  of  the  glafs  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  workmanlhip  of 
it  was  cheap,  and  a  device  known  only  to  themfelves,  being  ge- 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  307. 
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nerally  performed  by  flat  moulds,  in  the  ufe  of  which  the  wardens 
could  inftruci;  great  numbers  at  once  *,  The  fame  double  purpofe 
of  ornament  and  ufe  was  confulted  in  drefling  the  angles  of  pin- 
nacles and  pyramidal  elevations  with  the  flower  called  calceo^ 
lus,  which  not  only  gave  a  finifliing  to  thofe  parts,  but  afford 
ed  a  means  for  workmen  to  afcend  on  the  outfide  for  repairs f. 

From  various  circumflances  which  have  been  touched  in  the 
foregoing  obfervations  it  will  appear  that  the  ftyle  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,  and  the  architefts  by  whom  it  was  conduced,  were 
firfl;  found  in  Italy.  Perhaps  it  might  yet  be  traced  to  it's 
authors,  if  reference  could  be  made  to  the  papal  bulls  by  which 
a  fanftion  was  given  to  the  fraternity  that  firft  engaged  in  it. 
At  prefent  however  we  can  only  conclude  that  Italy  was  the 
country  in  which  thofe  architefts  arofe.  There  are  teftimonies 
enough  that  from  thence  they  were  brought  into  England,  for  the 
credlion  of  the  more  celebrated  ftruftures  in  that  ftyle,  when  it 
came  into  vogue  here.  The  cathedral  at  Salifbury,  which  was 
the  firfl;  that  obtained  the  grant  of  Henry  III,  and  in  the  firfl: 
year  of  his  reign,  was  the  work  of  thofe  architeftsj.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  fome  other  ftru6lures  of  that  kind  in 
other  parts  of  Britain,  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  -were 
indebted  to  the  fkill  of  thofe  architefts  for  their  ^defign  and  exe- 
cution; We  mean  not  to  fay,  that  thofe  men  were  univerfally 
employed.  It  is  not  to  be  queftioned  that  many  fabrics  in  that 
ftyle,  of  a  lefs  fplendid  and  perfeft  fort,  -would  be  raifed  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  by  builders,  who  although  they  had  never  been 


*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  307.  t  Ibid.  p.  302.  J  Antiq.  of 

Salifb.  p.  5.  Svo.  1719. 
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conne61ed  with  thofc  fraternities,  yet  had  gained  by  common  anc^ 
gradual  obfervation  a  general  knowledge  of  their  manner,  though 
perhaps  not  of  their  fyflem.  And  from  this  caufe  alone  it  feems 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  is  fo  much  diverfity  in  thofe 
Gothic  flru6tures  of  one  and  the  fame  period,  and  often  of  the 
fame  year,  in  different  places ;  fome  of  which  fhall  be  found 
extremely  plain,  others  extremely  nice  and  minute,  and  others 
again  not  free  from  a  mixture  of  that  flyle  with  the  Saxon  or 
Norman.  So  far,  however,  as  thofe  fraternities  were  engaged', 
who  firfl;  fhewed  that  flyle,  and  with  whom  relied  whatever  was 
profound  in  it's  fyflem,  we  conclude  that  they  came  from  Italy. 

Beyond  this  we  move  with  great  hazard  in  our  attempts  to 
find  the  authors  of  that  flyle.  That  it  could  only  be  matured  by 
able  and  enlightened  minds,  is  moft  certain  :  and  perhaps  the 
reafon  why  any  have  conceived  it  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Saracenic  fludy,  was  becaufe  it  was  not  eafy  to  find  any  othei-s 
hi  the  darker  ages  equally  enlightened  with  that  people,  and 
equally  competent  to  generate  fuch  a  fcheme.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  certainly  material  to  fuch  an  opinion,  that  it  fhould 
appear  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  Saracenic  architefturemore 
than  in  that  of  the  Eallern  empire  in  it's  later  days,  which 
could  be  brought  to  fupport  that  notion.  They  who  have  con- 
ceived that  flyle  to  have  been  a  refinement  by  Chriftians  on  Sara- 
<;enic  principles  *,  have  alfo  left  the  previous  conclufion  impli- 
ed, that  there  were  minds  fufficiently  able  and  enlightened  in 
the  weflern  world  to  refine  upon  and  mature  that  fcheme. 
Others  therefore,  embracing  a  conclufion  which  appeared  fo 

*  See  Wren's  Parent,  p.  306. 
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unqueftlonable,  have  conceived  that  in  the  formation  of  that 
ftyle  the  ftudies  of  the  clergy  were  primarily  engaged.  In  fup- 
port  of  this  idea,  as  applied  to  architefture  in  general,  the  weight 
of  examples  for  fome  centuries  was  certainly  decifive  throughout 
the  Weflern  ^rorld  as  well  as  in  England*.  And  if  that  idea  be 
admitted  as  reafonable,  if  at  the  fame  time  Italy  be  admitted  as 
the  country  which  firfl;  gave  birth  to  the  ftyle  denominated  mo- 
dern Gothic,  our  refearch  becomes  greatly  narrowed,  as  we  have 
but  to  colleft  from  the  truth  of  hiftory  the  charafters  or  focieties 
which  were  left  fufficicntly  confpicuous  to  bear  the  fuppofition 
of  having  matured  a  ftyle  fo  new. 

It  is  not  that  we  prefume  to  offer  the  remark,  v.'hich  we  are 
going  to  make,  as  a  foluiion  of  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
covered  the  prefent  invefligation  ;  but  we  are  authorized  to 
aflert,  that  the  only  rivals  in  ihofe  ages  to  the  enlightened  ftudies 
of  the  Saracens  were  the  Greek  monks  at  Roflano,  and  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Nicholas  near  Otranto,  Their  celebrated  fchool 
was  then  in  a  very  flourifliing  ftate.  They  Mere  fhining  lights 
in  the  midll  of  the  darknefs  around  them.  As  Greeks,  they 
were  naturally  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  elegant  fcience.  As 
monks,  thev  were  intent  on  the  building  of  churches.  And  we 
know  that  geometry  and  the  demonnrative  fciences  made  a  part 
of  their  ftudies  as  well  as  amonsj  the  Saracens. 

It  is  for  ever)'  man,  who  (liall  duly  weigh  all  the  circumftanccs 
which  at  prefent  appear  in  the  cafe,  to  determine  within  himfelf, 
how  far  it  mav  be  reafonable  to  confider  that  new  fcheme  of 
architecture  as  the  refult  of  ftudy  among  fome  of  thofe  monks. 

*  FeHb.  V.  5.  p.  167. 
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If  it  fliall  be  tliouglit  to  have  been  the  work  of  progreflive  ma- 
turity, if  there  fhall  be  found  in  it  any  parts  of  detail  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  Eallern  empire,  and  not  only  to  the  great 
archetype  of  all  eccentricity  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  but  to 
fome  few  exemplifications  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
as  built  by  Conftantine,  perhaps  there  were  none  fo  likely  as  the 
Greek  monks,  who  were  moll  familiar  with  thofe  older  flruc- 
tures,  to  contemplate  thofe  peculiarities,  and  to  carry  them  into 
new  fyftems.  The  occafion,  which  opened  for  that  purpofc, 
was  inviting,  and  none  were  fo  likely  or  fo  able  as  they  to  em- 
brace it.  The  age  was  univerfally  aftuated  by  the  fame  zeal  for 
building  churches  ;  and  yet  neither  the  refources  nor  the  mate- 
rials of  all  countries  were  the  fame.  It  was  not  merely  the  pride 
of  genius  that  would  take  advantage  of  thofe  circumftances,  a 
zeal  of  devotion  muft  concur  to  flrike  out  a  plan  of  building, 
which  (hould  not  only  captivate  by  it's  folemnity,  but  accomo- 
date all  by  it's  mode  of  execution.  And  who,  among  the  clergy 
of  Italy,  but  thofe  Greek  monks  were  then  equal  to  fuch  a 
fcheme  ? 

The  idea  which  has  been  advanced,  and  perhaps  credited  for 
fome  time,  that  the  ftyle  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  was  the  fruit 
of  the  Crufades*,  and  arofe  from  obfervations  which  the  Crufa- 
ders  had  made  in  the  Eaft,  was  never  folid,  becaufe  in  faft  t*he 
Eaft  afforded  no  examples  of  building  previous  to  thofe  crufades, 
which  could  become  models  of  that  flyle,  or  furnifh  any  princi- 
ple for  it's  execution.  Neither  is  that  idea  affifted  by  the  earliefl 
evidences  of  that  flyle,  to  which  we  have  at  prefent  had  accefs, 

•  Wren's  Parent,  p.  297,  306. 
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in  Italy ;  where  there  are  fome  diftinguiflied  ftru6lures  of  that 
kind,  whofe  epoch  treads  fo  clofe  on  the  firft  crufade,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  originated  from  any  Eaftern 
ftyle,  which  the  Criifaders  might  have  encouraged  on  their  re- 
turn. The  maufoleum  of  Bohemund  at  Canofa  in  an  o6lagon 
form,  terminating  in  a  cupola,  and  adorned  very  minutely  in 
that  ftyle,  was  buik  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  A.  D. 
1 1 H  *.  Earlier  ftill  by  fome  years  than  that  edifice,  and  perhaps 
among  the  earlieft  of  that  ftyle  in  Italy,  muft  have  been  many  of 
the  ftruilures  erecled  by  the  famous  countefs  Matildai  ;  for  (lie 
died  in  A.  D.  1115,  and  flie  had  been  miftrefs  of  her  own  prodi- 
gious dominions  in  that  country  from  the  year  1076,  long  before 
a  crufade  was  thought  of  To  name  but  one  of  her  numerous 
edifices,  the  baptiftery  at  Parma,  in  a  fexagon  form,  and  very  cu- 
rious in  it's  execution  of  the  ftyle  now  before  us,  v/as  the  work  of 
that  ladv,  which  could  not  on  many  accounts  have  been  raifed  fo 
near  to  the  clofe  of  her  own  life  as  the  period  which  faw  the  death 
of  Bohemund.  If  that  ftyle  was  introduced  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  Crufaders,  that  influence  muft  have  been  very  extenfive  in  a 
ftiort  time,  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  the  noble  church  of 
Millrofs,  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  delicate  and  elaborate  models, 
and  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary  at  prefent,  the  oldeft  of 
that  ftyle  in  Britain,  was  raifed  by  king  David  and  confecrated  in 
A.  D.  11  J- 5,  having  been  ten  years  in  building  J. 

While  thofe  facred  edifices  arofe  in  the  fpirit  which  ftill  re- 
mains to  be  contemplated  by  us,  who  fliall  folve  the  difficulty 

*  Swinb.  Two  Sicilies,  V.  2.  p.  321.  +  Sec  her  extraordinary  hiflory, 

Bowyer's  Popes,  V.  5.  p.  264,  287,  321,  403.     Miilot's  Mod.  Hill.  V.  i.  p.  268, 
269.  J  Account  of  Millrofs,  p.  8.      Kelfo,  1782. 
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which  prefents  itfelf  when  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  fixty  years  after 
the  death  of  Matilda,  we  find  the  flyle  of  which  we  have  been 
fpcaking  retrograde  in  the  two  cathedrals  of  Monreale  and  Pa- 
lermo ;  the  former  of  which  difplayed  an  equal  meafure  of  the 
Saxon  or  Norman*,  and  in  the  latter  is  neither  delicacy  nor 
lightnefst? — when  in  our  own  country,  but  five  years  earlier 
than  the  confecration  of  Millrofs,  the  conventual  church  of  Cog- 
gielhall  in  Eflex  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  hitherto  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  oldeft  example  of  what  is  called  Gothic  in 
thefe  iflands;];,  is  in  the  very  plainefi:  drefs  of  all  thofe  examples, 
and  not  ftri^llv  uniform  in  that  defiffn. 

Thefe  are  among  many  other  points  of  invefligation,  conneft- 
ed  with  that  fp>eGies  of  architefture,  which  can  only  be  developed 
by  laborious  and  extenfive  refearch,  but  from  the  elucidation  of 
which  the  curious  would  derive  confiderable  gratification.  At 
what  period  of  time  that  architetlure  firll  came  forward,  and 
where  in  Europe  with  certainty:  whether  it  appeared  in  it's 
outfet  with  all  that  has  been  conceived  to  confiitute  it's  nicer  and 
more  elaborate  execution  ;  and  if  not,  what  were  the  ftages  of 
it's  progrefs,  and  what  may  be  confidered  as  the  criterion  and 
the  period  of  it's  utmoft  advancement:  thefe  things,  in  which 
every  country  in  Europe  has  much  to  offer  on  it's  own  part, 
open  a  very  large  and  intereffing  field  of  inquiry,  which  has 
never  yet  been  beaten,  but  which  might  neverihelefs  be  traverfed 
with  much  fuccefs  by  thofe,  who  would  take  the  pains  to  tra- 
verfe  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  that  fpecies  of  architefture 
mofl  eminently  occurs,  to  afcertain  the  fpirit  of  it's  defign,  the 

*  Swinb.  V.  3.  p.  335.  t   Ibid.  p.  301.  %  See  Strut's  Man. 

and  Cuft.  ot  Engl.  V.  i.  p.  103.     See  there  pi.  26.  a  (ketch  of  thofe  ruins. 
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aera  in  which  it's  various  ftru61ures  arofe,  and  what  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  their  local  hiftory.  Thefe  things,  however,  enve- 
loped as  they  are  in  many  difficulties  and  apparent  contradifti- 
ons,  we  mufl;  leave  to  others  who  may  not  be  diverted  from 
thofe  purfuits  by  more  complicated  inquiries.  The  folution  of 
them  appears  to  be  in  very  good  hands,  if  the  author  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  and  who  has  penetrated  fo  deeply  into 
the  fpirit  of  that  ftyle,  fhall  think  fit  to  purfue  thofe  inquiries 
with  the  fame  determination  which  enlightens  us  fo  much  on  the 
fubjefts  already  propofed  by  him  to  our  attention  in  Portugal. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fubjetl,  it  is  proper  that  we  fliould 
take  notice  of  two  circumftances  which  have  been  advanced  by 
refpeclable  authorities  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ftyle,  whofe  prin- 
ciples and  progrefs  we  have  been  confidering.  In  the  firft  place 
it  has  been  urged  very  ftrongly,  that  in  the  view  of  perfptclive 
and  engaging  efteft,  of  majefty  and  grandeur,  and  alfo  of  fira- 
pliciiy  and  grace,  that  ftyle  fails  very  ftioit  of  the  examples 
afforded  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orders  ;  that  in  the  per- 
pendicular direction  of  it's  lines  and  mouldings  the  beft  per- 
fpedive  is  defeated  ;  that  in  the  multitude  of  it's  angles  the 
fight  is  broken;  that  in  the  bufy  and  fretted  nature  of  it's 
works  the  idea  of  a  whole  is  loft,  and  ail  that  ftiould  be  o^atliered 
in  detail ;   we  know  not  where  to  besiin  or  end  *. 

All  thefe  obfervations  may  be  allowed,  and  )'et,  we  conceive, 
the  authors  of  that  ftyle  would  have  anfwered  to  them,  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  vie  with  the  Greeks  and  Remans  in  the  pro- 

•  Evelyn's  Account  of  Archittfl,  p.  g.     Wren's  Paier.t.  p.  305. 
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duftion  of  an  exterior  perfpe61ive,  but  to  rival,  and  perhaps  to 
outdo  them,  in  the  efFefts  of  an  internal  view,  where  it  was 
neceflary  that  the  mind  (hould  be  imprefled  by  the  ufes  of  the 
building.  They  might  truly  fay,  without  difparagement  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architefture,  that  when  it  had  produced  all 
the  eflfefts  of  which  it's  external  beauties  were  capable,  it  had 
done  as  much  as  was  generally  intended  ;  and  they  might  alfo 
advance,  without  too  much  pride  in  their  own,  that  no  other 
flyle  of  building  ^^•as  ever  calculated,  equally  with  theirs,  to 
excite  fublime  and  awful  fenfations*.  If  therefore  they  fell 
fliort  of  the  ancients  in  the  majefly  or  the  grace  which  addrelTed 
the  eye  without,  they  filled  the  mind  which  contemplated  the 
interior,  efpeciallv  of  their  churches,  with  that  folemnity  which 
is  certainly  the  firft  charatler  of  thofe  flrudures.  Their  objefts 
were  different  from  thofe  of  the  ancients,  as  their  principles  of 
building  were  different ;  but  they  reached  their  objefts  no  Icfs 
effeftually  than  any  of  thofe  ancients.  They  reached  thofe  ob- 
jefts  even  in  the  external  view,  which  although  it  will  not  create 
the  fenfations  arifing  from  the  Greek  or  Roman  orders  in  their 
fineft  execution,  yet  will  produce  thofe  which  were  intended  to 
be  raifed. 

Tlie  next  objeftion,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  is  a  more 
ferious  one,  if  it  be  well  founded.  It  is  this,  that  the  Gothic 
flyle,  affeding  great  lightnefs,  wants  a  fufficiency  of  real  flrength. 
Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  has  faid,  that  he  had  generally  found  in 
thofe  flruftures  a  deficiency  in  the  poife  of  the  vault  of  the  ailes, 
and  that  the  weight  above  was  too  great  for  the  fubftruftion  be- 

*   Sir  VV.  Chambers  on  civil  Archlt.  p.  24. 
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neath,  which  was  enabled  to  fupport  it's  ftation  by  being  braced 
on  all  fides  with  iron  bands,  rather  than  by  that  fubftance  and 
form  of  oonftruftion  which  would  have  enabled  it  to  reft  natu- 
rally on  it's  abutments*. 

There  is  no  demurring  wiih  confidence  to  the  opinion  of  that 
great  geometrician,  efpecially  when   delivered  upon    fa6ls.     It 
muft  be  allowed,  that  in  the  very  circumftance  of  cramping  ar- 
tificially by  iron  bands  there  arifes  to  our  firft  ideas  a  fufpicion 
of  confcioufnefs  in  thofe  architcfts,  that  more  folidity  was  needful 
than  the  parts  had  naturally  obtained.     It  may  neverthelefs  be 
remarked,  as  to  thofe  expedients,  that  they  may  have  been  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  new  principle,  which  had  not  obtained  the  fanftion 
of  time  to  it's  geometrical  fufficiency.     And  indeed  there  was  no 
circumftance  of  departure  from  the  principles  and  pra61ice  of 
the  ancients  which  might  call  for  more  precaution,  than  that 
which  profefted  to  avoid  apparent  ftrength,  while  it  fecured  a 
real  one  ;  and  which  fought  to  obtain  the  latter  by  the  ufe  of 
materials  infinitely  fmaller  than  the  ancients  had  any  notion  of 
employing.     As  to  the  fafts  alledged,  which  conftitute  the  root 
of  the  obje6lion,  we  can  fay  nothing  to  thofe  particular  inflances 
which  vrere  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  on  which 
his  remarks  were  founded.     But  the  admirers  of  that  ftyle  have 
to  oppofe  to  the  weight  of  his  theory  the  experience  of  many 
ages,  of  as  many  indeed,  which  thofe  ftruftures  have  furvived, 
as  have  ordinarily  marked  the  duration  of  fabrics  conftrufted  on 
any  other  principle.     Let  that  theory  be  fettled   as   it   may  in 
the  ftudies  of  architefts,  the  praflice  has  generally  proved  iifelf 

*  Wren's  Parent,  p.  305. 
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equal  to  it's  pretenfions.  That  lightnefs  has  flood  the  teft  of 
To  many  centuries,  that  it  may  furely  now  claim  the  chara6ler 
of  flrens[th. 


o 


Thefe  remarks  on  tlic  architecture,  which  fucceeded  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  fome  refpefts  came  forward 
v.iih  it's  decline,  and  was  purfued  with  fome  variety  by  thofe 
who  fucceffively  became  diftinguiflied  by  their  dominion  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  will  clofe  our  inquiry  into  the  arts  of  the  anci- 
ent world.  In  following  the  prcfent  fubjeft  we  have  inevitably 
been  carried  fomewhat  into  modern  ages,  and  efpecially  in  dif- 
cuHing  that  particular  ftyle  which  is  denominated  Gothic  ;  but  as 
that  is  conne6ied  in  it's  inveftigation  with  the  architefture  which 
had  taken  place  in  times  confidered  as  ancient,  this  breach  of 
order  will  carry  it's  own  vindication  in  it's  necelTity.  We  fliall 
next  direft  our  inquiry  to  the  regeneration  and  progrefs  of  art 
in  the  modern  world. 


[  305  3 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  remoter  caufes  which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Italy — their  more  immediate  revival  under  Nicholas  Pifan, 
Cimabue,  and  Taffi, — the  greater  advancements  of  Giotto — the 
rife  of  the  Florentine  Academy  in  A.  D.  1350 — the  private 
fchool  of  Franco  at  Bologna  coeval  with  that  of  Giotto  at 
Florence,  but  lefs  fuccefsful  in  it's  difciples  than  that  of  the 
latter — the  arts  not  without  encouragement  in  other  parts  of 
Italy — the  prevailing  tajle  of  patronage,  and  confequently  of 
painting,  to  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  revival  of 
architecture  traced  through  all  it's  fieps  to  it's  ejlablifiment 
under  Brunelefchi. 

In  thofe  dark  ages,  whofe  principal  light  was  derived  from  the 
fcieatific  Saracens,  the  fine  arts  flumbered  in  the  cells  of  thofe 
Greek  monks,  who  could  not  refifl;  their  natural  and  national 
impulfe  to  ingenuity,  abafed  as  it  was,  or  who  perhaps  found 
thofe  arts  convenient  to  their  feelings  of  religion.  After  having 
flumbered  there  fo  long  as  they  did,  incapable  of  being  awakened 
Vol.  II.  Rr 
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by  any  zeal  immediately  attached  to  their  own  fuccers,  they 
owed  their  revivifcence  to  circumftances  very  remotely  conneft- 
ed  with  the  probability  of  producing  it,  and  beginning  to  operate 
full  two  hundred  years  before  their  revival  could  be  marked 
diflin611y. 

The  Pifans,  a  commercial  people,  had  long  been  accuflom. 
ed  to  carry  on  a  traffic  with  Greece,  and  the  coafls  of  Afia 
minor.  When  the  crufades  took  place — a  mad  and  fenfelefs 
projeft,  to  difpolTefs  of  the  holy  land  idolaters,  who  abominated 
an  image — the  Saracens,  with  whom  was  found  what  lite- 
rature and  fcience  was  then  left  upon  the  earth — and  to  kifs 
in  his  footfteps  in  Paleftine  that  Saviour,  whom  every  Crufa- 
der  to  a  man  mofl  firmly  believed  to  be  prefent  on  the  altars  of 
his  own  country :  the  Pifans  were  among  thofe  who  fitted  out 
fmaller  veffels  loaded  with  provifions,  which  they  fold  to  the 
Crufaders  on  thofe  coafls ;  wifely  determining  that  it  was  better 
to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  money  of  thofe  adventurers  than 
to  take  part  in  their  fchemes*.  Returning  from  thofe  coafting 
voyages,  both  then  and  long  before,  they  brought  with  them 
columns,  or  fragments  of  columns,  or  other  fragments  of 
fculptured  marble  or  ftone,  and  many  bafs-reliefs,  which  were 
abundantly  to  be  gathered  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece ; 
perhaps  from  a  curiofity  to  become  poireffed  of  thofe  elegant 
remains,  or  meaning  to  employ  them  to  the  beft  advantage  in 
their  own  ftruftures,  which  in  the  dearth  of  their  own  inge- 
nuity might  derive  fome  ornament  even  from  thofe  fragments  of 
tafte. 

*  Millot's  Mod.  Hift.  V.  i.  p.  294. 
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An  occafion  prefently  offered,  if  it  had  not  been  originally  in 
contemplation,  which  afforded  room  for  the  ufe  of  all  that  they 
had  obtained.  The  foundation  of  their  cathedral  was  laid  in 
A.  D.  1016.  By  the  fame  means  which  had  put  into  their  hands 
thofe  pieces  of  art,  they  obtained  fuch  ariills  as  Greece  then 
afforded  for  the  architefture  in  which  they  were  going  to  be 
engaged.  Among  thofe  artifts  they  brought  to  Pifa  one  Bou- 
chet  of  Dulychium,  who  was  confidered  as  the  mofl;  ingenious 
architedl  of  his  time,  and  who  fhewed  no  inconfiderable  genius 
not  only  in  his  general  plan  of  that  flrufture,  which  having 
five  ailes  was  an  arduous  undertaking  in  thofe  days,  but  in  his 
application  of  thofe  architeftural  fragments,  which  he  rendered 
ufeful  to  his  defign*.  One  of  the  epitaphs,  for  there  are  three, 
on  his  fepulchre  in  that  church  ffiews  what  Bouchet  was  as  an  en- 
gineer ;  for  he  forra^  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  ten  young 
women  could  raife  the  weight  which  a  thoufand  pair  of  oxen 
could  not  move,  nor  hardly  a  fliip  could  draw  through  the 
water. 

Quod  vix  mille  bourn  polTent  juga  jun^fla  movere, 

Et  quod  vix  potuit  per  mare  ferre  ratis, 
Bufchetti  nifii,  quod  erat  mlrabile  vifu, 

Dena  puellarum  turba  levavit  onus. 

Some  of  thofe  bafs-reliefs  are  alfo  now  to  be  fcen  in  the  cliurch- 
yard  of  Pifa. 

That  work  created  fome  attention  in  the  country,  which 
brought  fome  young  men  to  Bouchet  as  his  pupils.  By  them 
were  built  in  forty  years  more  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Pifa, 

*  Vafari,  proemio  delle  vite,  p.  73.     Edit.  Bologn.  410.  1648. 
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that  of  St.  Martin  at  Lucca,  and  fome  others.  Thofe  feveral 
edifices  were  full  of  hillorical  fculptures,  and  of  figures  in  half- 
relief  formed  in  the  marble  of  the  building ;  and  from  thence 
we  fee  clearly  what  was  the  extent  of  art  to  which  thofe  difciples 
went.  It  was  the  Greek  manner  indeed,  but  the  manner  which 
had  been  left  in  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  arts,  and  in  the  decline 
of  the  Eaflern  empire*.  More  than  that  could  not  be  obtained 
by  Italy  in  any  Greek  mafters  then  exifling,  and  it  would  take  a 
long  fpace  of  time  before  their  fcholars,  and  others  in  fuccelTion, 
would  be  able  to  work  out  the  infipidity  conveyed  in  thofe  re- 
mains. The  fa£l  is,  that  no  general  change  began  to  be  made  in 
it  till  about  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  t. 

We  mufl  not,  however,  confider  the  Tufcans  or  other  Italians 
as  having  never  attempted  for  themfelvs,  or  been  afTifted  by  others 
to  attempt,  before  the  arrival  of  Bouchet,  that  Grecian  manner 
of  art,  which  even  in  it's  ruins  was  left  venerable  by  it's  name. 
Architefture  contributed  to  keep  alive  not  only  for  itfelf,  but  for 
the  fifter-arts,  fome  remains  of  that  Grecian  manner,  which 
would  probably  never  have  been  maintained  in  any  other  way  J  ; 
and  which  was  carried  in  a  few  inftances  beyond  what  can  eafily 
be  accounted  for  in  thofe  periods.  Thofe  inflances  will  appear 
by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  re- 
vival of  architc6lure  itfelf.  In  one  of  thofe  edifices,  that  of  St. 
Miniate  at  Florence,  which  was  raifed  in  the  year  1013,  and 
whofe  archite6lure  had  gained  fome  advantages,  Mofaic  paintings 
were  introduced  into  the  choir  by  Greeks  §.     And  in  all  proba- 

*  Vafari,  proemlo,  ubi  fup.  t  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 
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bility  that  work  contributed  to  the  fending  for  Bouchet  to  Plfa  pre- 
fently  afterwards.  Yet  neither  in  thofe  Mcfaics,  nor  in  any 
others  of  that  period,  nor  indeed  in  any  paintings  then  wrought 
by  Greeks,  were  feen  more  than  the  firft  and  fimpleft  attempts 
of  colouring,  with  many  defefts  in  the  defign,  fuch  as  ftareing 
eyes,  hands  open,  feet  as  if  they  were  crippled.  Such  infirmities 
as  thofe,  by  which  the  features  no  lefs  than  the  general  figure 
were  rendered  monflrous  and  unnatural,  appeared  in  the  works 
of  all  thofe  ancient  churches,  and  in  that  of  St.  Miniate  among 
the  reft,  between  the  door  which  led  to  the  veftry,  and  that  which 
opened  into  the  convent*. 

From  Bouchet  and  his  pupils  there  ifTued  in  lefs  than  another 
century  not  only  other  archite6ls,  but  fculptors  and  painters, 
among  the  Italians.  Malvafia  fays,  that  from  the  year  H15  to 
1140  Guido,  Ventura,  and  Orfon  were  employed  as  painters  in 
feveral  churches  at  Bologna.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Greeks,  who  were  occafionally  engaged  in  Italy  at  thofe  periods 
had  taught  the  Italians  their  praftice  of  painting,  which  was 
generally  in  frefco  and  in  mofaic.  Buono  was  both  archite6l 
and  fculptor,  in  both  which  capacities  he  made  himfelf  known 
at  Ravenna,  Naples,  and  Venice  from  the  year  1150+.  In 
1174  Oltromontano  the  architeft  raifed  the  fteeple  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Pifa,  and  Bonano  the  fculptor  executed  it's  brazen  gates. 
In  the  former  of  thofe  undertakings  the  artift  did  not  acquire  as 
much  honour  as  Buono  gained  from  the  fieeple  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  which  he  founded  fo  well  that  no  defeft  has  fince  ap- 
peared  in  it  J. 

*  Vafari,  proemio,  ubi  fup.  t  Ibid.  V.  i.  p.  7,  8.  +  Ibid. 
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But  the  Florentines  looked  ftill  towards  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  following  century  another  call  was  made 
on  thofe  artifts  to  paint  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Gondi-family 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella*.     At  the  fame  time  the 
Venetians  employed  Apollonius  and  other  painters  from  Greece 
on  Mofaics  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  ;  from  whence  that  artift 
was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  the  encouragements  held  out  to 
him  at  Florencet.     In  thefe  laft  fleps  the  door  was  more  imme- 
diately opened  to  the  revival  of  the  arts  than  in  the  preceding- 
works,  in  which  there  appeared,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  rudenefs  of  that  Greek  manner,  which  had  been  fo  long  in- 
vincible ;  unlefs  we  except  what  was  executed  in  fome  churches 
of  Florence  and  of  Venice  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     Yet  all  thofe  artifts, 
who  had  been  fo  occafionally  engaged  in  Italy  for  the  fpace  of 
thofe   two   centuries,  were  Greeks,  pofleffing  thofe  remains  of 
elegant  art,  which  the  general  ravages  of  many  ages  had  left  in 
their  country,  and  from  whofe  fcanty  llore  the  European  world 
was  deftined  to  draw  once  more  a  fertility  of  improvement,  and 
Italy  once  more  in  the  firfl  inllance. 

Tufcany  began  il^at  honourable  career.  She  had  been  to 
original  Rome  what  Egypt  was  to  Greece  in  the  ancient  arts. 
And  in  thfir  modern  revival  (he  became  again  to  the  ftates 
around  her  what  Sicyon  was  at  firfl  to  the  ftates  of  Greece,  their 
leader  to  the  works  of  talle. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Nicholas  Pifan, 

•  Felib.  V.  1.  p.  96.  -t  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  25. 
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Clmabue,  and  Andrew  Tafi  made  their  appearance  in  Tufcany ; 
the  firft  in  architefture  and  fculpture  ;  the  fecond  in  painting, 
but  not  exclufively  of  architeflure  ;  and  the  lafl  in  Mofaic  : 
the  firft  at  Pifa,  the  two  latter  at  Florence,  They  all  came  into 
the  world  at  no  great  diftance  of  time  from  each  other,  Nicholas 
and  Andrew  being  both  older  than  Cimabue,  but  the  former  the 
oldeftofall. 

We  fhall  firft  fpeak  of  Andrew  Tafi,  that  we  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  thread  of  detail,  which  is  lefs  dependant  on 
him  than  on  the  others.  His  paftion  for  Mofaic  carried  him  to 
Venice,  were  Apollonius  and  other  Greeks  were  employed  in 
that  way*.  The  connexion  he  there  formed  with  that  artift, 
whom  he  carried  from  thence  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  improved  in  the  art  of  enameling,  and  of  making 
durable  plafters.  He  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  the  firft 
Florentine,  and  indeed  the  firft  Italian,  who  was  thoroughly  in- 
ftru6led  in  that  art,  although  when  his  works  came  to  be  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  Giotto  after  him,  then  it  appeared  how  much 
they  wanted  to  be  im  proved  f. 

Nicholas  Pifan  had  been  brought  up  under  fome  of  thofe 
Greeks  who  had  been  employed  in  his  country.  From  fome 
natural  impulfes  of  genius  hefecmed  not  to  be  well  fatisfied  with 
their  tafte.  He  betook  himfeif  to  thofe  ancient  bafs-reliefs, 
which  the  Pifans  had  brought  from  Greece.  He  ftudied  them 
attentively.  Although  the  greater  part  was.  feen  in  fragments, 
yet  fome  were  entire.     By  their  help  he  found  himfeif  pofteffed 

*  Vafarl,  V.  i.  p.  26.  t  Ibkl. 
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of  new  ideas ;  from  them  he  gathered  fuch  new  inftruclion  In 
defign  as  caufed  him  to  dare  a  Httle,  and  to  forfake  with  fonie 
freedom  the  rudenefs  which  had  been  praftifed  before  him. 
He  ventured  to  break  from  it:  he  (hewed  by  his  fubfequent 
works,  and  particularly  in  his  fculptures  over  one  of  the  gates 
of  St.  Martin's  church  at  Lucca,  as  alfo  in  other  fculptures  at 
Naples,  that  he  had  derived  advantages  from  thofe  fludies*. 
And  the  examples  he  gave  of  advancement  beyond  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  him  created  a  new  emulation  in  others,  which 
proved  to  be  equally  ferviceable  to  painting,  by  fuggefting  the 
means  from  whence  it's  advantages  were  to  be  drawn.  In  him 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  revived  architefture  and  fculpture, 
which  was  carried  on  with  encreafing  charafter  by  his  fon  John, 
•whofe  difciples  Agoftino  and  Agnolo  of  Sienna  brought  up,  thofe 
ingenious  men  that  firft  figured  at  Florence  in  the  elegant  art  of 
carving  gold  and  filver  t. 

"While  Nicholas  and  his  fon  John  were  fo  engaged,  Cimabue 
came  forward,  impelled  by  a  great  defire  to  be  a  painter.  He 
had  been  put  under  the  tuition  of  thofe  Greeks,  who  came  to 
Florence  to  paint  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi-family  J.  But  the 
emulation  derived  from  Nicholas  Pifan  had  reached  him.  He 
wifhed  to  get  rid  of  that  rudenefs  which  appeared  in  all  the 
works  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  he  made  fome  progrefs  tou 
wards  his  wilhes.  The  age  conceived  that  he  had  made  a  great 
one;  for  no  greater  furprize  and  joy  could  have  been  produced 
by  any  work  of  the  pencil  in  any  period  than  that  which  was 

*  Vafari  V.  i.  p.  16.  et  proemio,  ubi  fup.  t  Ibid.  V.  r.  p.  20.  23. 
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felt  at  tlve  fight  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  his  firfl;  pi6lure,  when  it  was 
fininied  for  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella.  They  carried  it 
in  procefTional  pomp,  with  the  found  of  trumpets,  to  the  place 
appointed  to  receive  it,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  by  a  public 
feafl*.  Strange  as  thofe  effefts  may  appear  to  us,  the  people 
were  right ;  for  they  could  only  judge  of  the  works  of  tafle 
through  tliat  medium  of  it  to  which  their  eyes  had  been  ac- 
cuflomed;  and  by  that  medium  they  faw  charms  in  the  pifturei 
of  Cimabucj  although  it  rofe  in  faft  but  few  degrees  beyond  the 
rudenefs  which  he  was  fo  anxious  to  furpafs.  But  thofe  few 
degrees  were  marvellous  in  thofe  days,  when  we  confider  the 
real  flate  of  the  arts  before  him.  Vafari,  who  had  beheld  fome 
of  his  works  two  hundred  years  after  they  were  executed,  could 
not  but  wonder  how  he  came  to  fee  his  way  through  fo  much  ob- 
fcurity  of  art  to  the  progrefs  he  had  madet.  It  is  no  juft  cri- 
terion of  that  progrefs,  although  the  contrivance  was  certainly  a 
poor  one,  that  in  the  cloifter  of  St.  Francis  at  Pifa  he  embraced 
the  mode  of  giving  expreffion  to  Chrift  on  the  crofs  by  making 
angels  to  carry  certain  words  from  him  to  the  ear  of  his  mother 
and  of  St.  John  J.  Expreffion  was  a  difficult  thing,  which 
Cimabue  had  never  feen,  and  which  of  courfe  he  was  not  able  to 
attempt.  It  was  fufficient,  if  in  his  defigns  he  could  ftrike  out  a 
freer  and  more  eafy  manner  than  thofe  who  had  taught  him ;  if 
his  figures  were  difpofed  with  more  propriety  and  judgment ;  if 
in  Iiis  draperies  he  could  relinquifh  the  hard  and  rigid  lines 
which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  long  praftice  for  want  of  care  or 
zeal  to  do  better ;  and  if  in  his  colouring  he  was  able  to  give  his 

•  Vafari,  ibid.  p.  4.     Felib.  V.  i.  p.  97.  f  Vafari,  ibU.  p.  3. 
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carnations  more  nature,  and  in  the  whole  of  it  to  get  rid  of  that 
flat  and  meagre  manner  to  which  the  pencil  had  been  long  con- 
demned.    Thefe  were  great  advances,  let  him  have  gone  ever  fo 
{hort  a  way  in  each,  and  although  we  allow  him,  as  we  muft,  to 
have  retained  a  confiderable  imitation  of  thofe  from  whom  he 
had  learned  his  art.     And  of  thofe  advances  he  left  fatisfaftory 
teftimonies  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  and  in  the  abbey 
of  the  Trinity,  at  Florence;  in  the  hofpital   of  the  Porcellana 
there  ;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  at  Afcefi  in  Umbria,  where  his 
emulation  was  not  more  marked  by  his  abandoning  the  Greeks 
with  whom  he  had  been  joined,  than  in  the  numerous  and  en- 
larged fubjefts  of  facred  hiftory  which  he  had  the  courage  to 
undertake. 

We  fhall  readily  fuppofe  that  the  advances  made  by  him,  few 
and  limited  as  they  were,  pointed  out  to  thofe  who  followed 
him  a  greater  proficiency  than  he  himfelf  attained.     And  fo  it 
proved.    For  in  Giotto  he  raifed  a  pupil,  who  not  only  furpaffed 
his  maRer  in  whatever  had  given  him  an  advantage  over  others, 
but  feeined  to  have  gathered  to  himfelf  with  fome  improvement 
whatever  had  been  the  progrefs  of  art  before  him  in  it's  general 
branches.    It  was  indeed  the  general  emulation  of  artifts  in  thofe 
times  to  be  painters,  fculptors,  and  architefts  at  once.     And 
thus  Giotto  {hewed  that  he  had  not  fuffered  the  architefture  or 
fculpture  of  Nicholas  Pifan  or  of  Arnolphus   Lapo   to  cfcape 
him,  when  he  founded  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  del  fiore  at  Flo- 
rence, and  when  he  made  thofe  models  in  relievo  for  that  tower, 
which  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  declares  that  he  had  feen*.     He  alfo 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  45,  46. 
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fhewed  that  he  had  profited  by  the  Mofaics  of  Andrew  Tafi, 
"when  he  executed  what  is  called  his  fhip  at  St.  Peter's,  fo  far 
•beyond  w^hat  Tafi  had  been  able  to  reach*.  As  a  painter  we 
muft  view  him  in  a  variety  of  ways  exceeding  what  had  been 
done  before  him  in  the  modern  world.  The  expreffion,  which 
had  foiled  the  genius  of  Cimabue,  was  refpetlably  atchieved  by 
Giotto  ;  inlbmuch  that  in  that  circumftance,  as  well  as  in  a 
greater  truth  of  attitude,  he  was  called  by  his  own  age  the  dif- 
ciple  of  nature,  and  it  was  faid  that  he  was  born  to  give  light  to 
the  art  f . 

How  anxious  he  was  to  fucceed  in  that  expreflion  was  vifible 
;in  his  firft  works,  when  perhaps  he  overdid  what  he  fought  to 
accomplifli,  as  it  has  commonly  happened  in  flriking  out  of  a 
beaten  and  dull  track  of  art  into  a  better  :  fo  it  feemed  in  his 
early  pifture  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  abbey  at  Florence, 
where  the  Virgin  Maiy  {hewed  fo  much  fright  that  (lie  was 
almofl  ready  to  run  away;  and,  again,  in  the  fubjecl  of  Simeon 
painted  by  him  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Crofs,  where  the 
child  being  prefented  by  the  Madona  to  the  good  old  man  clung 
fail  to  it's  mother,  through  fear  of  the  ilrangerj.  Ample 
amends,  however,  were  made  for  that  excefs  in  the  juft  affetlion 
exprelTed  by  Simeon  himfelf.  As  Giotto  went  on,  that  expreffi- 
on  became  more  chaftifed,  as  in  the  thirfly  man  longing  to  drink 
of  a  fountain,  in  the  upper  church  of  Afcifi^;  in  the  devout 
fubmifTion  of  St.  Francis  to  the  fears,  in  the  lower  church  of 
Afcili,  and  in  that  of  St,  Francis  at  Pifa||;  in  many  characters 

*  Vafari,  ibid.  p.  26,  42.  t  Ibid.  p.  38,  39,  44. 
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introduced  into  his  hiftory  of  Job,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pifa*;  in  the  patience  of  the  man  who  is  fifliing  with  a  line,  in 
the  Mofaic  at  St.  Peter'st;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  in  the  con- 
trail raifed  between  the  truth,  fimplicity,  and  piety  of  the  inno- 
cent wife  who  is  put  to  her  oath,  and  the  diflrufl  and  anger  of 
the  accufing  hufband,  defcribed  in  a  cloifter  at  Rimini  J. 

In  all  thofe  works  it  was  not  merely  the  expreflion  of  parti- 
cular feelings,  in  which  Giotto  was  to  be  commended,  and  in 
which  he  was  indeed  original :  all  of  them  afforded  examples  of 
a  new  fuccefs  in  attitude,  of  fome  invention  in  the  ufe  of  it,  of 
more  livelinefs  in  the  heads,  of  more  force  in  the  draperies,  with 
fome  eafe  and  foftnefs  in  their  folds ;  and  they  alfo  gave  proofs 
of  an  attention  to  cojlume,  which  was  altogether  new§.  In  one 
of  his  paintings,  which  reprefented  the  death  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  apoftles  about  her,  in  a  church  at  Florence,  Michael 
Angelo  at  the  diftance  of  two  centuries  ufed  to  fay  that  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  compofition  of  that  ftory||.  To 
Giotto  we  owe,  befides,  the  firfl  attempts  of  another  advantage 
in  the  art,  which,  however  imperfeft  under  his  pencil,  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  the  perfeftion  to  which  it  was  afterwards  carri- 
ed, and  that  is,  forelhortening**. 

Thofe  improvements,  rough  as  they  were  in  his  hands,  will 
appear  (iirprizing  when  we  refleft  that  for  many  of  them  he  mufl 
have  been  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  to  himfelf.  And  yet  that 
,he  fliould  reach  them  before  others  will  appear  natural,  when  we 

•  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  39,  40.  +  Ibid.  p.  42.  %  Ibid.  p.  44. 

§  Ibid.  p.  38.  11  Ibid  p.  45.  *»  Ibid.  p.  44. 
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know  that  he  fet  out  very  early  in  the  habit  of  drawing  from 
the  life,  which  we  are  affured  was  a  novelty  to  his  own  age  as 
well  as  to  fome  others  before  him*.     And  in  his  drawing  he  had 
acquired  that  decifion  and  ftrength  of  hand,  which  left  him  no 
competitor :  this  was  evident  in  the  compleat  circle  drawn  by 
one  fweep  of  his  pencil,  which  told  the  pope,  without  any  other 
defign,  who  was  the  artift  that  had  drawn  itf.     In  (hort,  we  are 
compelled  by  fafts  to  acknowledge  that  Giotto  opened  the  door 
of  the  art,  more  than  any  other  man,  to  thofe  that  followed  him, 
and  that  to  him  may  be  traced  many  great  advantages  which 
afterwards  diftinguifhed  the  pencils  of  others,  and  in  which  they 
have    fometimes   been   confidered   as    original.      Enlarging   fo 
much  as  he  did,  though  ftill  leaving  room  enough  for  others  to 
enlarge  more  confiderably  after  him,  the  circle  of  his  art,  he 
was  enabled  to  raife  under  his  own  eye,  and  in  his  own  houfe, 
the  firfl:  fchool  that  was  known  in  modern  Italy.     And  we  fhall 
not  wonder  to  find  that  fchool  leading,  by  the  diffufion  of  it's 
inflruftion,  to  the  eflablifliment  of  the  firft  regular  academy  of 
defign  which  had  been  founded  fince  the  days  of  ancient  Greece^ 
and  which  was  founded  in  Florence. 

That  event  took  place  in  A.  D.  1350.  An  event  £0  new  in 
the  modern  world,  and  fo  important  in  it's  confequences,  muft 
claim  our  attention.  It  was  devifed  and  formed  by  an  affembly 
of  artifts  in  Florence  J,  as  the  Grecian  Academy  was  formed  by 
an  affembly  of  Platonifts  at  Athens.  Ten  of  thofe  artifts  gave 
it  a  being,  which  afterwards  became  the  child  of  government, 
and  was  continually  foftered  by  the  dukes  of  Tufcany.     Filled 

•  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  37.  t  Ibid.  p.  41.  %  Ibid.  V.  i.  p.  123; 
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with  the  importance  of  their  purpofe,  thofe  members  of  it  fixed 
their  firft  ftep  in  religion.     They  founded  the  inftitiuion  under 
the   aufpices  of  St.  Luke.     To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it's 
confecration,  and  of  the  charafters  concerned  in  maturing  it, 
CalTentino,  one  of  it's  members,  a  pupil  of  Taddeus  Gaddi  the 
pupil  of  Giotto,  brought  forward  a  painting  for  which  a  confpi- 
cuous  flation  was  afiigned*.     We  fliould  naturally  expe^l  it  to 
be  an  hiftorical  painting,  below  which  no  idea  could  be  offered 
on  fuch  an  occafion.     But  we  muff:  remember  that  the  age  was 
yet  young  in  the  conceptions  of  art,  although  a   century  had 
elapfed  fince  the  name  of  it  had  begun  to  be  underftood  :  it  had 
but  pafTed,  in  fa6l,  through  a  few  hands  which  were  marked  by 
any  promifing  charafter.     If  therefore  Cafleniino's  choice  of  a 
fubjeft  were  at  all  incongruous  or  eccentric,  he  mufl;  be  excufed. 
His  I'ubjeft  was  the  infide  view  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
academy,  on  one  fide  of  which  were  ranged  the  academicians, 
and  on  the  other  their  wives,  in  the  middle  was  St.  Luke  paint- 
ing the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Maryt. 

Of  the  feveral  chara6lers  which  rofe  out  of  that  academy,  and 
with  whom  the  fine  arts  began  to  rife  into  fame,  we  fliall  fay 
nothing  at  prefent.  The  epoch,  which  gave  birth  to  that  inlli- 
tution,  will  fufficiently  terminate  that  general  view  of  the  revi- 
val of  thofe  arts,  to  which  this  chapter  is  confined.  It  will 
neverthelefs  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  ftages  of  their  revival 
within  that  epoch  were  not  confined  only  to  Tufcany,  or  to 
thofe  movements  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  Venice. 

•  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  129.  t  Ibid. 
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Giving  Malvafia  credit  for  thofe  ruder  eflays  in  painting  at 
Bologna  a  century  earlier  than  the  appearance  of  Cimabue  at 
Florence,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  fame  age  with  Giotto,  Marin  the 
fculptor  and  Franco  the  painter  endeavoured  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Bolognefe  to  their  arts.  We  are  told  that  their  tafle 
was  rude,  as  it  could  not  well  be  otherwife ;  although  they  arc 
faid  to  have  been  commended  by  Dante,  and  Franco  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  Giotto  was  at  St.  Peter's,  by 
Pope  Benedict  XI*.  The  former  was  enabled  to  fet  up  the  firft 
private  fchool  of  defign  at  Bologna,  as  the  latter  did  at  Flor- 
ence ;  and  the  effefts  of  Franco's  fchool  were  fo  far  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  Giotto's,  as  it  raifed  up  pupils  abler  than  their  mafter. 
Yet  thofe  pupils  at  Florence  appear  to  have  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  others  at  Bologna,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  we  know 
the  chara6lers  which  have  been  mod  noticed  among  the  latter. 
Simon,  one  of  thofe,  chiefly  painted  crucifixes,  and  from  thence 
got  the  name  of  Simon  of  the  crucifix  ;  and  Jacob  de  Avanzi, 
another  of  them,  only  drew  pidures  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Yet 
Michael  Angelo  and  the  Carrachi  are  faid  to  have  found  in 
their  works  fomething  to  be  praifedi.  What  mufl  Franco 
their  mafter  have  been,  when  he  was  furpafled  by  pupils  fo 
fiumble  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  difciples  of  Giotto  we  find 
the  openings  of  important  talents.  In  Stefano  of  Florence 
were  feen  the  firft  attempts  to  ftiew  the  naked  under  draperies, 
and  alfo  the  firft  marks  of  perfpeftive,  v.'hich  he  gave  in  the 
view  of  an  edifice  introduced  into  one  of  his  piftures,  and  dif- 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  41.     Monicr,  p.  119.  t  Monier,  Ibid. 
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playing  not  merely  his  fuccefs  in   the  perfpeftive,  but  a  new 
tafte  in  the  proportions  and  beauty  of  the  architefture  which 
had  been  unknown  to  that  age*.     Laurati  of  Sienna  fet  the  ex- 
ample of  defign  confiderably  enlarged  in  it's  conceptions  ;  his 
manner  was  grand,  the  airs  of  his  heads  noble,  and  his  draperies 
fuitable  in  dignity +.     Lorenzetti  fliewed  the  way  to  defcribe  the 
effc6ls   of  winds  and  flormsj.     Another   difciple,   commonly 
called  Giottino,  became  diflinguifhed  by  a  happy  union  given  to 
all  the  parts  and  circumftances  of  his  figures,  however  varied  in 
their  complexions,  their  draperies,  or  other  partial  colourings  §. 
He  promifed  indeed  very  great  advancements  in   the  art,  if  a 
confumptive  habit  had  not  put  an  early  period  to  his  exiftence. 
And  although  he  was  called  Giottino  from  his  poffefTing  very 
flrongly  the  fpirit  of  his  mafler,  perhaps  the  difciple  who  mofl: 
eminently  poIfefTed  that  fpirit,  and  difplayed  the  mod  general 
abilities  of  thofe  who  came  from  that  fchool,  was  Puccio  Ca- 
panna,  whofe  works  were  difperfed  through  many  of  the  churches 
and  religious  houfes  of  Florence,  Rimini,  Piftoia,  and  efpecially 
of  Afcifi,  in  fome  of  which  they  are  to  be  {^t^^  at  this  day|[. 

In  other  fituations  befides  Florence  and  Bologna  encourage- 
ments were  not  wanting  to  the  arts,  although  we  find  no  fchools 
in  other  fituations  at  that  time,  and  hardly  any  artifls  who  were 
not  drawn  from  one  of  thofe  cities.  The  encouragements, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  held  forth  by  the  popes, 
will  fhew  how  the  arts  were  then  received  at  Rome.  And  they 
obtained  at  that  time  a  very  diflinguifhed  proteftion  from  the 


•  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  58,  +  Ibid.  p.  62.  %  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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houfe  of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples  ;  whofe  patronage, 
commencing  with  Nicholas  Pifan  and  Cimabue,  and  regularly- 
following  the  arts  in  their  progrefs,  mufl  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  firll  and  warmefl  patronages  by  which  they  were  afhfted  in 
their  revival*.  It  fhould  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  time  the 
Florentine  academy  was  eftablifhed,  or  foon  after,  the  pencil 
was  carried  into  Spain  by  Starnini,  who  was  invited  thither  from 
Florence  by  the  reigning  monarch,  and  who  found  in  that  pa- 
tronage the  fource  of  wealth  at  leafl  equal  to  his  profeflional 
meritf. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire,  to  what  objefts  thofe  encouragements 
were  direfted,  what  was  the  produce  of  the  arts  as  conne6i:ed 
with  the  views  of  inftruftion,  and  what  of  courfe  was  the  taftc 
of  the  times,  within  the  period  which  we  have  taken,  or  at  moft 
w'ithin  the  fpace  of  that  century  in  which  the  Florentine  academy 
was  founded. 

The  views  which  are  opened  to  us  in  this  part  of  the  fubjeft 
are  various  and  mixed.  On  one  hand,  we  difcover  as  much 
energy  of  mind  in  thofe  who  employed  the  arts  as  could  have 
been  defired  in  their  matured  age  by  thofe  who  poflefled  them 
in  the  highefl  flrength.  There  was  no  trifling  conception  of 
fubjeft,  nor  any  difpofition  to  trifle  with  the  talents  that  were 
offered,  A  compafs  was  embraced,  which  might  then  be  con- 
fidered as  difficult  indeed  to  be  filled,  but  in  which  any  tolerable 
fuccefs  would  be  fure  to  lead  to  a  greater.  Early  as  Giotto  ap- 
peared, it  was  his  fortune  to  be  called  to  thofe  exertions.     An4 

*  Monier,  p.  89—93.  +  Vafari,  V.  i,  p.  138.     Fellb.  V.  i.  p.  131. 
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it  was  not  merely  in  the  Mofaic  over  the  entrance  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  reprefents  "  Peter  walking  on  the  fea,"  that  thofe  exer- 
tions were  employed.  The  fubjecls  of  the  Apocalypfe  for  his 
royal  patron  at  Naples  were  great  fubjecls,  in  which  the  under- 
taking, however  executed,  was  dignified  as  well  as  the  felection. 
And  that  undertaking  will  not  be  looked  upon  with  lefs  refpeft, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  poet  Dante,  Giotto's  intimate  friend, 
affifted  his  thoughts  in  thofe  compofitions,  if  the  whole  invention 
of  them  was  not  furnifiied  by  that  ingenious  mind*. 

On  another  hand,  we  find  fuperflition  greatly  pervading  all 
that  the  arts  produced.  The  volume  of  lliperftition  was  then 
opened  to  every  artift,  in  all  Italy  as  well  as  at  St.  Peter's. 
We  trufl;  that  we  fhall  never  be  fufpe61ed  of  intending  any  dif- 
rcfpe6l  to  religion,  or  to  whatever  is  connefted  with  the  moft 
precious  religion  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  infinuate 
that,  as  leffons  of  art,  madonas,  legendary  faints,  and  crucifixes 
may  not  be  worthy  of  being  ftudied  aud  admired  equally  with 
any  other  fubje6ls  fraught  with  the  profoundefl  leffons  of  ia- 
ftrutlion.  To  inflruft  they  undoubtedly  meaned,  which  will  not 
be  loft  on  the  thoughtful  mind:  but  when  we  refleft  that  thofe 
are  fancied  charafters,  moft  certainly  fo  much  of  tlieir  impreffi- 
on  as  fprings  from  religious  reverence  is  abated ;  and  no  other 
effeft  is  left  but  that  which  arifes  from  the  execution  of  art ;  we 
come  to  look  on  them  as  general  figures  placed  in  their  refpec- 
tive  fituations,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  expreffion  and  flvill  which 
the  mafter  has  given  them.  It  is  true  that  other  effefts  were 
intended  to  be  produced,  in  which  fuperftition  found  it's  account. 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  43.     Felib..  V.  i.  p.  107. 
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But  the  queftion  before  us  is,  whether  the  patronage,  which  ex- 
haufted  fo  much  art  for  the  ufes  of  fuperflition,  or  for  the  mere 
ufes  of  art  itfelf,  was  as  valuable  as  it  might  have  been  made. 
To  artifts  themfelves  it  was  indeed  of  value,  as  it  brought  them 
into  vogue,  and  became  an  eftabliflied  fource  of  fupport  to 
their  profeflion.  But  what  fhould  the  age  have  faid  to  it,  had 
thofe  ages  been  more  enlightened?  And  what  fhould  be  our 
opinion  now  of  patronage  fo  conduced?  With  very  few  ex* 
ceptions  indeed,  every  artift  to  whom  we  have  had  occafion 
to  advert  was  very  much  employed  on  madonas,  legendary 
faints,  and  crucifixes  ;  and  every  church  and  monaftery  through- 
out Italy  was  filled  over  and  over  again  with  thole  fubjefts  by 
every  new  mafter  that  was  worthy  to  be  embraced.  If  there 
be  nothing  more  valuable  in  the  pencil  than  the  means  it  may 
afford  of  contemplating  fine  art,  then  the  employers  of  artifts' 
in  thofe  days  will  claim  to  themfelves  the  highefl  ground  of 
patronage,  and  they  did  all  the  (ervice  which  they  were  capable 
of  doing  in  that  way  to  the  age  around  them,  and  to  others 
that  fhould  follow.  But  the  ancients,  with  all  their  devotion  tO 
fine  art,  and  with  all  their  fuperftition  too,  not  lefs  inflamed 
than  among  moderns,  were  not  of  that  opinion.  And  how- 
ever that  opinion  may  be  favoured  by  profeffional  men,  we  truft 
that  the  advocates  of  fine  art  will  not  be  agreed  to  reduce  it's 
importance  fo  low  as  to  pronounce  that  the  patronage,  of  which 
we  now  fpeak,  was  in  it's  mode,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  that 
mode  was  carried,  worthy  of  high  encomiums. 

So  much  for  the  fhare  which  fuperftition  had  in  it.  With  re- 
fpe61  to  political  views,  they  had  not  yet  opened  their  influence 
on  the  arts,  although  they  had  taken  pretty  ftrong  root  in  the 
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breafts  of  the  popes,  by  whom  the  fweets  of  political  power  had 
been  enjoyed  for  eight  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Stephen  II. 
Bui  we  mud  wait  till  the  papal  chair  is  filled  by  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  before  we  behold  the  arts  brought  into  the  vortex  of 
thofe  views. 

Independent  of  fuperftition,  we  fhall  find  the  tafte  of  thole 
times  leaning  ftrongly  to  the  dark,  the  extravagant,  and  the  hor- 
rible. Not  individuals  only,  but  communities,  fhewedthe  preva- 
lence of  that  fpirit.  Even  where  the  fcripture  was  followed, 
that  fpirit  would  gain  a  preference.  "  Thomas  putting  his 
"  finger  into  the  fide  of  Chrift*"  was  certainly  not  a  fubjeft 
for  refined  feelings,  if  at  all  for  the  eyes,  and  leaft  of  all  for  eyes 
connefted  with  a  heart  that  is  replete  with  veneration  for  that 
divine  chara6ter.  Donatello,  a  brother  artift,  thought  aright 
upon  that  fubjeft,  if  others  did  not.  Very  fenfibly  did  he  tell 
the  author  of  the  pifture,  when  it  was  finifhed,  that  then  was  the 
time  to  fliut  it  up  for  ever. 

If  the  devil  were  reprefented  in  any  of  his  temptations,  let  St. 
Ranieri  be  the  favorite  individual  who  baffles  him  ;  yet  why 
fhould  that  evil  spirit  be  defcribed  in  all  the  agitations  of  chagrin 
and  fhame  for  his  defeat,  like  a  thief  going  to  the  gallows  ? 
And  for  that  work  Simon  Memmi  was  brought  from  Sienna  by 
the  Florentines,  and  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella  was  ho- 
noured with  the  care  of  itt. 

The  rulers  of  Arezzo  were  not  behind  the  Florentines  in  the 

*  By  Paolo  Ucctllo.     Vafari,  V.  I.  p.  183,     Felib.  V.  i.  p    132. 
t  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  90.     Felib.  V.  i.  p.  112. 
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fame  tafle,  when  they  invited  the  pencil  of  Spinclli  to  fo  fright- 
ful and  extravagant  a  reprefentation  as  that  which  he  made  of 
"  Lucifer  among  the  fallen  angels,"  under  the  image  of  a  beaft 
more  monftrous  than  ever  aflailed  the  fight,  and  fo  full  of  the 
horrible,  that  the  painter  himfelf,  who  was  not  poffeffed  of  the 
ftrongeft  nerves,  was  ever  after  haunted  by  it  in  his  dreams,  it  de- 
prived him  almofl  of  his  fenfes,  and  it  fliortened  his  days  *, 

The  government  of  Pifa  carried  that  tafte  as  far  as  it  could  be 
urged,  when  Andrea  Orgagna  was  employed  to  paint  "  the  uni- 
verfal  judgment"  in  an  affemblage  of  circumflances  which  might 
have  been  fuppofed  impolfible  to  be  combined  in  that  fubjecl. 
There  were   fcenes  of  frivolity,  diffipation,  and  intrigue,  in  the 
niidft  of  which  were  many  little  heathen  loves  fluttering  about, 
and  decoying  all  around  ;  in  contraft  to  thofe  there  was  a  land- 
fcape,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  of  hermits,  anchorites,  faints 
and  monks,  intent   only  on  prayer  and   holy  contemplations  ; 
■while  in  either  of  thofe  groups  the  eye  fixed  on  one  or  two  con- 
fpicuous  characters  then  living  at  Pifa,  who  were  to  be  furprized 
by  death,  along  with  their  refpeftive  groups,  and  to  be  carried 
to  heaven  or  hell.     Befides  thefe,  the  wretched  image  of  death 
cloathed  in  black,  with  his  antiquated  fcythe,  had  his  place  in  that 
work.     And,  to  crown  all,  becaufe  fuch  heaps  of  bodies  as  were 
mowed  down  by  that  fcythe  would  be  removed  with  difficulty 
to  their  refpeftive  places  of  deftination,  there  were  multitudes  of 
angels  and  devils  employed  to  draw  out  the  fouls  through  the 
mouths  of  thofe  bodies,  and  to  carry  them,  fome  to  heaven,  and 
others  into  pits  of  fire  which  were  feen  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  f 

•  Felib.  V.  I.  p.  131.     Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  136.  t  Ibid.  V.  i.  p.  100,  loi 
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We  are  to  fuppofe  that  work  to  have  been  received  as  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  human  genius,  when  it  was  called  for  by  the 
ffovernment  of  Florence  to  be  painted  over  again  in  the  church 
of  St.  Crofs,  with  the  difference  only  of  the  living  individuals  who 
were  to  be  introduced  :  the  pencil  being  made  the  inftrument 
of  perfonal  fpite  or  flattery  to  the  Florentines,  as  it  had  before 
been  employed  among  the  Pifans. 

If  fcripture  was  made  the  channel  of  ideas  fo   incongruous 
and  extravagant,  we  may  be  fure  that  there  were  no  other  fub- 
je6ls  which  were  not  tinctured  by  their  fpirit.     And  therefore 
we  fliall  not  be  furprifed  by  the  caricature  into  which  "  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  duke  of  Athens"  was  dwindled  by  the  pencil  of 
Giottino,  at  the  inftance  of  the  rulers  of  Florence*.     Their 
minds  were  fatisfied,  when  they  faw  the  duke  and  his  friends 
reprefented  contemptible  in  their  perfons,  and  deformed  beyond 
common  examples ;  when  they  faw  them  too  no  lefs  deformed 
in  mind  than  in  body,  and  thofe  mental  deformities  depi6led 
by  noxious   animals  entwined  round  the  head  of  the  duke  like 
that  of  an  infernal  fury,  and  by  the  opprobrious  fillet  round  the 
heads  of  the  reft,  Avhich  was  worn  by  thofe  Italians  who  were 
convifted  of  crimes ;    without  one  incident  to   connect   thofe 
circumftances  with  the  overthrow  of  thofe  charafters  in  Flor- 
ence, or  to  illuArate  the  pariotie  -^'irtue  by  which  they  had  been 
Overthrown. 

Such  was  tlie  general  tafte  of  thofe  times.       With  the  few 
exceptions  which  we  have  mentioned,  fuch  were  the  notions  of 

*  Felib.  V.  I.  p.  ii6.     Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  io8. 
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the  fine  arts,  which  came  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Per- 
haps we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  it  was  well  that  their  powers 
were  then  no  greater,  to  be  configned  to  purpofes  fo  unworthy 
of  their  nature. 

We  have  hitherto  but  (lightly  noticed,  and  in  no  difcriminate 
manner,  the  fiiare  which  architefture  had  in  the  general  revival 
of  the  arts.  And  we  have  confined  our  views  of  that  revival,  fo 
far  as  painting  and  fculpture  were  concerned,  within  the  compafs 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  becaufe  the  foundation  of  the  Floren- 
tine academy  in  that  century  gave  a  new  epoch,  from  which  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  became  more  diftinft,  and  more  widely 
diffufed,  throughout  Italy.  But  when  we  fpeak  more  particu- 
larly of  archite6hire,  we  mull  carry  our  views  a  little  further  in 
time,  before  we  can  properly  announce  the  i-evival  of  thofe 
principles  and  of  that  fpirit  which  marked  it's  cultivation  among 
the  Greeks,  It  is  not  the  cafual  and  folitary  effort  of  an  indivi- 
dual in  a  dark  age,  which  can  be  confidered  as  renovating  the  de- 
cayed principles  of  pure  fcience.  Some  minds  are  naturally  ftron- 
ger  and  more  intent  on  improvement  than  others;  and  where  fuch 
happen  in  fome  degree  to  break  through  the  general  obfcurity, 
they  only  fhew  that  the  genuine  lights  of  refined  knowledge  are 
not  quite  extinft,  although  the  age  will  be  little  or  nothing  the 
better  for  thofe  fainter  glimples  which  'become  the  portion  of 
one  or  two,  and  are  neither  attained  nor  fought  by  others. 

I'hus  in  the  year  805,  when  every  thing  around  was  what  the 
Italians  called  Gothic,  the  church  of  the  Apollles  erefted  at 
Florence  by  Charlemagne,  in  memory  of  his  vifit  and  his  friend- 
fliip  to  that  city,  exhibited  marks  of  defign  and  of  lludy,  which 
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might  at  that  hour  have  begun  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
tefture,  if  there  had  been  others  to  fecond  thofe  attempts,  and  if 
the  age  had  been  ripe  to  nourifh  them.  The  ftiafts  and  capitals 
of  the  columns,  and  all  the  arches  in  that  church,  were  executed 
in  much  true  proportion,  and  not  without  fome  grace.  We 
muft  infer  that  Florence  had  been  more  fortunate  than  the  reft 
of  the  world  in  retaining  the  fources  from  whence  thofe  degrees 
of  grace  and  proportion  flowed,  and  that  the  edifice  of  which 
Ave  now  fpeak  was  the  work  of  artifts  in  that  city,  whether  they 
were  Tufcans  or  Greeks,  fince  it  is  the  only  example  of  archi- 
tefture  rifing  under  the  direftions  of  Charlemagne  which  was 
not  in  the  flyle  denominated  Gothic.  Brunelefchi,  fix  hundred 
years  afterwards  thought  that  church  of  the  Apoftles  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  attention,  and  in  fome  refpefts  of  his  imitation  too, 
when  he  came  to  give  the  model  of  the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Ghofl;  and  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  fame  city  *. 

Again  :  two  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  that  church 
rofe  up  another  dedicated  to  St.  Miniate  in  that  city.  And  there 
we  find  architefture  ftruggling  to  difengage  itfelf  from  paft  rude- 
nefs,  and  to  imitate  in  all  the  parts  of  the  building,  and  in  fome 
inftances  more  happily  than  in  others,  the  principles  of  the 
ancients +.  Still  thofe  principles  were  not  revived,  and  that 
effort  paffed  like  the  former  without  any  vifible  or  effe«ftual  im- 
preffion  on  the  generation  around  it. 

In  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  more  the  period  arrived 
which  produced  Cimabue  and  his  cotemporaries  :  among  whom, 

•  Vafari,  procmio,  p.  72.  t  Ibid,  p.  73. 
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when  we  fpeak  particularly  of  architefture  we  muft  not  forget 
Marchione  of  Arrezzo,  for  the  fake  of  a  few  things  that  were 
good  among  many  things  bad  and  capricious :  he  was  in  full 
manhood  and  employed  by  Innocent  III.  before  Cimabue  was 
born,  and  he  executed  when  Cimabue  was  a  boy  the  marble 
chapel  and  fepulchre  of  Honorius  III.  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Greater  at  Rome*.  All  thofe  cotemporaries,  and 
Cimabue  himfelft,  and  his  and  their  pupils  J,  feem  to  have 
equally  emulated  all  the  three  branches  of  the  arts  as  well  as  a 
fingle  one  ;  they  were  architefts,  or  they  offered  themfelves,  and 
were  received,  as  architefts  as  well  as  painters  and  fculptors. 
Yet  none  of  thofe,  who  have  been  hitherto  mentioned,  have 
been  confidered  as  the  revivers  of  ancient  architedure  fo  much 
as  of  painting  and  fculpture. 

Among  thofe  cotemporaries  there  was  a  man,  who  has  been 
little  remembered,  but  who  was  one  of  the  firft  in  that  ao-e 
that  fomewhat  improved  the  fpirit  of  architecture  in  Italy.  He 
is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  James,  and  he  was  by  birth  a 
German,  but  refided  in  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  chief  works  of  his  time,  and  among  others  he  built  the  great 
convent  of  St.  Francis^.  He  had  a  fon  who  became  a  much 
greater  architeft  than  himfelf,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Ar- 
nolpho  Lapo,  his  father  having  received  from  the  Florentines 
the  name  of  Lapo  by  way  of  diftinclion  and  rerpe6l.  That  fon 
was  at  the  fame  time  a  pupil  to  his  father  in  architecture,  and 
to  Cimabue  in  other  parts  of  defign  ||.     His  own  genius  flrength- 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.p.  8,  9.  t  Monier,  p.  89.  +  Ibid,  p.  92,  93. 
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ened  by  his  father's  precepts  raifed  him  to  fo  much  eminence 
in  Florence,  that  befides  the  church  of  St.  Crofs,  and  other  edi- 
fices erefted  by  him  there,  he  was  felefted  for  the  defign  of  the 
magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Mary  del  Fiore,  which  was  exe- 
cuted from  that  defign,  except  as  to  the  cupola,  which  being 
left  unformed  by  his  death  became  infuperable  by  the  fkill  of 
the  befl;  architefts  that  followed  him,  until  after  a  century  and 
more  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Brunelefchi  to  be  finiflied*. 
That  Arnolpho  Lapo  then  feems  to  have  been  the  man,  who 
went  further  than  any  other  in  that  period  towards  the  revival 
of  ancient  architefture,  although  he  muft  ft^ill  be  confidered  as 
adhering  very  much  to  the  principles  on  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  which  were  thofe  of  the  Tedefchi  ftyle,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  old  Gothic,  of  which  enough  has  already  been  faid. 

As  the  affair  of  that  cupola  of  St.  Mary  del  Fiore  is  a  very  im- 
portant circumftance  in  the  architeftural  chara6ler  both  of  Ar- 
nolpho and  of  Brunelefchi,  it  will  be  proper  to  fpeak  of  it  more 
explicitly. 

In  the  defign  of  Arnolpho  that  cupola  was  intended  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  ftupendous  ereftions  of  that  fort  that  ever  had  been 
beheld,  more  ftupendous  far  than  had  ever  been  exhibited  in 
any  of  the  fabrics  of  antiquityt.  The  ancients,  fays  Vafari, 
never  went  round  a  ftrufture  fo  high  or  fo  hazardous  in  it's  for- 
mation as  this,  which  when  it  was  finifhed  feemed  to  vie  with 
heaven;  it's  immenfe  top  refembled  nothing  lefs  than  the  lofty 
mountains  around  Florence  J.     But  the  peculiarity  of  it's  con- 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  12,  2i6.     Monler,  p.  87,  98.  t  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  217. 
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ftruftion  was  no  lefs  arduous  than  it's  extraordinary  height  and 
expanfe,  and  was  as  little  exemphfied  among  the  ancients  as  the 
height  to  which  it  was  carried.     For  while  it  has  been  already 
obferved  that  the  cupolas  of  the  ancients  were  low  and  modeft, 
and  kept  within  the  loading  of  the  hemifphere,  we  know  not 
with  certainty  that  any  of  them  rofe  from  any  other  than  a  cir- 
cular bafe.     The  cupola  of  St,  Mary  del  Fiore  was,  on  the  con- 
trar)',  to  rife  from  the  pillars  of  a  fquare  *,  which  were  neceffa- 
rily  found  in  thofe  plans  of  Chriftian  churches  which  were  meant 
to  give  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  that  was  indeed  in  all.     In  order 
to  raife  a  circular  cupola  on  thofe  pillars  of  a  fquare,  that  fquare 
muft  neceffarily  be  reduced  gradually  into  a  circle.     And  that 
may  be  done  by  means  of  pendentives,  which  will  eafily  be  con- 
ceived by  fuppofing  a  circle  infcribed  within  a  fquare  ;  that  circle, 
touching  the  ftraight  line  between  every  pillar,  will  leave  a  cur- 
vilinear triangle  formed  by  each  angular  pillar  and  the  two  points 
where  the  fweep  of  the  circle  touches  the  ftraight  line  on  either 
fide.     That  curvilinear  triangle  is  called  a  pendentive,  and  ad- 
vances gradually  from  it's  angle  at  the  pillar  in  a  concave  direc- 
tion to  receive  the  circular  frame  of  the  cupola.     But  there  was 
the  difficulty,  and  the  labour  of  geometrical  fcience,  to  find  a 
new  bafe  in  that  circular  line,  which  in  fad  had  left  the  pillars, 
and  was  drawn  in  the  air. 

It  muft  be  remarked  that  Arnolpho  Lapo,  when  he  defigned 
that  cupola,  which  depended  entirely  on  the  fcience  of  conftruc- 
tion  founded  in  the  accuracy  of  geometrical  knowledge,  was 
himfelf  a  perfed  mafter  of  that  fcience.     He  had  acquired  it  as 

*  Vafari,  V.  i,  p.  217. 
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a  regular  part  of  his  education  from  thofe  archite£ls  of  what  is 
called  the  old  Gothic,  who  being  lefs  intent  on  the  graces  of  ex- 
ternal order  were  led  perhaps   from  thence,  and  if  not  from 
thence,  at  leaft  from  good  fenfe,  to  cultivate  it  in  a  primary  man- 
ner, and  probably  much  more  than  has  been  done  by  the  gener- 
ality who  have  come  after  them.     That  fcience  of  conftruftion 
feems  to  have  flept  into  the  place  of  retiring  tafte  on  the  divifion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  if  the  elevated  cupola  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  on  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  be  the  firft 
example,  and  we  believe  it  was,  of  one  ere6led  on  the  principles 
now  laid  down  ;  and  if  the  conftruftion  of  that  be  found  in  any 
refpeft  different,  then  the  still  more  ftupendous  cupola  on  the 
prefent  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Conftantinople  mufl  be  conli- 
dered  as  the  firft.     And  yet  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  ar- 
chitect, who  fo  ably  raifed  that  cupola  on  the  difficult  principles 
we  have  mentioned,  fliould  have  fhewed  fo  much  deficiency  of 
geometrical  fcience  in  other  parts  of  that  edifice,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  fpeedy  ruin  which  befel  thofe  parts.     Arnolpho  Lapo, 
therefore,  muft  be  confidered  as  having  before  him  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  that  cupola  of  St.  Sophia,  if  not  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.     But  there  were  others  alfo  in  Italy,  founded  on  the 
fame  principles,  and  conduced  on  a  fimilar  plan,  with  that  of 
St.  Sophia,  which  he  muft  have  had  in  his  knowledge  and  con- 
templation.   Thofe  were  the  cupola  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  ereft- 
ed  in  973,  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Pifa  built  in  ioi6,  and  that 
of  St.  Paul  at  Piftoia  raifed  in  1032.     If  the  architefts  of  thofe 
fabrics  were  Greeks,  as  we  have  fliewn,  brought  from  the  eaftern 
empire,  it  is  plain  that  the  fcience  of  conftruftion,  efpecially  in 
the  raifing  of  thofe  domes,  had  been  generally  ftudied  by  them, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  either  that  fuch  works  ftiould  come  from 
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the  hands  of  thofe  to  whom  that  great  example  in  the  eaft  was  fo 
familiar,  or  that  Arnolpho  Lapo,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
fame  principles,  (hould  be  able  to  produce  equal  or  greater 
works  after  their  examples. 

If  the  fcience  of  geometrical  conftru6lion,  comprehenfively 
viewed,  was  not  loft  with  that  architeft,  and  it  will  prefently  be 
feen  that  at  leaft  it  was  found  in  Andrew  Pifan,  yet  fo  far  as  re- 
fpe6ts  the  conftru6lion  of  thofe  cupolas  on  geometrical  princi- 
ples, and  with  a  {implicit^  of  plan  and  expence  unincumbered 
by  vaft  quantities  of  fcafllplding,  certain  it  is  that  no  man  was 
found  for  more  than  a  century,  after  the  death  of  Arnolpho, 
firm  enough  in  that  part  of  the  Icience  to  finifh  the  cupola  of  St. 
Mary  del  Fiore*.  It  may  be  inferred  from  thence  that  Arnolpho 
left  behind  him  no  model  of  his  intended  cupola.  When  Brune- 
lefchi  came  forward  after  the  lapfe  of  a  century,  and  was  en- 
couraged to  compleat  that  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
principles,  whatever  they  were,  on  which  Arnolpho  would  have 
a6led,  were  in  no  degree  apprehended  then,  at  leaft  by  any 
Italians.  Nor  was  Brunelefchi  himfelf  the  man,  who  was  likely 
to  feek  after  thofe  principles  ;  for  his  mind  was  turned  entirely 
to  the  purfuit  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architefture, 
and  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience  of  conftrudion  which  grew  out 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  principles.  It  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  that  it  is  at  leaft  doubtful  whether  thofe  princi- 
ples were  ever  exemplified  in  the  conftruftion  of  a  dome  found- 
ed in  the  manner  of  that  of  St.  Mary  del  Fiore.  We  may  eafily 
conceive,  therefore,  that  no  fmall  difficulty  was  opened  here  to 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  215. 
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the  new  ftudies  of  Brunelefchi.  He  plainly  confefled  it,  and 
declared  that  if  that  cupola  were  to  rife  on  a  round  bafe,  no 
operation  would  be  more  eafy  *.  That  difficulty  was  fure  to  be 
aggravated  by  all  around  him,  with  whom  he  might  happen  to 
confer ;  firft,  by  thofe  who  might  have  turned  their  minds  to 
the  ancient  architefture,  but  had  not  fludied  it  fo  profoundly  as 
he,  and  then  by  thofe  who  were  habituated  to  the  old  Gothic,  but 
were  fuperficial  even  in  that,  not  having  attained  it's  bed  fcience 
of  conIlru6lion.  So  unwearied,  in  fa6i,  were  his  ftudies,  and  his 
refearches  into  ancient  buildings,  fo  various  his  plans  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that  objeft,  and  fo  tedious  the 
hefitations  upon  his  plans  by  the  fickle  rulers  of  Florence,  not 
much  obviated  by  their  calling  an  affembly  of  other  archite£ls 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  whofe  opinions  only  perplexed  the 
fubjeft,  that  a  great  length  of  time  elapfed,  before  he  was  able  to 
fee  his  way  through  all  thofe  obflru6lions  to  the  commencement 
of  the  undertaking  t.  It  was  at  laft  committed  to  his  hands, 
and  was  finiftied  by  him,  not  with  that  departure  from  the  fup- 
pofed  plan  of  Arnolpho,  which  had  been  at  firft  recommended 
by  Brunelefchi  J  ;  nor  very  probably  in  that  fimplicity  of  man- 
ner which  would  have  been  purfued  by  Arnolpho  himfelf,  but 
with  a  great  avoidance  of  that  expence  which  had  been  a  prima- 
ry objeft  of  the  government,  and  alfo  with  an  avoidance  of  many 
abfurd  fchemes  which  had  been  propofed  by  others  who  had 
been  confulted  §. 

This  fliort  account  of  what  paffed  in  the  conftru6tion  of  that 
dome  of  St.  Mary  del  Fiore  is  an  important  feature  in  the  revival 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  217.  t  Ibid.  p.  217—224.  t  Ibid.  p.  216. 

j  Ibid.  p.  218,  219. 
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of  the  ancient  Greek  architefture,  as  it  (hews  us  the  ebbings  of 
what  is  called  the  old  Gothic,  and  the  re-flowing  of  the  more 
ancient   fpirit.      On   the   fcience   of  geometrical    conftruftion, 
which  forms  this  brief  detail,  we  fliall  only  obferve  further,  that 
having  marked  fo  eminently  the  profeflional  charafter  of  Bru- 
nelefchi,  and  having  obtained  for  him  great  honours  at  Florence, 
it  might  naturally  have  been  expefted  to  diftinguifh  every  archi- 
tect  that  came   after  him.      But  in  that  expeftation  we  fliall 
be  difappointed.    It  is  aftonifliing  how  much  the  generality,  who 
have  fludied  the  principles  of  the   Grecian  architefture,  have 
been  contented  with  what  is  fuperficial,  and  have  gone  no  deep- 
er  than  to  become  mafters    of  the  feveral    orders,   and   com- 
petent to  a  variety  of  tafte  that  may  be  legitimately  combined 
with  each.     They  have  fludied,  in  fliort,  to  become  ingenious 
defigners,  but  have  never  thought  of  being  geometricians  and 
good  engineers.     Yet  of  the  few,  in  whom  the  latter  chara6ler 
has  been  eminent,  the  names  are  of  the  firft  rank  in  their  pro- 
feflion.     It  is  no  fmall  argument  of  the  neceflity  of  ftudying  the 
fcience  of  conftru^lion,  that  three  of  the  moft  celebrated  archi- 
te6ls,  fince  Brunelefchi,  havebeen  moftconfpicuous  in  that  fcience, 
and  greatly  indebted  to  it  for  their  fame.      Thefe  were  Michael 
Angelo  in  Italy,  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  in  England,  and  Monfleur 
Soufflot  in  France.     The  firfl  at  St.  Peter's,  the  fecond  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  laft  at  St.  Genevieve's,  have  given  us  fpecimens 
of  cupolas  erefted  on  the  pillars  of  a  fquare,  and  in  all  the  bold- 
nefs  of  execution  exhibited  by  Brunelefchi.     Since  their  days 
we  have  feen  few  works  in  that  way  worthy  of  being  fpoken  of. 
And  in  England  the  radical  principles  of  conftru6lion  have  been 
very  much  neglefted. 
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Let  US  now  refume  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  by  following 
the  general  progrefs  of  archite6lure  in  Italy  after  the  death  of 
Arnolpho  Lapo. 

Andrew  Pifan,  mofl  probably  the  grandfon  of  Nicholas,  next 
took  the  lead  in  the  architefture  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
The  caftle  of  Difcarpe  was  conftrufted  by  him,  and  alio   the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Piftoia.      But  in  this   man  we  lee  the 
civil  and  military  engineer.     In   that  capacity  his   talents  were 
abundantly  brought  forth  by  Gualter,  Duke   of  Athens,  who 
w^as  then  the  governor  of  Piftoia*.     He  becomes  a  further  in- 
ftance  to  {hew  us,  that  in  thofe  early  days,  whatever  were  the 
portions  of  tafte  in  architefts,  they  flrove  to  be  founded  in  the 
radical  principles  of  their  profefTion  :  they  did  not  fit  down  to 
the  fludy  of  that  profefTion  as  a   light  and   fuperficial  fcience, 
direded"  merely  to  the  conftru6lion  of  habitations  or  even  of 
temples,  but  as  riling  on  thofe  profound  principles  of  geome- 
trical and  mechanical  knowledge,  which  are  calculated  to  give 
duration  to  ftruftures  however  affailed  by  the  elements  of  nature 
or  the  thunders  of  war. 

Thefe  men  had  all  finifhed  their  career  on  the  theatre  of  arts 
before  the  Florentine  academy  was  formed.  Then  came  Bru- 
nelefchi  out  of  that  academy  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Whether  others  before  him  had  been  at  the  pains  to 
feek  the  advantages  of  fludying  the  remains  of  ancient  architec- 
ture in  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  is  not  very  clear,  nor  have  we 
much  idea  that  they  did,  becaufe  Brunelefchi  is  fpoken  of  as 

*  Vafari,  V.  I.  p.  66,  67.     Monier,  p.  93. 
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Angularly  happy  in  having  taken  that  method  of  compleating 
himfelf  in  his  profeffion*.  Having  enlarged  his  mind  by  thofe 
fludies,  he  began  to  fee  more  clearly  the  principles  of  the  Gre- 
cian orders,  and  he  brought  them  more  decidedly  into  ufe  at 
Florence  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Yet  we  are  to  confi- 
der  him  as  capable  of  being  improved  by  many  additions  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  true  Grecian  tafte  to  thofe  which  he  had 
obtained.  He  did  not  fludy  as  extenfively  as  Alberti  who 
came  next  after  him,  nor  did  he  travel  as  much  for  that  ftudy 
as  Bramante  aud  fome  other  archite£ls  in  the  next  age.  The 
palace  Pitti  at  Florence  was  his  own  defign  and  execution,  and 
in  that  edifice  we  fliall  as  fairly  view  him,  and  the  progrefs  he 
had  made,  as  in  any  other.  When  w^e  confider  that  as  one  of 
the  firft  works  which  accompanied  the  revival  of  the  arts,  it 
cannot  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  fketch  of  it,  as  it  were  the 
flcetch  of  that  epoch. 

The  grand  front  is  merely  a  ruflic,  without  any  columns  or 
pilafters.  The  cortile  is  a  ruftic  bafement,  with  columns;  and 
on  three  fides  the  firft  floor  is  an  order  over  the  bafement,  which 
has  a  terrace  over  it  on  the  fourth  fide.  In  the  middle  is  a  very 
magnificent  fountain.  The  ground  rifing  behind  the  fountain  is 
a  garden :  and  the  part  immediately  next  the  palace  is  a  large 
open  theatre  formed  in  marble  and  evergreens.  In  the  infide, 
the  ftaircafes  and  flate  apartments  are  grand,  and  not  in  a  bad 
tafte. 

Making  a  general  obfervation  on  that  edifice,  we  fliould  fay, 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  215,  2i6..    .Monier.  p.  98. 
Vol.  II.  X  X 
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that  very  probably  the  influence  of  his  country,  which  had  a 
heavy  order  of  it's  own,  and  fome  influence  derived  from  his 
favourite  fludy  of  the  Pantheon,  might  feed  his  partiality  for 
thofe  rufl;ics,  and  for  that  general  plainnefs  and  ftrength,  which 
gives  to  the  firll  view  the  idea  of  a  prifon  more  than  of  a  palace. 
And  although  where  an  order  is  introduced,  it  obtains  by  no 
means  it's  bed  advantages,  yet  we  fee  a  clofe  attention  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  order ;  and  in  the  arrangement  both  of  the  internal 
apartments,  and  of  the  external  parts  immediately  adjoining  to 
the  building,  it  feems  to  have  given  the  great  ftandard  of  tafl;e 
to  all  the  modern  palaces  of  Italy,  while  we  muft  allow  that  the 
majefly  of  architefture  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  building 
has  been  clofely  attended  to  in  the  whole,  and  even  in  the  diffu- 
fion  of  it's  regularity  through  the  environs  of  the  edifice.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  looked  upon  by  the  age  in  which  it  rofe  as  a 
beautiful  and  extraordinary  piece  of  architefture,  and  it  muft  be 
confidered  by  us  as  a  very  refpeftable  one,  certainly  the  mofl 
refpe61:able  that  had  appeared  for  many  ages. 

With  the  improvements  introduced  by  Brunelefchi  the  revival 
of  the  Grecian  architefture  may  be  confidered  as  eftabliflied, 
and  therefore  our  prefent  inquiry  into  that  revival  will  be  fatif- 
fied  without  going  beyond  his  acra.  What  was  done  in  that  way 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  within  the  fame  period  is  not  material  to 
our  refearch,  for  in  this  inftance  as  in  every  other  Florence  then 
took  the  lead.  It  is  true,  there  was  an  academy  of  architefture 
inftituted  at  Milan  by  Micheline,  as  early  as  the  appearance  of 
Brunelefchi;  but  that  academy  muft  not  be  fpoken  of  for  any 
advancements  in  the  art ;  for  when  Leonardo  da  Vinci  came 
there  an  hundred  years  after  it's  foundation,  he  had  to  make  the 
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body  of  which  it  then  confiflcd,  fenfible  of  the  rude  principles 
which  they  had  ftill  to  fliake  off*.  As  to  thofe  who  came  for- 
ward at  Verona,  and  at  Rome,  or  even  at  Florence,  in  another 
generation  or  two  after  Brunelefchi,  they  gave  extenfion  to  that 
which  had  been  revived  under  him,  and  therefore  the  notice  of 
them  will  be  found  in  their  refpeftive  fituations. 

*  Monicr,  p.  114. 
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CHAP.  11. 

T^e  Florentine  academy  conducive  to  the  quick  progrefs  made  in 
the  arts  after  that  ivjlitution — with  an  exception  of  colour- 
ing— perfpeBivc  opened  by  Paolo  Uccello — painting  carried 
from  it's  fir fi  to  it's  fecond  age,  or  youth,  by  Mafaccio — it's 
further  maturity,  and  that  of  the  arts  in  general,  forwarded 
by  many  eminent  fculptors  as  well  as  painters  immediately 
after  Mafaccio — the  univerfal  liberality  as  well  as  zeal  of 
profeffors  in  the  purfuit  of  art  a  powerful  means  of  raifing  it 
to  niaturity — the  third  age  or  manhood  of  painting  efabli/hed 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— fculpture  pifhed  to  great  perfeElion  in 
the  engraving  on  medals  and  coins — the  art  and  profefjion  of 
the  goldfmith  in  high  repute  at  Florence,  and  the  means  of 
forming  the  firfi  great  fculptors — the  praB-ice  of  engraving  on 
plates  derived  from  the  fame  fource,  and  firfi  dif covered  at 
Florence — how  far  the  vigour  of  art  was  kept  up  by  others, 
cotemporaries  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  coming  after  him-^ 
Michael  Angela  Buonaroti — the  meridian  of  arts  at  Florence 
gradually  obf cured  after  him,  and  by  what  caufes — the  fpirit  and 
progrefs  of  patronage  in  Florence,  and  how  far  it  was  affeHed 
by  public  or  private  events,  till  it  lofl  it's  celebrity. 

Resuming  our  view  of  the  arts  in  Florence  with  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  Ihall  fee  more  extenfively  the  beneficial  efiefts  of 
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it's  academy  in  the  progrefs  of  encreafing  talents.  For  it  is  un- 
queftionable  that  thofe  talents  mufl  have  rifen  on  the  advantages 
of  ftudy  afforded  in  that  inllitution,  when  in  a  very  fliort  com- 
pafs  of  time,  compared  with  what  had  elapfed  between  the  firfl 
revivers  of  arts  in  the  modern  world  and  the  eflablifhment  of 
that  academy,  we  find  chara£lers  advancing  in  the  execution  of 
art  fo  much  beyond  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them.  And  yet 
we  mufl  look  on  that  academy  as  labouring  for  a  great  while 
under  all  the  imperfe£lions  of  an  age  flill  infantine  in  the  arts, 
perhaps  under  many  imperfeftions  arifing  from  it's  own  con- 
trafted  influence,  until  it  came  to  feel  the  more  energetic  coun- 
tenance and  fupport  of  the  government. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
rather  before,  that  any  artills  appeared  worthy  of  being  menti- 
oned for  their  colouring.  That  branch  of  execution  was  little 
feen  in  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Florentine  fchool,  and  indeed 
it  never  dillinguilhed  much  the  Florentine  fpirit  of  art.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  for  the  firft  time  intelligently  cultivated  in. 
Lippo,  whofe  attachment  to  the  art  raifed  him  to  a  refpeftable 
profelfion  of  it,  although  he  took  it  up  late  in  life  and  died  in 
A.  D.  1415.  We  fhould  naturally  fuppofethat  Caffentino,  who 
was  felefted  out  of  all  the  artifls  that  formed  the  academy  for  the 
confecration-pifture,  was  one  of  the  ablefl  among  them  as  a  pain- 
ter. But  what  mull  have  been  the  colouring  of  his  pencil,  when 
in  that  circumflance  he  was  faid  to  be  inferior  to  Spinelli,  a 
cotemporary  ?  and  what  the  colouring  of  that  period,  when 
Spinelli's  befl  proofs  of  it  were  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  with 
thofe  of  Lippo,  half  a  century  later?  Yet  this  man  mufl  be 
fpoken  of  as  green  in  the  pra6lice.     The  utmoft  we  can  fay  of 
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him  is,  that  he  fhewed  a  more  regular  intelHgence  in  it  than 
thofe  who  had  TOne  before  him. 


a" 


If  he  underftood  better  than  his  predecefTors  the  handHng  of  co- 
lours, the  fame  period,  or  one  but  a  Httle  later,  was  diftinguifl-ied 
by  another  artift,  Paolo  Uccello,  who  carried  further  than  any 
others  before  him  the  praftice  of  perfpe6live.  The  improve- 
ments,which  have  been  given  to  that  theory  in  modern  times,  cer- 
tainly opened  with  that  artift.  In  thofe  difciples  of  Giotto,  who 
have  been  mentioned  as  fhewing  any  fort  of  attention  to  it,  or  in 
any  others  before  Uccello,  it  could  only  be  confidered  as  a  more 
corre6l  manner  of  drawing  the  appearances  of  objefts  from  their 
feveral  diftances  by  the  judgment  of  the  eye  without  any  certain 
rule.  Uccello,  who  had  made  perfpe6live  the  more  immediate 
ftudy  of  his  art,  had  the  credit  of  advancing  firfl  into  thofe  rules, 
in  which  he  was  followed  with  more  mathematical  precifion  in 
the  following  century  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  JulixD  Romano  and  others. 
Not  that  thofe  great  artifts  carried  the  fcience  to  all  the  im- 
provements which  later  times  have  afforded.  For  want  of  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  optics  and  mathematics,  the  rules  to 
which  they  reduced  it  were  rather  confined  in  their  extent,  not 
fufficiently  adapted  to  general  cafes,  and  both  laborious  and 
fomewhat  inconvenient  in  their  practice.  And  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  when  this  theory  had  made  an  eftablifhed  part  of 
every  treatife  on  mathematics,  it  was  left  fubjeft  to  the  miftake 
of  endeavouring  to  facilitate  the  praftice  founded  at  firft  on  too 
narrow  principles,  rather  than  to  enlarge  it"s  foundation.  If 
many  yet  miftake  it,  or  do  not  purfue  it  on  the  beft  principles, 
the  age  in  which  we  are  now  writing  has  nothing  further  to  re- 
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quire  in  addition  to  the  clearnefs  which  has  been  given  to  the 
fyftem.  And  we  are  to  look  back  to  Uccello  as  the  firft  modern 
who  laid  it's  foundation.  Yet  we  are  not  to  confider  him  as  al- 
ways firm  and  fure  in  what  he  had  fo  laid  down  ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  one  part  of  his  hiftory  of  Noah  in  the  cloiflers  of 
St.  Maria  Novella  he  had  committed  a  great  error  in  his  per- 
fpeftive,  by  making  more  vanifhing  points  of  view  than  one  in 
the  fame  fcene  *.  It  is  plain  that  the  rules  he  attained  were  the 
refult  of  his  own  perfevering  prafticef.  They  muft  therefore 
have  been  fubjeft  to  many  imperfeftions.  He  was  the  firft  man, 
however,  who  fliewed  to  the  moderns  the  way  of  forming  a  va- 
nifliing  point  '^. 

When  we  are  reviewing  the  more  eminent  chara6lers  which 
marked  thofe  earlier  periods  of  modern  art,  we  meet  with  feme 
who  appear  like  the  common  anceftors  of  families,  from  whom 
have  branched  out  the  various  lines  of  talents  which  rofe  up  in 
fucceeding  epochs.  Among  thofe  charafters  we  might  mention 
Pietro  deJla  Francefca  the  Florentine,  whofe  pencil  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  night-pieces  and  battles,  but  whofe  fpirit  of  defign 
had  formed  difciples  that  left  a  great  influence  behind  them.  One 
of  thofe,  Lucas  Signorelli,  became  a  fource  of  invention  from 
which  the  great  Michael  Angelo  drew  advantages,  in  whofe  Day 
of  Judgment  many  thoughts  and  figures  were  borrowed  from  a 
painting  of  Lucas  at  Or\ietto§.  Indeed  the  latter  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  firft  that  engaged  with  ability  in  the  great 
fubjefts  of  Revelation. 

*  Vafari,  V.  I.  p.  181.  +  Ibid,  p.  179.  J  Ibid. 

§  Fclib.  V.  I.  p.  194. 
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But  we  muft  come  at  once  to  the  great  and  primary  chara61er 
in  modern  art.  Mafaccio,  who  gave  to  painting  what  has   been 
commonly  called  it's  lecond  age,  or  youth.     That  appellation, 
which  has  been  given  by  general  confent  to  the  epoch  in  which  he 
appeared,  befpeaks  the  imbecillity  of  the  preceding  age,  and  the 
growing  ftrength  communicated  by  him  to  the  arts,  yet  waiting 
for  greater  ftrength  to  be  fupplied  by  thofe  who  fhould  follow 
him.     How  he  came  by  the  powers  which  he  reached  is  not  di- 
flin611y  underftood.     That  he  had  a  mafter  we  know,  Maffolino 
by  name,  under  whofe  pencil   he  had  feen   not  only  the   firft 
happy  attempts  at  light  and  fhade,  but  the  human  figure  advanc- 
ing in  more  dignity,  in  drefs  better  difpofed,  and  in  a  fomewhat 
better  expreffion  of  charafter  than  had  been  given  to  it  by  his 
predeceflbrs  *.       Not   but   that  expreffion   had  been  gathering 
ftrength  from  the  very  days  of  Giotto,  and  efpecially  from  the 
two  Gaddi  his  difciples,  whofe  firft  emulation  were  thofe  touches  of 
expreffion.     Neverthelefs  Mafaccio's  capacities  are  not  all  to  be 
traced  up  to  any  mafters  exifting  before  him.     It  feems  moft 
reafonable   to  conclude  that  by  the   native  ftrength  of  his  own 
mind  he  darted  forth  into  powers  beyond  what  former  inftructi- 
ons  could  give  him,  and  that  the  originality  of  his  character  was 
it's  ftrongeft  feature.     That  originality  was  seen  in  the  eafe  and 
freedom,  and  alfo  in  the  relief,  which  he  gave  to  his  compofiti- 
ons,  in  the  nature  and  force  and  aftion  which  he   gave  to  his 
figures,  with  the  advantage  of  a  greater  power  in  forefhorten- 
ing+.     In  this  laft  circumftance  he  left  behind  him  the  advances 
of  Uccello,  confiderable  as  they  had  been;  and  of  this  the  proofs 
•were  many  and  curious  in  the  churches  and  monafteries  of  Flo- 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  197.     Felib.  V.  I.  p.  132.  +  Ibid,  p.  133.     Vafari, 

ibid.  p.  206. 
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rence,  as  well  as  in  some  private  manfions*.  In  a  word,  he 
carried  the  external  charader  far  beyond  the  expreffion  which 
had  before  been  given  to  it.  He  was,  in  faft,  the  firfl;  man  who 
opened  the  doors  to  that  expreflion  which  has  diflinguifhed  mo. 
dem  art  t. 

Nor  did  he  flop  at  that  external  character,  without  looking 
into  the  mind,  and  purfuing  thofe  traits  of  individual  paflion, 
which  had  been  more  faintly  attempted  before  him,  and  were 
afterwards  carried  to  their  beft  height  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Mafaccio's  heads  are  inferior  perhaps  to  thofe  of  no  other  artift 
whatever.  In  all  the  works  of  thofe  who  came  after  him  their 
obligations  to  him  are  confpicuous.  And  great  muft  have  been 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  have  reached  the  improvements  which 
they  might  claim  in  the  compafs  of  a  life  that  was  unhappily- 
cut  off  in  it's  twenty-fixth  year,  and  fo  early  as  1443.  The 
great  difplay  of  this  artifl's  abilities  was  made  in  the  chapel  of 
Brancacci  at  Florence.  There  all  the  great  maflers  that  came 
foon  after  him  reforted  to  gather  thofe  excellencies,  by  which 
they  feverally  became  diftinguifhed  ^.  And  there  of  courfe  we 
are  led  to  many  of  thofe  advances,  by  which  the  pencil  was 
reared  into  the  next  eftate  of  manhood  eflablifhed  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

There  were,  however,  many  other  advances  in  the  general 
compafs  of  the  arts,  immediately  following"  the  period  of  Ma- 
faccio,  which  led  very  much  to  that  manhood  of  the  pencil,  and 
contributed  indeed  to  mature  the  manhood  of  the  whole.     Many 

*  See  Vafari,  V.  1.  p.  206,  207.  t  Ibid.  p.  206,  209.  X  l^^d.  p.  209* 
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conGderable  artifts,  fculptors  as  well  as  painters,  appeared  before 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  flourinied  in  his  younger  days,  who  gave 
great  extenfion  to  the  compafs  and  powers  of  defign,  and  in  faft 
brought  up  thofe  eminent  men  who  flione  on  the  theatre  of  the 
arts,  both  at  Florence  and  at  Rome,  in  the  following  century. 
Thefe,  therefore,  and  the  advantages  that  flowed  from  them^ 
will  demand  our  attention  in  thi5  place. 

Andrea  Verrochio  was  the  mafter  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  And 
although  in  his  outfet  as  an  artift  nature  did  not  afford  the  moft 
favourable  appearances  of  fuccefs*,  although  too  the  fuperiority 
of  the  difciple  was  the  caufe  of  Andrea's  throwing  the  pencil  for 
ever  from  his  hands +,  yet  by  great  and  perfevering  ftudy  he 
became  defervedly  eminent,  and  efpecially  for  his  expreflion  in 
fculpture,  of  which  fufficient  proofs  were  given  in  his  brazen  fi- 
gures of  "  Thomas  feeling  the  fide  of  Chrift,"  for  the  oratory 
of  St.  Michael  at  Florence  J.  Li  Dominico  Ghirlandaio  we  fee 
the  man  whofe  inftru6Hons  formed  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti, 
and  who  was  qualified  by  the  fpirit  and  judgment  with  which  his 
defigns  were  conceived  to  become  the  mafter  of  fuch  a  difciple ; 
thofe  powers  were  fhewn  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  whither  he  was  called  by  Sixtus  IV§.  To  Leon  Bap- 
tilla  Alberti  the  arts  of  defign  were  firft  indebted  in  the  modern 
world  for  very  excellent  trcatifes  ;  although  his  fl;udies,  and  his 
extenfive  architeftural  pradice,  prevented  him  from  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  works  in  painting ||.  Benozzo  had  a  rarity  and 
grandeur  of  invention,  if  he  was  not  always  mofl;  correft  in  the 

•   Vafari,  V.  I.  p.  385.  +   Ibid.  p.  388.  *   Ibid.  p.  387. 

§  Ibid,  p   362,  363.  II  Ibid.  p.  276. 
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defign  of  his  figures,  which  became  a  copious  fource  of  fludy  to 
others  in  thofe  numerous  fubjefts,   comprizing  all  the   o-reater 
events  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  he  painted  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pifa*       Benedetto  de  Maiano  is  not  to  be  contempla- 
ted merely  in  the  clafs  of  ingenuity,  which  he  firft  profefTed,  and 
which  originated  indeed  in  his  own  period,  although  he  was  the 
moft  accompliflied  mafter  of  it,  and  that  was,  in  the  carvino-  of 
wood,  and  particularly  in  the  working  of  Mofaic  in  that  materi- 
al, by  the  combination  of  various   pieces  ftained  with  different 
colours,  which  when  put  together  formed  figures,    perfpeftive 
views,  foliages,  and  all  other  fanciful  obje6ls  +:  neither  were  his 
talents  to  be  meafured  by  his  tafle  and  flcill,  which  was  very  great 
in  the  execution  of  ornaments  on  works  of  marble,  and  to  which 
he  was  always  called :  his  figure  of  St.  John    over  the  gate  of 
the  flate-houfe  at  Florence,  his   bafs-reliefs  in  marble  exprefT- 
ing  the  hiftory  of  St.  Savinus  on  the  tomb  of  that  faint,  and  the 
figures  in  the  hiftory  of  St.  Francis  wrought  on  the  curious  mar- 
ble pulpit  in  the  church  of  St.  Crofs,  fliewed  that  he  had  rifen 
to  confiderable  eminence  in  the  firft  branches  of  fculpture,  and 
that  his  talent  in  defign  was  valuable  J.     The  two  Pollaivoli 
were  men  of  very  extraordinary  gifts  both  in  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing, and  to  them  the  arts  of  defign  were  indebted  for  a  more 
correal  fkillin  difplaying  the  naked  frame  than  any  former  maf- 
ters  had  attained ;  they  extended  that  fkill  to  the  precifion  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  which  they  were  curious  to  inveftigate, 
and  which  was  firft  difplayed  in  their  works  §.     It  is  fufficient  to 
mention  the  diftinguiflied  fubjecls  v/rought  in  filver  on  the  altar 


*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  313,  f  Ibid.  p.  380,  +  Ibid.  p.  381, 
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of  St.  John*  ;  and  the  paintings  of  Hercules  and  Antseus  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medicif. 

But  there  are  ftill  other  charafters  of  the  firft  account  in  that 
early  extenfion  and  maturity  of  the  arts.     Ghiberto  gathered  his 
own  laurels,  and  faw  them  blooming  round  his  head  almoft  all  the 
years  of  his  profeflional  life.      To  fay  nothing  of  other  great 
defigns,  his  name  is  immortalized  by  his  brazen  gates   of  St. 
John,  which  Michael  Angelo  pronounced  worthy  to  be  the  gates 
of  Paradifeij;.     Donato,  or,  as  he  was  often  called,  Donatello, 
was  not  fo  fortunate,  any  more  than  five  other  competitors,  as  to 
have  his  defigns  for  thofe  gates  equally  approved  with  thofe  of 
Ghiberto.     Yet  it  was  allowed  by  the  affembly  which  fat  upon  the 
whole,  and  which  was  compofed  of  painters,  fculptors,  and  gold- 
fmiths  eminent  in  their  feveral  profelTions,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
four,  that  the  compofitions  offered  by  Donato  were  conceived  in  a 
grand  flyle  of  defign  ^.     His  approach  to  the  air  of  the  ancients 
was  ftrongly  marked  from  his  early  days||.     And  befides  many 
other  figures,  which  gave  celebrity  to  his  charafter  for  that  an- 
cient air  and  execution  in  various  edifices  at  Florence,  his  fta- 
tue  of  St.  George  in  armour,  which  is  fo  nervoufly  fpoken  of  by 
Vafari,  and  fo  largely  defcribed  and  commended  by  Bochi,  for 
the  wonderful  fpirit  of  martial  expreffion  in  the  head,  and  the 
incomparably  fine  vivacity  of  aftion  in  the  whole,  beyond  any 
thing  which  had  been  fent  forth  by  any  hands  from  modern  mar- 
ble, muft  be  allowed  a  miracle  of  modern  art**.    Of  Brunelefchi, 
as  a  fculptor,  there  was  not  much  lefs  to  be  faid  tlian  of  his  abili- 

*  Vafari,  V.  I.  p.  371.  f  Ibid.  p.  373.  J  Ibid.  p.  193. 

$  Ibid.  p.  186.  II  Ibid.  p.  235.  **  Ibid.  p.  237,  238. 
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ties  as  an  architea.     It  was  no  fmall  honour  to  him,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  feven  feleaed  to  compofe  defigns   for  the  flupendous 
gates  of  St.  John :  that  honour  was  not  diminiflied,  when  his 
judges  having  iufpeded  thofe  defigns  would  have  affociated  him 
with  Ghiberto  in  that  work:  and  it  became  compleat  in  the  ifTue, 
when  although  he  declined  to  aft  asfecondtoanyman.hefhewed 
himfelf  the  great  charafter  by  his  confummate  liberality,  cherifli- 
ing  Ghiberto  and   his  work  and  his   friendfhip  with  the  fame 
warmth  which  he  had  ever  fhewn  towards  him  before*.  The  words 
of  Vafari  are  very  ftrong  on  that  point,  and  are  given  as  a  cogent 
leffon  to  cotemporary  artifts  in  ever)'  age ;    "  felici  fpiriti,  che 
"  mentre  giovavano    I'uno    all'  alcro,  godevano  nel   lodare   le 
"  fatiche  altrui  !"  How  happy,  if  his  next  words  had  never  been 
found  true  beyond  his  own  days  ?    '■'  Quanto  infelici  fono  hora  i 
"  noftri,  che  mentre  che  nuocono,  non  sfogati,  crepano  d'invidia 
"  nel  raordere  altrui  ?"  Brunelefchi  had  worked  his  way  to  thofe 
advances  in  fculpture  and  defign  through  all  the  ftages  of  the 
goldfmiths  art,  infomuch  that  he  was  thought  very  foon  to  have 
gone  beyond  any  of  the  old  matters  in  that  myflery  f .     And  he 
left  behind  him  feveral  difciples,  who  became  famous  in  works 
of  bronze  '^. 

One  cannot  help  paufing  here  to  indulge  a  reflexion  on  that 
happy  ftate  of  things  in  Florence  at  the  time  when  thofe  great 
men  lived,  fo  favourable  to  the  maturity  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
as  confpicuoufly  manifefled  in  that  fingle  circumftance  of  form- 
mg  thofe  brazen  gates  as  in  a  thoufand  other  things.  In  the  midft 
of  as  much  profeffional  zeal  as  can  be  fuppofed  in  any  coun- 


*  Vafari.  V.  i.  p,  215.  t  Ibid.  p.  212.  +  Ibid. 
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try,  when  fome  of  the  firfl:  characlers  in  art  were  called  to  the 
painful  tafk  of  meafuring  abilities  with  each  other,  where  only- 
one  could  be  fuccefsful,  and  all  had  much  to  lole  in  the  iffue; 
they  came  forward  not  from  vanity,  nor  with  an  ill  fpirit  of  con- 
tention, nor  with  the  fecret  defire  of  rifing  on  the  ruins  of  each 
other,  but  with  the  honorable  ambition  of  carrying  their  art  as 
high  as  it  would  go  in  the  purpofe  before  them,  and  of  giving 
celebrity  to  their  country,  whoever  might  be  the  man  that  {hould 
become  the  befl  inftrument  of  that  celebrity. 

A  council  is  felefted  to  fit  upon  thofe  works,  compofedof  profef- 
fional  and  enlightened  men  who  were  confidered  moil  capable  of 
judging,  and  mofl  likely  to  judge  with  candour  and  fairnefs.  Every 
thing  that  could  be  expefted  from  them  was  done :  they  deliberated 
as  men  who  felt  the  honour  of  the  country  committed  to  them ;  they 
judged  as  men  who  felt  themfelves  refponfible  for  the  integrity  of 
the  event;  they  judged  as  men  who  conceived  that  they  themfelves 
fliould  be  judged  of  to  eternity :  they  weighed  difpaflionately  the 
merits  of  every  produ6lion ;  they  difcriminated  as  precifely  as 
pofiTible  the  various  gradations  of  profeflional  talent  in  each  ; 
and  they  decided  in  favour  of  the  artift,  to  whofe  work  every 
public  and  private  confideration  appeared  to  demand  that  the 
preference  fhould  be  given.  As  Vafari  beautifully  expreffes  it, 
^'  in  their  decifion  was  manifefted  that  firmnefs  of  virtue,  and 
"  thatfoundnefs  of  judgment,  which  as  to  themfelves  was  divefled 
"  of  every  thing  felfifli,  and,  as  to  the  candidates  before  them,  of 
"  every  thing  perfonally  envious  ;  even  to  the  unfuccefiful  and 
"  alfo  to  the  public  it  was  the  pure  goodnefs  of  friendfliip  *." 

+  Vafari,  V.  i.p.  215. 
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It  muft  be  rccolleaed,  that  the  men  uho  aded  fo  magnanimoufly 
and  juftly  Mere  ihemfelves  profeffional  charaders,  and  yet  there 
were  thirty-four  fuch  men  to  be  then  found  in  Fforence  or  it's 
neighbourhood. 

They  who  did  not  fucceed  were  juft  as  magnanimous  on  their 
part.     They  acquiefoed  with  fatisfaciion  in  the  decifion  ;    they 
bore  no  grudge  to  the  fortunate  candidate  ;    nor  did  they  wifh 
to  lefTen  the  pre-eminence  which  the  decifion  had  given  him. 
That  decifion  indeed  gave  a  new  and  important  turn  to  the  for- 
tunes   of  Brunelefchi   and   Donato,  but   without   affeding   the 
generofity  of  their  minds ;  it  gave  that  important  turn  efpecially 
to  the  plans  of  Brunelefchi,  in  which  every  fubfequent  age  has 
never  ceafed  to  be  interefted ;  for  it  fent  thofe  men  immediately 
to  Rome  upon  newftudies,  Donato  to  become  a  better  fculptor, 
and  Brunelefchi  to  become  the  refiorer  of  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture, and  the  firil  of  that  profoffion  in  the  age,  fince  he  faw  that 
in  fculpture  he  could  only  fill  a  fecondary  place  *. 

In  fo  amiable  a  ftate  of  things,  and  among  charaaers  fo  exalt- 
ed in  their  movements,  Ihall  we  wonder  that  the  elegant  arts  were 
fo  foon  extended,  and  rofe  in  fo  fhort  a  period  to  their  man. 
hood  ?  Let  the  IcflTon  taught  in  that  event  be  attended  to,  where- 
ever  thofe  arts  have  obtained  an  intereft.     So  it  was  that  they 
were  firft  raifed  in  the  modern  world,  and  fo  muft  they  firft  be 
raifed  in  every  country.     Let  every  academy  inftituted  for  their 
cultivation,  and  the  individual  artifts  that  compofe  it,   always 
bear  in  contemplation  the  condud  of  thofe  honourable  profeffors 
at  Florence,  who  were  incapable  of  any  little  paffions,  where  the 

*  Vafari,  V.   i.  p.  215. 
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honour  of  art  %vas  concerned,  and  who  confidered  it  as  the  firft 
dignity  to  their  own  charafters  to  do  juflice  to  every  effort  of 
human  genius  by  which  their  country  might  be  exalted.  If  once 
a  different  fpirit  prevails,  if  the  voice  of  any  fuch  inflitution  once 
comes  to  be  the  organ  of  cabal,  of  perfonal  jealoufy,  and  of 
difcouragement  to  thofe  efforts  which  in  it's  fyflem  it  was  form- 
ed to  cherifh,  every  fatal  confequence  to  the  fine  arts  may  be 
prognoflicated,  they  cannot  thrive,  they  cannot  fland  long,  they 
mull  perilh,  in  that  country.  In  other  circumflances  they  might 
go  on  and  flourifh  for  a  length  of  time,  floating  at  large,  buoyed 
up  by  their  own  intrinfic  influence,  and  encreafing  their  vortex 
by  their  own  natural  attraftion :  but  if  once  there  arifes  a  fet  of 
men,  conftituting  a  fanhedrim  of  art,  or  fuch  a  number  as  to  in- 
fluence it's  councils,  in  whofe  minds  there  is  not  at  leafl  as  much 
elegance  and  ingenuoufnefs  as  we  Ihould  expeft  to  find  in  their 
works,  and  in  whofe  meafures  therefore  enlarged  and  liberal 
principles  are  flifled  by  the  narrow  views  of  perfonal  favour  and 
prejudice,  the  fate  of  the  arts  is  fealed,  even  beyond  the  refiflance 
of  any  patronage  ;  indeed  none  will  be  found  to  refift  it,  becaufc 
when  thofe  who  (land  at  the  head  of  art  are  become  contemptible 
in  the  adminiflration  of  that  very  funftion,  no  refpe61  can  be  left 
for  art  itfelf. 

We  fiiall  now  return  to  the  narrative,  from  whence  thefe  ob- 
fervations  arofe.  The  advances  made  in  the  arts  of  defign  by 
all  thofe  eminent  men,  who  have  been  named,  were  accomplifh- 
ed  within  thirty  years  of  profeffional  life,  and  before  the  clofe 
of  that  age  in  which  Mafaccio  died,  for  none  of  them  lived  to 
fee  the  fixteenth  century.  With  fome  of  them  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  a  younger  cotemporary,  and  on  their  improvements, 
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as  well  as  on  his  own  wonderful  genius,  he  rofe  undoubtedly  to 
the  charafter  which  has  univerfally  been  given  to  him  of  having 
eftablifhed  the  third  age  or  manhood  of  the  pencil.  The  flate 
of  manhood  rifes  quickly  on  the  heels  of  youth  ;  and  fo  it  prov- 
ed in  the  elegant  arts  as  well  as  in  the  fteps  of  nature,  when  we 
confider  the  fliort  period  which  elapfed  between  the  death  of 
Mafaccio  and  the  vigour  of  Da  Vinci. 

Ft  may  be  afked,  what  were  thofe  fpecific  advantages  which 
were  wanted  to  conllitute  the  manhood  of  the  pencil,  and  which 
of  courfe  diftinguiflied  that  of  Leonardo  ?  For  when  we  review 
the  charafters  which  have  gone  before  us,  we  find  them  fo  firm 
in  their  flrength  as  to  embrace  both  in  their  fculptures  and 
paintings  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and  the  moft  enlarged  fubje6ls 
of  civil  and  religious  hiftory  ;  we  find  in  their  general  works 
that  they  were  capable  of  defigning,  and  of  better  colouring 
too  as  they  advanced  in  time;  we  fee  that  they  underftood  com- 
pofition,  and  manifefted  in  many  infiances  great  powers  of  in- 
vention ;  we  are  ftruck  by  the  advances  which  they  made  in 
ibrefhortning,  and  perfpeftive;  and  we  are  charmed  with  that 
expreflion,  without  which  every  thing  elfe  is  puerile,  and  which 
having  been  firfl  emulated  by  Giotto  became  the  moft  precious 
diftinftion  of  Mafaccio's  art.  What  was  there  beyond  thefe  for^ 
Leonardo  to  give  ? 

If  to  thole  profeftional  talents  he  had  only  added  a  life  and 
fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  eafe  which  hid  the  appearance  of 
labour,  undoubtedly  he  had  given  to  the  arts  a  more  elevated  and 
more  manly  charafter.  And  thofe  advantages  he  gave ;  but  he 
alfo    gave    many  more.      Befides    a  variety  of  perfeftions,  by 
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which  he  became  dignified  as  an  ardft,  and  which  will  prefently 
appear,  he  carried  on  to  completion  that  point  of  profeffional 
talent  in  which  Mafaccio  flood  higheft,  and  which  flill  wanted 
to  be  more  completely  embraced.  The  expreflfion  of  Mafaccio 
was  the  expreffion  of  charafter :  it  fpoke  a  foul :  it  drew  forth 
an  inward  mind  on  the  outward  countenance.  Yet  that  ex- 
preffion was  rather  of  a  general  kind,  and  was  capable  of  great 
extenfion  in  the  variety  with  which  it  might  be  adapted  to 
individual  charafler. 

The  nature  and  progrefs  of  things  is  ever  the  fame  in  fimilar 
fituations.  Such  was  the  expreffion,  which  we  have  already 
[hewed  in  the  ancient  arts  of  that  very  country,  when  the 
Etrufcan  fculpture  attained  the  firfl  epoch  of  it's  advancement 
beyond  a  primitive  rudenefs :  it  befpoke  a  fentiment,  it  gave  a 
charafter  which  might  be  contemplated,  but  it  was  not  fo  difcri- 
minated  as  to  become  the  index  of  one  particular  paffiion  more 
than  of  another,  or  to  decide  the  head  of  Jupiter  or  Minerva,  fo 
that  with  the  aid  of  different  types  it  fhould  not  befit  Diana  or 
Apollo. 

That  more  refined  and  extended  expreffion  of  charafler,  by 
which  the  foul  was  fpecifically  brought  out  upon  the  figure,  and 
the  figure  was  fpecifically  appropriated  to  the  foul,  was  the 
refult  of  Da  Vinci's  genius.  It  was  the  natural  refult  of  a  mind 
formed  to  philofophic  invefl:igation,  and  deeply  attentive  to  all 
the  meanders  by  which  the  human  paffiions  become  difcriminated 
in  the  human  countenance  and  frame.  Thefe  he  traced  to  their 
fources,  he  found  them  in  their  radical  principles  ;  and  confe- 
quejitly  when  he  exprefled  them,  they  appeared  in  all  their  pro- 
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per  nature  and  force  ;  he  never  failed  to  give  them  every  touch 
that  was  their  due  ;  yet  regarding,  Hke  a  great  mafter  of  fcience, 
their  more  fublime  and  efTential  appearances  rather  than  their 
minuter  traces. 

For  thefe  peculiar  and  precious  accomplifhments  of  his  pencil 
he  was  fitted  by  thofe  profound  acquirements  of  fcientific  learn- 
ing, efpecially  as  connefted  with  the  theory  of  defign,  in  which 
he  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  artifts  whom  we  are 
able  to  name.     The  fources  from  which  he  drew  have  hardly 
ever  been  tafted  by  others,  certainly  not  in  the  fame  copious 
meafure.     The  teflimonies  of  his  ftudies,  which  have  been  pub- 
hfhed  to  the  world,  are  ftill  the  flandards  of  truth  in  defign;  and 
the  ages  after  him  have  to  lament  many  other  treatifes  on  art  which 
have  perifiied  with  time,  and  fome  which  are  locked  up  by  pri- 
vate individuals  from  the  benefit  of  the  public.     He  hardly  left 
indeed  any  part  of  nature  or  fcience  unexplored,  which  could  be 
ferviceable  to  his  profefiion.     His  anatomic  fkill  is  known  to  all: 
and  the  obfervations  which  he  had  made  on  phifiognomy  will 
appear  juft  and  profound  to  thofe  who  confider  how  deeply  he 
had  ftudied  the  human  chara6ler.    Of  mathematics,  and  particu- 
larly of  geometry  and  optics,  he  was  a  perfeft  mafter:  we  fhall 
therefore  have  great  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  proportions, 
and  in  the  method  which  he  took  of  meafuring  the  human  body, 
as  it  is  related  in  a  manufcript  left  by  Rubens.     In  the  circle  of 
arts  he  was  not  unpra6iifed  in  fculpture,  and  he  left  behind  him 
very  honourable  teftimonies  that  the  fcience  of  archite6l  and  of 
the  civil  engineer  was  equally  full  in  his  coraprehenfion. 

With  a  mind  fo  abundantly  matured,  with  a  vein  of  genius  f(> 
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variouny  enriched,  and  with  a  judgment  no  lefs  folidly  endowed, 
ve  {hall  not  wonder  that  the  pencil  was  referved  to  be  raifed  by 
Da  Vinci  to  it's  manhood.      He  gave  it  that  manhood  in  every 
proper  fenfe  of  the  word.     While  every  latent  trait  of  the  hu- 
man heart  was  brought  forth  by  his  mallerly  hand,  and -in  all  the 
vigour  that  was  confiftent  with  the  mofl  perfefl  truth  of  deco- 
rum, he  added  dignity  to  that  truth.     Rifing  on  the  principles 
■which  his  fludies  had  realized  to  his  imagination,  he  elevated 
heroes,  from  human  he  created  divine  charaders,  from  what  was 
feen  he  fet  the  mind  at  work  for  that  which  was  not  difclofed. 
His  defigns,  in  all  his  greater  compofitions  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  were  conceived  in  an  exalted  tafle.     Like 
the  Greeks,  he  attached  his  contemplations  to  the  feledlion  of 
ideal  beauty,    fo  that  although  his  mind  was  formed  in   fad 
upon  nature,  it  was  not  the  ordinary  effe6ts  of  nature  that  came 
from  his  pencil.      If  ever  he  became  faulty,  it  was  when  he 
flrove  to  make  his  figures  or  other  obje6ls  too  perfeft,  in  which 
cafe  they  fometimes  became  unnatural*.      How   flrongly  his 
mind  was   impreffed  by  exalted   conceptions,   which    did   not 
always  take  account  of  the  capacities  of  art  to  follow  them,  was 
confpicuous  in  his  "  Laft  Supper"  at  Milan,  when  he  came  to 
execute  the   figure   of  Chrift.      All  the  powers  of  the  pencil 
feemed  incapable  of  reaching  the  ideas  which  he  had  formed  of 
that  divine  chara6ler,  and  therefore  he  left  it  to  further  contem- 
plation, in  confequence  of  which  it  was  left  unfinilhed,  the  wars 
of  Milan  breaking  out  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  upon 
the  fubjeft.     Every  other  charafter  participating  of  humanity 
had  been  within  the  eafy  compafs  of  his  expreflion ;  but  for  that 

f  Felib.  V.  I.  p.  190,  191. 
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vhich  was  then  before  him  he  had  none  which  was  not  to  be 
drawn  from  long  and  deep  dehberations,  or  he  queflioned  if 
there  was  any  in  his  art. 

Wliile  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  manhood  which  he  gave  to  the 
pencil,  we  muft  remark  that  he  mull  not  be  confidered  as  a  great 
colourill.     There  was  great  force  in  his  execution,  faint  as  the 
colouring  was  ;  and  even  the  Venetians  Georgione  and  Titian 
derived  from  him  that  force  to  the  advantage  of  their  finer  fyf- 
tem  of  colours.     The  Florentines  were  not  intent  on  the  fludy 
of  thefe,  and  Leonardo  in  particular  flood  upon  other  grounds 
for  the  effe6ts  of  his  compofitions.     He  was  regardlefs  therefore 
if  his  carnations  had  more  of  a  lees-colour  than  became  real 
flefh  and  blood,  or  if  his  figures  fo  coloured  appeared  more  as 
if  they  were  feen  in  twilight  than  in  the  clearnefs  of  day.     And 
yet  in  the  employment  of  the  colours  before  him  he  was  not 
fparing  of  his  labour,  for  he  fometimes  finifhed  his  figures  fo 
much  that  they  bore  as  it  were  the  polifh  of  marble*.     Neither 
was  there  wanting  a  high  relief  and  an  original  fort  of  roundnefs 
in  his   figures,  which  was  much  aflifl;ed  by  the  ftrength  with 
which  his  contours  were  marked,  and  by  the  deep  black,  too 
■deep  as  fome  have  thought,  which  he  threw  into  his  fhades,  but 
which  united  with  the  other  parts  of  his  defign  demonftrated  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  lights  and  {hadows+, 
Georgione,  having  feen  the  management  and  effeft  of  his  colour- 
ing, took  a  leflbn  from  thence,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
own  fubfequent  chara£ter  as  a  colourift,  and  of  the  example  which 
he  gave  to  the  Venetian  fchool  J. 

•  Felib.  V.  I.  p.  190,  191.  t  Ibid.  -j  Ibid.  p.  198,  200. 
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We  have  juft  mentioned  his  "  Laft  Supper"  in  the  refeflory 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Milan,  which  was  an  exemplification  of 
all  that  we  have  advanced  concerning  him.  That  valuable  relic 
of  his  pencil  is  now,  we  underlland,  no  longer  to  be  feen  in  any 
portion  of  it's  genuine  remains.  It  has  been  facrificed  to  ignor- 
ance and  obftinacy,  before  it  had  been  materially  decayed  by 
time,  and  when  it  was  pofTible  to  have  given  prefervation  to  the 
parts  that  might  need  it,  without  lofing  the  original  work.  Mr. 
Barry,  the  prefent  profeflbr  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy 
at  London,  has  told  the  world  in  a  letter  written  from  Milan, 
when  he  was  on  his  travels  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  found  an 
ordinary  painter  employed  by  orders  of  the  prime  minifter  of  the 
country,  to  colour  it  over  anew  ;  and  that  all  his  remonftrances 
to  the  fathers  of  the  convent  for  the  prefervation  of  the  original 
was  ineffeftual :  they  feemed  to  be  either  infenfible  of  the  lofs 
which  they  were  going  to  fuftain,  or  too  pufillanimous  to  inter- 
fere with  the  orders  which  had  been  given.  The  pifture  was 
confequently  new  painted  as  it  is  now  feen,  and  the  beauties  of 
Leonardo's  pencil  are  gone  for  ever. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  after  that  great 
mafter,  or  in  his  later  days,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  in 
this  place  of  fome  admirable  exertions,  by  which  the  compafs  of 
the  arts  was  enlarged  and  refined,  in  the  engraving  on  medals 
and  flones,  becaufe  thofe  exertions  appeared  fo  early  as  the  fif- 
teenth century,  within  which  our  views  have  hitherto  been  con- 
lined.  And  that  what  we  have  to  fay  of  thofe  particular  exerti- 
ons, and  of  others  connefted  with  them,  may  not  be  interrupted, 
we  fhall  follow  them  at  once  as  far  as  their  general  progrefs  may 
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lead  us,  although  fome  part  of  that  progrefs  may  be  conne6led 
with  other  fituations  befides  that  of  Florence. 

How  long  thefe  might  have  flourifhed  there  before  the  time 
of  pope  Martin  V.  we  cannot  precifely  fay,  nor  is  it  very  mate- 
rial to  look  for  their  infantine  appearances ;  it  is  enough  that  in 
his  time  they  were  advanced  to  much  eminence ;  and  he  died  in 
A.  D.  1431  *.     It  might  have  been  noticed  under  the  mention  of 
Ghiberto,  that  in  thofe  branches  offculpture,  as  well  as  in  it's 
higher  talents,  his  fame  received  a  confiderable  addition  f.     But 
Pifanello  flood  peculiarly  exalted  on  that  ground,  more  efpeci- 
ally  by  thole  excellent  medals  which  recorded  the  great   council 
held  at  Florence  with  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  fo  much  ca- 
reffed  by  pope  Jovius  in  his  letter  to  Cofmo  de  Medicis  J.     Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  exquifite  tafle  became 
fo  perfefted,  that  Michael  Angelo,  beholding  a  medal  of  pope 
Paul  III.  by  Luigi  Anichini,  on  the  reverfe  of  which  the  artift 
had  reprefented  "  Alexander  the  great   at  Jerufalem  throwing 
*^  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  high  priell",  exclaimed  with  rapture, 
that  in  his  judgment  it  was  impoflible  to  carry  the  art  farther  §. 
That  was  an  early  period  to  be  marked  with  fo  much  perfedion, 
when  we  confider  how  Ihort  a  time  had  elapfed  fince  the  firft  re- 
vival of  the  arts  in  Tufcany,  and  how  much  fhorter  ftill  had  been 
the  time  fince  an  academy  had  been  feen  in  the  country,  to  col- 
left  the  genius  of  art,  to  fhape  it's  progrefs,  and  to  mature  it's 
growth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  talent  of  engraving  was 

*  Felib.  V.  2.  p.  126.  t  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  185. 
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created  by  the  revival  of  painting  and  fculpture  *,  from  whence 
it  naturally  grew  as  being  fupplied  by  them  with  thofe  images  or 
models,  without  which  it  never  could  venture  fafely  or  largely  in 
it's  hazardous  execution.  When  the  elegance  of  defign  was 
brought  before  the  general  eye,  the  temptation  was  fixed ;  the 
man  who  was  not  ambitious  either  of  painting  a  pifture,  or  of 
cutting  or  calling  a  ftatue,  but  was  attrafted  more  to  the  engra- 
ver's fkill,  faw  the  moment  and  the  means  arrived  for  giving 
fcope  and  affurance  to  his  favourite  purfuit.  Not  the  medallifl 
only,  but  the  engraver  on  precious  Hones,  was  encouraged  by 
that  revived  elegance  of  defign  to  difplay  it's  beauties  in  his  own 
way,  to  confer  a  fame  on  his  own  particular  talent,  although  it 
were  often  grounded  on  the  fame  acquired  by  the  defigns  of 
others,  and  to  bring  back  into  celebrity  thofe  branches  of  art, 
which  had  once  flood  fo  high  among  the  ancients  in  their  beft 
days  of  defign,  but  till  now  had  been  loft  in  a  manner  lo  obfer- 
vation  +. 

However  great  had  been  the  encouragements  by  which  thofe 
particular  talents  had  been  maintained  in  Florence,  their  emula- 
tion was  unqueftionably  pufhed  very  high  by  the  great  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis,  who  amidft  his  other  patronages  diftinguilhed  thofe 
powers  of  elegant  art  with  his  very  abundant  munificence.  The 
treafures  of  tafte,  with  which  they  enabled  him  to  fill  his  cabinets, 
were  extenfive  and  precious ;  and  thefe  were  accumulated  not 
only  by  the  artifts  of  his  own  country,  but  by  all  that  were  mofl 
celebrated  for  thofe  works  among  ftrangers,  whom  he  brought 
to  Florence.      Among  thofe  ftrangers,  who  firft  were  fignalized 

*  Felib.  V.  2.  p.  125.  126.  t  Ibid,  p,  126. 
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by  his  encouragement,  in  the  graving  of  ftones,  were  John  del' 
Corgniuole,  and  Dominic  de  Camei  from  Milan  *.  Others  af- 
terwards fucceeded  more  eminent  than  the  firft  ;  and  others, 
again,  after  thofe  in  further  gradations  of  eminence.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  the  fruits  of  thofe  encouragements  and  exertions, 
fo  liberally  difpenfed  and  excited  by  the  great  Lorenzo,  appear- 
ed at  Rome  under  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIL  who  were  ftill  of 
the  fame  Medici-family,  although  a6ling  in  another  meridian,  and 
yet  not  altogether  in  another  than  Florence. 

The  medals  engraved  by  Carradoffo,  particularly  thofe  of  Julius 
IL  and  Leo  X,  on  the  reverfe  of  which  is  mofl  excellently  repre- 
fented  the  defign  of  St.  Peter's  by  Bramante,  are  in  eftabliflied 
*fame.  Under  the  latter  of  thofe  popes  came  forward  Peter 
Maria  da  Pefcia,  and  Micheline,  engravers  on  flones,  who  con- 
tributed to  render  more  facile  and  pra61icable  thofe  works  of  ge- 
nius fo  difficult  in  themfelves,  and  fo  rarely  underftood  t.  But 
under  Clement  VIL  they  feem  to  have  been  carried  to  as  much 
execution  as  can  well  be  imagined.  John  da  Caftel  a  native  of 
Bologna  was  competent  to  embrace  in  the  fmall  compafs  of  a 
fingle  precious  flone  the  greater  compofitions  of  hiftory,  as 
"  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,"  "  naval  combats,"  "  the  taking  of 
"  Goulette,"  the  war  of  Tunis,"  and  many  enlarged  fubjecls 
from  the  deligns  of  Michael  Angelo  and  others  J.  Valerio  Vin- 
centino,  who  was  happy  in  imitating  the  elegancies  of  the  anci- 
ents, although  he  was  not  fo  excellentin  original  defign  as  in  the 
execution  of  his  engraving,  gave  the  whole  hiftory  of  our  Savi- 

*  Felib.  V.  2.  p.  127.  +  Ibid.  +  Ibid.  p.  laS. 
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our's  palfion  on  a  cafket  of  chryftal  ;  which  was  only  one  among 
many  other  works  equally  curious  from  his  hand*. 

A-kin  to  thofe  elegant  works,  and  growing  from  the  revived 
elegance  of  defign,  there  was  another  branch  of  art  which  was 
much  cherifhed  in  Florence,  and  lay  at  the  foundation  of  much 
of  that  ingenuity  which  arofe  there  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  gave  at  leafl  a  confiderable  dirediion  to  it's  courfe.  Moft  of 
her  leading  artifts  in  that  age  were  originally  goldfmiths.  Ghi- 
berto,  Brunelefchi,  and  perhaps  Donatello,  but  certainly  Ver- 
Bpchio,  Mafo  Finiguerra,  Gherlandaio,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
early  in  the  following  century  Benevento  Cellini,  all  came  for- 
ward from  the  goldfmith's  (hop.  Conne6ling  with  the  firft  flcill 
of  their  education  the  elegance  of  defign,  of  which  they  were  aM 
mailers,  the  age  around  them  might  naturally  expeft  from  their 
hands  in  high  perfeftion  the  power  of  bafs-relief  on  gold  or 
other  metals,  by  chafing  or  engraving.  And  that  power  was, 
in  faft,  exhibited  by  them  all,  unlefs  Andrea  del  Sarto  be  ex- 
cepted as  confining  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  pencil.  The  firft 
and  moft  excellent  works  in  that  way  came  from  their  hands. 
Was  ever  that  excellence  higher  than  in  Cellini  ?  At  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  every  lover  of  elegance  is  arrefted  in  a  paufe. 
On  that  name  hangs  a  volume  to  record  the  compafs  of  it's 
celebrity.  It  has  filled  a  volume.  And  to  make  others  as  able 
as  himfelf,  he  wrote  a  volume  on  his  favourite  art.  At  this 
day  the  eye  of  tafte  is  delighted  with  thofe  works  of  his  hands, 
which  arc  prefented  to  the  curious  ftranger  in  the  old  palace  at 
Florence,     The  immenfe  treafures  indeed  which  are  there  col- 

*  Felib.  V.  a.  p.  I2g. 
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le6led  in  that  species  of  art  are  beyond  all  common  idea.  The 
wealth  of  the  Cofmos  and  Lorenzos,  whofe  patronage  called 
forth  that  tafte,  was  alone  competent  to  make  thofe  treafures 
their  own.  And  it  is  pleafingto  know,  that  the  plans  originally 
formed  by  that  patronage  for  the  cherifhing  thofe  branches  of 
genius  have  not  ceafed  to  this  day.  The  extenfiye  range  of 
offices  and  apartments  for  carrying  on  thofe  curious  works, 
which  form  a  confiderable  court  or  fquare  adjoining  to  the 
old  palace,  are  flill  devoted  to  the  fame  employments.  There 
the  goldfmith,  the  medallift,  the  worker  on  gems  and  preci- 
ous ftones,  the  engraver  of  every  kind,  the  enameler,  the  elegant 
mechanic,  feel  the  benefits  of  an  eflablifhment  which  flowed, 
no  doubt,  at  fir  ft  from  the  private  wealth  and  munificence  of 
the  Medici,  though  now  perhaps,  and  ever  fince  they  have  be- 
come fovereigns  of  Tufcany,  it  may  be  kept  up  by  the  reve- 
nues of  the  ftate.  The  participation,  which  the  founders  of 
that  family  had  with  Venice  in  the  old  trade  of  India,  gave 
them  the  eafy  means  of  acquiring  thofe  precious  metals,  and 
precious  ftones  and  gems,  which  were  the  ground-work  of  fo 
much  curious  art,  and,  which  probably  induced  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  thofe  branches  with  fo  much  warmth. 

But  we  have  not  yet  feen  the  extent  of  engraving  at  Florence. 
Perhaps  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  it,  and  that  to  which 
the  name  oi  engravmg  has  generally  been  appropriated  in  later 
times,  remain?,  yet  to  be  noticed.  We  advert  here  to  that  pecu- 
liar art  by  which  the  defigns  of  any  mafters  may  be  taken  off"  and 
reprefented  with  great  efFeft  upon  plates,  which  may  be  ufed 
again  and  again  for  multiplying  thofe  works,  and  difperfing^ 
them  through  the  world  for  ages.     The  firft  means  or  thoughts 
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of  this  difcovery  were  furnifhed  by  Mafo  Finiguerra,  a  Florentine 
goldfmith,  in  the  fifteenth  century  :  and  die  fleps  which  led  to 
it  were  thefe.  *He  had  been  accuftomed  to  take  off  in  an 
earthen  mould,  for  the  purpofe  of  enameling,  an  impreffion  of 
the  figures  which  he  had  engraved  on  filver.  He  then  had  re- 
courfe  to  melted  brimflone,  by  means  of  which  he  took  off 
again  thofe  figures  ;  and  when  they  were  rubbed  over  with  oil 
and  lamp-black,  they  appeared  diftinft  and  expreffive  as  thofe 
which  he  had  wrought  on  plate.  From  thence  his  mind  fug- 
gefted  to  him  that  thofe  figures  might  be  taken  off  on  paper,  by 
wetting  it,  and  running  a  roller  clofely  and  fmoothly  over  ;  in 
which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  figures  were  not  only  im- 
preffed  on  the  paper,  but  feemed  to  be  aftually  drawn  and  de- ' 
figned  as  with  a  pen. 

Baccio  Baldini,  another  goldfmith  of  Florence,  foon  got  hold 
of  that  difcovery,  which  Finiguerra  by  no  means  wifhed  to  con- 
ceal from  the -world ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  improved  it,  but  that 
fhould  rather  be  underftood  by  giving  it  the  advantage  of  being 
employed  on  better  defigns^  which  were*  furnifhed  to  Baldini  by 
Sandro  Boticelli,  than  by.  any  actual  extenfion  given  to  the  dif- 
covery itfelf.  After  a  while  Andrew  Mantegna  afforded  it  a 
new  celebrity,  by  making  it  the  means  of  multiplying  and  dif- 
perfing  the  works  of  his  own  pencil.  From  thence  it  got  to 
Antwerp,  where  it  was  employed  by  Martin  on  his  own  defigns, 
and  in  the  next  inflance  by  Albert  Durer,  whofe  higher  charac- 
ter as  a  defigner  brought  the  art  flill  more  into  requeft,  and  who 
prefently  fet  the  example  of  working  thofe  engravings  on  wood, 

*  Felib.  V.  2.  p.  132 — 135. 
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There  produ61ions  of  Flemifh  ingenuity  found  their  way'to  Flo- 
rence, where  in  the  curious  revolution  of  things  they  created  a 
new  ambition  to  imitate  them  in  the  place  which  had  firft  cre- 
ated the  art  itfelf.     They  reached  alfo  to  Venice,  where  the  fame 
ambition  was  emulated,  with  this  further  extenfion  to  the  art, 
that  Marc  Anthonio  there  took  up  the  engraving  on  copper 
with  no  lefs  force  and  expreffion  than  had  been  difplayed  by 
Albert  on  wood.     That  Anthonio  was  the  man  who  afterwards 
became  fo  ufeful  to  Raphael  at  Rome  by  his  engravings,  which 
difperfed  through  the  world  the  exalted  works  of  that  great  artifl. 
He   alfo  laid  the    foundation  of  a  fchool,  whole  effefts  have 
been  univerfally  diffeminated,  and  from  whence  difciples  in  that 
art  have  never  fmce  been  wanted  in  any  country,  where  arts 
have  been. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  contemplation  of  that  manhood  in 
art,  which  was  eftablifhed  under  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Manhood  is 
never  fo  fixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  progrels.  The  human  body 
advances  in  ftrength,  and  the  human  mind  particularly  in  the 
ftrength  and  enlargement  of  judgment,  long  after  both  have 
arrived  to  the  powers  which  manlinefs  beftows.  And  fo  the 
manhood,  which  was  reached  by  the  pencil  in  the  period  of 
which  we  have  fpoken,  was  ftill  capable  of  further  advantages 
beyond  even  that  extent  and  firmnefs  of  growth  which  the  com- 
prehenfive  powers  of  Leonardo  had  given  it.  Thofe  advanta- 
ges will  eafily  be  difcerned,  when  we  refleft  how  important  a 
feature  in  the  art  is  ftyle,  not  only  of  colouring,  but  of  defign 
and  compofition,  and  when  we  come  to  confider  what  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  to  name  no  others,  produced  in  thofe  laft 
rcfpefts.      Fra  Banolomco,  who  profited  more  indeed  by  the 
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ftudy  of  Leonardo's  works  than  in  the  fchool  of  his  own  mafter, 
has  neverthelefs  been  confidered  to  have  advanced  fome  fteps 
particularly  in  colouring,  which  at  leaft  engaged  the  attention, 
apd  influenced  the  pencil,  of  Raphael  *.  There  were  others  in 
the  fame  age,  who,  if  they  did  not  add  to  the  extent  of  art  dif- 
played  by  Leonardo,  or  if  they  were  beholden  to  his  works  for 
any  excellencies  of  their  own,  fliewed  that  the  manhood  of  art 
was  extended,  and  that  it's  extenfion  was  anxioufly  cherifhed  at 
Florence. 

Sandro  Boticelll  was  reared  up  in  that  fchool,  and  became 
immortalized  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella  by  his  adora- 
tion of  the  Magi — a  wonderful  work,  fays  Vafari,  and  fo  fine 
in  colouring,  in  defign,  and  compofition,  that  every  artift  is 
ftruck  with  aftoniflimentt.  We  do  not  agree  with  BoticelH, 
that  he  added  to  the  dignity  of  his  fubjeft  by  giving  the  por- 
traits of  three  of  the  Medici  for  the  Magi.  That  pra6lice  cer- 
tainly lowers  our  feelings,  when  we  know  it,  and  takes  off  from 
the  interefl  with  which  we  would  meet  the  fubje6l ;  it  tends 
therefore  to  fink  the  hiftoric,  and  to  confound  it  with  a  clafs  of 
art  inferior  to  itfelf. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  had  his  peculiar  talents,  which  were  greatFy 
efteemed,  infomuch  that  in  the  popular  factions  at  Florence  his 
pictures  were  faved,  when  hardly  any  thing  elfe  was  fpared.  It 
is  true,  that  although  he  endeavoured  to  form  himfelf  on  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his  natural  conftitution  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  ftudies,  and  there  was  wanting  in  his  pidlures  that  life 

*  Pelib.  V.  I.  p.  203.  t  Vafari,  V.  i,  p.  377. 
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and  animation  which  was  wanting  to  his  own  frame.  Neverthe-. 
lefs  his  defign  was  correft  and  chafte,  diough  fimple,  and  making 
no  pretenfions  to  a  grandeur  of  flyle.  His  invention  was  agree- 
able, his  compofition  lively,  and  above  all  his  colouring  was  in- 
expreffibly  fweet.  His  chara6lers  wanted  neither  nature  nor 
grace  of  exprellion  fuitable  to  tlieir  refpedive  circumftances,  and 
had  thofe  been  leen  in  more  variety,  there  would  have  been  lit- 
tle more  to  require  beyond  what  he  pofTeffed,  in  a  flyle  which 
took  fimplicity  for  it's  guide  *. 

Pontormo  ftudied  under  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  afterwards 
under  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Michael  Angelo  feeing  his  firfl 
works  pronounced  that  he  would  raife  painting  to  the  fkies. 
Neverthelefs  we  fhall  but  juft  mention  him,  becaufe  his  caprice 
and  diffidence  overfet  all  his  merits.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
Florence  that  he  did  not  come  nearer  to  anfwer  that  early  pre- 
diftion.  He  {lands  a  proof  of  her  continued  liberality  to  the 
exercife  of  an  art,  which  if  not  impeded  by  natural  conftitution 
muft  have  been  raifed  by  her  encouragements  to  every  diftinftion. 
His  (lighter  paintings  for  the  Carnival  feem  to  have  agreed  bell 
with  his  difpofition,  and  as  they  peculiarly  gratified  the  tafte  of 
the  Florentines,  they  fet  him  upon  his  befl  ground  t. 

Balthazzar  Peruzzi  was  llill  more  eminent  in  fcenical  decora- 
tions, in  which  he  mufl  be  confidered  indeed  as  original,  and  the 
admired  leader  of  all  in  that  fpecies  of  elegance,  at  the  fame 
time  he  was  hardly  fecond  to  any  of  that  period  as  a  civil  and 
military  architeft.     Although  he  was  perhaps  more  employed  at 

•  Felib.  V.  I,  p.  267,  268,  278.  t  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  -229—237. 
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Rome  than  in  Tufcany,  yet  he  fent  forth  many  difciples  in  his 
native  country,  who  figured  in  a  greater  compafs  of  the  pencil 
than  himfelf*. 

Daniel  da  Volterra,  however  difcouraged  for  a  time  by  nature, 
yet  rofe  by  application  to  an  eminence  among  the  artifts  of  Flo- 
rence. There  he  received  that  education,  which  became  the 
fource  of  all  the  fame  he  afterwards  acquired,  as  a  painter,  by 
his  pieces  in  the  church  of  Trinity  on  the  mount  at  Rome,  and 
by  his  fculptures  in  which  he  was  no  lefs  eminent  f. 

We  mull  be  content  with  a  more  general  mention  of  others, 
who  felt  the  encouragements  of  that  theatre  of  arts,  and  contri- 
■  buted  in  their  turn  to  maintain  it's  vigour.  Francefco  Salviati, 
and  Georgio  Vafari,  both  difciples  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  rofe 
into  confiderable  charafter,  both  of  them  by  the  eafe,  and  free- 
dom, and  gracefulnefs  of  their  invention  and  execution,  though 
not  in  grander  compofitions,  and  the  latter  by  the  power  of  his 
pen  as  well  as  of  his  pencil  J.  RofTo  wanted  only  to  have  mo- 
derated the  licentioufnel's  of  his  fancy  by  judgment  and  attention 
to  the  rules  of  art,  in  order  to  have  been  perfe6l  in  all  the  parts 
of  painting §.  Civoli,  who  had  alfo  formed  himfelf  under  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  had  his  private  fchool  in  Florence,  and  owed  to 
that  fituation  the  bell  advantages  of  his  profeflional  ^charafter. 
Palfignani  fomewhat  later  in  time  was  at  the  head  of  another 
private  fchool  there,  which  brought  up  many  able  men,  and 
among  others  Ludovico  Carrache||.     Frederic   Zucchero,  and 

•  Felib.  V,  I.  p.  26c3 — 263.  t  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  250 — 258. 

i  Ibid.  p.  248.  §  Ibid.  p.  108,  109. 
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John  de  Udine,  though  neither  of  them  natives  of  Tufcany, 
were  called  to  Florence  to  enjoy  it's  encouragements.  Strada 
the  Fleming  was  in  a  manner  domefticated  with  the  Medici,  and 
Tempeita  the  Florentine  was  brought  up  under  him.  At  the 
fame  time  Tiberro  Calcagni,  who  compleated  many  defigns  ia 
fculpture  left  unfinifhed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  John  Bologna 
a  native  of  Douay,  kept  up  in  a  high  degree  the  reputation  of 
that  particular  art,  in  which  the  latter  efpecially  gave  to  Florence 
during  the  many  years  of  his  refidence  there,  as  well  as  to  other 
places,  illuftrious  proofs  of  his  fkill. 

From  this  fummary  account  we  may  difcover  the  extenfive  in- 
fluence of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  genius,  and  how  much  his  works 
contributed  to  form  thofe  who  came  after  him  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  when  hardly  an  artift  arofe  who  was  not  guided  by 
the  ftudy  of  thofe  works,  or  of  others  which  had  been  formed 
upon  them.     Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  thirty  years  younger 
than  Leonardo,  and  furviving  him  more  than  forty  years,  un- 
doubtedly divided  with  him  the  honour  of  that  extenfive  influ- 
ence.    Of  thofe  artifls  who  have   been  mentioned  fome  were 
rather  later  in  time  than  Michael  Angelo,  and  Ibme  avowedly 
made  up  their  minds  by  the  ftudy  of  his  works ;  but  we  con- 
ceived it  beft  to  bring  them  together  in  one  view  to  the  clofe  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  that  what  we  have  to  fay  on  Michael  An- 
gelo, who  fills  an  important  part  of  that  period,  might  fland  alone 
and  uninterrupted. 

We  mud  confider  Michael  Angelo  as  a  Florentine  artift,  not* 
withftanding  any  engagements  he  had  at  Rome.     At  Florence 
he  received  his  education;  there  was  his  principal  theatre  of 
Vol.  II.  3  B 
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aflion  ;  there  he  prefided  over  the  fchool  which  was  brought 
under  the  immediate  eflablifhment  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and 
within  the  gardens  of  his  palace  ;  and  when  he  was  called  to 
paint  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  it  was  from  the 
artifts  of  his  native  country  that  he  fought  thofe  whom  he  wifhed 
to  aflin;  him. 

Full  of  the  importance  of  defign,  efpecially  in  the  human 
figure,  and  feeing  to  what  advantages  it  had  been  raifed  by  the 
philofophic  mind  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  it  became  his  ambition 
to  carry  that  point  of  art  to  it's  ultimate  perfeftion,  and  to  in- 
fufe  into  it  the  fpirit  of  poetic  conception.  There  was  room 
for  him  to  indulge  that  ambition.  It  was  an  honourable  aim  fo 
to  become  a  new  father  of  his  art  in  it's  genuine  foundation,  in 
that  capacity  to  which  all  others  mufl.  be  fubordinate  in  the 
hands  of  the  painter. 

We  infill,  and  with  great  reafon,  on  the  importance  of  compo- 
fition,  and  of  treating  a  fubjeft  with  the  bed  effeft  of  the  truth 
that  is  due  to  it.  We  fpeak  of  perfpeftive  as  indifpenfable  ;  and 
even  colouring  has  it's  enchantments,  and  the  management  of 
lights  and  fliadows.  Yet  all  thofe  powers  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  value  of  defign,  on  which  they  mufl  fubfifl  for  their 
effefts,  and  without  which  all  their  advantages  are  lofl.  Neither 
are  they  of  neceflTity  acquired  with  fo  much  preparatory  fcicnce 
as  is  needful  to  conflitute  a  great  defigner.  To  make  a  fubjeft 
intelligible  and  expreflive  in  it's  compofition,  is  very  much  a 
part  of  fpeculative  reflexion.  How  many  men  have  fucceeded 
very  well  in  perfpe6live,  with  no  other  rule  or  (ludy  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  eye,  and  affilled  by  the  pradice  only  of 
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a  fhort  time  ?  And  as  to  the  natural  exprefTion  of  tints,  and  the 
difpofition  of  lights  and  fliadows,  it  is  a  province  of  the  art 
which  we  often  fee  very  fuccefsfully  executed  by  thofe  who  can 
make  no  pretenfions  to  fcience.     Not  fuch  is  the  (kill  of  defign, 
■wherever  it  is  fine  and  mafterly.     Is  there  any  fubftitute  for  that 
fcience,  or  is  that  fcience  fuperficial  and  eafily  gained,  which 
marks,  with  exa6lnefs  and  juft  proportion  all  the  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  and  traces  the  bones,  the  mufcles,  and  the  veins  ? 
which  gives  to  the  body  a  due  equilibrium,  that  keeps  it  upright 
on  it's  centre  ?  which  exhibits  in  the  arms,  in  the  legs,  and  in 
other  parts,  more  or  lefs  exertion,  according  to  the  degree  of 
aftion  appropriated  to  the  charader?  which  expreffes  upon  the 
•countenance  all  the  variety  of  inclinations  and  paflions?  which 
difpofes  of  draperies,  and  all  other  circumflances  that  make  a 
part  of  grand  compofition,  with  that  fymmetry  and  art  which  we 
admire  in  the  works  of  the  firft  mafters  ?  which  is  capable,  in 
{hort,  of  realizing  and  embodying  to  the  eye,  in  a  beautiful  and 
eorreft  expreffion,  the  images  which  the  mind  has  conceived  ? 
In  thefe  things  confift  the  powers  of  defign,  and  he  who  is  pof- 
fefled  of  them  muft  occupy  the  firft;  chara6ler  in  art,  fince  with- 
out them  a  pifture  mufl;  ever  be  imperfeft. 

But  in  this  view  of  defign  we  are  to  carry  along  with  us  a 
two-fold  divifion,  into  which  it  may  be  difcriminated.  The  firft 
relates  to  what  is  properly  called  the  mechanical  part,  and  con- 
fifts  in  it's  being  juft  and  corre6l.  No  man  before  or  fince 
Michael  Angelo  could  make  better  pretenfions  to  perfection  in 
this  part  of  defign  than  he.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  moll  beau- 
tifully correft,  and  Michael  Angelo  had  all  that  corre61nefs  be-' 
fore  him  :  but  it  was  a  different  corrednefs  from  that  which^ 
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diftinguifhed  the  latter,  and  it  left  to  the  defign  of  the  latter  fuf- 
ficient  room  to  be  original.     Equally  mafters  of  the  anatomical 
ftruflure  of  the  human  figure,  thofe  two  men  made  a  very  dif- 
ferent ufe  of  that  particular  fcience.     The  former  chofe  rather 
to  raife  the  imagination  by  giving  flrength  to  the  more  effential 
parts,  than  to  fill  the  eye  with  the  more  minute  ;  while  the  lat- 
ter, efpecially  in  his  fculptures  which  afforded  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity, chofe  that  the  eye  fhould  not  fail  to  fee  that  flrufture  in 
it's  minutefl  force.     For  this   purpofe  he  gave  every  feature, 
limb,  and  gefture  fo  full  and  fo  fl;rong,  that  while  they  could  not 
t'e  cenfured  as  unjuft,  yet  every  drawing  that  aimed  at  elegance, 
-or  flopped  at  correclnefs,  in  the  human  figure,  appeared,  when 
compared  with  his  defigns,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the  fame 
fubjeft.     In  that  fyftem  we  fee  undoubtedly  the  powers  of  a 
great  mafter,  full  of  rare  and  curious  fcience.     And  if  it  has 
been  faid,  that  by  thofe  means  he  loaded  and  overcharged  his 
defigns,  and  made  them  too  fevere ;  it  fliould  be  confidered  that 
he  did  no  more  than  illufl;rate,  as  far  as  he  could  outwardly  do, 
"that  profound  and  fevere  truth  pervading  the  human  frame,  and 
urged  in  the  facred  pages,  that  it  is  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
*'  made".     His  extenfive  genius  could  not  be  confined  to  a  com- 
mon fcale  :  his  obfervations  were  too  enlarged  and  too  mafculine 
to  view  the  human  body  or  the  human  charafter,  unlefs  in  their 
greatefl:  force;  perhaps  that  feverity,  as  it  is  called,  was  fome- 
what  congenial  with  his  own  difpofition :  he  did  not  feek  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  graceful  like  Raphael,  but  the  grand  like  himfelf  alone: 
on  the  whole,  we  fee  in  his  peculiarities  what  could  not  have  been 
feen  but  from  the  hands  of  uncommon  greatnefs,  and  what  be- 
came in  his  hands  the  abfolute  banifhment  of  all  that  was  little 
out  of  the  regions  of  Italian  art.     If  in  his  expreffion  there  were 
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fome  things  extravagant  or  heavy,  yet  every  thing  was  always 
great,  and  fometimes  there  was  no  deficiency  in  beauty. 

But  it  is  not  by  his  corre6lnefs  in  the  mechanical  part  of  de- 
fign,  how  great  and  fingular  foever  that  fpecies  of  correftnefs 
was,  that  Michael  Angelo  muft;  be  weighed  ;  we  muft  view  him 
in  it's  other  divifjon,  which  is  no  lefs  properly  called  the  poetical 
part,  and  to  his  excellence  in  which  the  mechanical  correflnefs 
we  have  mentioned  feems  to  have  been  well  fuited,  as  it  gave  the 
foundation  of  that  grandeur  in  outline  which  is  fo  eflential  to  the 
poetic  province.  In  this  latter  view  of  his  talents  in  defign  we 
fee  him  rifing  from  the  eye  to  the  mind,  from  the  addrefs  which 
engages  the  fenfes  to  the  inftruflion  which  feizes  on  the  imagina- 
tion. This  is  indeed  the  divine  exercife  of  the  art,  which  rifes 
above  all  that  is  common,  and  leaves  behind  it  all  that  is  tame 
or  fimply  correft.  It  opens  to  the  fublime,  and  carries  us  into 
ne\\^  regions  of  intelleflual  entertainment.  It  gives  wings  to  the 
mind,  and  creates  new  excurfions  of  thought  with  every  excur- 
fion  of  it's  own  fancy.  It  flimulates  leflbns,  which  never  can 
rife  from  any  ufe  of  art  that  is  lefs  daring.  It  gives  to  exalted 
charafters  that  majefty,  which  hiftoric  truth  can  never  reach; 
and  by  the  grandeur  which  it  throws  into  every  air,  and  atti- 
tude, and  aftion,  it  raifes  conceptions  of  chara6lers  which  can 
fpring  from  no  other  fource. 

From  his  accomplifhments  in  both  thofe  parts  of  defign,  but 
efpecially  from  the  latter,  arofe  his  ftyle — that  ftyle,  which  in 
propriety  of  fpeech,  may  feem  firfl  to  have  deferved  the  name. 
We  know  not  that  we  can  regularly  fpeak  of  a  ftyle  before  that 
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•vhich  arofe  from  his  hands.    In  that  ftyle  he  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of.  being  the  Homer  of  his  art. 

Indeed  the  paralel  in  poetic  ftyle  and  genius  between  Homer 
and  him  is  fingularly  confpicuous.  That  of  Homer,  we  mean 
in  the  Iliad,  is  both  original  and  unequalled  in  the  grandeur  of 
all  it's  parts,  in  the  boldnefs  of  it's  figures,  in  the  fublimity  of  it's 
expreffion,  and  ftill  more  in  the  amazing  fublimity  of.  thought, 
and  magnificence  of  conception  :  it  gives  us  ideas  of  gods,  demi- 
gods, and  heroes  which  no  writer  had  ever  afforded  before  ;  we 
fee  them  great  beyond  all  that  can  appear  of  greatnefs  in  human 
charafters  ;  and  thofe  chara6iers  merely  human  he  has  painted  in 
thofe  traits  of  excellence  beyond  which  human  cannot  go  :  it  is 
a  ftyle,  which  is  not  only  full  of  fentiment,  but  full  of  fpirit,  and 
full  of  afclion,  of  aftion  equally  fupported  throughout. 

And  fo  the  ftyle  -of  painting  created  by  Michael  Angelo  was 
original  and  unequalled  in  the  loftinefs  of  it's  fancy,  in  the  force 
and  boldnefs  of  it's  expreflion,  and  in  the  grandeur  given  to  all 
it's  charafters  :  it  is  full  of  fpirit,  and  full  of  adlion  throughout, 
a;s  well  as  full  ofleffon:  and  till  he  ftiewed  the  way,  mankind 
had  no  notion  that  there  was  a  capacity  in  art  to  reach  the  bold- 
nefs of  figures,  and  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  chara(51er,  peculiar 
to  the  divine  father  of  poetry. 

Analogous  to  the  genius  and  ftyle  of  that  immortal  poet,  we 
fee  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  evincing  him  the  divine  fa- 
ther of  modern  art  in  the  Capella  Siftina ;  where,  as  if  he  intended 
to  rival  the  Jupiter,  the  demi-gods,  and  heroes  of  the  Grecian 
bard,  and  to  ftiew  that  he  who  drew  his  ideas  from  revealed  truth. 
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drew  at  leaft  from  an  equal  fource  of  grandeur  with  him  who 
reprefented  fabled  deities  loaded  by  their  very  priefls  with  human 
infirmities,  he  has  given  to  our  view  the  fupreme  Being,  and  the 
figures  of  fybils  atnd  prophets,  who  are  confidered  to  come  as  it 
were  between  men  and  angels  ;  and  thefe  latter  chara6lers  he  has 
figured,  no  lefs  than  Homer  himfelf  has  done  in  the  greatefl  of 
his  charafters,  as  of  another  nature^  great  beyond  all  that  can 
appear  of  greatnefs  in  creatures,  majeftic  above  the  refemblance 
of  mortals.  He  who  has  ever  felt  his  conceptions  raifed  and  an- 
imated by  the  fublimefl  pafTages  of  the  Grecian  poem,  cannot 
pofiTibly  derive  lefs  exalted  fenfations  from  the  contemplation  of 
thofe  Roman  works,  and  from  another  which  mufl  be  added  tO: 
them,  we  mean,  his  ftatue  of  the  great  lawgiver  and  leader  of  the 
Jews. 

It  would  not  be  doing  juftice  to  the  author  of  thofe  works  to 
pafs  by  his  "  laft  judgment"  in  the  fame  chapel,  a  later  work 
defignedat  the  fuggeflion  of  Clement  VII.  and  executed  under 
Paul  III.  and  which  conftitutes  fo  eminent  an  illuflration  of  the 
poetic  genius  and  ftyle  of  that  great  mafter.  Suffice  it  to  fay, 
that  if  he  did  not  himfelf  chufe  that  fubjeft,  at  leaft  he  formed 
the  compofition  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  became  the  hardeft  to 
fuccefs,  inafmuch  as  it  laid  him  under  the  neceffity  of  exhibiting 
the  naked  human  body  in  all  imaginable  variety,  in  all  the  moft 
difhcult  attitudes,  and  agitated  by  the  ftrongeft  feelings  and  pafTi-. 
ons.  If  the  compofition  be  wonderful,  the  invention  is  not  lefs 
aftonifhing.  In  no  one  fubjeft  of  the  Iliad  was  variety  every 
more  diftingufhed,  and  perhaps  the  fubjeft  allotted  to  the  artift 
might  naturally  threaten  as  much  famenefs  as  any  of  the  battles 
defcribed  by  the  poet.     Yet  in  in  the  former  we  fee,  as  well  as  in 
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the  latter,  the  fund  of  variety  inexhauftible.  In  the  more  pro- 
minent views,  on  which  the  eye  is  firfl  fixed,  you  might  ima- 
gine that  he  had  introduced  you  to  all  that  is  great  and  all  that 
can  be  terrible  :  and  you  will  retain  that  opinion  till  you  come 
to  another ;  but  as  you  go  on,  you  will  find  every  where  new 
food  for  admiration ;  you  will  find  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  from  the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft,  every  one  becoming  not 
only  varied  in  it's  incidents,  but  rifing  in  it's  importance,  and 
augmented  in  the  terror  of  it's  defcription. 

If  there  were  captious  bigots  at  that  time,  who  cenfured  the 
nakednefs  of  his  figures  when  exhibited  in  a  place  of  worfhip,  it 
was  enough  to  anfwer,  that  if  the  fubjed  were  proper,  the  repre- 
fentation  was  inevitable ;  for  how,  or  why,  fhould  mankind  be 
cloathed  in  the  refurreftion  ?  If  they,  or  others  after  them,  have 
found  fault  with  the  indecency  of  many  attitudes ;  the  reply  is 
fair,  that  thofe  attitudes  were  the  refult  of  peculiar  feelings, 
which  rauft  be  fuppofed  to  agitate  individuals,  or  they  were  the 
means  of  defcribing  peculiar  chara6lers.  If  in  thofe  circumftan- 
ces  there  were,  in  truth,  too  much  capricioufnefs  of  idea,  that 
may  be  a  reafon  for  greater  caution  in  the  ftudy  of  that  work, 
but  it  leaves  the  author,  and  it  proves  him  flill,  the  great  and  pro- 
found mailer.  If  it  has  been  faid,  that  he  neglefted  the  beauty 
of  colours,  the  aid  of  ornaments,  the  nicety  of  drapery,  and 
other  minuter  things,  and  that  he  deviated  frequently  from  the 
rules  of  perfpedive ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  great  objed 
of  his  ftudy  was  the  profound  fcience  of  his  art,  and  that  the  fub- 
lime  will  ever  preclude  the  precifion,  the  coldnefs,  and  minute- 
nefs  of  critical  oblervation. 
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When  thofe  works  were  produced,  they  were  the  fruits  of  that 
high  degree  of  original  genius,  which  enabled  their  author,  when 
a  youth,  and  when,  as  Vafari  declares,  he  had  never  chipped  a 
block,  nor  handled  a  chifTel,  to  rival  the  antique  in  a  laughing 
fatyr.  We  mufl:  not  fay  that  he  had  not  profited  by  the  regular 
gradation  of  improvements  before  him.  The  fa6l  is,  he  appeared 
in  the  mofl  favourable  moment  of  time  for  carrying  his  art  to  it's 
higheft  grandeur,  when  fo  much  had  been  done  towards  it's 
maturity,  and  particularly  by  Leonardo,  in  whom  was  wanting 
fo  little  more  than  he  really  polfeffed  towards  the  perfeftion  of 
art. 

At  the  fame  time  it  does  not  depreciate  the  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo,  if  he  had  feen  any  thing  worthy  of  being  adopted,  either 
in  the  figures  or  outline  of  his  own  "  day  of  judgment",  from 
thofe  which  had  diflinguifhed  that  fubje^l  in  the  hands  of  Sig- 
norelli*.  The  mind  was  never  yet  created,  to  which  fomething 
would  not  attach  from  furrounding  improvements,  if  it's  ftudy 
were  to  improve.  In  fa6l,  thofe  attachments  do  but  awaken  it  to 
greater  vigour,  where  the  mind  is  pofTefTed  of  vigour  at  all,  and 
to  trials  of  it's  own  original  ftrength.  That  original  ftrength  is 
the  fummit  and  the  glory  of  every  characler.  There  can  be  no 
great  artift  without  it.  When  once  it  becomes  vigorous,  the  art 
will  burft  forth  as  it  did  in  Michael  Angelo,  in  it's  moft  exalted 
powers,  while  it's  fubordinate  attainments,  more  tamely  emu- 
lated, will  be  left  to  move  through  long  ftages  of  time  to  their 
befl  advantage. 

•  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  431. 
Vol.  II.  3  C 
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It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  after  all  the  advances  which 
had  been  gradually  made  by  his  predecefTors,  and  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  more  than  others,  in  the  high  philofophic  fpirit  of  art, 
no  examples  had  been  given  of  the  grandeur  of  ftyle  which 
Michael  Angelo  had  reached,  nor  had  any  man  ever  thought  of 
carrying  the  art  into  the  regions  of  poetry. 

When  he  was  no  more,  not  only  the  rank  which  he  had  given 
to  painting  and  fculpture  gradually  declined,  but  the  whole  me- 
ridian of  arts  in  Florence  changed  it's  afpe6t,  and  became  no 
longer  what  it  had  been  when  he  was  born.  Other  artifts  foU 
fowed  him  in  continual  fucceflTion,  fome  of  thofe  were  his  dif- 
ciples,  and  his  works  were  the  fludy  of  thofe  who  could  not  have 
him  for  their  mafler.  But  there  was  neither  another  Michael 
Angelo,  nor  another  Da  Vinci,  to  be  feen  there.  The  caufes  of 
that  change  were  many. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  luminary  fo  brilliant  as 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  thrown,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  an 
encrealing  light  and  life  around  the  meridian  in  which  he  fhone. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  genius  of  an  extraordinary  quality 
diffufes  and  leaves  after  it  encreafing  fhade,  inftead  of  light  and 
life.  And  fo  the  greatnefs  of  Michael  Angelo  overfhadowed,  no 
lefs  than  it  illumined,  the  fphere  in  which  he  afted.  The  fupe- 
rior  ftyle  of  art,  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed,  was  carried  by 
him  to  the  highefl  poflible  perfe£lion.  Nothing  therefore  was 
left  for  others  to  do  in  that  ftyle  but  to  imitate  and  follow  it, 
"  baud  paflibus  acquis" — a  condition,  under  which  great  minds 
would  reel,  and  ordinary  minds  would  fink  in  defpair. 
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With  refpeft  to  fculpture,  it  was  by  no  means  on  a  rifing 
ground,  when  Michael  Angelo  was  a  difciple  of  Ghirlandaio*. 
At  that  time  there  were  few  young  men,  except  Michael  Angelo, 
who  had  been  remarked  for  promifmg  talents  in  that  branch  of 
art.     As  to  painting,  it  flood  on  a  higher  ground  +  ;  for  befides 
Ghirlandaio,  who  was  confidered  as  a  great  mafter  J,  Da  Vinci 
was  then  in  his  meridian.     But  the  means  of  fupporting  and 
perpetuating  both  feem  greatly  to  have  drooped.     The  academy, 
or  fociety  of  artifls,  as  it  was  in  faft,  although  protefted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  country,  and  particularly  by  the  Medici,  wanted 
to  be  invigorated  by  greater  ftrength,  and  a  more  durable  fup- 
port,  than  it's  own  members  could  bellow ;  and  that  was  to  be 
done  either  by  an  improvement  on  it's  own  plan,  or  in  a  new 
and  more  effe6tual  inftitution.     For  fome  time  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dicis  had  proje6led  the  defign  of  forming  that  more  effeftual  in- 
ftitution ;  and  with  that  view,  as  well  as  to  appoint  a  neceffary 
keeper  of  his  antiquities  depofited  over  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
and  -within  his  own  gardens,  he  had  retained  Bertoldus  a  fculp- 
tor,  and  a  difciple  of  Donato,  who,  although  he  was  unable  by 
reafon  of  his  age  to  do  much  in  his  profefTion,  became  eligible  by 
his  chara6lerto  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofes  of  Lorenzo^.     Cir- 
cumftances  prefendy  threw  Michael  Angelo  in  his  way,  and  efpeci- 
ally  after  he  had  converfed  with  Ghirlandaio  on  the  fubjeft  of  his 
fcheme.     He  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  on  various  occafions 
the  aftonidiing  proofs  of  original,  and,  as  he  conceived,  of  in- 
fpired  genius  in  that  young  man]|;   he  determined  therefore  to 
take  him  under  his  own  protedion,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head 

*  Vafari,  V.  3.  p.  137.  t  Ibid.  J  Ibid.  p.  136. 

§  Ibid.  p.  137,138.  I  Ibid. 
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of  "  the  academy  of  defign,"  which  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, and  which  was  thenceforth  eftabUfhed  in  his  gardens,  and 
maintained  at  his  own  ex  pence.  That  inilitution  he  formed  in 
a  mofl;  regular  manner,  and  filled  it  with  thofe  fludents  wno 
were  moft  promifing  in  genius.  He  encouraged  their  fludies 
with  falaries  and  penfions  fuitable  to  each*.  He  did  every  thing 
which  could  come  from  the  moft  munificent  patronage  for  the 
eftablifhment  and  perpetuation  of  an  inftitution  formed  upon  the 
nobleft  plan.  And  we  may  be  fure  it  would  be  embraced  by  all 
who  were  defirous  of  gaining  the  firft  inftruftion  in  art,  and  am- 
bitious of  the  firft  proteftion  and  firft  honours  in  it's  progrefs. 
The  academicians  belonging  to  that  inftitution,  to  the  time 
when  Vafari  wrote  his  lives,  may  be  known  by  confulting  the 
laft  volume  of  that  author's  work. 

Michael  Angelo  was  as  intent  upon  his  truftt  as  the  illuftri- 
ous  founder  had  been  in  forming  that  eftabliftiment.  And  there 
was  every  profpefl  of  a  revived  vigour  in  the  arts,  and  of  an 
asra  in  which  the  powers  of  defign  would  have  been  diffufed  in 
new  celebrity  under  that  great  mafter,  when  all  thofe  hopes  were 
daflied  by  new  troubles  which  difturbed  Florence,  and  particularly 
the  houfe  of  Medici.  Thofe  troubles  interrupted  grievoufly  the 
flouriftiing  progrefs  of  that  academy,  not  only  in  the  firft  inftance, 
when  through  the  imprudent  conduft  of  Peter,  the  fon  of  Lo- 
renzo, the  Medici  were  driven  for  a  time  from  Florence,  but  af- 
terwards when  the  like  event  took  place  on  the  fuccefs  of  Bour- 
bon's army  at  Rome  under  Clement  VII.  and  again  when 
Michael  Angelo  was  wrefted  from  Florence  to  attend  the  com- 

*  Vafari,  V.  3.  p.  138.  t  Ibid. 
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mands  of  the  pope  lafl  mentioned,  and  of  Paul  III.  which  en- 
gaged him  to  paint  in  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  fuper- 
intend  the  buiidinsj  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  Thofe 
circumftances,  in  fa6t,  deprived  that  academy  of  the  continued 
advantages  which  it  was  intended  to  derive  from  the  man  who 
was  placed  at  it's  head  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  art  became  con- 
figned  to  the  beft  means  which  could  be  employed  without  him  ; 
although  the  munificence  of  that  family  never  ceafed  to  carry  on 
the  purpofes  of  the  founder. 

But  we  muft  extend  our  views  to  another  circumftance. 
Rome,  which  as  a  theatre  of  art  had  only  been  fecond  to  Flo- 
rence, began  then  to  rife  to  a  new  and  primary  diftinftion.  The 
energies  of  a  few  popes  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury had  gradually  led  to  that  diftin6lion  ;  thofe  of  Julius  II.  and 
of  Leo  X.  had  ftrengthened  and  enlarged  it ;  the  poffeftion  of 
many  antiques  recently  difcovered  had  made  her  the  feat  of  new 
ftudies ;  fome  works  of  Michael  Angelo  had  encreafed  the  gen- 
eral attra6lions  of  that  meridian  ;  and  the  pencil  of  Raphael 
gave  a  new  chara6ler  to  her  fchool,  which  fixed  it  ever  after  on 
a  new  and  diftinft  ground.  Thus,  fhe  who  had  been  in  faft  a 
fatellite  to  Florence,  became  herfelf  the  ruling  planet,  leaving 
Florence  fubordinate  to  her  fuperior  brightnefs.  To  that  rifing 
meridian  all  thofe  Florentines  or  Tufcans  had  begun  to  repair, 
who  felt  more  ftrongly  the  impulfe  of  ambition;  and  if  their 
names  are  recorded  by  any  works  performed  in  their  native 
country,  they  were  merely  engaged  as  ftrangers  there,  in  the 
dearth  of  native  abilities  worthy  of  a  preference.  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  who  was  born  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo,  was  not  among  the  firft  of  thofe  by  a  great 
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many  ;  nor  was  Benedetto  Lutti,  a  Florentine,  who  was  born 
"  in  faecibus  artium,"  and  died  early  in  the  prefent  century, 
among  the  laft.  Thofe  therefore,  who  were  more  conftantly 
flationed  at  Florence,  and  who  kept  up  there  the  face  of  the 
arts,  were  men  contented  with  humbler  views,  or  attached  by 
local  confiderations  to  that  meridian  ;  and  their  fucceffion,  we 
may  fuppofe,  was  in  fome  degree  kept  up  by  an  academy, 
which,  although  declining  in  it's  charafter,  was  abundantly 
fupported  to  aid  thofe  that  fought  it.  That  academy  fometimes 
found  among  thofe  artifls  fuch  as  might  fland  at  it's  head,  but  a'C- 
ry  often  in  thofe  latter  periods  it's  chief  was  brought  from  Rome ; 
and  fometimes  a  trifling  pifture,  which  happened  to  pleafe  the 
Grand  duke,  became  the  only  recommendation  of  it's  author  to 
that  fuperior  office.  Of  thofe  names,  to  which  no  diflinguiftied 
chara6ler  was  annexed,  and  where  the  arts  were  not  riling,  no 
particular  enumeration  will  be  wanted.  Some  of  them  might 
have  pafTed  in  eminence,  and  the  talents  they  polfeffed  might 
have  been  confidered  as  valuable  gradations  in  art,  if  it  had 
been  then  to  rife  ;  but  after  the  fummit  it  had  paffed,  a  firft-rate 
excellence  was  denied  them.  Gabiani,  who  died  about  the 
year  1748,  having  outlived,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  the  fa- 
mily of  Medici  and  patronage  too,  was  the  Jafl  painter  of  any 
note  that  appeared  in  that  countr}'.  When  we  make  this  remark, 
we  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  there  were  no  young  men,  who  were 
brought  up  in  that  academy  fince  the  time  of  Gabiani,  and  after- 
wards acquired  a  diflinguilhed  charafter  in  other  countries. 
Such  will  obtain  in  their  proper  place  the  notice  that  is  due  to 
them. 

The  various  chara6ler  and  fortune  of  the  arts  at  Florence, 
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through  which  we  have  paffed,  muft  not  be  confidered  as  de- 
pendent merely  on  the  enterprize  or  the  tamenefs  of  artifts. 
There  is  another  caufe  with  which  it  muft  ever  be  conne61ed,  and 
that  is  the  fpirit  of  patronage.  For  while  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  elegant  arts  can  flourifh  without  a  patronage  commenfurate 
to  their  beft  fcope,  and  that  patronage  is  liable  to  be  aflPefted  by 
tlie  courfe  of  public  or  private  events,  it  is  not  the  boldeft 
efforts  of  the  artift  that  can  fix  the  fpirit,  or  decide  the  fortune, 
of  thofe  arts.  Both  muft  be  left  confiderably  dependent  on 
thofe  other  fources,  to  which  his  own  powers  will  often  be  found 
to  a£l  in  a  fecondary  degree. 

The  patronage,  which  went  along  with  the  exercife  of  art  in 
Florence,  was  of  a  very  diftinguifhed  nature,  and  yet  not  fo  dif- 
tinguifhed  as  to  be  free  from  all  the  variations  which  we  have 
obferved  to  attend  the  fortune  of  art  as  a  profeflion.  It  had  it's 
days  of  glory,  and  it  had  alfo  it's  days  of  tamenefs.  It  was 
fometimes  feen  exalted  and  fublime,  and  at  other  times  poor 
and  humble.  When  the  profeflTion  was  gathering  an  encreafe  of 
fame,  that  patronage  alfo  rofe  in  charafter  and  fpirit ;  and  when 
profeflional  enterprize  appeared  to  droop,  we  fhall  not  find  the 
fame  charafter  and  fpirit  of  patronage  fubfifting. 

The  rulers  of  Florence  as  a  body  of  citizens,  though  not  the 
moft  conftant  people  in  the  world,  had  their  fhare  in  that  pa- 
tronage, and  they  (hewed  in  the  inftance  of  the  gates  of  St.  John 
the  intereft  which  they  felt  in  raifing  the  arts,  if  their  judgment  was 
not  equally  prompt,  or  equally  elevated,  on  all  other  occafions. 
But  that  fhare  would  have  been  fmall,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
and  probably  unequal  to  the  elevation  which  was  reached  by  the 
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arts,  if  the  Medici  had  not  been  there.  Perhaps  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  there  never  exifted  a  family,  to  which  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  general  interefts  of  learning,  have  been  fo  much  indebted. 
We  fee  that  family  diflinguiflied  in  general  by  great  talents,  yet 
more  diftinguiflied  in  general  by  virtues,  public  and  private.  It 
was  great  in  every  afpe6l,  good  or  bad  ;  it  could  be  little  in  no- 
thing :  if  vice  were  occafionally  predominant,  as  that  is  a  fmall 
family  indeed  which  never  yields  a  bad  branch,  that  vice  was 
great.  We  fee  it  rifing  from  an  extended  fcope  of  commerce  to 
all  the  greatnefs  of  fovereign  power  •,  yet  in  every  ftage  of  that 
afcent,  we  fee  the  feveral  branches  of  it,  with  the  feweft  poffible 
exceptions,  patrons  of  univerfal  genius,  devoted  to  the  extenfion 
of  all  enlightened  gifts,  and  of  all  that  can  adorn  fociety.  So 
far  we  are  warranted  to  fpeak  of  thofe  branches,  at  leaR,  of  that 
illuflrious  houfe  which  appeared  in  the  three  next  generations 
after  the  firft  great  Cofmo,  who  came  into  the  world  with  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

That  Cofmo,  whofe  extraordinary  character,  and  very  extra- 
ordinary fyftem  of  munificence,  public  and  private,  is  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  hiflory*,  led  the  way  to  that  patronage  by  which 
the  arts  became  fo  much  exalted  in  Florence.  He  took  under 
his  proteftion  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  preceding  century.  His  fon  Peter  indeed,  on  whom  his 
immenfe  riches  devolved,  but  who  did  not  equally  inherit  all  the 
virtues  of  the  father,  and  particularly  the  amiablenefs  and  mo- 
deration of  his  fpirit  in  public  life,  did  not  prove  fo  great  a 
blefling  to  tha  city.    But  Lorenzo,  thegrandfon  of  that  Cofmo, 

•  See  Machiavel's  Hift.  of  Florence,  lib.  7.  p.  172 — 175. 
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rofe,  if  pofTible,  greater  than  that  predecefTor.  With  all  the 
other  virtues  which  had  adorned  the  head  and  heart  of  Cofmo, 
he  inherited  all  his  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  genius,  and  a 
much  greater  portion  of  tafte  ;  and  it  was  the  labour  of  his  life 
to  give  ihefe  their  beft  effefts.  He  was  both  the  Mecaenas  and 
the  Pericles  of  his  time,  but  without  any  cofl;  to  his  country^ 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  eflablifhment  of  that  "  fchool  of 
"  defign,"  which  brought  the  arts  under  his  own  immediate  pro- 
te6lion,  and  has  ever  fince  continued  them  under  the  eye  and 
proteftion  of  the  Great  dukes  of  Tufcany. 

What  muft  we  think  of  a  fadion,  with  a  pope*  and  an  archbi- 
ftiop  +  at  it's  head,  that  could  form  a  confpiracy  to  deflroy  fuch 
a  charafter  ?  His  brother  Julian  fell  on  the  fpot  by  the  ponyards 
of  the  confpirators,  but  Lorenzo  defended  himfelf,  and  efcap- 
edj.  He  manifefted  the  value  of  the  life  that  was  faved,  by 
healing  all  the  long  diflra£lions  of  Italy,  and  by  contributing  to 
the  highefl  exaltation  of  the  human  mind. 

Let  us  reft  here  for  a  moment,  before  we  go  on  with  the  ac- 
count of  that  family.  Thofe  days  of  Lorenzo,  which  termina- 
ted the  fifteenth  century,  were  proud  days  to  Florence  ;  and  his 
patronage  of  the  arts,  fufficiently  confpicuous  in  the  outlines 
which  have  been  given,  will  not  need  to  be  purfued  in  it's  de- 
tail. But  the  mention  of  that  confpiracy  brings  before  us  a  work 
of  art,  which  flowed  from  the  dire61;ions  of  the  fenate,  and  in 
which  we  muft  fuppofe  either  that  the  delicacy  of  Lorenzo  fore- 

*  Sixtus  IV.  +  Of  Pifa.     .  +  See  Machiav.  Hift. 

of  Florence,  lib.  8.  Bower's  lives  of  Popes— Sixtus  IV.    Felib.  V.  i.  p.  147—150. 
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bore  to  Interfere,  or  that  his  tafte  was  contented  for  once  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  refentment.     If  therefore  that  work  be  any  evidence  of 
the  tafte  and  fpirit  with  which  patronage  was  then  difpenfed  at 
Florence,  it  can  only  apply  with  propriety  to  the  fenate  ;  and 
to  that  body  it  may  apply,  as  it  fliews  that  their  paflion  for  the 
fevere  and  the  horrible,  which  we  have  already  remarked  as  pre- 
valent in  a  preceding  period,  was  not  extinguiflied,  amidft  the 
fuperior  tafle  and  judgment  that  were  to  be  found  in  individu- 
als.    The  work  to  which  we  allude  is  the  painting  by  Andrea 
del  Caftagno  of  "  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Medici,"  on  the  walls 
of  the  hall  of  juflice.     That  confpiracy  was  indeed  infamous,  and 
worthy  of  being  branded  to  pofterity,  becaufe  it  aimed  deflruftion 
not  only  at  the  beft  friends  of  human  nature  and  human  fociety, 
but  at  the  flate  itfelf,  the  difpofal  of  which  was  by  exprefs  ftipulati- 
on  to  hav^e  been  furrendered  to  the  pop&  on  the  fuccefs  of  that  plot. 
But  why  was  the  compofition  of  that  fubjeft  adopted?  Muft  not 
the  eye  revolt  from  the  fight  of  multitudes  hung  on  gibbets,  or 
put  to  death  in  other  ways  ?  We  naturally  cry  out  with  Horace, 
"  ne  coram  populo  pueros  Medsea  trucidet."     And  we  recol- 
left  how   much  better   managed,  more  temperately,  and  with 
more  folemnity,  was  the  kindred  fubjeft  of  Brutus's  fons.     One 
can  hardly  avoid  to  conclude,  that  fome  portion  of  vindiftive 
juflice  mixed  itfelf  in  that  pi6lure  of  Andrea,  more  efpecially 
when  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy  were  given  in  portraits.     But 
the  arts  ftiould  never  be  brought  down  from  their  dignity  to 
vindiftive  gratifications. 

Notwithflanding  the  general  weight  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
particular  influence  of  the  great  Lorenzo,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
either  that  the  circumflances  of  the  times  were  fo  univerfally  be- 
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nign  in  Florence,  or  that  patronage  was  fo  univerfally  pure,  as  to 
leave  the  arts  to  be  darkened  by  no  fhades.  Never  was  there  a 
people  whofe. minds  and  affairs  had  been  more  difordered,  tu- 
multuous, and  unruly  for  two  centuries  paft  than  thofe  of  Flo- 
rence. Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  ftate  was 
become  quite  vicious.  And  that  contamination  of  morals  fpread 
itfelftothe  painter's  occupation.  The  pencil,  in  it's  ordinary 
ufe,  was  made  contributory  to  difgraceful  luffs  *.  How  ftiould 
it  be  otherwife,  when  to  the  natural  influence  of  diffolutenefs  in 
a  moft  irregular  ffate  was  added  the  more  pernicious  contagion 
of  a  Borgia  in  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
VI  ?  The  heart  becomes  appalled,  the  breaff  which  has  drunk 
of  vice  ffiudders,  at  the  review  of  his  abandoned  life  and  fyffe- 
matic  crimes,  never  equalled  by  eaftern  or  weftern  emperors, 
never  exceeded  by  any  favage  on  the  earth.  Shall  we  wonder 
that  every  part  of  Italy,  to  which  his  influence  reached,  as  well 
as  Rome  corrupted  by  his  immediate  prefence,  gave  a  loofe  to 
every  excefs?  that  they  copied  their  pontifical  father  in  his  lufts, 
the  beft  part  of  his  charafter,  if  among  deeper  fins  there  can  be 
a  better  and  a  worfe?  The  good  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  had  left  this 
life,  and  all  the  remaining  checks  of  his  perfonal  influence,  the 
very  year  in  which  that  wretch  fucceeded  to  throw  down  all 
morals  in  the  country,  and  to  "  intoxicate  (as  Guicciardini  ex- 
"  preffes  it)  the  whole  world  like  a  venomous  ferpent."  What 
muff  have  been  the  contagion  of  luff  in  that  age,  when  that 
fliocking  pifture  of  Julius  Farnefe  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (for  fo 
we  would  fpeak  of  it)  was  borne  and  looked  at  with  complacen- 
cy by  others  as  well  as  by  his  holinefs,  whofe  eyes  were  wont  to 

*  Felib.  V.  I.  p.  203. 
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feed  upon  it  in  his  chamber  with  a  rapture  exceeding  the 
adoration  which  was  reprefented  as  offered  in  the  pifture? 
Is  it  too  harfli  to  fay,  that  Pinturrichio,  hardly  lefs  profligate 
than  his  employer,  deferved  at  leafl  to  be  branded  with  perpe- 
tual infamy  for  painting  it  ? 

Thus  did  Alexander  VI.  teach  the  people  to  convert  the  pen- 
cil into  a  pander,  and  the  Florentines   feized  the   lefTon  with 
avidity.     They  took  the  opportunity  of  collefting  and  exhibiting 
in  public  fhews  the  moft  indecent  paintings,  which  ferved  them 
for  an  occafion  of  committing  the  moft  indecent  aftions*.     Bac- 
cio    better  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of  Fra  Bartolemeo,  was 
{hocked  at  thofe  things,  and  could  not  endure  them.     He  had 
never  been  fond  of  painting  in  the  nude,  but  whatever  he  had 
fo  painted,  that  was  within  his  reach,  he  publicly  committed  to 
the  flames +,  as  did  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  fome  other  painters, 
following  his  example.     His  friend  Jerome  Savonarola,  a  do- 
minican,  and  celebrated  preacher  at  Florence,  had  exerted  him- 
felf  againfl  thofe  reigning  diforders,  and  had  caufed  the  deftruc- 
tion  not  only  of  many  lafcivious  paintings,  but  of  paintings  merely 
in  the  nude.     He  kept  no  terms  in  his  public  remonftrances,  he 
went  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  evil,  he  ftruck  at  the  root  of  it 
in  the  vicious  life  and  manners  of  Alexander  VI.     Let  Savonar- 
ola be  called  an  enthufiafl;   he  was  here  an  enthufiaft  in  his 
fenfes,  engaged  in  that  purpofe  which  well  became  him,  and  a6l- 
ing  like  an  honeft  man.      If  his  remonftrances  were  carried  by 
others  to  excefs,  and  if  in  that  excefs  many  excellent  works 
were  deftroyed,  merely  becaufe  they  were  naked,  though  not 

•  Felib.  V.  I.  p.  203.  *  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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obfcene,  it  could  not  be  helped  ;  it  is  a  fate  attendant  on  the 
human  paffions,  which  know  not  where  to  flop,  when  they  are 
to  regain  the  ground  they  have  loft,  and  for  the  lofs  of  which 
they  are  chagrined.     There  never  can  be  any  occafion  for  the 
pencil,  in  fubjefts  devoid  of  poetic  imagery,  to  approach  what 
may  be  termed  an  indecency  of  a6lion  ;  but  if  ever  it  does  fo,  it 
has  certainly  more   power  to  corrupt  than  any   indecent  lan- 
guage.    If  therefore  the  preaching  of  Savonarola  had  gone  the 
full  length  of  theeffefts  it  produced,  which  we  are  not  warranted 
to  fay,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  in  the  neceftity  of  reforming 
fo  grievous  an  evil  it  was  impoftible  for  him  to  draw  the  line, 
and  that  he  only  preferred  the  virtue  and  morals  of  fociety  to 
the  fineft  paintings  and  fculptures  in  the  world.    His  vehemence, 
however,  againft  the  vicious  principles  at  which  he  leveled  was 
enough  to  incur  the  perfecution  of  Alexander,  whofe  vengeance 
prevailed  in  the  end.     Poor   Savonarola,  with  two  other  do- 
minicans,  was  burnt  in  A.  D,  1498.     Baccio  became  Fra  Barto- 
kmeo  among  the  dominicans.     And  the  country  was  left  to 
wait  for  better  times  to  bring  it  to  it's  fenfes  and  it's  morals.    We 
fhall  now  return  to  the  Medici. 

The  diforders  we  liave  mentioned  were  not  the  only  circuin- 
ftances  unpropitious  to  the  arts  in  Florence,  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  good  Lorenzo,  or  were  not  to  be  healed  by  his 
power.  The  Medici-family  became  for  a  time  extremely  un- 
fettled,  and  rather  difperfed,  leaving  it's  power  in  that  city  to 
be  felt  more  by  reflexion  from  another  meridian  than  by  imme- 
diate exercife  on  the  fpot.  In  John  the  fon  of  Lorenzo  arofe 
Leo  X.  And  in  a  natural  fon  of  his  brother  Julian  was  feen 
Clement  VII.     The  former  prefided  over  Florence  as  a  tempo- 
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ral  prince  ;  and  the  latter  before  his  acceflion  to  the  pontifical 
dignity  prefidcd  over  it  in  virtue  of  Leo's  appointment.  Thefe 
were  ftrong  earnefts  and  anticipations  of  that  future  power  over 
the  ftate,  which  in  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
became  veiled  in  that  family.  Yet  flrong  as  it  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  papal  chair,  and  of  other  high  fituations  in  the 
conclave  by  others  of  it's  branches,  it  was  a  little  deranged  in 
various  periods.  It  had  more  than  once  or  twice  fuffered  expul- 
fion  ;  but  it  came  to  know  a  worfe  evil  than  expulfion,  in  that 
blot  upon  it's  charader  which  firfl  darkened  the  name  of  a  Cofmo 
for  fome  bafe  treacheries,  and  firfl;  covered  that  of  a  Lorenzo  with 
infamy  for  a  horrid  affaffination.  In  addition  to  thofe  events, 
which  left  that  family  enough  to  do  to  maintain  it's  own  fitua- 
lion  in  Florence,  fome  troubles  then  common  to  that  city  with 
other  parts  of  Italy  had  not  mended  the  external  countenance 
of  the  elegant  arts.  All  claffes  of  people,  indeed,  had  fome- 
thinc  elfe  to  think  of  than  the  cultivation  of  thofe  arts,  which 
naturally  gave  way  to  the  prefervation  of  themfelves  from  the 
three-fold  evils  of  war,  famine,  and  a  plague. 

Previous  however  to  the  acceflion  of  thofe  great  evils,  the  arts 
did  not  fl:agnate  with  the  fenate  of  Florence.  That  body  be- 
came engaged  for  the  produftion  of  a  work,  which  as  a  fubje6l 
exceeded  confiderably  whatever  their  patronage  had  produced 
before.  It  befpoke  an  idea  which  was  very  enlarged,  and  in 
it's  nature  was  worthy  to  be  contemplated  by  a  national  council. 
For  the  execution  of  that  work  it  was  fortunate  that  the  two 
greateft  mafters,  which  the  modern  world  had  beheld,  were 
living,  and  to  thofe  two  it  was  committed.  They  were  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti.     The  fubjefts 
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allotted  were  thefe  :  to  the  former  was  given  "  the  hiftory  of 
"  Nicoio  Piccinino,  general  of  the  duke  of  Milan*"  ;  to  the  lat- 
ter was  affigned  "  the  war  of  Pifai".     And  thofe  fubjeas  were 
to  be  difplayed  on  the  two  fides  of  the  council-chamber.     As 
works  of  art,  they   muft  have  been  precious  acquifitions,  and 
moft  valuable  ftandards  of  defign,  from  thofe  two  mafters  who 
were  beft  enabled  to  give  thofe  flandards.     And  wretched  muft 
have  been  the  mind  of  Bandinelli  to  deftroy  them,  wretched 
indeed  muft  have  been  the  fenate  to  fuffer  the  chance  of  that 
.,    deftruftion.     But  perhaps  they  were  doomed  evermore  to  be 
Ibmewhat  wrong  in  their  judgment.     Although  they  were  to  be 
commended  for  direfting  the  attention  of  their  patronage  to 
great  and  public  events,  yet  in  the  feleftion  of  thofe  particular 
events,  we  conceive,  their  judgment  was  no  more  difplayed  than 
in  the  choice  of  many  preceding  fubjefts,  or  in  their  approbation 
of  the  compofition  which  had  been  given  to  them.     But  when 
once  thofe  works  had  been  fixed,  they  were  invaluable  as  ftudies 
of  art,  and  they  were  reforted  to  as  ftudies  by  all  the  mafters  of 
that  age ;  it  was  therefore  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree  to  leave 
them  to  the  prejudices  of  a  man  who  was   a  very  indifferent 
painter,  and  a  bad  colourift,  and  whofe  envy  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  particular  was  known  to  moleft  and  gall  him  exceedingly +. 

The  ground  upon  which  we  have  here  prefumed  to  queftion 

•  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  73,  75.  f  Ibid.  p.  78. 

J  The  piece  done  by  Michael  Angelo  was  drawn  in  fmall  by  his  friend  Sebafti- 
ano  da  San  Gallo,  who  kept  it  very  carefully.  Afterwards  in  1540,  at  the  per- 
fuafion  of  Vafari,  he  painted  it  in  oil,  in  two  colours  only.  That  pidure  was 
fent  by  Giovo  into  France  to  Francis  I.  There  are  faid  to  be  fome  fragments  of 
the  original  cartoon  now  at  Mantua. 
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the  judgment  of  the  fenatc  in  the  feledion  of  thofe  fubjeds  is, 
that  alihough  they  were  great  fubje6ls  in  which  Florence  had  an 
intereft,  yet  they  were  not  fubjefts  of  glory  to  Florence,  upon 
the  whole.  With  refpeft  to  the  war  of  Pifa,  how  defenfible  foever 
on  flate  maxims  it  might  have  been  in  it's  origin,  or  how  fuccefs- 
ful  foever  it  was  to  the  Florentines  in  it's  iffue,  certainly  Flo- 
rence never  found  itfelf  fo  low  as  in  fome  periods  of  that  war, 
nor  ever  appeared  fo  cowardly  as  in  fome  of  it's  fcenes,  particu- 
larly at  the  bridge  of  Capellifo ;  and  in  the  conclufion  Pifa  gained 
advantages  which  it  had  not  before.  As  to  the  fubjeft  of  Picci- 
nino,  furely  the  Florentines  had  little  to  boafl  of  againft  him, 
nor  did  he  contribute  to  their  triumph,  unlefs  the  being  deceived 
by  his  mafter  the  duke  of  Milan  were  a  fair  ground  of  triumph 
to  his  enemy  ;  when  beaten  at  laft,  it  was  rather  his  fon  that 
was  beaten  than  himfelf ;  his  broken  heart  alone  fecured  vl6lory 
to  Florence.  Whether  thefe  circumftances,  not  properly  confi- 
dered  at  firft,  weighed  at  length  with  the  fenate,  and  led  to  the 
annihilation  of  thofe  paintings,  we  cannot  pronounce,  but  it 
feems  by  no  means  improbable. — If  the  Romans  had  called  the 
pencil  to  difplay  in  their  public  buildings  the  hiftory  of  Hannibal, 
would  not  the  obferving  world  have  faid,  that  they  might  have 
found  a  more  proper  fubjeft  for  their  renown,  and  that  they  con- 
fulted  more  the  difplay  of  their  art  than  that  of  their  judgment  ? 

We  now  return  again  to  the  Medici,  referving  till  we  come  to 
Rome  the  difculTion  of  the  patronage  difpenfed  by  thofe  branches 
which  filled  the  papal  chair.  The  troubles  we  have  mentioned 
had  not  ceafed  to  affeft  that  houfe,  when  there  arofe  another 
Lorenzo,  defcended  in  the  fecond  degree  from  the  great  charac- 
ter fo  named,  which  has  already  paifed  our  review.     He  was 
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reared,  and  cherifiied,  and  aftually  fixed  in  power  at  Florence 
by  Leo  X.  his  uncle.  It  might  therefore  naturally  be  expe61ed 
that  the  public  virtues  of  that  family  would  fhine  forth  in  him. 
And  it  is  juftice  to  fay,  that  expeftation  was  not  difappointed. 
He  endeavoured  to  repel  the  baneful  influences  of  public  cir- 
cumftances  upon  genius  and  the  elegant  arts  by  all  the  encou- 
ragements of  his  private  munificence.  He  kept  up  and  animated 
as  much  as  poffible  the  academy  which  his  great  anceftor  had 
founded  in  the  environs  of  his  palace,  and  he  cherifhed  Michael 
Angelo  at  the  head  of  it  no  lefs  than  that  anceftor  had  done. 

It  was  not  long  afi:er  that  period,  when   the   family  having 
braved  all  the  ftorms  which  had  threatened  them,  and  havino' 
become  permanently  eftablifhed  in  the  government  of  Florence,  a 
Grand  duke  of  Tufcany  made  his  appearance  in  another  Cofmo, 
collaterally  defcended  from  the  firfl  of  that  name,  and  yet  ftiled 
Cofmo  I.  becaufe  he  was  the  firfl  who  had  attained  that  title. 
It  could  have  fallen  on  none  of  his  family  more  diftinguifhed 
than  himfelf  for  whatever  was  great,  or  whofe  epoch  was  ren- 
dered more  illuftrious  than  his  by  thofe  virtues  which  confiituted 
the  general  pride  of  that  family.      He  felt  all  that  the  name  of 
Cofmo  demanded  from  him,  and  he  exemplified  all  that  had  gi- 
ven dignity  to  any  other  name  in  his  race.      In  the  language  of 
hiftorians  he  is  fpoken  of  as  that  patron  of  arts,  M-hich  hardly 
left  another  to  be  confidered  before  him.      And  when  we  take 
account  of  the  fumptuous  buildings  in  which  he  called  forth  the 
firfl  tafle  of  architefture,  when  we  confider  the  encouragements 
he  gave  to  living  genius  in  paintings  and  flatues,  in  the  graving 
of  jewels,  plate,  and  precious  flones,  and  in  the  curious  work- 
manfhip  of  armour  and  inflruments  of  ever)'  kind,  we  mufi;  al- 
VoL.  II.  3  E 
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low  him  to  have  been  a  moft  comprehenfive  patron  of  all  that 
is  moft  elegant  in  human  ingenuity  *.  We  imagine  ourfelves 
carried  back  to  thofe  days  of  brilliancy  which  ftione  under  the 
firft  Cofmo  and  Lorenzo,  and  we  congratulate  a  country  whofe 
fplendour  was  ftill  enfured  by  the  undiminifhed  virtues  of  fo  illuf- 
trious  a  family  within  her. 

To  ftate  the  procedure  of  his  patronage  would  be  tedious; 
an  exemplification  of  it's  fpirit  will  be  fufficient.     The  ftory  of 
Camillus,  on  which  Salviati  was  employed  by  him  in  the  hall  of 
his  palace+,  had  no  lefs  judgment  and  addrefs  in  it's  application 
than  grandeur  in  it's  original  fubjeft.     If  in  it's  application  it 
was  a  compliment  to  the  great  Cofmo  in  the  preceding  century, 
who  like  Camillus  was  baniftied,  and  like  him  was  recalled  by 
the  affeftion  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  receive  the  title  of  "  father 
"  of  his  country,"  that  compliment  was  a  fair  one  in  which  the 
republic,  in  faft,  participated  as  much  as  his  anceftor ;  nor  will 
the  intereft,  which  his  own  family  had  in  that  fubjeft,  reduce  it's 
vindication,  which  is  eftablifhed  by  the  univerfal  worth  of  that 
Cofmo,  and  by  the  elegant  modefty  with  which  the  application 
was  conduced.     It  is  feen  only  in  the  allegory,  whofe  fimplici- 
ty  and  neatnefs  does  infinite  credit  to  the  artift's  underftanding, 
and  in  which  Nicholas  Pouflin  himfelf  could  not  have  fucceeded 
better.     On  one  fide  of  the  pifture  he  gave  a  view  of  the  Arno, 
with  a  cornucopia.      We  compleat  it's  meaning  of  ourfelves, 
and  find  another  Camillus  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  iflu- 
ing  from  a  real  fource  of  all-enriching  abundance  in  the  houfe 
of  Medici.     That  compliment  to  the  family  was  indeed  carried 

*  He  died,  A.  D.  1574.  +  Abrege  de  la  Vie.  V.  i.  p.  115. 
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much  farther  in  detail  by  Strada,  who  adorned  the  ducal  palace 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  Medici  in  many  fubjefts*.  And  cer- 
tainly if  the  hiftory  of  any  houfe  deferved  to  be  kept  alive,  or  if 
public  virtue  may  be  roufed  and  warmed  by  the  difplay  of  vir- 
tuous deeds  in  any  race  of  citizens,  the  Medici  might  take  that 
merit  to  themfelves,  and  thofe  works  fhould  be  confidered  as  be- 
nefits to  the  country. 

From  this  general  declaration  very  few  abatements  can  be 
made  unto  the  time  when  thofe  works  were  produced,  and  Cof- 
mo  I.  was  well  entitled  to  pay  thofe  tributes  to  his  houfe.  We 
do  not  aflert  that  they  would  have  been  paid  with  equal  pro- 
priety in  fubfequent  periods  of  it's  hiftory.  For  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  thofe  fubfequent  periods  do  not  afford  a  exalted 
views  of  that  houfe,  and  of  it's  influence  on  the  fine  arts,  as  thofe 
through  which  we  have  pafled.  Perhaps  other  caufes  than  thofe 
for  which  fome  at  leaft  of  the  dukes  of  Tufcany,  who  afterwards 
fucceeded,  may  be  accountable,  contributed  in  fome  degree  to 
that  change  of  circumftances.  For  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
Michael  Angelot  was  gone  while  Cofmo  I.  was  living,  and  that 
the  period  was  then  arrived,  concerning  which  we  have  already 
fpoken,  when  with  the  lofs  of  that  great  mafter,  and  other  con- 
curring caufes  not  to  be  averted  by  any  influence,  a  very  fenfible 
decline  took  place  by  degrees  in  the  profeflTion  of  art  at  Florence. 
Still  there  was  beyond  doubt  a  correfponding  decline  of  chara6ter 
in  many  of  the  Medici  that  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

•  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  141.  t  He  died,  A.  D.  1564. 
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Francis  I.  tlie  Ton  and  fucccfTor  of  Cofmo  I.  was  not  indeed 
iafenrible  of  thofe  public  virtues,  nor  indifferent  to  thofe  means 
of  fame,  by  which  his  family  had  been  aggrandized,  but  he  was 
contented  to  purfue  them  in  a  much  fainter  manner  than  his  fa- 
ther had  done.  It  gives  us  no  very  advantageous  view  of  the 
influence  of  his  patronage,  or  of  the  flate  of  arts,  in  that  mo- 
ment at  Florence,  when  after  all  the  charafters  it  had  raifed, 
Frederic  Zacchero  was  fent  for  to  execute  fome  pieces  of  defign 
for  the  arrival  of  Johanna  the  Emperor's  daughter  efpoufed  to 
that  Francis,  and  to  compleat  a  greater  objeft  flill,  which  had 
been  left  imperfeft  by  Vafari,  in  painting  the  dome  of  St.  Mary 
del  Fiore*. 

If  Francis  I.  fell  fhort  of  his  immediate  anceftor,  his  brother 

and  fucceffor  Ferdinand  I,  was  a  wretch  in  every  point  of  cha- 

rafter — a  wretch  of  a  cardinal,  if  he  has  not  been  greatly  mif- 

reprefented,  whofe  impatience  for  the  fucceflion,  as  all  the  male 

iffue  of  Francis  I.  died  young,  had  recourfe  to  poifon,  by  which 

not  only  Francis  was  carried  off,  but  his  duchefs  in  a  few  hours 

after  him.     We  expeft  nothing  worthy  of  record  from  fuch  a 

charafter  whofe  onlyattention  to  living  genius,  or  to  the  exercife 

of  tafte,  was  feen  in  his  beginning  to  build  the  chapel  of  San 

Lorenzo  in  the  year   1604,  and  in  the  magnificence  difplayed 

in  the  year  i6oo  on  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Mary,  a  daughter 

of  Francis  I.  to  the  French  king  Henry  IV.     It  was  not  family- 

affeflion,  nor  any  regard  for  ingenious  talent,  but  the  pride  of 

political  alliance,  which  carried  him  into  this  latter  facrifice  to 

ftiew.     Alliances  with  the  court  of  France,  which  was  then  in 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  1.  p.  24. 
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the  height  of  it's  fplendour,  were  courted  by  all  the  inferior 
Roman  catholic  princes  in  Europe,  as  it  entitled  them  to  the 
friendfliip  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

Cofmo  II.  fucceeded  in  the  year  i6og,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Ferdinand  I.  He  was  not  without  ambition  for  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  yet  perhaps  that  ambition  was  more  a  family-pride 
than  any  fenfibility  of  their  perfe6lions  or  advantages  which  grew 
up  with  him,  and  formed  his  mind.  Whatever  feelings  of  that 
fort  he  had,  they  were  chiefly  expended  in  carrying  on  the  cha- 
pel of  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  famous  maufoleum  in  which  the 
dukes  of  Tufcany  have  fince  been  buried,  and  on  whofe  fplen- 
dour, fuperior  perhaps  to  any  other  in  the  weftern  world,  it  is 
faid  that  fome  millions  flerling  have  been  confumed.  For  the 
reft,  his  patronage  was  fatisfied  with  thofe  objeds  which  fell  in 
with  the  moderation,  and  quietude,  and  dom.eflic  privacy  of  his 
charafler,  little  calculated  to  launch  forth  into  enterprize  for 
mental  gratification.  His  reign  indeed,  which  lafted  only  twelve 
years,  afforded  no  great  fcope.  And  one  fhould  almoft  conceive 
that  there  was  hardly  an  artift  left  in  Florence  to  be  employed 
by  him,  when  Stella  and  Callot,  both  from  France,  were  among 
the  few  whom  he  nourifhed  by  penfions,  far  indeed  exceeding 
their  worth*. 

In  the  year  1621  it  became  the  lot  of  his  eldeft  fon  Ferdi- 
nand II.  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands.  More  aftive 
in  charafter  than  any  of  his  three  predecefTors,  he  fuffered  the 
arts  to  participate  of  that  aftivity  ;  and  his  reign  was  long 
enough  in  fifty  years  to  have  recovered  much  fplendour  to  Flo- 

*  Felib.  V.  4.  p.  51.     Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  2.  p.  256,  257. 
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rence,  and  to  his  own  houfe.     But  another  circumftance  arofe, 
which  if  it  did  not  atlually  turn  the  main  current  of  that  a6iivity 
into  an  unfortunate  direftion,  at  leafl:  entailed  upon  the  court  of 
Florence  habits  of  narrownefs  and  gloom,  which  outlived  the 
houfe  of  Medici  itfelf.     Ferdinand  had  married  Vittoria  de  la 
Rovere,  daughter  to  the  lad  duke  of  Urbin,  one  of  the  mofl 
fevere  and  auftere  women  in  Italy  ;  a  w^oman  of  that  dark  and 
contratled  mind,  which  was  likely  in  her  ftation  to  fpread  among 
all  the  greater  circles  of  the  country  the  gloom  of  formality  and 
devotion  in  their  worfl  afpefts.     We  fhall  not  wonder,  if  in  the 
exercife  of  ingenious  talents  we  find  fomething  of  that  gloom, 
although  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  refill  it,  in  art,  as  much  as 
pofTible.     He  is  fpoken  of  as  naturally  a  very  difcerning  man, 
and  difpofed  to  draw  forth  and  cherifh  the  powers  of  genius 
wherever  he  found  them  *  ;  but  fome  facrifices  to  that  gloom  he 
could  not  avoid,  and  as  he  grew  older,  he  probably  felt  more 
flrongly  the  impreflion  of  an  example  which  Itood  fo  near  him. 

To  the  account  of  thofe  facrifices  muft  be  placed,  in  -the 
palace  Pitti,  "  St.  Anthony  in  the  defert  looking  on  the  figures 
"  of  devils",  by  Salvator  Rofa.  We  are  fure  it  was  none  of  his 
wife's  influence,  but  his  own  more  enlarged  mind,  which  fet  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  fame  artift  at  work  in  the  fame  palace  on 
"  juftice  driven  from  heaven,  and  taking  refuge  among  peafants" 
— on  "  peace  crowned  with  olive  between  a  lion  and  a  lamb, 
"  and  burning  the  accoutrements  of  war" — on  "  a  philofopher 
"  {hewing  a  mafk  to  another  man".  Neither  could  it  be  to  gra- 
tify her  fpirit,  that  Albano  was  brought  to  the  palace  Mezzo- 

•  Abrege  de  la  Vic,  V.  3.  p.  5. 
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monte  for  the  purpofe  of  painting  "  Jupiter  receiving  a  cup 
"  from  Ganimede" ;  or  that  Colonna  was  fetched  from  Lomb- 
ardy  to  give  the  ornaments  around  it,  and  to  finifh  fome  pieces 
of  a  Hghter  kind,  which  had  been  left  imperfe>5l  in  the  palace 
Pitti  by  San  Giovanni  a  Florentine  artift.  Even  thofe  beautiful 
lefTons  on  continence,  and  on  the  fortitude  of  felf-denial,  which 
Ferdinand  committed  to  the  pencil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  in  the 
palace  laft  mentioned,  had  too  little  of  religion  to  accord  with 
her  fpirit,  and  to  be  the  offspring  of  her  influence  ;  yet  they 
gave  him  honour,  as  forming  one  of  the  compleateft  leftures 
which  had  ever  been  brought  together  on  that  fubjeft,  in  the 
examples  of  Scipio — of  Alexander  to  the  wife  of  Darius — of 
Crifpus — of  Cyrus — of  Antiochus  giving  up  his  wife  to  his  fick 
fon — of  Porfena  in  the  lofs  of  his  hand — of  Mafliniffa,  and  many 
others.  Such  of  thofe  fubjefts  as  were  left  unfinifhed  by  Cor- 
tona were  compleated  by  Giro  Ferri,  who  was  cabled  from  Rome 
for  that  purpofe,  and  who,  although  an  artift  of  another  meri- 
dian, was  afterwards  placed  by  Ferdinand  at  the  head  of  the 
Florentine  academy,  in  teftimony  of  the  fatisfaftion  he  felt  in 
the  completion  of  thofe  fubjefts  *. 

In  that  prince  there  were  undoubtedly  many  valuable  feeds  of 
genius  ;  and  whatever  check  thofe  feeds  might  fuftain  from  his 
connexion  with  a  fpirit  diametrically  oppofite  to  his  own,  they 
were  the  laft  feeds  of  genius  that  were  found  in  the  fucceftions  of 
that  houfe.  His  eldeft  fon  and  fucceflbr  Cofmo  III.  had  im- 
bibed that  dark  and  dull  fpirit  from  his  mother's  womb,  and 
had  brought  it  up  with  him  into  the  feat  of  fovereignity,  under 

•  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  54,  55. 
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the  continued  influence  of  that  mifguiding  mother,  who  had 
been  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Tufcany  from  the  year  1670.  So 
compleatly  was  he  formed  in  her  trammels,  that  hiftory  hardly 
affords  a  more  flrange  compofition  of  fuperftition  and  hypo- 
crify.  Tlie  character  of  religious,  whatever  qualities  befides 
might  attend  it,  was  the  furefl  introdu6lion  to  his  favour,  and  often 
fucceeded  furprizingly  without  any  thing  elfe  to  back  it.  By  his 
interell  Morigia  was  raifed  to  the  purple,  and  another  monk  was 
made  arclibifhop  of  Ragufa  on  the  merit  of  wearing  a  long 
beard.  He  affllfed  every  night  at  the  litanies  that  were  fung  in 
the  church  of  the  Annonciada  in  Florence.  But  his  fuperffition 
or  his  hypocrify  will  appear  moft  compleat  in  the  extravagant 
fit  of  devotion  with  which  he  was  feized  to  touch  the  holy  hand- 
kerchief, and  for  the  gratification  of  which,  being  then  a  wi- 
dower, he  aftually  got  himfelf  ordained,  and  declared  by  the 
pope  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  exercife  of  that  funftion, 
clad  in  a  purple  habit,  and  with  a  furplice  over  his  fhoulders,  he 
was  conduced  to  the  tribunal,  where  he  not  only  touched  and 
handled  the  holy  handkerchief  with  the  other  relics,  but  beflowed 
his  benedidion  on  feventy  thoufand  fpeftators  prefent. 

The  afcendancy  of  his  mother's  influence  not  only  followed 
him  thus  to  the  facrifice  of  underllanding,  but  to  the  extinftion 
of  domellic  concord.  It  proved  the  eternal  feparation  of  him 
and  his  duchefs,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  a 
woman  of  unimpeached  charafter,  although  poffeffed  of  that 
gaieU  de  cceur  which  was  natural  to  her  native  country,  and 
therefore  never  to  be  made  conformable  with  the  flupidity  of 
mind  and  manners,  which  her  hufband  a,nd  her  mother-in-law 
perfifted  to  impofe  on  her  obfervance. 
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In  the  liberal  arts  what  could  be  expefted  from  a  charafter  fo 
immerfed  in  dullnefs  as  that  Cofmo  was  ?  Yet  it  is  faid  that  he 
wanted  not  policy  or  fpirit  in  the  purfuit  of  his  temporal  in- 
terefts.  Perhaps  that  policy  was  the  fpur  to  what  little  attention 
he  bellowed  on  thofe  arts.  He  might  think  it  worth  fome  (hew 
to  retain  the  honour  which  had  attended  on  his  name  ;  but  affur- 
edly  his  fuperflition  was  more  concerned  than  his  honour  in 
whatever  he  did.  Thus  we  find  him  employing  Luca  Jordano 
in  the  church  del  Carmine  on  "  the  apolheofis  of  a  faint"  ;  and 
again,  in  the  church  of  the  Francifcans,  on  "  the  apparition  of 
*•'  the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard".  He  was  bold  indeed,  and  we 
muft  account  for  it  as  we  can,  but  probably  it  will  bed  be  ex- 
plained by  his  affectation  of  that  charafter  to  which  he  was  leaft 
entitled,  when  he  dared  to  fill  the  frize  of  the  library  with 
"  fcience  driving  out  ignorance".  When  we  have  mentioned 
thefe  few  things,  and  fome  trifling  pieces  done  by  Ricci  from 
Venice  in  an  apartment  of  his  palace*,  we  have  exhaufted  his 
patronage,  unlefs  when  he  affigned  lodgings  in  the  Ducal  palace 
of  Campo  Marzo  at  Rome  to  Benedetto  Lutti,  on  his  going 
there  as  a  young  man  to  fludyf. 

Another  Ferdinand  was.  the  eldefl  fon  of  that  Cofmo,  although 
he  did  not  live  to  fucceed  his  father  in  the  government.  But,  as 
Grand  prince  of  Tufcany,  he  took  fome  notice  of  the  arts.  And 
one  incident  is  fufhcient  to  be  mentioned  ;  there  are  not  many  in- 
deed to  be  adduced.  Crefpi,  having  finifhed  at  Bologna  a  picture, 
which  he  conceived  from  the  peculiar  turn  of  that  prince  v/ould 
give  him  the  greateft  fatisfaclion,  determined  to  undertake  the 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  203.  +  Ibid.  p.  131,  132. 
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fati<Tue  of  a  journey  in  order  to  prefent  it  to  him  at  Florence. 
And  nothing  could  exceed  the  prince's  joy  at  receiving  it,  unlefs 
the  condefcenfions  he  fhewed  to  the  artift,  more  exceflive  than 
one  fhould  have  expeded  for  having  obtained  "  the  murder  of 
"  the  innocents*." 

That  prince  dying  without  ifTue,  Cofmo  III.  was  fucceeded 
in  the  year  1723  by  John  Gaflon  his  younger  fon  and  only  re- 
maining male  defcendant.  A  daughter  was  married  to  John 
William  then  eleftor  palatine.  Of  John  Gallon  we  have  no- 
thing particularly  to  relate  which  concerns  the  arts,  only  that  he 
kept  up  the  eflablifhments  of  his  anceftors,  by  which  the  arts 
were  kept  in  motion,  as  it  were  by  mechanical  progrefs.  With 
him  the  illuftrious  race  of  Medici  became  extinft  in  the  year 
1737.  And  by  his  death  without  ifliie  the  Grand  dutchy  devol- 
ving, or  being  claimed  to  devolve,  as  a  forfeited  fief  to  the  Im- 
perial crown,  it  was  given  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  his  fon- 
in-law  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  became  emperor  in  1745,  by 
the  title  of  Francis  I.  and  died  in  1765. 

It  is  in  vain  to  enquire  after  any  patronage  of  the  arts  in  Flo- 
rence while  the  fovereignty  remained  in  his  hands.  He  never 
took  up  his  refidence  in  that  city;  the  old  palace  of  the  Cofmos 
and  Lorenzos  was,  in  fadl,  Ihut  up  for  thirty  years;  of  courfe 
every  thing  appeared  neglefted,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
eftablifliments  formerly  made  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts 
were  fulFered  to  go  on,  and  to  do  what  good  they  might  in  the 
Inngour  wh  ich  had  covered  them.      Under  thofe   circumftan- 

•  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  3.  p,  72. 
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ces  it  will  eafily  be  conceived  that  the  fpirit  of  art  mufl  fufFer 
for  want  of  the  animation  which  fupreme  authority  and  exam-. 
pie  can  heft  give;  nor  was  that  animation  fuppHed  by  thofe 
lords  who  enjoyed  the  power  of  the  country  in  the  abfence  of 
the  fovereign,  and  who  were  probably  more  intent  on  the  pride 
of  that  power  than  on  any  thing  elfe.  So  far  as  a  peculiar 
flrength  of  genius  can  furmount  difficulties  and  difcouragements, 
which  it  will  always  do  in  fome  degree,  an  exception  muft  be 
made  for  it  here.  Gabiani  bore  up  confiderably  the  Florentine 
fchool  in  an  early  part  of  the  period  now  under  confidera- 
tion.  Ignatius  Huckford  his  difciple  might  have  followed  him 
much  later  in  time  by  the  difparity  which  was  between  them. 
He  feemed  indeed  to  have  no  feeling  of  himfelf,  but  that  which 
marks  the  tamefl  difciple ;  for  his  language  from  morning  to 
night  was  a  dull  and  ftupid  devotion  to  his  mafter,  his  mailer's 
fchool,  and  his  mailer's  manner ;  "  il  mio  maeftro  Gabiani ;" 
"  la  fcuola  di  Gabiani;"  "  la  maniera  di  Gabiani."  Yet  from  the 
hands  of  that  Ignatius  Huckford,  or  rather  from  the  galleries  of 
Florence  even  in  that  period,  came  forth  the  rare  talents  of 
Bartollozzi  and  Cipriani,  which  have  done  fo  much  honour  to 
the  Britilh  fchool.  The  latter  indeed  has  left  us  to  lament  his 
lofs ;  the  former  dill  lives,  no  lefs  great  in  defign  than  in  a 
precious  talent  of  engraving,  and  we  have  the  felicity  to  fee 
thofe  talents  growing  in  vigour  as  they  grow  in  years. 

Peter  Leopold,  a  younger  fon  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  and 
grandfon  of  Charles  VI.  became  the  next  Grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  and  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  empire  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Jofeph  II.  without  iflue.  Of  his  excellent 
polity  in  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  and  introducing  a 
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better  order  of  government  than  had  been  long  experienced, 
there  is  much  to  be  faid.  And  of  his  difpofition  to  do  every 
thing,  which  his  fituation  afforded,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfe  which  might  make  his 
country  to  flourifh,  there  are  teftimonies  enough.  He  gave  them 
from  his  own  purfe  the  fpacious  building,  which  the  academy  now 
enjoys,  on  the  fcite  of  an  ancient  hofpital,  inftead  of  the  con- 
tracied  apartment  immemorially  allotted  to  the  old  fchool, 
and  he  called  the  new  one  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  generoufly  expended  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  thoufand 
pounds  in  the  purchafe  of  drawings  and  models,  which  ap- 
peared neceffary  for  the  compleat  ftudy  of  the  arts.  And  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  he  inherited  neither  the  blood  nor 
the  riches  of  the  Medici,  but  depended  on  a  revenue  which 
would  have  been  confidered  by  any  branch  of  that  family  as 
below  aggrandifement. 

It  is  true  that  thofe  and  other  generous  efforts  to  announce 
the  difpofitions  of  his  patronage  were  not  attended  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  they  deferved.    And  how  could  they  polfibly  fucceed 
better  ?  What  could  he  do  with  the  Florentines,  fuch  as  they 
were  become  in  the  days  which  had  brought  him  to  rule  over 
them  ?  In  his  father's  days,  who  refided  as  we  have  obferved  at 
Vienna,  the  general  mafs  of  the  Florentines  had  fhewn  them- 
felves,  on  occafions,  as  it  were  infenfible  to  refinement.     About 
the  year  1761  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  fide  of  the  galleries,  which 
threatned  very  fpeedily  to  deftroy  the  whole,  and  all  the  preci- 
ous works  of  art  depofited  within  them,  which  had  been  the 
great  refources  of  ftudy  to  every  artift.    Equally  ignorant  of  the 
means  to  extinguilh  a  fire,  and  unwilling  to  extinguifh  it  there. 
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the  people  fled  to  their  houfes,  and  locked  their  doors.  The 
foldiers  were  fent  to  demand  their  afliftance,  but  in  vain  ;  they 
either  continued  immured,  or  would  give  no  help.  In  vain  did 
fome  flrangers  rcmonftrate,  "  have  you  no  fenfibility  of  the  lofs 
'•'  which  you  yourfelves  would  fuffer  in  the  dellruftion  of  thofe 
"  galleries,  which  caufe  foreigners  to  vifit  your  city,  and  to  which 
therefore  you  are  indebted  for  a  great  means  of  your  fupport"? 
They  were  infenfible  even  for  themfelves.  At  length,  the  mar- 
quifs  Ricardi,  with  about  a  fcore  of  Engliflimen,  and  fome  fol- 
diers for  their  aflTiftants,  put  a  flop  to  the  flames  by  making  a 
direft  feparation  between  the  part  on  fire  and  that  which  was' 
next  endangered. 

If  the  emperor  Francis  I.  found  the  Florentines  to  be  fuch 
charaders,  they  did  not  {hew  themfelves  much  better  difpofed 
towards  refinement  under  Peter  Leopold,  or  ready  to  meet  any  of 
his  generofities  in  any  other  way  than  to  take  his  money,  and  to 
thwart  his  views.  He  had  confented  to  gratify  their  apparent 
wiflies  by  expending  many  thoufand  pounds  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  re-eftablifliment  of  their  ancient  fl;aple  in  the  woollen 
manufafture  ;  when  after  fome  years  he  difcovercd  that  the  cloth 
fent  him  to  wear  as  Florentine  was  Englifli  cloth,  and  that  his 
money  had  only  fed  an  audacious  job.  He  laid  out  at  their  re- 
quefl:  vaft  fums  of  money  to  drain  the  marflies,  which  on  one 
pretence  or  another  ftill  remained  undrained  ;  at  lafl:  he  found 
that  his  own  private  fecretary,  who  had  eaten  of  his  and  his 
mother's  bread  from  his  birth,  was  connefted  with  the  clan 
who  had  put  the  money  into  their  own  pockets.  What  could 
arife  from  fuch  repeated  experience  but  a  fituation  in  which  no 
good  could  be  done,  among  his  own  people,  by  any  a6ls  of  his 
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munificence  that  tended  to  any  improvement  whatever?  And  if 
thofe  afts  of  munificence  can  effeftuate  no  improvement  at 
home,  the  argument  which  would  extend  that  profpeft  to  ftran- 
gers  applies  very  coldly  to  the  mofl  generous  bofom. 

The  fenfe,  which  that  Great  duke  entertained  of  the  ftate  of 
arts  in  his  own  country,  was  very  apparent  in  the  queftion  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  put  to  Sir  Anthonio  Raphael  Mengs,  when 
that  artift  vifited    Florence.     "  How  comes  it,  fays   Leopold, 
"  that  there  are  now  no  great  artifts  in  the  world"  ?  It  ought  to 
be  told,  in  order  to  acquit  his  highnefs  of  any  deficiency  in  po- 
litenefs,  that  the  artift  to  whom  he  fpoke,  great  in  name,  and 
idolized  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  executed  for  him  a  fubjeft 
or  two,  we  believe  Jofeph's  dream  and  fomething  elfe,  which, 
having  for  a  few  years  been  a  "  vade  mecum"  with  it's  author 
from  Florence  to  Madrid,  and  from  Madrid  to  Florence,  and 
having  been  again  and   again   re-touched  in  every  interval  of 
thofe  journeys,  was  at  laft  depofited  in  the  Ducal  palace,  with 
all  it's  accumulated  labours,  in  vdiich  the  firft  outline  had  been 
loft  over  and  over  again.     The  like  thing  happened  to  Mengs's 
own  portrait  given  to  the  gallery,  which  had  been  fo  worked, 
that  unlefs  it  had  been  favoured  by  the  height  at  which  it  was 
placed,  at  laft  if  not  at  firft,  it  could  not  have  been  obferved 
with  patience.     What  was  the  true  eftimate  of  that  and  all  fuch 
labour,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  regarded  by  difcerning  eyes,  was 
happily  and  moft  delicately  ftiewn  by  a  gende   touch  of  the 
pencil  afforded  foon  afterwards  by  a  much  greater  man  than 
Mengs,  who  gave  his  portrait  as  an  artift  to  the  fame  gallery, 
and  to  be  placed  next  to  that  of  Mengs ;  we  mean  the  late  Sir 
Joftiua  Reynolds.     We  have  no  right  to  fay  that  Sir  Jofliua  in- 
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tended  reproof:  but  it  was  impofTible  to  look  upon  the  free  and 
mafterly  expreflion  of  the  one  portrait,  produced  with  every 
delicious  lightnefs  and  grace  of  hand,  without  feeing  the  contraa 
which  labour  had  made  fo  prejudicial  to  the  other.  It  may  be, 
though  we  know  not  that  it  was,  thofe  different  eff'efts  which  be- 
came the  caufe  of  feparating  thofe  pidures,  and  of  placing  that 
of  Mengs  at  a  higher  diftance.  Neither  can  it  be  pronounced, 
how  far  an  opinion  on  thofe  works  of  Mengs  had  led  to  the 
grand  Duke's  queflion.  That  raufl  be  left  to  the  beft  conjefture 
which  circumftances  afford. 

Here  the  curtain  rauft  be  dropped.  It  refts  with  the  prefent 
Grand  duke  to  accomplifti  more,  as  a  patron  of  the  arts,  than  his 
father  could  do.  We  underftand,  there  are  now  fome  encreafed 
energies  in  that  academy.  And  if  the  prince  can  fucceed  in  re- 
generating the  people,  he  may  hope  to  regenerate  the  arts  of 
Tufcany.  Elfe,  while  the  fruits  of  thofe  energies  fhall  be  reaped 
by  foreigners,  the  fine  arts  will  not  be  refcued  from  decline  there, 
although  the  academy  (hall  be  munificently  provided,  and  fhall 
appear  to  flourifh. 
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Rome  later  than  Florence  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  from 
unfurmountable  caufes — indebted  to  Florence  for  her  earliejl 
art'ifls — what  circumjlances  contributed  to  bring  her  forward 
as  a  theatre  of  art — the  difcovery  of  antique  works  afupreme 
advantage  to  modern  art  in  the  refnement  of  defign,  and  the 
communication  of  Jiyle — thofe  works  formed  on  the  principles 
of  a  philofophic  addrefs  to  the  mind— the feafonahle  leffon  af- 
forded by  thofe  principles  to  modern  art — hozc  thofe  refined 
principles  may  be  attained  and  exemplified  by  the  modern 
artijl — in  what  refpeds  the  ftudy  of  thofe  antiquities  may 
neverthelefs  be  infufficicnt  to  form  the  perfeEl  painter — a  new 
and  great  epoch  opened  to  Roman  art  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
d'Urbino — the  fimilarity  of  profeffional  character  in  Apelles 
and  Raphael,  and  of  the  fate  of  painting  under  each — a  very 
fenfble  paufe  and  declcnfon  in  the  vigour  of  Roman  art  after 
the  time  of  Raphael — the  adverfr  circumfances  of  public  af- 
fairs foon  afterwards  at  Rome — the  fpirit  of  Raphael  une- 
qually maintained  by  his  bejl  difciples,  with  Julio  Romano  at 
their  head — the  mifchievous  effects  of  the  violent  and  faBious 
pretenfions  of  the  painters  Michael  Angela  da  Caravaggio  and 
Giofeppe  d'Arpino — reflexions  on  the  bitter  contentions  too 
frequent  among  artifs. 
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JtvoME  for  a  confiderable  time  held  only  a  fubordinate  ftation 
in  the  progrefs  of  art.  As  in  the  ancient  world  fhe  was  for  fome 
ages  fecond  to  Tufcany,  and  only  became  fecond  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  of  time,  in  the  works  of  elegance  ;  fo  in  the  modern  world 
{he  did  not  begin  to  make  a  figure  in  thofe  works,  till  long  after 
Tufcany  had  rifen  to  great  charafter  by  their  cultivation,  and 
had  fupplied  her  with  confiderable  means  of  becoming  a  new 
and  fuccefsful  theatre  of  art.  Without  that  native  and  forward 
fpirit  of  refined  ingenuity  which  had  ever  diftinguiflied  the  Tuf- 
cans,  or  without  fo  great  a  portion  of  it  as  they  poCTeffed,  with- 
out any  fchool  or  feminary  of  defign,  and  perhaps  without  an 
artifl  capable  of  exciting  fuch  a  fpirit  and  of  raifing  fuch  a  fchool, 
even  the  fplendor  of  papal  authority  was  infufficient  to  give  the 
arts  a  fpeedy  and  flourilhing  eftablilhment  within  her. 

If  we  refle6l,  that  from  the  days  of  Cimabue  to  thofe  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  or,  in  another  view  which  meets  the  fame  calcu- 
lation, from  the  time  of  Innocent  IV.  to  that  of  Nicholas  V.  the 
illuftrious  friend  of  the  learned  and  the  elegant — a  period  com- 
prizing two  hundred  years  from  1242  to  1455 — the  papal  chair 
often  vacant  for  a  length  of  time  had  received  no  lefs  than  one 
and  thirty  popes,  fome  of  whom  were  depofed,  and  from  the 
reft  of  whom  we  can  only  feleft  fix  that  enjoyed  the  pontificate 
more  than  ten  years,  while  the  beft  and  moft  liberal  characters 
were  in  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  reigns  were  fhorteft ;  if  we 
refleft  further,  that  while  Avignon  became  the  refidence  of  the 
popes,  Rome  was  bereft  of  their  prefence  for  feventy-two  years, 
and  thofe  not  the  leaft  precious  years  of  all  that  period,  from 
1305  to  1377,  during  which  time  every  thing  muft  have  drooped 
greatly  at  Rome  ;  if  we  carry  our  views  further  to  the  deplora- 
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ble  condition  in  which  that  city  was  aftually  found  by  Martin  V. 
on  his  return  to  it  in  the  year  1420,  when  moft  of  it's  flately 
edifices  lay  in  ruins,  the  churches  were  neglefted  and  ready  to 
fall,  the  flreets  were  covered  with  filth  and  rubbilh,  and  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  utmofl  poverty,  even  to  want  the 
necefiaries  of  life*,  in  confequence  of  it's  having  been  fo  much 
deferted  by  it's  pontifical  father,  and  overrun  by  lawlefs  ufurp- 
crs ;  if  we  refle6l  on  thefe  circumftances,  no  one  can  expe61: 
that  the  elegant  arts  would  have  footing  there  fo  long  as  any  of 
thole  circumftances  exifted. 

What  advances  towards  eftablifliment  could  they  gain  from 
the  employment  of  Margaritone  or  any  others  by  Urban  IV. 
when  he  filled  that  fee  only  three  years,  amidft  the  troubles 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome  for  Orvietto  ;  when  thirty 
years  elapfed  after  him,  without  producing  hardly  a  pope  who 
reigned  longer  than  himfelf,  or  one  among  thofe  fucceffors  who 
took  any  notice  of  art ;  and  when  all  the  vigour  of  papal  atten- 
tion was  abforbed  for  that  length  of  time  by  the  politics  of 
Sicily,  or  the  abfurdity  of  crufades.  What  more  could  arife 
from  the  enquiries  of  Benedi6l  XL  after  the  beft  artifts  of  Flo- 
rence, than  the  mofaic  of  Giotto  over  the  gate  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  a  few  paintings  in  the  church  of  Minerva,  when  nine  months 
terminated  the  duration  of  that  pontificate?  What  evidence  was 
it  of  a  general  tafte  and  cultivation  of  the  arts,  that  Cavallini 
a  Roman  was  a  difciple  of  Giotto  ;  that  he  wrought  with  his 
mafter  in  the  mofaic  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  exe- 
cuted a  crucifix   in  St.   Paul's  at  Rome,  which  was  rendered 

*  Bower's  Popes,  V.  7.  p.  205,  2I2. 
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famous  by  the  falfliood  of  legends  ?  *.  How  was  the  meridian 
of  Rome  benefited  by  the  few  artifts  who  followed  Clement  V. 
to  Avignon  ?+  Or  how  would  that  meridian  have  been  improved, 
had  thofe  artifls  or  any  others  been  employed  there,  when  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  the  longed  which  had  marked  any 
pontificate  in  thofe  two  centuries,  was  confumed  by  the  next 
pope  John  XXII.  in  facrificing  every  thing  to  avarice  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  another 
crufade  ? 

The  faifl  is,  that  the  artifts  employed  in  thofe  periods,  and  in 
later  periods  than  thofe,  chiefly  came  from  Florence.    From  that 
fchool  were  drawn  the  great  profeffors  of  art,  although  there 
might  be,  and  probably  were,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  every  part 
of  Italy,  profeflional  men  gradually  coming  forward,  who  were 
jtieverthelefs    formed  in  a  great    degree  under  Tufcan  maflers, 
but  to  whom  the  times  were  not  then  fufficiently  favourable,  if 
their  own  advancements  were  worthy,  to  raife  them  into  charader 
and  vogue.     When  Nicholas  V.  who  adorned  the  papal  chair 
more  than  any  that  had  filled  it  before  him  J — when  Sixtus  IV. 
who  did  not  adorn  it  by  his  character,  although  from  an  oftenta- 
tious  fpirit  he  chofe  to  patronife  the  arts,  and  founded  the  Va- 
tican library  ^ — when  thofe  pontiffs  called  forth  the  great  works 
of  the  pencil  which  were  executed  in  the  Vatican  or  it's  chapels, 
it  was  on  the  artifts  of  Tufcany  that  thofe  calls  were  made.     All 
the  principal  buildings,  which  were  railed  with  fo  much  magni- 
ficence  by  Sixtus  IV.  were  the   defigns  of  Baccio  Pintelli  a 

*  Felib.  V.  1.  p.  109.  t  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  42, 

X  Bower's  Popes,  V.  7.  p.  281,  §  Ibid.  p.  315. 
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Florentine*.  There  were  no  other  artifts  but  Tufcans  then 
competent  to  execute  any  of  thofe  works.  Nor  was  it  long 
indeed  before  the  time  of  Raphael  that  Rome  could  fpeak  of  her 
own  artifts,  or  that  (he  became  vifited  for  the  ftudy  of  art.  It 
was  only  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  II.  and  about  the  period  of 
1460,  that  Paul  the  Roman  appeared  in  his  natie  city  as  a.  fculp- 
tor,  dift^inguifhed  by  feveral  good  figures,  particularly  that  of  St. 
Paul  at  St,  Angelo's  bridge,  thofe  of  the  apoftles  in  filver, 
which  were  afterwards  torn  by  the  Imperialifts  from  the  altar 
in  the  pope's  chapel,  and  an  equeftrian  flatue  in  St.  Peter's  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew +.  He  feems  indeed  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  farther  cultivation  in  his  art  at  Rome  by  many 
refpeftable  pupils  who  became  diftinguiftied  after  him. 

But  it  was,  in  truth,  thofe  great  works  of  Sixtus  IV.  which 
firil  opened  that  city  to  the  views  of  the  world  as  a  theatre  of 
art.  On  thofe  works  were  engaged  all  the  beft  abilities  which 
the  age  afforded  in  other  fchools.  And  thofe  works  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  rifing  ftill  higher  in  merit  under  fucceeding 
pontificates.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumflance  for  that  nieridian, 
that  except  the  two  next  fucceflions,  in  which  it  is  true  that  the 
fine  arts  did  not  ftagnate,  although  what  was  done  in  them  is 
not  worthy  of  notice  for  the  infamy  of  thofe  two  popes,  the 
pontificates  that  followed  for  more  than  half  a  century  were 
fuflained  by  men,  who  were  fecond  to  no  others  in  any  ages  of 
the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  elegant. 

In  addition  to  thofe  circumftances,  Rome  pofTefTed  in  her  own 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p.  299.  t  Ibid.  p.  298. 
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fituation  what  was  fure  to  make  her  one  day  the  miftrefs  of 
modem  art,  when  thofe  antiquities,  which  were  buried  in  her 
ruins,  (hould  happen  to  be  recovered.  As  the  city  came  to  be 
cleared  of  thofe  ruins,  and  renovated  in  it's  buildings,  many  of 
thofe  antiquities  had  come  to  light,  and  a  reviving  fpirit  of 
refinement  had  Simulated  a  fearch  for  more.  Thofe  precious 
advantages,  efpecially  as  the  acquifition  of  them  encreafed,  left  no 
hefitation  to  any  that  widied  to  obtain  a  genuine  and  clafTical 
foundation  in  defign,  whether  they  fhould  refort  to  Rome  for 
that  foundation,  which  was  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  ftudy 
of  thofe  antiquities.  Thus  Rome  became,  in  fad,  after  a  while 
a  kind  of  univerfity  in  art,  through  which  it  was  confidered  as  ne- 
ceflary  that  all  {hould  pafs  who  were  defirous  of  gaining  degrees  in 
profeflional  fame.  In  procefs  of  time  that  refort  was  fo  great  as 
to  leave  no  other  rival  to  Rome,  and  almoft  to  evacuate  every 
other  fchool  or  inftitution  of  art.  In  the  period,  however,  to 
which  our  views  are  now  confined,  that  is,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  no  public  fchool  or  inftitution  had  become 
fixed  in  that  city. 

We  have  juft  intimated,  that  the  advantage  immediately  flow- 
ing to  modern  art  from  the  ftudy  of  thofe  antiques  was  a  new 
fpirit  of  defign.  The  artift  was  led  not  only  into  corre6inefs, 
but  into  ftyle,  of  which  he  had  no  conceptions.  He  could  have 
none  but  from  a  copious  ftudy  of  ancient  works  ;  unlefs,  like  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  his  mind  was  capable  of  advancing  from  few  hints 
into  vaft  original  ideas.  What  that  artift  had  feen  of  antiquities 
was  fufficient  to  infpire  him  with  all  that  followed  from  his  own 
wonderful  mind :  others  muft  move  towards  the  fame  advan- 
tages in  a  more  gradual  way.     But  the  fame  ftudy  would  be  fure 
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to  produce  the  fame  improvements  in  all,  proportioned  to  the 
capacities  of  receiving  them.  The  artift,  who  had  been  trained 
to  theaccomplifhment  of  a  happy  expreirion  of  nature,  and  who 
had  gone  on  laborioufly  to  the  attainment  of  that  power,  pre- 
fently  became  flruck  with  views  of  defign  far  more  extenfive 
than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  difcover.  He  beheld  in  the 
Ilatues  and  other  fculptures  of  the  ancients,  which  had  happily 
furvived  the  fate  of  their  paintings,  the  excellencies  of  flyle,  which 
while  in  all  it's  variations  it  was  founded  on  nature,  was  new  and 
furprizing  to  the  man  who  had  followed  plain  nature  for  his 
guide.  In  that  flyle  comprehenfively  confidered,  he  faw  the 
powers  of  his  art,  although  an  imitative  art,  not  copying  nature 
with  fervility,  but  in  faft  outdoing  nature,  either  by  uniting  per- 
fections which  in  nature  are  difperfed,  or  by  difencumbering  her 
from  fuch  qualities  as  might  not  be  neceflary  to  a  felefted  fub- 
jeft,  and  fo  fubftituting  in  fome  refpefts  ideal  for  real  nature. 

Purfuing  that  flyle  through  all  it's  variations,  he  faw  the  fub- 
lime,  or  what  raifed  his  mind  as  high  as  it  could  go  towards  the 
conceptions  of  fublime,  in  a  combination  of  a  unity  of  ideas 
between  the  pofTible  and  impofTible,  in  the  employment  of  forms 
perfefl  beyond  all  that  is  perfeft  in  nature,  although  every  part 
is  founded  on  nature  itfelf,  and  in  a  mode  of  execution  that  is 
univerfally  great  and  ferious,  correfpondent  alike  in  the  loftinefs 
of  it's  inventions  and  it's  forms. 

He  faw  the  beautiful,  diflinguiflied  by  an  affemblage  of  every 
poffible  perfe6lion,  fuitable  to  the  charafter  or  fubjeft,  and 
tranfcendant  in  all  it's  different  forms  beyond  the  power  even  of 
violent  expreffion  to  diflurb  it,  as  in  the  Laocoon ;  he  faw  it 
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varying  greatly,  but  evermore  compleat ;  afpiring  to  the  fub- 
lime  and  divine  in  the  Apollo-Belvidere,  human  and  heroic  in 
the  Meleager,  mafcuhne  in  the  Wrefllers,  the  Gladiator,  and 
the  Hercules-Farnefe,  purely  feminine  in  Niobe  and  her  daugh- 
ters, graceful  in  the  Apollo  and  Venus  de  Medicis  at  Florence ; 
in  all  it's  different  fubjefts  divefled  of  every  fuperfluity,  but 
retaining  every  effential  charaaeriftic,  and  maintained  in  a  more 
diffufive  foftnefs  than  was  proper  to  the  flrid  fublime. 

He  faw  the  graceful,  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  in  the  Apol- 
lino,  the  Hermaphrodite,  and  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  Cupid 
in  the  Villa  Borghefe  :  he  faw  it  diftinguifhcd  by  a  moderation 
in  attitude,  together  with  a  foftnefs,  and  rather  a  mildnefs  of 
gefture,  and  compleated  by  an  eafe,  variety,  and  gentlenefs  of 
execution,  but  without  minutenefs,  without  being  (trained,  and 
without  bordering  upon  affeftation. 

He  faw  the  expreflTive,  although  the  ancient  Greeks  preferred 
beauty  to  expreffion,  or  fo  modelled  the  latter  that  the  form 
fhould  never  be  difturbed  by  it's  eifeas.  The  expreffion,  there- 
fore, which  he  faw  was  that  which  fhewed  the  mind  to  be  inter- 
efted  in  the  aaion,  yet  fo  interefted  as  philofophy  and  refined 
affeaion  would  feel,  not  that  which  was  carried  to  every  outward 
and  common  manifellation  of  the  paffion,  very  probably  with 
the  facrifice  of  beauty  in  the  whole. 

He  faw,  in  fhort,  every  rarity  of  ftyle  except  that  which  had 
principally,  if  not  folely,  engaged  his  ftudy,  and  which  we  may 
call  the  natural  ftyle,  as  attached  to  the  purfuit  of  fimple  and 
ordinary  nature,  without  a  preference  of  it's  belt  fubjeas,  or  any 
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enrichment  of  the  objeds  felefted,  for  the  purpofe  of  pleafure,- 
and  of  effefting  a  ftronger  and  more  refined  imprelTion. 

Thofe  exqiiifite  difcoveries  mufl  have  afforded  to  the  modern 
artift  very  elevated  ideas  of  defign,  when  he  came  to  perceive 
that  they  were  fubftantiated  on  the  folid  principles  of  mental 
gratification.  For  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  that  the  imitation 
of  objefts  may  be  fafliioned  to  create  a  higher  dehght,  and  more 
profound  contemplations,  than  the  original  objefts  themfelves. 
But  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  combination  of  fomething 
ideal,  depending  on  a  choice  of  parts  which  at  the  fame  time 
originate  in  nature  and  concenter  with  our  ideas,  but  fo  adapted 
by  the  judicious  powers  of  art  as  to  caufe  a  fingular  fenfation. 

The  produftion  of  thofe  higher  fenfations  in  all  the  different 
fpecies  of  Grecian  flyle  makes  it  manifefl  that  thofe  works  were 
formed  on  philofophic  principles,  as  we  know  that  they  were 
addreffed  to  a  philofophical  people.  And  what  nobler  or  more 
feafonable  leffon  could  the  modern  artifl  derive  for  his  own  im- 
provement from  the  ftudy  of  thofe  antiquities  ?  In  his  own  pafl 
fludies  he  had  feen  nothing  in  his  art  that  was  combined  with 
any  principles  of  philofophy.  When  the  arts  were  firft  revived, 
and  long  afterwards,  he  had  feen  nothing  of  a  fpirit  of  philofo- 
phy in  the  world.  He  mufl  have  known,  that  the  world  was  then 
over-clouded  by  ignorance  :  he  mufl  have  been  convinced,  that 
the  befl  perfe6lions  of  his  art  were,  properly  fpeaking,  mechanic. 
How  mufl  his  mind  have  expanded  then,  if  it  had  flrength 
enough  to  expand,  when  he  faw  the  powers  of  his  art,  whofe 
befl  charafler  had  been  it's  imitation,  carried  into  the  regions  of 
refined  inflru6lion  ?  when  he  faw  that  imitation  elevated  into 
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ftyle,  and  that  flyle  becoming  a  purity  of  tafte  on  the  unerring 
principles  of  nature  moft  highly  finiflied,  and  brought  into  union 
with  the  mofl  rectified  ideas  ?  when  he  faw  the  invention,  which 
had  ever  been  confidered  as  a  primary  attribute  of  art,  ftript  of 
every  wildnefs  and  caprice,  and  regulated  in  perfeft  harmony 
for  giving  a  rational  effeft  to  the  whole  ?  when  he  faw  the  alli- 
ance, which  had  ever  been  fpoken  of,  between  his  own  art  and 
poetry  moft  happily  illuftrated  by  an  outline,  a  charafter,  a 
fpirit  of  compofition,  a  fele£lion  of  parts,  and  an  elevation  of 
conception  through  the  whole,  capable  of  exciting  at  once  the 
livelieft  contemplations  and  the  higheft  pleafure  ?  when,  in 
fhort,  he  faw  in  the  expreffion  of  art  no  longer  the  mere  enter- 
tainment of  the  eye,  but  the  language  of  fine  writing,  and  the 
imprelTive  fentiments  of  a  meliorated  philofophy  ?  Such  were 
the  compofitions  of  ancient  art ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  advan- 
tages infufed  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  ftudied  them,  if  they 
were  ftudied  aright. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  and  by  what  procefs  thofe  philofophical 
principles  of  truth  and  charafter,  which  diftinguiftied  Grecian 
art,  may  be  attained  ?  The  anfwer  fliould  be  fufficient,  that  they 
are  to  be  attained  in  the  fame  manner  by  which  any  other  parts 
of  philofophical  theory  are  acquired,  that  is,  by  clofe  and  fami- 
liar ftudy.     But  a  more  fpecific  anfwer  is  capable  of  being  given 
with  refpe6l  to  art.     The  philofophical  fpirit  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
Greeks  arofe,  if  we  may  venture  to  comprefs  it's  fource,  from 
that  ftudy  which  enabled  them  to  make  a  feledlion  of  parts  moft 
equal  to  the  perfefl  expreftion  of  the  fubjeft  before  them.     Let 
the  modern  artift  then  acquaint  himfelf  thoroughly  with  human 
nature,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  trace  it's  various  characters  and  paffi- 
VoL.  II.  3  H 
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ons,  and  to  fee  how  they  mark  themfelves  on  the  human  frame, 
efpecially  in  fuperior  minds ;  for  every  charafter  and  paffion  in 
nature  has  it's  principles  by  which  it  may  be  traced,  and  thofe 
external  criterions  alfo  both  of  feature  and  aftion  which  will  be 
found  in  the  human  figure.  Let  him  next  proceed  to  confirm 
his  own  reflexions  by  comparative  references  either  to  the  refult 
of  the  fame  fludies  exemplified  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  or 
to  fuch  examples  in  living  nature,  as  may  come  neareft  to  his 
views,  or  to  both.  And  when  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  mind, 
which  muft  ever  prefide  over  the  whole,  he  has  formed  that 
feleftion  of  parts  which  the  charadler  before  him  demands,  and 
has  made  up  from  ideal  nature  what  may  be  wanting  in  living 
models,  he  will  have  proceeded  in  the  fame  plan  which  was  pur- 
fued  by  the  greatefl:  mafters  in  Greece,  and  his  fuccefs  will  be 
equal  to  theirs  in  arriving  at  the  full  philofophy  of  his  art. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  confider  that  fludy  of  ancient  works  as 
yielding  all  that  in  modern  views,  at  leaft,  is  found  important  to. 
the  painter.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  modern  art,  as  the  means  of 
it's  engaging  in  fubjefls  to  any  extent,  that  among  other  advan- 
tages it  has  added  to  the  general  executions   of  the  pencil  a: 
compleat  knowledge  of  perfpeftive,  the  neceflity  of  which  foon 
became  apparent,  when  the  fubjefts  of  fcripture,  often  copious  in 
their  difplay,  were  opened  to  it's  purfuit.     The  Greeks  were 
prevented  by  their  attention  to  beauty  from  undertaking,  unlefs 
urged  by  rare  neceflity,  thofe  great  compofitions  which  required 
numerous  figures  and  a  variety  of  appearances ;  becaufe  a  beau?- 
tiful  objeft  demands  fufficient  fpace  for  it's  exhibition ;  and  a 
number  of  objects,  although  beautiful  in  themfelves,  take  off^  the 
attention  that  fliould  be  drawn  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  principal; 
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figure.     The  moderns,  at  leaft  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  their  art, 
a6led  under  a  very  different  impreffion.     They  were  not  fo  fen- 
fible  of  beauty,  nor  had  they  fo  much  fludied  perfeaion  ;  per- 
haps they  were  willing  enough  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  difplay- 
ing  what  they  did  not  accurately  underfland,  and  to  embrace 
e  plan  of  execution  which  might  ferve  as  a  fubftitute  for  both ; 
thofe  too,  whofe  tafte  they  had  to  pleafe,  were  more  opulent  than 
philofophical,  and  more  generally  ignorant  than  great  in  mind. 
Such  were  more  likely  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fcene  that  was 
copious  than  with  one  which  was  perfeft,  while  the  artift  equally 
embraced   the  fame  choice  for  his  own   convenience.     By  the 
theory  of  perfpe6live  he  could  give  all  the  effeft  which  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  multitudinous   figures  and  appearances,   without  la- 
bouring on  their  perfeaion.     He  foon  found  the  convenience  of 
throwing  them  into  groupes,  and  the  art  of  diflinguifiiing  the 
planes,  with  their  proportionable  diminution;  leaving  to  the  an- 
cients, if  we  may  pronounce  of  their  paintings  by  what  appears 
in  many  of  their  fculptures  yet  exifting,  that  affemblage  of  figures 
which  hid  from  each  no  part  of  it's  peculiar  excellence.     Un- 
doubtedly this  has  contributed  to  the  facility  of  modern  art,  and 
it  has  not  leflened  the  accuracy  with  which  objeQs  are  reprefent- 
ed;   it  was  alfo  a  manifeft  improvement  on  the  rudenefs  pur- 
fued  in  the  firft  ftages  of  modern  art;  but  it  would  become  a 
misfortune,  if  having  fufficed  for  the  more  laborious  philofophy 
and   perfeftions  of  the  ancients,  it  fliould  terminate  as   a  bar, 
when  of  itfelf  it  is  none,  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe  advantages. 

Thofe  advantages  will  ftill  be  found  undiminiflied  in  their 
proper  eftimation,  and  in  the  rank  which  is  due  to  them,  although 
it  be  further  obferved,  that  the  ftudy  of  thofe  ancient  fculptures 
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was  not  incapable  of  communicating  by  it's  influence  what  may 
pafs  for  imperfection  in  the  painter.  It  was  not  incapable  of 
drawing  the  pencil  into  a  kind  of  ftiffnefs  and  formality,  and  a 
want  of  tendernefs,  natural  enough  to  fculpture,  but  difadvanta- 
geous  to  painting ;  unlefs  that  fludy  were  carefully  blended  with 
thofe  obfervations  which  good  underflanding  would  make  on 
living  nature,  and  on  thofe  appearances  of  the  beautiful  or  the 
graceful  which  are  difplayed  in  the  atlive  world.  For  want  of 
that  needful  attention,  thofe  difadvantages  were  obferved  to  de- 
preciate the  excellence  of  fome  modem  pencils  for  a  confider- 
able  time. 

Nor  were  thofe  the  only  difadvantages  which  followed,  but 
followed  by  the  fault  of  thofe  who  ftudied,  and  not  by  any  im- 
perfe£lion  of  thofe  ancient  fculptures.  They  who  fludied  them 
at  Rome  became  fo  devoted  to  defign  as  not  to  concern  them- 
felves  much  about  the  theory  of  colours.  Indeed  local  colours, 
in  which  forms  and  charaCier  are  very  much  loft,  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  purpofes  of  their  fludy.  And  therefore  they  either 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  value,  the  fyftem  of  light  and  dark 
ob)e6ls,  which  diftinguiflied  the  Venetian  fchool.  Both  the 
objefts  and  the  colours  introduced  into  their  piftures  were  all 
maffed  under  claro  fcuro^  which  better  enabled  them  to  indulge 
the  beauties  of  defign;  and  when  adapted  efpecially  to  folemn 
fubjecls,  under  which  it  claffes,  that  claro  [euro  had  indeed 
an  advantage  over  the  Venetian  fyftem,  although  the  latter 
might  be  better  fuited  to  the  familiar.  In  that  indifference 
about  colours  perhaps  they  encouraged  themfelves  by  the  belief, 
that  an  eminence  in  defign,  which  was  then  the  pride  of  all, 
would  excufe  a  deficiency  in  other  parts  of  execution.     Thai 
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deficiency  however  in  the  circumflance  of  colouring  crept  very 
much  upon  artifls  after  they  had  vifited  Rome,  and  even  upon 
thofe  who  had  paffed  for  refpeftable  colourifts  before.  Of  this 
obfervation  Annibal  Carachi  will  hereafter  afford  a  proof  among 
many  others. 

Thus  flood  the  opportunities,  which  Rome  afforded  to  thofe 
who  fhould  ufe  them  rightly,  of  raifing  the  power  of  defign  to  a 
new  chara6ler. 

When  Raphael  had  appeared  for  fome  time,  and  had  come  to 
difcover  not  only  from  the  fludy  of  the  antiques,  but  from  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  particularly  in  the  Capella  Siftina*, 
how  much  the  dry  and  mechanical  praftice  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  attend  to  the  minutenefs  of  circumflances 
more  than  to  the  fpirit  of  the  fubjeft,  was  difgraced  by  the  gran- 
deur of  flyle  which  refulted  from  the  philofophical  ftudy  of  art, 
the  epoch  arrived  which  gave  a  new  and  diftinfl;  charafter  to 
Rome,  and  laid  the  foundation,  if  we  may  not  fay  of  a  new 
fchool  at  that  time,  as  there  was  then  none  actually  formed,  yet 
of  a  new  fpirit  and  praftice  in  art,  which  came  from  thence  to 
eclipfe  every  other. 

It  was  favourable  to  the  charafter  and  fortune  of  Raphael,  as 
well  as  to  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  was  born  in  a  period  when 
the  arts  had  been  carried  by  a  fuccelTion  of  eminent  men  to  con- 
fiderable  improvements,  and  in  a  fituation  convenient  for  his 
profiting  by  thofe  improvements,  as  well  as  for  confulting  the 

*  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  79.     Felib.  V.  i.  p.  223. 
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antiquities  which  had  been  then  difcovered.     If  thofe  advan- 
tages were  common  to  both  tliofe  artifts,  there  was  neverthelefs 
fome  difference  in  the  fpecies  of  talent  with  which  they  were 
apprehended  by  each.     Michael  Angelo,  with  no  more  of  thofe 
advantages  before  him  than  was  within  the  reach  of  Raphael, 
grafpcd  them  at  once  ;  he  tranfplanted  in  his  own  mind  the  full 
fpirit  of  the  antiques,  and  he  gave  what  was  wanting  in  perfec- 
tion to  the  advances  which  any  moderns  had  made  towards  flyle. 
Raphael  appears  not   to  have  been  fo    quick  in  his  progrefs, 
although  he  was  wonderfully  great  in  the  end.     We  fee  him  for 
fome  time  contented  to  go  on  in  the  manner  he  had  learnt  from 
his  mafter,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  have 
been  led  by  any  ideas  of  his  own  to  alter  that  manner,  if  the 
reputation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  works  and  Michael  Angelo's 
at  Florence  had  not  drawn  him  thither  to  confult  them.     Even 
after  he  had  once  confulted  them,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  had 
their  full  effefl  upon  his  mind,  until  he  had  ftudied  them  again 
by  a  fecond  vifit  to  that  city.     And  indeed  we  are  left  to  confi- 
der  his  firfl  manner  as  not  compleatly  relinquifhed  before  he  had 
obtained  a  fight  of  thofe  fuperior  works  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  Capella  Siftina. 

Thefe  things  afford  no  proofs  of  any  dullnefs  in  his  apprehen- 
fion  of  art,  but  of  the  flower  progrefs  naturally  made  by  bright 
minds,  where  they  have  much  to  unlearn.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  rare  fortune  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  unlearn.  His  excellent  apprehenfion,  therefore,  being  not 
improperly  warped,  was  left  free  to  expand  in  original  concep- 
tions ;  while  it  was  referved  for  his  great  contemporary  to  be  led 
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more  gradually  for  fome  time  by  the  contemplation  of  exprefs 
examples. 

If  fome  men  render  themfelves  confpicuous  by  the  quicknefs 
with  which  they  feize  on  original  principles,  others  are  feen  no 
lefs  brilliant  and  wonderful  by  carrying  to  high  perfe6lion  the 
principles  which  have  flowed  from  ftudies  that  were  not  their 
own.  In  the  latter  defcription  Raphael  fl;ands  mofl  eminently 
diftinguilhed.  The  fame  of  Michael  Angelo  by  no  means 
eclipfes  the  elevation  of  that  ftyle,  which  refulted  from  Raphael's 
deliberate  inveftigation  of  the  finer  fpirit  of  art,  and  which  has 
become  to  the  modern  world  a  ftandard  everlaft;ingly  true,  never 
furpafl'ed  by  thofe  of  his  own  time,  and  never  to  be  furpaffed  or 
rivaled  by  others. 

But  in  that  renown  of  ftyle,  as  in  other  refpeds,  the  difference 
between  him  and  Michael  Angelo  was  great.  While  both  were 
animated  with  thofe  enlarged  views  of  their  profeffion,  which  do 
not  terminate  in  the  entertainment  of  the  eye,  but  are  extended 
to  the  difplay  of  charafter,  and  to  that  fuperior  expreffion  which 
renders  their  art  a  philofophic  addrefs  to  the  mind  ;  the  gran- 
deur which  they  reached  was  different  in  each.  In  Michael 
Angelo  it  partook  of  the  fevere  and  terrible ;  in  Raphael  it  was 
mild  and  gracious.  We  know  not  that  in  either  it  may  properly 
be  pronounced  to  have  reached  the  fublime,  unlefs  in  a  part  only 
of  the  works  of  the  former  in  the  Capella  Siftina :  that  fublime 
feems  to  have  refted  with  the  Greeks  in  the  difplay  of  their 
divinities ;  yet  both  the  moderns  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking 
approached  near  to  that  ftyle  in  their  conception  and  invention, 
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although  but  rarely  in  their  forms ;  and  the  mode  of  execution 
in  Raphael  was  well  fuited  to  it's  exprefTion. 

Notwithflanding  any  of  thofe  circumftances,  it  will  not  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  laft  artifl;  did  not  reach  the  fublime  of  the  anci- 
ents, even  when  he  treated  their  deities  in  the  hillory  of  Pfyche, 
if  we  refleft  that  he  had  neither  the  afliftance  of  the  fineft  Greek 
ftatues,  nor  the  impulfe  of  that  theology  by  whofe  fpirit  the 
Greeks  were  wound  up  to  the  highefl  veneration  of  their  deified 
chara6lers.  The  walk,  which  appears  to  be  mofl  appropriate  to 
his  talents,  was  that  of  philofophers,  apoflles,  and  prophets, 
which  fill  the  mofl;  venerable  fl^ations  among  mortals,  and  call 
forth  whatever  the  profoundefl;  contemplation  of  man  can  bring 
to  fuflain  the  fubjefts  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Thofe  fub- 
je6ls,  dignified  in  themfelves,  muft  be  met  by  a  correfpondent 
dignity  in  the  ftyle  which  embraces  them.  And  to  that  ftyle  Ra- 
phael was  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
— a  great  age,  replete  with  charaders  ftudious  of  learning  and 
philofophy  then  fpreading  in  the  world,  and  therefore  fond  of 
the  inftruftion  conveyed  by  the  arts,  fond  of  thofe  more  pro- 
found compofitions,  which  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  fuperior 
chara6ler,  and  made  fome  ftudy  neceflary  to  develope  their 
beauties.  The  prevalence  of  fo  refined  a  tafl;e  could  never  have 
found  a  pencil  more  fuited  and  equal  to  gratify  it  than  that  of 
Raphael,  who  led  the  reflefting  mind  through  every  part  of  his 
great  compofitions,  and  did  not  leave  it's  reflexions  merely  to 
feed  on  what  his  pencil  had  fet  before  them,  but  carried  them 
back  by  an  artful  infinuation  in  every  figure  to  what  had  pre- 
ceded, as  well  as  forward  to  whgit  might  be  conceived  to  follow 
the  immediate  aftion.     This  rare  and  mafterly  addrefs  to  the 
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mind,  this  refined  philofophy  of  art,  in  whicli  never  man  went 
beyond  him,  and  beyond  which  an  interefting  inftru61ion  can- 
not go,  will  be  found  mofl  happily  diflinguiflied  in  his  divine 
compofitions.  The  determinate  aftion  never  appears  conclufive, 
but  rather  jufl  beginning,  which  gives  fuch  a  fpirit  to  the  whole, 
that  every  thing  feems  to  be  in  motion.  And  that  animation, 
running  through  every  part  of  his  works,  is  further  fecured  by 
his  nice  and  judicious  ufe  of  contrail  in  the  motion  of  his 
figures,  and  in  their  different  parts,  and  in  every  variety  of 
direftion  ;  while  the  beauty  of  his  compofition  is  maintained 
by  the  fcientific  form  of  his  groups,  by  a  proper  equilibrium 
given  to  the  whole,  and  by  a  wife  reftraint  in  the  number  of 
figures,  fo  that  none  may  be  fupcrfluous  or  idle.  If  their  atti- 
tudes frequently  indicate  repofe,  it  was  in  concord  with  the 
intention,  and  to  illuftrate  the  fentiment  alluded  to  in  the 
figure. 

This  unity  of  intention  conftitutes  the  glory  of  Raphael's  in- 
vention, reconciled  in  the  utmofl  harmony  with  his  compofition. 
His  invention  is  never  fuch  as  is  feen  in  many  who  have  come 
after  him,  and  who  have  prided  themfelves  on  that  faculty  ; 
it  is  not  merely  the  invention  of  a  fine  thought,  which  in  no 
degree  conne61s  with  the  fubjeft  ;  but  it  is  the  invention  which 
fhews  a  continued  idea  in  the  artift,  and  keeps  up  one  continued 
idea  in  the  beholder,  from  the  firft  outfet  of  the  work  to  the  lafl 
ftroke  of  the  pencil.  It  is  thus  thai  invention  and  compofition 
Iliould  ever  go  hand  in  hand,  and  afford  a  mutual  fupport  to 
each  other,  as  they  do  in  the  works  of  that  great  maficr.  For 
as  compofition  is  the  happy  afiemblage  of  thofe  objefts  which 
are  the  refult  of  invention,  that  fl-iilful  ordinance  of  every  part. 
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which  while  it  raifes  variety,  and  even  contrafl,  yet  maintains  a 
due  keeping  of  the  whole  in  a  correft  harmony  of  idea  ;  fo  the 
invention,  which  is  not  harmonized  and  cemented  to  ftrengthen 
the  fpecial  intent  of  the  fubjeft,  and  which  does  not  make  every 
figure  and  every  atlion  in  the  piece  lead  on  by  it's  own  particular 
impreflion  to  the  full  effeft  of  the  whole,  is  impertinent  and 
difpleafing. 

It  grew  from  the  fame  talent  of  a  mofl:  chafte  and  correcl  in- 
-"rentioh,  that  all  the  chara61ers  of  Raphael  were  given  in  perfefl 
truth.  We  fpeak  not  here  merely  of  his  truth  in  defign,  which  was 
neverthelefs  executed  in  the  precifion  and  fpirit  of  the  ancients, 
wiving  force  to  all  the  effcntial  parts  of  the  figure,  on  which  the 
charafter  more  immediately  depends,  and  touching  more  gently 
the  infignificant  and  fuperfluous  ones.     What  we  now  advert  to 
is  that  precious  talent,  more  intimately  connefied  with  invention, 
which  exhibited  all  his  perfonages  in  fuch  precife  truth  of  figure, 
and  countenance,  and  attitude,  that  they  feem  both  in  foul  and 
body  to  be  the  very  charafters  intended  for  their  fituations,  and 
naturally  to  a6l  the  part  allotted  to  them  by  the  artift.     In  this 
refpeft  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  if  he  fell  fiiort 
of  them  in  certain  exquifite  forms.     Thofe  perfeft  mafters  in  art 
could  not  have  fucceeded  better  than  Raphael  has  done  in  all 
the  general  variety  of  his  charafters.     And  the  carefulnefs,  with 
which  they  attended  to  that  truth  of  charafter,  is  wonderful. 
Attached  as  they  were  to  the  beauty  of  forms,  that  attachment  was 
loft,  and  forgotten  when  the  character  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be 
confulted.     They  beftowed  it  in  it's  due  meafure  on  the  Gladi- 
ator in  the   Borghefe,  whofe  habits   of  exercife   were  fuch  as 
naturally  contributed  to  a  perfe6tioi>  of  form  ;  but  they  btfftowed 
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it  not  on  the  Arrotino  or  Knife-whetter  in  the  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence, to  whom  an  inferior,  a  coarfer,  and  a  worfe  proportioned 
fhape  was  more  fuitable. 

So  in  the  Spafimo  di  Sicilia  of  Raphael,  now  in  the   royal 
palace  at  Madrid,  the  executioners  attending  upon  Jefus^Chrift  in 
his  paflage  to  Calvary,  when  he  faints  under  the  weight  of  his 
crofs,  and  particularly  the  man  who  rudely  pulls  him  by  a  rope 
round  his  waift,  compelling  him  to  rife,  and  eager  to  o-et  on  to 
the  place  of  execution,  are  given  in  a  coarfenefs  of  form  becom- 
ing their   vulgar  and  brutal  charafters,   and  yet  varying  from 
each  other  in  thofe  degrees  of  coarfenefs  and  vulgarity  in  frame, 
which  are  fuited  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degrees  of  unfeeling  bru- 
tality confpicuous  in  their  minds  and  aflions.     Raphael  was  too 
chafte  and  corred  in  his  judgment  to  treat  thofe  ordinary  cha- 
racters beyond  the  truth  which  was  due  to  them ;  he  was  too  wife 
to  give  them  any  advantage  beyond  the  different  fhades  of  bru- 
tality with  which  they  were  marked;  and  he  was  too  great  a  maf- 
ter  of  compofition  to  let  them  diminifh  the  attention    which 
ought  to   be   engaged    by  the   very  beautiful    form  acid   mofl 
expreffive  countenance  of  Chrifl  himfelf. 

Domenichino  might  have  profited  better  by  Raphael's  great 
fuccefs  in  the  truth  of  charafter,  when  he  undertook  his  famous 
picture  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  within  the  church  of  St. 
Gregory  at  Rome.  There  the  figure  of  the  executioner,  who  is 
giving  ftripes  to  the  faint,  is  far  more  admired  by  all  than  the  faint 
himfelf,  who  as  the  hero  of  the  piece  fhould  be  it's  principal  objeft. 
And  perhaps  the  fame  error  has  been  run  into  by  mofl  of  tlic 
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great  painters  who  have  flourifhed  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century. 

If  Raphael  was  fo  perfect  in  the  truth  of  charafter,  it  was  on 
the  foundation  of  nature  that  thofe  charafters  were  raifed,  efpe- 
cialJy  in  his  later  works,  when  he  came  to  fee  clearly  how  far  he 
might  proceed  with  the  antiques,  and  where  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  painter  to  quit  the  fpirit  or  the  rules  of  fculpture,  that  he 
might  not  lofe  the  fpirit  of  nature.  The  fimplicity  of  nature 
was  therefore  his  great  guide,  at  the  fame  time  that  every  thing 
was  grand  and  elevated.  His  thoughts  were  all  fimple  and  na- 
tural, while  they  were  moft  exalted.  All  the  variety  feen  in  his 
figures,  and  efpecially  in  the  air  of  his  heads,  was  tb.e  variety  of 
nature,  the  fource  of  boundlefs  diverfity.  His  attitudes,  in  which 
he  was  always  equally  happy,  were  not  more  fine  and  noble  than 
moft  naturally  exprefiTive,  and  contrafted  without  affeftation. 
AH  his  expreftions  were  juft  and  eafy,  while  they  were  moft  ele- 
vated and  affefting;  if  they  were  moderate,  it  was  without  cold- 
nefs,  and  if  they  were  ftrong,  it  was  without  exaggeration. 

To  this  fimplicity  and  truth  of  nature,  fo  happily  preferved 
amidft  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  antique,  Raphael  added 
another  talent  which  had  been  unknown  from  the  days  of  Apel- 
les.  Whether  it  firft  appeared  in  his  hands  among  moderns,  or 
whether  it  had  been  pofteftisd  by  Correggio  before  he  had  feen 
Raphael's  works  at  Rome,  is  not  very  material.  It  is  enough 
that  the  power  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  was  the  juft  claim  of 
Raphael,  although  it  was  alfojuftly  claimed  by  Coreggio,  It  was 
that  confummate  grace,  which  perhaps  may  be  better  conceived 
than  explicitly  defined  and  defcribed.     We  know  not  how  to  call 
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it  by  the  name  of  a  perfeftion,  neither  is  it  rightly  termed  beauty, 
but  it  is  an  excellence  which  fets  off  every  thing,  it  afTiIls  what  is 
beautiful,  and  it  makes  more  pleafing  that  which  is  perfeft.  Beau- 
ty is  itfelf  an  idea  of  perfection,  and  fo  grace  is  an  idea  of  both; 
it  is  the  precious  talent  of  placing  agreeably  and  engagingly 
before  us  beautiful  and  fine  objefts,  fo  that  they  (hall  captivate 
every  mind,  whether  enlightened  in  art  or  not.  It  is  in  painting 
what  beneficence  is  in  life,  it  makes  every  amiable  charafter  more 
lovely  and  engaging,  and  it  covers  a  multitude  of  failings.  So 
it  appeared  under  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  fetting  off  to  greater 
advantage  whatever  perfeftions  he  poneffed,  and  covering  from 
keen  obfervation  thofe  parts,  whatever  they  were,  in  which  he 
might  lefs  excell.  It  was  that  grace,  without  which  every  com- 
petitor, how  diftinguiflied  foever  in  other  refpefts,  was  kept  at  a 
diftance  from  him.  Had  Fra  Bafliano  been  polfefled  of  it,  per- 
haps he  might  have  become  a  more  formidable  competitor,  with 
the  power  of  colouring  acquired  from  Georgione,  in  addition  to 
the  grandeur  of  defign  intenfely  ftudied  under  the  \ery  en- 
couraging aufpices  of  Michael  Angelo  himfelf. 

As  Raphael  refembled  Apelles  in  the  gift  of  confummate 
grace,  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  latter  by  the  univerfal 
fuffrage  of  antiquity,  fo  that  confummate  grace  was  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  modern  art  in  the  days  of  the  former,  as  it  had  been 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  ancient  art  in  the  age  of  the  illuftri- 
ous  Grecian.  If  Raphael,  as  well  as  Apelles,  did  not  comprize  in 
his  own  pencil  all  the  improvements  of  his  predeceffors  and  con- 
temporaries, yet  it  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  been  the  fortune  of 
both  thofe  artifts  to  give  the  finifhing  touch  to  painting  in  each 
of  their  days. 
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To  look  with  a  fcrupulous  eye  on  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  pencil  of  Raphael  might  not  comprize  thofe  improvements, 
is  not  the  way  in  which  individual  grcatnefs  ought  ever  to  be 
viewed,  as  it  carries  the  abfurdity  of  expefting  univerfal  perfec- 
tion in  one  charafter.  In  whatever  refpefts  he  might  fall  fliort 
of  ancients  or  moderns,  certainly  the  aggregate  of  his  talents 
was  too  great  to  fufPer  any  difparaging  comparifons.  With  ref- 
pe6l  to  the  ancients,  let  it  be  fuppofcd  that  their  collocation  and 
aftion  of  the  mufcles  was  more  fcientific,  exaft,  and  delicate 
than  his ;  yet  who  fhall  charge  him  with  a  want  of  knowledge 
in  that  circumftance  ?  They  who  fliall  go  beyond  him  in  that 
point  of  art  mufl  indeed  have  ftudied  profoundly  that  curious 
Icience,  and  it's  reference  to  painting.  But  unqueflionably  the 
afiertion  of  Pouffm  can  never  be  juftified  on  this  ground,  that 
"  Raphael  was  an  afs  compared  with  the  ancients,  although  he 
"  was  an  angel  compared  with  the  moderns".  With  refpe6l  to 
thofe  moderns,  others  may  have  fpoken  in  a  different  language 
It  has  been  faid,  that  his  figures  were  not  grouped  by  lights  and 
fhadows.  And  if  that  obfervation  were  always  true,  yet  they 
are  fo  ingenioufly  grouped  by  their  aftions,  that  every  effeft  is 
obtained  in  the  pleafure  with  which  they  are  beheld. 

The  refemblance,  which  we  have  mentioned  between  Apelles 
and  Raphael  in  one  talent  of  their  art,  may  be  carried  into  vari- 
ous other  circumflances,  which  will  at  leafl  afford  gratification 
to  the  curious,  if  they  do  not  afford  any  further  ground  on  which 
we  may  reafon.  Never  were  two  characters  born  in  diflant  ages 
and  countries  with  a  more  flriking  fimilarity  of  talents  in  the 
fame  profeffion,  and  in  flages  of  that  profefTion  more  flrongly 
alike  under  each,  than  thofe  two  artifts.     Both  of  them  came 
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forward,  when  the  arts  had  been  brought  by  fucceflive  ftages  to 
confiderable  celebrity  in  their  refpective  countries,  and  after 
periods  of  progrefs  pretty  nearly  equal  on  both  fides.  If  in 
Greece  it  had  employed  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  conduft 
the  pencil  from  it's  firft  attempts  to  it's  powers  under  Apelles  ; 
it  took  up  as  nearly  as  poflible  the  fame  length  of  time  in  the 
modern  world  from  it's  revival  in  Florence  to  the  age  of  Raphael. 
Or  if,  in  another  view,  from  it's  more  advantageous  appearance 
in  Panaenus,  and  under  it's  firfl  regular  patronage  by  Pericles, 
it  reached  Apelles  in  fomething  lefs  than  a  century  and  a  half; 
may  we  not  reckon  with  much  exaftnefs  the  fame  period  in  it's 
progrefs  to  Raphael  from  the  firfl:  academy  at  Florence,  and  it's 
firfl:  accefs  to  the  prote6lion  of  the  Medici  ? 

In  that  progrefs  it  had  rifen  by  degrees,  both  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  to  various  improvements,  which  were  differently  poflefled 
by  different  maflers.  It  had  been  enlarged,  enlightened,  and 
liberalized  in  both  countries  by  the  elements  of  learning  and 
fcience  infufed  into  it's  Rudies  ;  in  Greece  by  Pamphilus,  the 
immediate  matter  of  Apelles,  in  Italy  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
W'hofe  works  became,  in  fa£l,  a  mafler  to  Raphael. 

Of  thofe  various  profeffional  talents  Apelles  might  poffefs 
fome  lefs  eminently  than  they  appeared  in  others  :  he  himfelf 
acknowledged  his  inferiority  to  Amphion  in  ordonnance,  and  to 
Afclcpiodorus  in  proportions.  And  neither  did  truth  forbid  the 
like  acknowledgement  to  have  been  made  by  Raphael,  nor  was 
his  modefly  backward  to  make  it,  in  fome  points,  and  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  one  or  two  artifts  who  were  then  running  along  with 
him  in  the  career  of  fame. 
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But  if  others  were  greater  in  individual  points  of  the  art,  it 
was  the  fingular  characler  of  both  Apelles  and  Raphael,  that 
their  general  and  almod  univerfal  greatnefs  was  beyond  every 
poffible  pretenfion  of  others*.  By  that  general  greatnefs  the 
compofitions  of  the  former  attained  the  power  of  opening  ideas 
beyond  not  only  what  was  vifible  on  the  canvas,  but  what 
might  be  confidered  as  paintablef,  if  that  expreffion  may  be 
ufed.  And  it  has  been  already  remarked,  how  pregnant  with 
that  extraordinary  talent  were  the  compofitions  of  the  latter. 
From  that  general  greatnefs  flowed  the  fupreme  grace,  which 
was  conceived  to  have  been  vouchfafed  by  heaven  to  the  Gre- 
cian mailer :  and  what  elfe  was  that  fam^  grace,  fo  new  to  the 
experience  of  the  modern  world,  but  the  gift  of  heaven  to  the 
illuftrious  Italian  ? 

Thus  were  their  chara6lers  and  fame  very  flrongly  correfpond- 
ent  in  their  lives.  And  the  fimilarity  of  circumftances,  which 
had  led  to  that  character  and  fame  in  each,  did  not  ceafe  on 
their  death  to  follow  the  charafter  and  fortune  of  their  art  in 
their  refpe6live  countries.  It  has  been  fliewn  already  that,  after 
Apelles,  the  painters  of  Greece  hardly  made  any  progrefs  in  art 
which  could  be  fpoken  of  as  new  and  original ;  although  many 
arofe  who  were  eminent  in  various  ways,  yet  they  fhone  but 
with  borrowed  luflre  ;  if  we  go  to  the  lateft  period  of  time,  before 
we  can  be  allowed  by  all  to  fpeak  of  a  minor-age,  we  cannot  go 
lower  than  Euphranor,  who  was  forty  years  later  than  Apelles, 
and  yet  he  was  by  no  means  original  in  the  grandeur  of  flyle 
and  fymmetry  for  which  he  was  diflinguiflied.     In  like  manner 

•  Felib.  V.  I.  p.  215,  216.  t  Pliny,  lib.  35.  c.  10. 
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a  kind  of  paufe  took  place  in  the  profeffion  of  art,  after  Raphael, 
as  if  fhe  had  been  weary  of  her  own  prodigious  growth,  and  could 
go  on  no  longer  to  maintain  it's  vigour.  At  the  diftance  of  half 
a  century  after  him,  the  Carachi  indeed  appeared  ;  but  eminent 
as  they  were,  they  were  minors  in  charafter  to  him*;  for  while 
they  fought  his  defign,  which  in  fa6l  they  attained  only  in  outline, 
and  not  in  it's  refined  and  deeper  fpirit,  they  did  not  reach  his 
nature,  and  they  loil  their  own  colouring.  Where  fhall  we  find 
an  artift  in  a  fubfequent  period,  who  flood  on  the  fame  ground 
with  Raphael?  Was  it  Domenichino?  Was  it  Rubens.'' 

If  Raphael  was  fo  unequally  followed  by  thofe  who  came  after 
him,  the  adverfe  circumftances  of  public  affairs,  which  fucceeded 
at  Rome  foon  after  his  death,  did  not  mend  the  fituation  of  the 
arts.  In  A.  D.  1527,  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  befieged  it  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  army. 
The  conflernation,  with  which  all  ingenious  men  were  over- 
whelmed, was  hardly  lefs  fevere  than  the  deftruftion  brought  on 
the  works  of  ingenuity.  It  is  faid,  that  greater  deftruftion  had 
not  been  committed  there  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals +.  We 
may  fuppofe  indeed  that  the  German  part  of  the  army,  who 
were  moftly  Lutherans,  and  bitter  againfl  Rome,  would  be  little 
inclined  to  fpare  whatever  had  afBnrty  to  the  Romifh  religion. 
All  the  artifts  appear  to  have  fled,  except  the  calm  Parmegiano  J, 
who  was  furprized  by  the  foldiers,  like  Protogenes  at  Rhodes, 
with  the  pencil  in  his  hand — themfelves  more  thunder-ftruck 
than  he  by  the  event.     Even  Italy  could  hardly  afford  thofe 

*  Fellb.  V.  3.  p.  265,  281,  283,  284,  *  t  Guicciard.  lib.  i8. 

Memoires  du  Bellay,  lib.  7.  J  Felib.  V.  2.  p.  115. 
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artifts  a  better  afylum  than  Rome:  Florence  however  had  then 
pr  very  foon  afterwards  no  afylum  for  them,  as  we  have  feen: 
they  could  only  hope  to  gain  one  in  France,  or  Germany,  or 
England.  A  plague  too  raged  at  the  fame  moment  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  it,  which  depreffed 
every  thing,  and  covered  with  defpair  thofe  whom  it  did  not  deftroy. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Clement  VII.  to  fee  thofe  public  misfortunes, 
and  alfo  the  better  days  which  followed  them.  Happily  for  the 
arts,  he  fucceeded  to  the  pontificate  in  twenty  months  after  it 
had  been  conferred  on  Adrian  VI.  whofe  reign,  fhort  as  it  was, 
faw  almofl  every  artifl  flarved  * ;  and  had  it  continued  much 
longer,  it  would  probably  have  been  as  fatal  to  works  of  tafle 
and  ingenuity  as  any  event  which  had  ever  befallen  themt. 
"When  they  had  recovered  themfelves  under  Clement  VII.  and 
were  again  placed  in  tranquility,  it  will  be  a  proper  moment  to 
take  a  view  of  the  difciples  of  Raphael,  who  then  went  on  with 
thofe  defigns  of  their  mailer,  which  they  had  been  employed  to 
finilh,  or  with  others  of  their  own. 

At  the  head  of  thofe  difciples  flood  Julio  Romano,  who  was 
generally  confidered  as  the  firfl  painter  in  Rome  after  the  death 
of  Raphael  J,  notwithl^anding  the  pretenfions  of  Fra  Bafliano, 
who  difputed  precedence  with  him,  and  perhaps  had  it  among 
his  own  party ;  but  how  vainly,  was  manifefled  when  he  had  not 
Michael  Angelo  at  his  fide||.  The  point  of  charafter,  by  which 
the  pencil  of  Julio  Romano  is  diflinguifhed,  was  that  of  great 

•  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  330.  *      t  Ibid.  p.  320,  321.     Felib.  V.  2.  p.  I43- 

%  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  333.     Fclib.  V.  2.  p.  180.         |  Felib.  V.  2.  p.  205—213- 
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fire  combined  with  a  ftrong  poetic  vein.  But  the  efFefts  of  that 
charafter  were  differently  feen  in  two  different  periods,  and 
therefore  in  thofe  different  periods  mull  be  viewed. 

While  his  mafler  was  living,  or  while  he  himfelf  was  engaged, 
after  Raphael's  death,  in  compleating  the  defigns  which  that 
artill  had  left  unfinifhed,  his  pencil,  though  connected  with  his 
fire  of  conftitution,  was  all  chafte  and  gracious  like  that  of  Ra- 
phael. The  matter  was  confpicuous  in  the  difciple.  That  fire 
was  fo  foft,  and  that  vein  of  poetic  fancy  was  fo  graceful,  that  it 
might  have  been  doubted  in  fome  inftances,  whether  the  hand 
of  Raphael,  or  that  of  Julio,  had  been  employed.  But  when 
the  natural  bent  of  his  own  mind  was  left  free  to  it's  own  indul- 
gence, it  took  wing  at  once:  like  a  river,  which  had  long  been 
reftrained  in  it's  courfe,  and  at  laft  had  broken  a  paffage  for  itfelf, 
it  loft  it's  wonted  evennefs  of  flow,  it  became  violent  and  rapid, 
it  conveyed  to  his  pencil  a  more  abrupt  ftrength,  and  an  anima- 
tion more  fevere.  Perhaps  he  was  then  more  expreffive,  but  he 
was  more  extraordinary  and  lefs  natural  than  either  Raphael,  or 
himfelf  in  Raphael's  days.  The  fa6l  is,  he  was  fo  engroffed  by 
his  poetic  fire,  that  in  order  to  follow  it's  conceptions  at  an  equal 
pace,  he  was  contented  with  a  plan  of  defign  which  was  rapid, 
and  if  it  was  not  bufied  about  the  graces,  it  gave  the  full  ex- 
preffion  which  he  wanted.  Such,  at  leaft,  were  his  defigns.  In 
his  finilhed  paintings,  indeed,  that  fire  appeared  fomewhat  foftcn- 
ed  by  the  progrefs  of  their  execution,  and  by  the  leifure  with 
which  his  judgment  was  enabled  to  contemplate  what  he  had 
defigned*.     Vafari  has  confidered  this  circumllance  as  deciding 

*  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  331.     Fclib.  V.  2.  p.  14S,  198. 
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the  fuperiority  of  Julio's  defigns,  and  Feliblen  confiders  it  as  ad- 
vantageous to  his  finifiied  pieces. 

In  this  view  of  his  talents,  they  were  certainly  very  congenial 
with  thofe  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  one  might  have  thought  that 
he  had  come  from  the  fchool  of  that  mafter.  In  none  of  thofe; 
who  aiflually  did  come  from  that  fchool,  was  the  fire  of  poetic 
fpirit  and  grandeur  of  conception,  which  diftinguifhed  that  great 
mafter,  more  highly  and  conftitutionally  difplayed.  So  far  as 
Michael  Angelo  had  drawn  from  the  antiques,  Julio  Romano 
had  alfo  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  fources,  which  were  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  ftyle,  and  in  the  profound  learning  with  which 
his  works  were  enriched.  At  the  fame  time,  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  conceptions  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  come  from 
the  fchool  of  Raphael. 

The  falutary  influences  of  that  fchool  were  abundantly  mani- 
fefted  in  all  his  compofitions.  Whatever  came  from  his  pencil 
came  from  the  hand  of  a  philofopher,  and  was  formed  on  the 
principle  of  a  philofophic  addrefs  to  the  mind.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  fubjefts,  and  in  the  ftyle  of  his  figures,  there  was  a 
grandeur  which  well  became  the  difciple  of  Raphael.  Every 
thing  was  feen  in  it's  proper  place;  every  character  became  the 
part  allotted  to  it ;  and  there  was  no  confufion  in  the  whole,  nor 
annoyance  in  any  portion ;  the  figures  were  never  fo  numerous 
as -to  create  embarraffment,  nor  fo  few  as  to  leave  a  void  which 
might  indicate  a  poverty  of  invention.  In  the  exercife  of  that 
invention,  after  the  example  of  his  great  mafter,  every  objeft 
and  every  aftion  was  chaftely  referable  to  an  unity  of  intention, 
which  was  no  lefs  maintained  where  divers  adions  formed  fepar- 
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ate  pictures  growing  out  of  one  and  the  fame  fubje6l,  than  in  a 
fingle  compofition.  His  works  at  Mantua,  where  he  was  more 
free  to  follow  the  fcope  of  his  own  genius,  and  particularly  his 
fall  of  the  giants,  and  hiftory  of  Pfyche,  will  abundantly  vindi- 
cate thefe  obfervations  *. 

Neverthelefs   that  great  difciple  mufl  not   be   confidered  as 
equal  to  the  man  under  whom  he  had  been  formed.     If  his 
peculiar  fire  fhould  be  thought  a  fuperior  vein  of  talent  t,  yet  in 
other  refpe6b  he  mull  not  be  ranked  with  Raphael ;  not  merely 
becaufe  in  his  general  powers  he  came  after  that  great  mafler, 
and  derived  them  in  fa<5l   from  his  example,   but  becaufe  he 
wanted  that  fupreme  grace  which  his  mafler  poffefled,  and  alfo 
that  fimplicity  of  nature,  fo  beautiful  in  all  the  works  of  Ra^ 
phael,  which  Julio  had  overlooked  by  purfuing  too  impetuoufly 
the  fire  of  his  nature,  and  too  implicitly  the  fludy  of  the  ancient 
bafs -reliefs.     In  that  fl;udy  his  mailer  had  (hewn  him  a  better 
leffon,  at  leafl  after  the  praftice  of  fome  years,  by  flopping  where 
he  ought,  by  taking  as  much  as  gave  fpirit,  and  elegance,  and 
dignity  to  the  pencil,  and  leaving,  the  reft  to  the  fculptor,  re- 
membering, that  nature  was  a  fchool  never  to  be  forfaken  by  his 
own  art  for  many  of  it's  important  attributes,  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  fculpture. 

If  the  colouring  of  Raphael  was  not  one  of  his  beft  talents,  that 
of  Julio  Romano  was  one  of  his  worfl,  and  efpecially  as  he  grew 
older.     The  latter  has  given  no  proofs  of  his  underflanduig  the 

*  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  335 — 337.     Felib.  V.  2-  p.  196,  197; 
t  Ibid.  V.  I.  p.  254. 
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claro  obfcuro,  which  the  former  did  certainly  ffudy  with  more 
attention  in  his  later  works,  and  left  fome  examples  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  colours,  in  his  pi6lure  of  St.  John  and  in  fome  portraits, 
which  were  worthy  of  admiration.  The  drapery  of  the  mafter, 
which  mufl;  ever  be  connecled  with  the  grandeur  of  figures,  was 
after  fome  of  his  firfl  eflays  extremely  fine  in  it's  difpofition :  that 
of  the  difciple  mufl  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  In  the  airs  of  his 
heads  the  latter  was  extremely  negligent,  and  he  never  fought  to 
get  out  of  famenefs,  the  confequence  of  being  attached  to  the  an- 
cient bafs-reliefs ;  thofe  of  the  former  were  noble  and  infinitely 
varied,  in  confequence  of  his  having  attentively  ftudied  the 
truth  and  diverfity  only  to  be  found  in  nature.  In  fhort,  with 
all  the  greatnefs  of  talent  in  Julio  Romano,  this  general  difcri- 
mination  may  be  drawn  between  him  and  Raphael,  that  the 
latter  rofe  with  years  and  experience  into  more  univerfal  powers, 
while  the  former  as  he  grew  older  became  more  confined  in  his 
execution. 

Polidore,  another  of  Raphael's  difciples,  was  not  confidered 
to  ftand  on  equal  ground  with  Julio  Romano,  mofl  probably 
becaufe  the  towering  fpirit  of  Julio's  poetic  fire  contributed  not 
only  to  cover  his  own  defefts,  but  to  obfcure  the  advantages  of 
others.  And  yet  there  was  in  many  refpe6ls  a  great  refemblance 
between  them,  arifing  from  fources  very  fimilar,  though  not 
altogether  the  fame.  The  genius  of  Polidore  was  warmed  by 
flrong  and  animated  conceptions,  if  not  by  poetic  fire,  and  his 
ftyle  of  defign  was  formed  on  the  clofefl:  ftudy  of  antique  works. 
That  defign  was  therefore  gieat  and  fevere  in  both,  in  both  it 
was  new  and  extraordinary  in  it's  expreflion.  So  it  appeared 
in  Polidore,  notwithflanding  it  was  more  chaftened  in  him  than 
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in  Julio  by  the  ftudy  of  nature,  which  he  never  neg]e(?t:ed.  The 
prevalence  of  the  antiques  was  neverthclefs  great,  and  gave  him 
not  only  a  predilection  for  thofe  fubjefts  which  are  mod  remark* 
able  in  ancient  bafs-reliefs,  fuch  as  battles,  facrifices,  vafes,  tro- 
phies, and  other  ornaments,  but  a  habit  of  painting  in  -the 
manner  of  bafs-relief  from  his  own  invention. 

In  other  refpsfts  he  certainly  pofiTefled  advantages  which  were 
not  feen  in  Julio  Romano.  The  airs  of  his  heads  were  all  noble 
and  expreflive,  and  finely  varied ;  his  draperies  were  grand  and 
well  difpofed ;  and  all  his  attitudes  were  eafy  and  well  chofen. 
But  he  was  almofl:  the  firfl  painter  of  the  Roman  fchool,  who 
faw  the  neceffity  of  the  claro  obfcuro  in  his  art,  and  cultivated 
it  as  a  principle.  The  great  mafles  of  lights  and  fhadows  in 
his  paintings  (hew  how  important  he  confidered  that  repofe, 
which  they  afford  to  the  eyes  of  beholders,  and  that  effcft  which 
they  give  to  the  whole.  In  the  decorations  in  frefco,  which  he 
was  fond  of  painting  on  the  fronts  of  buildings,  his  objefts  were 
grouped  fo  artfully,  and  fo  well  affifted  by  the  lights  and  iha- 
dows  which  he  obtained  from  two  colours,  or  in  fa6l  from  one, 
the  better  to  imitate  the  ancient  bafs-reliefs,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful.  The  way  in  which  he  produced  thofe  lights 
and  fliadows  was  very  fimple,  and  yet  very  effe6lual.  Nothing 
can  efiecl  a  greater  deception  of  nature,  and  of  courfe  a  greater 
relief,  or  what  may  be  called,  if  corre6lly  drawn,  a  true  fac  fimilc 
of  any  objeft,  than  either  white  upon  a  black  ground,  or  dark 
local  colours  upon  a  ground  that  is  white.  In  thofe  imitations 
of  bafs-reliefs,  with  which  Polidore  filled  the  frizes  and  other 
parts  of  his  frontifpieces,  he  laid  a  coat  of  white  paint  upon  a 
coat  of  black,  and  then  taking  off  the  uppermoft  co^t  with  an 
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iron  bodkin  as  he  drew  the  fliape  of  the  obje6l,  the  black  which 
became  apparent  ferved  as  a  ftrong  fhadow  to  the  figure,  where- 
ever  it  was  wanted. 

So  he  employed  himfelf,  moft  agreeably  to  his  own  mind, 
after  Raphael  was  dead.  In  fo  doing  he  abandoned  the  field  of 
competition  for  his  mailer's  fame,  if  in  the  beft  fcope  of  his  art 
that  fame  could  have  become  the  portion  of  him,  whofe  pencil, 
although  it  were  more  natural  and  better  regulated  in  many 
refpefts  than  Julio  Romano's,  yet  equally  wanted  thofe  refined 
graces  which  had  made  Raphael  immortal. 

Among  the  difciples  of  that  great  man,  Pierino  del  Vaga  had 
a  confiderable  name.  In  his  compofitions  there  was  fomething 
of  every  thing  valuable  in  his  profeflion,  and  above  all  others  a 
moft  ftriking  prefervation  of  the  charafter  of  Raphael's  defign, 
which  was  never  loft  in  his  lateft  pieces.  But  if  thofe  difciples 
whom  we  have  mentioned  wanted  the  graces  of  that  mafter, 
Pierino  was  equally  deficient  in  the  profound  philofophy  of  his 
fpirit.  TlTat  refined  interior  of  his  chara6lers  this  difciple  never 
reached.  It  was  only  the  outline  and  external  character  which 
he  had  caught,  and  caught  indeed  with  fuccefs.  The  mind  of 
Raphael  was  not  there.  In  that  refpeft,  Pierino  only  failed 
where  other  celebrated  names  failed  after  him.  If  we  except 
that  circumftance,  his  talents  in  defign,  and  particularly  of  the 
human  figure,  were  of  the  firft  rate*;  and  thofe  fubje6ls  of 
grandeur  from  the  old  and  new  Teftament,  which  were  execu- 
ted by  him  in  the  Vatican,  might  have  come  very  properly  from 

•  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  355. 
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his  own  defign,  if  we  had  not  been  aflTured  that  he  was  at  IcalL, 
allifted  in  thofe  defigns  by  Raphael,  or  rather  that  they  were  wholly 
afforded  him  by  that  mafter*.  Thofe  fubjefts  were  no  puny 
ones,  nor  fit  for  the  difciples  of  every  fchool ;  they  were  "  the 
"  paflage  of  the  river  Jordan" — "  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
"  co" — "  the  battle  in  which  Jofluia  commanded  the  fun  to  fland 
"  ftill" — "  our  Saviour's  nativity,  baptifm,  and  lad  fupper". 

Admitting  that  Pierino  in  any  works  of  his  own  came  ever 
fo  fhort  of  his  illuftrious  mafler  in  the  more  refined  expreffion  of 
his  art,  we  meet  with  few  who  have  rifen  to  the  capacity  of  em- 
bracing fo    much  of  Raphael's  ftyle  by  dint  of  plodding  labour, 
and  from  fo  low  and  unpromifing  a  beginning  as  Pierino  experi- 
enced.    His  charafter,  however,  will  demand  the  firft  place  in 
the  ornamental  and  decorative  parts  of  painting.     No  man  was 
a  greater  mailer  than  he  in  the  invention  which  was  put  to  drefs 
either  pi6lures  or  apartments  with  the  devices  which  moft  natu- 
rally became  and  enriched  them.     In  that  branch  of  his  art  he 
had  no  equal,  unlefs  it  were  Giovanni  de  Udine  f .     Thefe  two 
were  very  ufeful  difciples  to  Raphael,  and  rofe  to  the  firft  repu- 
tation in  that  excellence.     They  (hew  us  neverthelefs  that  fo  far 
as  we  may  look  for  the  fpirit  of  that  mafter  in  them,  it  was  not 
tranfmitted  by  their  pencils  in  thofe  things  which  conftituted  the 
divine  part  of  his  profeffional  charafter.     Whatever  they  or  any 
others  of  his  difciples  had  gathered  from  him  difappeared  with 
thofe  difciples  by  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  left 
a  vacuity  in  the  art  J,  which  was  but  ill  fupplied  by  the  preten- 
ficns  that  next  fucceeded. 

*  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  355.     Felib.  V.  2.  p.  217.  t  Ibid.  p.  243,  7.44. 
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If  novelty  and  boldnefs  in  thofe  pretenfions  were  competent  to 
fill  that  vacuity,  then  was  it  filled  by  two  artifts  who  ftepped  forth, 
new  in  manner,  though  each  was  a  contraft  to  the  other,  and 
equally  bold  to  bear  all  things  down  by  their  own  confidence; 
equal  too  in  maturing  another  evil,  not  eafily  eradicated,  of  con- 
verting the  zeal  of  art  into  a  flame  of  war.  The  perfons  to 
whom  we  allude  were  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  and 
Giofeppe  d'Arpino,  fometimes  called  by  contraftion  Giofeppino. 

This  iafl;  was  a  mannerift,  of  a  moft  fingular  kind,  formed  by 
his  own  capricious  imagination*,  and  independant  of  any  pre- 
cife  ideas  which  had  come  from  any  fchool  of  arts  in  the  world. 
If  he  did  not  abandon  the  rules   of  art,   the  lludy   of  nature, 
and  whatever  was  to  be  learnt  from  the  antiques,  he  fat  very  loofe 
from  their  guidance.     On  the  negleft  of  all  three  he  formed  to 
himfelf  a  manner,  which  may  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  de- 
fcribed,  and  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  probably  calculated  from  the 
duke  eft  defipcre  fo  prevalent  in  human  nature,  from  the  reluft- 
ance  with  which  many,  and  indeed  all  of  fhallower  minds,  will  be 
tied  to  principles  in  all  ages  of  art,  and  from  the  preference 
w^hich  many  even  of  better  abilities  will  have  for  latitude  and  fcope. 
That  he  had  genius,  is  true,  without  which  he  mufl;  have  failed  ;  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  impoflTible  that  a  manner  fo  flrangely  taken 
up  fhould  not  have  been  prompted  at  bottom  by  great  vanity, 
elated  too  much  with  fuccefs,  and  by  that  inftability  of  mind 
which  becomes  difcontented  with  every  thing  by  turns,  but  which 
there  is  very  feldom  temerity  enough  in  a  painter  to  indulge, 
unlefs  popular  favour  fliall  have  put  the  world  at  his  feet.     Such 

•  Fclib.  V.  3.  p.  259,  302. 
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was  in  truth  the  cafe  with  the  artifl  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking*  ; 
and  it  was  a  difgrace  to  the  age  and  the  country,  which  had  fo 
raifed  him  above  himfelf,  and  even  cherifhed  his  extravagance 
of  mind.  It  muft  be  obferved,  neverthelefs,  that  his  earlier 
works  were  not  charged  with  that  capricioufnefs  of  fpirit.  In 
the  old  hall  of  the  Swifs,  where  he  gave  the  firfl  great  effay  of 
his  pencil  by  painting  in  claro  obfcuro  "  Sampfon  carrying 
"  away  the  gates  of  Gaza"  ;  and  even  afterwards  in  the  Capitol, 
where  he  painted  "  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
"  Sabines",  the  bell  piece  that  came  from  his  hands,  there  was 
nothing  of  that  fuperficial  and  degenerated  manner,  into  which 
he  funk  when  he  thought  that  he  flood  higheft. 

Caravaggio  moved  in  a  quite  oppofite  extreme.  He  purfued 
nature  alone,  but  as  much  too  clofely  as  the  other  deviated 
from  her.  It  was  that  purfuit  of  nature,  which,  as  far  as  it  had 
influence,  counterafted  all  that  had  been  fludied  by  the  ancients, 
and  by  the  bell  moderns  before  him.  For  he  took  her  with  all 
her  faults,  and  jull  as  he  found  her+.  He  had  no  notion  but  of 
nature  in  her  commonefl  form.  He  did  not  fo  much  confider 
what  would  make  his  pi6lures  or  his  objects  fine,  as  what  would 
make  his  reprefentatioh  flrong.  His  invention  was  therefore 
neceflarily  poor  ;  his  ideas  of  defign  were  of  the  humbled  kind, 
and  as  defeftive  as  his  notions  of  decorum  in  compofition.  In 
(hort,  he  was  a  matter  of  fa6l  painter,  groveling  in  the  bathos  of 
his  art,  rifing  to  no  fentiment,  emulating  no  ftyle,  and  carelefs 
about  any  other  expreffion  of  charafter  than  was  contained  in 
the  external  figure.     So  poor  and  imbecil  did  his  mind  become 

*  Fclib.  V.  3.  p.  309,  310.  t  Ibid.  p.  259,  302.    V.  4.  p.  193. 
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by  thore  habits  of  praftlee,  and  fo  enflaved  to  the  mere  figure  be- 
fore him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  a  model. 

If  in  thofe  circumftances  he  was  confcious  of  any  defefts,  yet 
he  conceived  that  they  were  abundantly  compenfated  by  a  pe- 
culiar ftrength  and  management  of  colouring,  new  indeed  in  his 
hands,  which  gave  the  truth  of  the  objeft  with  a  mofl  forcible 
effeft.     This  he  accomplifhed  by  a  new  claro  obfcuro  drawn 
from  a  laborious  ftudy  of  flrong  local  colours.     His  lights  were 
all  thrown  in  from  above,  direft  and  full  upon  the  objedl*  :  his 
fliadows  were  deep  and  dark,  encircling  that  obje£l.    Thus  a  won- 
derful relief  was  obtained,  and  a  force  was  given  to  the  whole,, 
which  approached  to  the  terrible.     In  that  pra6lice  there  was  of 
courfe  great  famenefs  in  all  that  he  did,  and  a  compleat  facrifice 
of  propriety,  grace,  and  noblenefs,  as  well  as  of  variety,  in  the 
adjuftment,  the  attitudes,  and  the  draperies  of  his  figures.    But  if 
thofe  advantages  were  facrificed,  the  labour  of  executing  them, 
and  the  poflible  difgrace  of  executing  them  ill,  were  faved  ;  all 
that  was  nice  and  difficult  in  the  art  was  rendered  ufelefs,  where 
the  veil  of  night  was  in  fa6l  fpread  in  the  depth  of  the  fliadows. 
If  thofe,  or  any  other  advantages  of  execution,  appeared  in  any 
of  his  works,  they  were  done  before  he  fell  into  that  new  manner, 
of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  confidered  the  author. 

By  the  novel  pretenfions  of  thofe  two  artifts  the  meridian  of 
Rome  was,  in  faft,  divided ;  they  who  overlooked  all  that  was 
dark,  fevere,  and  terrible  for  the  flronger  illuftration  of  objefts,. 
fiding  with  Caravaggio ;  and  they  who  thought  that  an  atten- 

*  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  259,  302.    V.  4.  p.  193. 
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tion  to  the  rules  of  art  and  alfo  to  nature  was  a  clog  to  the 
fcope  of  geniusj  becoming  the  partizans  of  Arpino*. 

Here  we  cannot  hdlp  (lopping  to  afk  a  queftion.  How  de- 
ranged and  fubdued  mufl:  have  been  thofe  refined  notions  of  art, 
with  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  and 
Raphael  had  poffeffed  the  country,  and  of  which  they  had  left 
ro  many  admirable  examples?  What  a  ftrange  revolution  muft 
have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  within  fo  fliort  a  compafs 
of  time,  when,  with  thofe  and  a  thoufand  other  fine  examples 
before  them,  they  could  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  divided  on  the 
queftion  of  ftandard-excellence  between  the  works  of  one  man, 
who  profeffed  to  attend  neither  to  nature  nor  defign,  and  thofe 
of  another  who  fubftitued  for  grace  all  that  was  hard  and  fevere, 
and  for  grandeur  a  mere  forcible  effeft  ? 


o 


Imagine  a  human  figure  breaking  forth  from  the  darknefs  of 
Erebus,  every  thing  black  around  it,  but  itfelf  illuminated  in  full 
eontraft  to  it's  grofs  inclofure.     You  have  a  Caravaggio,  without 
his  pencil.     To  give  an  inftance  yet  more  clofe  in  it's  application. 
Imagine  a  female  of  plain  and  ordinary  form,  with  coarfer  fea- 
tures, prefented  in  the  deepeft  mourning  of  art.     Imagine  alfo 
the  elegant  and  beautiful  form  of  fome  nymph,  gracefully  dreffed, 
and  prefented  to  the  view  in  chearful  light,  with  what  relief 
may  be  given  to  her  from  a  more  lively  furrounding  fcene.    Which 
of  thofe  two  would  you  contemplate  with  more  comprehenfive  fa- 
tisfaftionpf  Let  thofe  pictures  be  reverfed,  and  let  there  be  given 
to  the  beautiful  form  that  cloathing  of  ambient  darknefs.    Would 

*  Felib.  V.  J.  p.  303.  t  Ibid.  V.  4.  p.  194,  195. 
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it  then  appear  equally  attrafting?  would  you  prefer  it  to  the  tout 
enfemble  of  the  plainer  form  pofrcffed  of  the  other's  chearful 
light?  The  darker  fcene  would  probably  pudr  forth  it's  figure 
with  more  force:  but  is  force  all  that  the  mind  or  the  eye  re- 
quires from  the  pencil,  although  it's  traits  were  mellow?  Judging 
between  thefe  two  cafes,  any  man  may  decide  for  himfelf  whether 
Caravaggio's  manner  was  an  improvement  in  the  art;  whether 
it  was  worthy  to  put  Raphael  and  all  the  great  mailers  out  of 
fight.  As  to  the  effe6l  of  Arpino's  manner,  no  exemplification 
is  neceffary  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  which  profefled  not  to 
be  guided  either  by  the  principles  of  art  or  the  fimplicity  and 
truth  of  nature. 

If  thofe  partizans  on  either  fide  had  been  a6luated  purely  by 
a  zeal  for  improved  art,  fl;ill  it  was  to  be  lamented  that  they  had 
not  embraced  pretenfions  more  worthy  to  engage  them.  But 
they  were  inflamed  in  their  paffions  as  well  as  divided  in  their 
fentiments:  they  broke  out  into  thofe  heats  and  animofities,  which 
in  every  fociety  may  often  have  proceeded  from  thinking  differ- 
ently, but  which  can  never  be  lefs  natural  than  when  they  are 
fomented  by  works  of  tafte,  from  whence  a  refined  pleafure,  and 
that  pleafure  only  ought  to  flow.' 

With  refpefl  to  the  two  principal  antagonifts,  one  can  hardly 
read  of  their  profeflional  progrefs  without  fuppofing  that  they 
carried  fwords  in  their  hands  inftead  of  pencils,  (which,  in  faft, 
they  did  loo  often,  and  efpecially  Carav'aggio)  and  that  they 
had  come  to  Rome  in  order  to  overturn  the  government,  rather 
than  to  exercife  their  art.  They  were  not  much  more  defperate 
againfl:  each  other  than  were  many  of  their  partizans  on  either 
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fide.  Ecclefiaflics,  fupporting  in  general  the  interefl;  of  Arpino, 
were  furious  againft  temporal  lords  and  gentry  in  the  oppofite 
cabal  ;  and  thefe  lall  were  no  lefs  vehement  againft  the  former 
in  fupport  of  their  favourite  Caravaggio,  The  prejudices  and 
violences  on  both  fides  defcended  more  or  lefs  into  the  general 
claffes  of  the  people,  as  far  as  they  were  interefted  in  works  of 
art,  and  reached  almoft  every  fituation  in  the  country.  Even 
the  young  men,  who  flocked  to  Rome  from  other  fchools,  and 
ranged  themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thofe  champions,  did  not  long  preferve  the  tranquility  M'hich 
fiiould  never  leave  their  profelfion,  but  began  to  experience 
very  early  the  truth  of  what  Felibien  has  afferted  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  a  melancholy  one,  if  it  were  invariably  realized,  that 
"  emulation  among  artifts  becomes  at  length  unconquerable 
"  hatred*". 

As  we  proceed  further  in  the  Roman  fchool,  we  fliall  fee  more 
particularly  the  mifchievous  eftefts  of  thofe  contentions,  how 
long  they  continued  to  tear  that  fchool  in  pieces,  and  how  by 
the  returning  influence  of  a  better  tafte,  though  never  reaching 
the  full  ftandard  of  Raphael,  they  became  at  laft  extinguiflied, 
with  all  the  vain  and  unworthy  pretenfions  of  thofe  two  men 
from  whom  they  had  fprung. 

At  prefent,  however,  we  muft  fufpend  thofe  inquiries,  while 
we  take  the  opportunity,  which  is  given  in  this  place,  of  making 
fome  reflexions  on  that  fpirit  of  bitternefs  and  violence,  which 
not  only  in  the  inftance  before  us,  but  in  numerous  others, 

•  Felib.  V.  4-  p.  198. 
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tTpecially  in  the  modern  world,  has  marked  the  emulations  of 
art  ills. 

If  we  would  gather  from  examples  the  origin  of  that  evil 
fpirit,  which  has  fo  difturbed  the  mod  tranquil  of  profelTional 
walks,  and  has  given  the  calm  and  pure  emulations  of  ingenious 
talents  to  know  all  the  flrife  and  rancour  of  the  meaneft  paffions, 
it  may  be  traced  to  that  earlier  period,  when  poor  Domenico 
fell  by  the  ponyard  of  the  ungrateful  Andrea  del  Caftagno. 
The  ties  of  friendfliip  and  hofpitality,  the  obligation  of  being 
trufled  with  an  important  difcovery  in  art,  were  not  fufficient  to 
prevail  over  the  jealoufy  or  avarice,  which  could  not  bear  ano- 
ther to  (hare  in  the  valuable  fecret,  although  that  other  was  the 
man  by  whom  that  fecret  had  been  generoufly  imparted.  Was 
not  that  ungrateful  artift  rightly  ftiled  "  Andrea  de  gl'  impic- 
"  cati",  Andrew  the  hang-dog?  Was  he  not  fitly  referved  to  paint 
the  confpirators  at  Florence,  fo  much  in  his  own  fpirit,  although 
it  were  a  pity  that  his  natural  death  deprived  that  Juftice-hall  of 
exhibiting  the  monfter  in  another  fituation  than  when  he  painted 
it's  walls  ? 

The  horror  of  that  example  did  not  hinder  others,  equally 
defperate,  from  following  it  in  other  periods.  Peruzzi  was 
poifoned  by  his  competitors.  Lucas  of  Leyden  met  the  fame 
fate,  it  is  faid,  from  an  artift  of  Flufhing  who  was  jealous  of  his 
merit,  and  at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  his 
deftroyer.  Baroccio,  precifely  in  the  fame  circumllanceat  Rome, 
received  from  his  malicious  competitors  the  dofe,  which  only 
lingered  to  aggravate  and  prolong  the  pains  of  death.  Salviati 
could  not  bear  the  reputation  of  Roflb  in  France,  he  became 
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licentious  and  bitter  in  his  cenfures,  and  then  only  efcaped  the 
deftruftion,  which  he  had  nearly  brought  upon  himfelf,  by 
quitting  that  country.  The  weight  of  envy,  rancour,  and  per- 
fecution  by  the  Neapolitan  artifts  Jay  fo  heavy  on  Domenichino, 
that  he  funk  under  them  as  much  as  if  he  had  fallen  by  the 
fword. 

Yet  were  thefe  events  of  a  private  nature,  compared  with  the 
fury  of  Caravaggio  and  Arpino.  All  was  uproar  and  danger; 
each  of  them  alike  encreafed  the  general  tumult  :  each  of  them 
was  a  dorm  in  the  world  of  art,  which  never  fuffered  it  to  be 
compofed.  Arpino,  conceiving  his  profefiional  fuccefs  to  be 
fomewhat  annoyed  by  Annibal  Carachi  at  Rome,  offered  him  a 
fword,  as  he  met  him  one  day  in  the  ftreet,  and  bid  him  to  de- 
fend himfelf  with  it.  It  is  due  to  the  good  fenfe  of  Annibal  to 
give  his  anfwer  :  taking  a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket,  he  faid,  "  it 
"  is  with  thefe  arms  that  I  fight,  and  with  thefe  I  bid  you  defi.- 
"  ance".  Caravaggio  was  not  quite  fo  temperate  as  Arpino  had 
been  in  that  inftance.  He  aftually  killed  a  young  man,  Toma-. 
fmo,  for  having  faved  Arpino  from  his  fword.  Having  fled  for 
refuge,  and  been  pardoned,  his  revenge  only  became  more  vehe- 
ment for  having  been  difappointed.  He  challenged  Arpino, 
and  even  went  to  Malta,  to  compleat  himfelf  as  a  knight,  that 
his  antagonift  might  no  longer  obje6l  as  a  cavalier  to  meet  him. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  find  any  fuch  examples  among  the 
artifts  of  ancient  Greece  ;  neither  did  they  fo  demean  themfelves, 
nor  were  the  arts  advanced  among  them  by  any  fuch  meafures. 
No  bitter  animofities,  no  painful  jealoufies,  no  contentions  took 
place,  but  the  placid  and  honourable  ones  which  had  the  culti- 
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vation  of  ingenious  talents  for  their  obje61.  All  their  fire  was 
referved  for  the  difplay  of  thofe  talents,  not  for  the  gratification 
of  mean  and  illiberal  feelings.  When  Panaenus  challenged 
Timagoras  to  that  public  combat  of  genius,  on  which  Greece 
was  to  decide  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  ever  combat  more 
cordial  and  pacific  ?  was  there  any  ill  jealoufy  which  preceded, 
or  any  bitternefs  which  followed,  that  event?  The  challenger 
lofl;  the  prize,  but  he  never  loft  his  temper.  He  thought  him- 
felf,  in  faft,  a  gainer  in  the  iffue,  inafmuch  as  his  country  had 
gained  by  that  iffue  a  new  impulfe  to  ingenuity. 

When  Polygnotus  and  Micon  were  employed  at  the  fame 
time  to  difplay  their  refpedive  powers  on  different  fides  of  the 
portico  at  Athens,  did  they  manifeft  any  portion  of  that  jealoufy 
which  arofe  in  fimilar  circumflances  between  Michael  Angelo 
Buonaroti  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Florence  ?  or  did  either  of 
them  need  the  fword  and  buckler  of  Pordenone  at  Venice  ? 

When  Apollodorus  publicly  charged  his  pupil  Zeuxis  with 
theft,  did  not  the  handfome  point  in  the  diftich,  which  conveyed 
that  charge,  (hew  that  it  was  done  in  all  the  pleafantry  of  good 
humour,  which  converted  the  charge  into  a  compliment  no  lek 
boaftful  to  the  mafter  than  flattering  to  the  difciple  ? — he  had 
ftolen  not  only  the  fkill,  but  the  fame,  of  his  mafter. 

When  Zeuxis  and  Parrhafius  exhibited  their  refpeflive  trials 
of  art,  was  not  that  done  in  all  the  placidnefs  of  friendftiip 
undifturbed  by  the  decifion,  nay,  cemented  indeed  by  the  can- 
dour with  which  that  decifion  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
parties  againft  himfelf  ? 
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To  produce  one  inRance  more.  Was  ever  friendfliip  more 
fledfaft  than  between  Apelles  and  Protogenes?  was  it  not  abfo- 
lutely  created  by  a  reciprocal  eftimation  of  each  other's  talents? 
Nay,  the  former  became  the  immediate  patron  of  the  latter, 
ahhough  the  latter  was  the  only  man  who  could  (land  in  com- 
petition M'ith  himfelf.  He  bought  Protogenes's  pi61ures  at  an 
advanced  price,  to  raife  the  attention  of  the  world  to  their  au- 
thor, and  to  pufh  him  into  the  fame  and  fortune  which  were  due 
tQ  his  merits 

Such  Vv'cre  the  noble  and  generous  emulations  of  ancient 
artifls ;  exemplified,  as  their  hiftory  reports,  on  common  and  or- 
dinary occafions.  If  we  look  for  fuch  examples  in  modern 
times,  where  fliall  they  be  found. ^  We  mean  not  to  fay  that  mo- 
derns are  incapable  of  fuch  generofities,  but  certainly  they  are 
more  thinly  fcattered  in  the  world  of  modern  art.  They  were 
feen  at  Florence  in  the  glorious  conduft,  which  has  been  alrea- 
dy difcufled  at  large,  both  of  candidates  and  judges,  when  the 
dcfigns  for  the  brazen  gates  of  St.  John  were  adopted.  And 
they  have  done  honour  to  Flanders  in  the  charatlers  of  Lucas 
and  Durer — fo  far  the  Apelles  and  Protogenes  of  modern  days — 
conftant  competitors  and  conftant  friends — ftriQly  emulous,  but 
never  jealous,  of  each  other — profelfedly  vying  in  every  new 
produftion,  on  the  fame  fubje6t,  in  the  fame  branch  of  art,  and 
as  fincercly  doing  each  other  jullice,  and  M'on  to  a  more  friendly 
correfpondence  by  each  other's  excellence*. 

Is  it  not  a  fhame,  that  in  the  very  age  when  thofe  moderns 

•  La  vie  des  peintres  Flamands,  V.  i.  p.  44. 
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lived,  and  in  the  times  which  have  followed  them,  the  names  of 
competitors  and  friends  have  been  fo  feldom  united  among  the 
profeflbrs  of  elegant  arts? — that  envy,  with  all  it's  infidious  and 
open  oppofition,  has  fo  commonly  been  predominant  in  thofe 
who  IhoLild  have  been  the  firft  to  cherifli  the  pure  flame  of  li- 
beral and  friendly  emulation? — that  fuperior  excellence  in  art, 
inftead  of  being  a  mirrour  in  which  cotemporary  ariifts  might 
fee  and  lludy  themfelves,  and  meafure  their  own  ftature  of  im- 
provement, has  fo  generally  become  the  objecl  of  carping  cen- 
fure,  wayward  hoflility,  and  mifcreant  combinations  to  level  it 
with  the  mafs  of  undiflinguifhed  pretenders  to  fame? 

Is  this  an  evidence  of  declenfion  in  the  arts?  To  that  queftion 
we  fhall  prefently  give  a  more  direft  anfwer,  when  we  advert  to 
the  influences  and  effefts  of  fuch  a  fpirit.     It  is  plain,  however, 
that  where  fuch  a  fpirit  prevails,  the  profeffion  of  art  is  not  pro- 
fecuted  as  it  ought  to  be.     It  is  not  the  glory  of  the  human 
mind,  or  the  glory  of  a  country,  that  is  emulated,  but  the  nar- 
rower views  of  perfonal  interefl.     It  is  the  avidity  of  gain,  or 
the  thirfl;  of  profeflional  pride,  that  is  ftudied  more  than   any 
thing  elfe.     Where  fuch  a  fpirit  prevails,  the  artift,  forgetting 
his  firft  charafter,  and  the  firft  recommendations  of  his  profeftion 
as  a  public  advantage,  in  which  he  fhould  rejoice   to  fee  any 
talents  befides  his  own  confpicuoufly  ferviceable,  is  bent  on  en- 
riching himfelf,  or  on  gathering  exclufive  favour  to  his  own 
pretenfions.     Hence  he  can  bare  no  rival,  nor  will  he  fuffer,  if 
poflible,  any  rival  to  live  and  poflefs  an  equal  reputation.     The 
whole  fphere,  in  which  he  a6ls,  is  unfociable  and  dark.     And 
the  moft  falutary  inftitution  for  the  concentration  and  meliora- 
tion of  ingenious  talents  will  become  the  fcene  of  cabal  and  in- 
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^rlgue  for  pre-eminence,  the  meaneft  and  mofl  felfifh  meafures 
will  be  found  in  it's  adminiftration,  and  all  the  good  it  fliould 
do  will  be  loft  in  bickering  and  ftrife. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  fine  art, 
that  fhould  feed  an  envious  and  jealous  difpofition  ?  If  there  be, 
let  us  fearch  it,  and  let  the  profeffor  who  fuftains  that  unhappy 
difpofition  have  the  benefit  of  what  may  be  faid  for  him  as  an 
artift,  although  it  cannot  excufe  him  as  a  man,  and  a  member 
of  fociety. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  the  flate  of 
patronage  in  the  modern  world  and  that  which  carried  the  arts 
to  their  high  celebrity  in  ancient  Greece  :  that  difference  is  juft 
as  great  as  the  political  fituation  of  different  countries,  or  of  the 
fame  countries  in  paft  and  prefent  ages.  The  profeffor  of  fine 
art,  in  common  with  all  who  move  in  other  profeffions,  looks 
naturally  and  properly  for  patronage  to  his  abilities  :  but  the 
door  which  opens  to  it  is  much  wider  to  all  others  than  to  him. 

The  man  of  letters  repofes  himfelf  on  that  good  fenfe,  or  that 
refined  intelligence,  which  is  diffufed  through  the  world  :  nor 
does  he  ever  quarrel  with  another,  merely  becaufe  that  otlier 
ftands  as  high  as  himfelf  in  the  eftimation  of  the  learned,  even 
in  his  own  path  of  excellence  ;  perhaps  thofe  parities  of  merit, 
where  no  fpecial  differences  of  principles  arife,  are  more  ge- 
nerally feen  to  be  the  bond  and  cement  of  amiable  and  literary 
fociety. 

The  profeffor  of  law  rifcs  on  that  univeiTal  call  for  his  abilities. 
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which  is  miniftered  by  the  never-ceafing  generation  and  inter- 
courfe  of  human  tranfaftions,  and  which  he  knows  will  evermore 
fuftain  and  elevate  infinite  numbers  befides  himfelf,  in  fpite  of  all 
that  he  can  do  or  fay  :  his  jealoufies  therefore  of  others,  or  his 
oppofition  to  thofe  who  move  in  his  own  immediate  line,  would 
probably  never  throw  the  fnialleft  fliade  on  their  fituation,  nor 
anfwer  any  end  but  the  vexation  of  his  own  heart. 

The  phyfical  and  the  ecclefiaftical  man,  although  both  of 
them  perhaps  come  nearer  than  many  others  to  that  peeviflinefs 
of  fpirit,  vs'hich  counts  every  thing  gained  by  others  as  fo  much 
lofl  to  itfelf,  yet  move  on  lb  broad  a  ground,  that  if  one  man 
does  in  fa61  fland  there  in  the  way  of  another,  the  (hade  is  too 
indiftinft  to  irritate  the  temper,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  too  remote 
or  too  diffufed  to  be  controuled  by  any  fchemes  of  envy  or  ill 
nature. 

The  profeffor  of  fine  art  labours  under  different  circumflances, 
and  experiences  patronage  in  a  different  meafure.  It  rifes  to 
liim  more  limited  in  it's  compafs.  It  is  capable  of  feeding  in- 
finitely fewer  numbers.  And  if  the  number  of  artifts  be  every 
where  fmaller,  in  faft,  than  of  other  profeffors,  yet  among  the 
former  every  individual  is  a  candidate  for  the  fame  reward. 
'I'hey  all  leek  to  gather  the  fame  rays  of  light  and  warmth  :  they 
mull  all  balk  in  the  fame  local  funllrine,  or  be  left  in  the  fhade. 
If  to  thofe  circumllances  nature  Ihould  add  in  the  individual  the 
fpirit  of  a  Diogenes,  will  he  not  be  as  fevere  and  cynical  as  that 
philofopher  ?  Every  man  that  comes  acrofs  him  will  intercept 
his  comfort.  Of  a  fcanty  and  confined  flock  every  particle  in- 
tercepted is  a  grievous  lofs.     He  grudges  it ;  he  cannot  bear  it> 
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Malevolence  fucceeds  to  dilappointment,  or  even  to  the  fear  of 
it.  And  fliould  the  fpirit  of  a  Caravaggio  be  uppermon;,  vio- 
lence will  prefently  become  engrafted  on  ill  will  :  all  will  be 
inftant  uproar. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  world  of  art,  for  want  of  being  tempered 
by  thofe  difpofitions  which  are  at  all  times  neceffary  to  extra6l  the 
fling  from  rivalfhip,  and  to  render  emulation  fair  and  honourable 
and  pleafant,  or  for  want  of  that  patronage  which  might  open 
a  wider  field  to  the  efforts  of  the  profeffor,  has  too  often  become 
a  world  of  ftrife  ;  and  in  countries  where  that  flrife  might  be  in- 
dulged to  a  greater  extent  by  the  connivance  of  the  civil  power, 
it  has  fometimes  become  a  field  of  blood. 

But  the  fine  arts  can  never  thrive  very  much  or  very  long, 
where  fuch  a  fpirit  prevails.  With  unanimity  and  an  harmonious 
contribution  of  abilities  for  carrying  the  arts  to  perfeftion,  great 
advantages  may  be  gained  even  where  patronage  is  rare.  That 
patronage  will  become  infenfibly  extended.  Thofe  who  have 
no  tafte  will  gather  it  from  profeflional  men.  They  will  gather 
the  zeal  of  thofe,  who  can  bed  difplay  the  attraftions  of  art,  and 
whole  zeal  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  amiablenefs  of  temper. 
They  will  come  to  admire  what  excites  general  admiration  ;  and 
having  fancied  in  themfelves  fomething  that  is  fed  agreeably  by 
the  tafte  around  them,  they  will  be  difpofed  to  nourifli  the 
growth  of  that  tafte  in  themfelves,  and  to  flied  favour  and  pa- 
tronage upon  it  in  others.  It  was  by  fuch  harmonious  efforts  of 
profeflional  men  that  the  fine  arts  every  where  gained  their  firft 
footing,  and  that  flourifhing  academies  grew  into  exiftence.  It 
was  fuch  a  cordial  communication  and  mutual  candour,  which 
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produced  fome  of  the  firfl  flandards  of  art  in  antiquity.  From 
thence  came  forth  the  Laocoon,  the  united  work  of  three  men 
equally  zealous  for  the  perfeftion  of  their  art,  and  who  have 
{hewn  us  in  that  great  example  how  much  may  be  reached, 
^vhenever  the  efforts  of  human  genius  are  fairly  concentrated, 
and  earneftly  direfted  to  their  objeft,  and  when  all  meaner 
pafTions  are  abforbcd  in  a  common  zeal  to  excelL 

Reverfe  the  cafe,  and  let  contradiftion,  and  ftrife,  and  male- 
volent cenfure  occupy  the  theatre  of  art,  the  tafte  which  would 
otherwife  rife  in  a  country  is  chilled  at  once.  The  private  gen- 
tleman has  no  encouragement  to  admire  what  is  elegant,  or  to 
promote  what  he  would  admire.  The  progrefs  of  the  arts  is 
chilled  in  the  very  hands  of  artifts,  whofe  genius  is  unqueftiona- 
bJy  aflPefted  by  the  confideration  that  it  is  fare  to  be  followed 
by  the  keen  feverity  and  malevolence  of  cotemporary  antago- 
nills.  In  fuch  a  flate  of  things,  were  would  you  find  three  men, 
all  equal  in  art,  like  the  three  Rhodians  who  formed  the  Lao- 
coon, to  unite  in  the  accomplifhment  of  any  great  work? 

But  that  is  not  the  only  misfortune  which  flows  from  a  bit- 
ternefs  of  contention.  It  entails  on  the  arts  as  well  as  on  their 
profelTors  an  opprobrium  not  eafily  to  be  removed.  When  we 
fee  thofe  profeflbrs  indulging  a  common  rapine  on  each  others 
talents,  or  each  others  fame,  we  forget  that  the  arts  which  they 
profefs  are  arts  of  elegance;  the  painter  or  fculptor  finks  into 
the  mere  mechanic,  who  abufes  the  commodities  of  his  neighbours 
in  the  fame  trade,  looks  with  anger  on  their  gains,  and  has  no  other 
objefl  but  the  low  and  wretched  one  of  bringing  every  cuftomer 
to  his  own  fhop,  by  every  mifreprefentation  of  others. 
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Thefe  reflexions,  we  truft,  will  not  be  applied  further  than 
they  are  meant  to  go.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  all 
periods  of  modern  art  there  have  been  many  amiable  charac- 
ters, who  have  fupported  their  profelTion  with  dignity,  and  have 
given  eminent  examples  of  generohty  towards  their  cotempora- 
ries.  In  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  any  other,  thofe  amia- 
ble chara6lers  have  appeared,  and  do  fliil  appear;  nor  has  the 
inftance  of  Vandyke  been  a  folitary  one,  that  he  faw  with 
unjaundiced  eyes  the  merit  of  Dobfon,  by  the  accidental  view 
of  one  of  his  piflures,  that  he  fought  him  out,  and  cherifhed 
him,  introduced  him  to  favour,  and  raifed  him  in  his  profeflTion. 
We  know  that  in  all  moments  there  have  been  others  capable  of 
feeling  as  liberally,  and  of  doing  as  much  :  but  it  cannot  be 
faid,  that  in  any  moment  there  have  been  none  incapable  of 
thofe  feelings. 

Vol.  II.  3N 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  degradation  of  Roman  art  felt  by  the  Carachi  at  Bologna, — 
the  tioo  brothers  are  induced  to  go  to  Rome — their  profef- 
fiondl  characters  previous  to  that  removal,  and  it's  fubfequent 
effects  on  their  pencils — in  zohat  refpeEls  they  fell  fhort  of  the 
fiandard-excellence   of  Raphael — their    qualified  flyle  more- 
palatable  to  the  declining  tafie  of  their  time — that  declenfion 
not  remedied  by  the  firfi  academy  of  arts  efiablifiied  under  the 
fandion  of  Gregory  XIII. — the  bad  tafie  which  had  prevailed 
overthrown,  neverthelef,  by  the  works  of  the  Carachi,  and  by 
the  paintings  of  Guido  at   Rome — the  general  character  of 
declenfion  very  little  interrupted  after  the  Carachi — Salvator 
Rofa,  Claud   Lorrain,   and   Nicholas  PouJJin  confidered   as 
Roman  artifis,  and  the  chara^er  of  their  rcfpeElive  landfkips 
— another  novelty  of  manner,  and  it's  infiuence,  introduced  by- 
Pietro  da  Cortona — thefcxdptures  of  Bernini — thofe  of  II  Fia- 
tningo — Andrea  Sacchi — a  further  novelty  of  manner,  and  it's 
infiuence,  introduced  by  Carlo  Maratti — thefpirit  of  art  pur^ 
fued  by  others  in  the  feventeenth  century — the  general  refult  of 
declining  circumfiances  in  that  century — the  fi ate  of  Romaiv 
art  from  the  commencement   of  the  prefent  century,  under 
Bianchin — Benedetto  Benefiali — Sir  Atonio  Raphael  Mengs. 
— Pompeio  Battoni— Gavin  Hamilton — and  Dorno — engraving 
— architeElure — thefpirit  and  progrefs  of  patronage  at  Rome,. 
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The  Carachi,  flouriftilng  in  their  fchool  at  Bologna,  faw  the 
evils  which  were  haftening  on  the  arts  at  Rome  by  the  equally 
{hallow  and  defperate  pretenfions  of  the  two  rival-artifts  Cara- 
vaggio  and  Arpino,  and  their  no  lefs  furious  followers.  They 
faw  thofe  evils  in  the  abufe  of  tafte  confpicuous  in  fome  produc- 
tions of  thofe  painters,  which  had  been  brought  to  Bologna,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  accounts  which  report  had  given  of  the  dil- 
trafted  flate  of  their  profeffion  in  Rome ;  for  at  that  time  none 
of  the  Carachi  had  ever  feen  that  city.  It  could  not  be  with- 
out indignation  that  they,  who  fought,  as  much  as  ever  men 
fought,  the  great  excellencies  of  their  profeffion  from  the  pure 
love  of  it,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  feelino-  than 
the  purfuit  of  excellence,  beheld  thofe  circumftances  which  were 
daily  degrading  all  that  they  lived  to  fee  exalted*.  They  fre- 
quently lamented  before  their  difciples  the  fad  reverfe  which 
their  art  had  undergone  in  fo  Ihort  a  period  after  the  fchool  of 
Raphael,  and  the  misfortune  of  feeing  the  great  meridian  of 
Rome  divided  by  the  poor  pretenfions  of  thofe,  who  with  fo 
much  temerity  had  placed  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
feffioa. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  thefe  conliderations  might  firfl  fug- 
ged to  the  Carachi  the  idea  of  vifning  Rome,  and  efpecialiy  to 
Annibal,  who  was  not  only  of  a  more  fanguine  difpofition,  and 
bolder  in  his  fpirit  both  as  an  artift  and  a  man,  but  who  was 
then  the  firfl  man  in  the  world  to  go  forth  by  his  own  flrength, 
and  to  refcue  his  art  from  the  wreck  to  which  it  was  expofed, 

*  Felib,  V.  4.  p.  191 — 193. 
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That  moment  too  muft  have  appeared  the  mofl  favourable  of 
any  that  had  ever  occured  for  indulging  the  thought  of  carrying 
their  art  to  Rome,  if  ever  that  thought  had  been  previoully 
indulged.  They  were  provincial  mailers,  although  they  were 
great  men.  The  brothers  Auguflin  and  Annibal  had  been 
brought  up  under  Lewis  their  coufin  at  Bologna,  or  they  had 
finilhed  their  (ladies  by  the  works  of  thofe  great  mailers  in 
Lombardy,  particularly  of  Coreggio  and  Titian,  which  were 
more  eafy  to  their  accefs*.  And  Lewis  himfelf  continued  all 
his  life  a  mailer  in  his  native  Bologna,  where  he  had  been  firft 
a  pupil.  But  the  idea  of  being  a  provincial  mafter,  although  in 
the  firfl  rank  of  charatter,  has  not  always  fat  contentedly  on 
great  minds.  It  is  natural  for  fuch  to  entertain  the  wifh  of 
Ihining  in  that  meridian  where  men  fhine  mod.  They  cannot, 
or  they  may  conceive  that  they  cannot,  otherwife  make  a  proper 
ellimate  of  themfelves,  than  by  trying  their  powers,  and  their 
own  confpicuoufnefs,  comparatively  with  others  who  move  in 
the  firfl;  circles  of  fame.  This  is  the  natural  impulfe  of  an 
honourable  ambition,  and  might  probably  be  felt  by  Annibal, 
although  with  the  molt  aftive  mind  he  knew  as  little  of  ambition 
as  any  man  of  great  talents  ever  did,  and  lefs  than  mofl;  other 
men  of  the  ambition  which  is  mean  and  littlef.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  when  he  went  to  Rome,  he  was  urged 
to  that  migration  by  the  love  of  his  profeflion,  and  by  the 
honour  of  his  art,  which  he  faw  labouring  under  the  forefl  dif- 
advantages,  as  much  as  by  any  views  which  were  perfonal  to 
himfelf.  In  addition  to  thofe  motives,  he  felt  in  common  with 
his  brother  and  his  coufin  an  earnefl;  defire  of  confulting  thofe 

*  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  260,  261,  263,  280.  t  Ibid.  p.  274. 
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antiques,  and  thofe  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
which  had  made  Rome  the  refort  of  all  who  were  emulous  of 
fame  in  the  arts  *. 

While  the  Carachi  were  deliberating  on  thefe  things  at  Bo- 
logna, an  invitation  by  cardinal  Edward  Farnefe  decided  at 
once  their  meafures.  Annibal  embraced  the  call,  and  went  to 
paint  that  cardinal's  palace,  leaving  Auguftin  and  Lewis  to  keep 
up  the  academy.  The  former  of  thefe  was  not  left  long  behind. 
He  went  and  affifled  his  brother  for  fome  time  at  Rome,  and 
then  feparated  to  exercife  his  profefTion  for  duke  Ranuccio  at 
Parma,  where  he  died.  After  that,  Lewis  went  on  the  folicita- 
tion  of  Annibal  to  aflifl  him  in  the  Farnefe-palace,  where  he 
ftaid  a  very  fhort  time,  and  then  returned  home  to  die  care  of 
his  fchool.  Whatever  may  concern  that  fchool,  or  the  pro- 
felfional  diarader  of  the  Carachi  at  Bologna,  fhall  be  confidered 
when  we  come  to  view  the  arts  in  that  fituation.  We  fhall  now 
confine  ourfelves  to  fpeak  of  thofe  artifts  as  conne61ed  with 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  of  Annibal,  concerning  whom  we 
fliall  have  little  or  nothing  to  fay  hereafter,  his  connexion  with 
Rome  being  the  mofl  pointed  one  in  his  life. 

When  this  man,  and  his  brother  Auguftin,  came  to  that 
great  meridian,  we  mufl  confider  their  pencils  as  formed  by  an 
attachment  to  thofe  works  which  had  ftruck  them  moll  forcibly 
in  Lombardy,  and  which  could  not  fail  indeed  to  produce  a  very 
controuling  attachment  in  minds,  whofe  views  of  art  had  been 
rather  confined.    It  was  fortunate  that  the  examples  which  they 

•  Felib,  V.  3.  p.  264.. 
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had  (ludied  from  Coreggio  at  Parma,  and  from  Titian  at  Venice, 
were  worthy  to  produce  that  attachment.  On  thofe  combined 
examples  they  had  formed  a  manner,  which  arofe  naturally 
from  thofe  fludies,  and  which  was  feen  with  hardly  any  other  dif- 
ference between  them  both*  than  was  produced  by  the  diverfity 
of  their  tempers  and  fpirits.  That  of  Annibal  was  marked  by 
his  bolder  and  more  adventurous  vein,  while  that  of  Auguftiu 
fpoke  a  mind  more  cautious  and  more  fludious  too.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  ftudies,  the  pencils  of  both  were  foft  and  mellow, 
natural,  eafy,  and  agreeable.  Their  colouring  was  what  might 
be  expefted  in  Lombardyt,  and  what  naturally  refulted  from 
the  works  to  which  they  had  attended,  although  both  that  and 
their  claro  obfcuro  might  have  been  better :  and  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  that  from  thofe  works  their  defign  fhould  not  have  gained 
fome  conceptions  of  a  greater  tafle,  although  they  may  be  faid 
to  have  feen  no  antiques,  unlefs  the  little  collection  which  they 
had  been  able  to  make  for  the  ufe  of  their  fchool,  confifl:- 
ing  more  in  calls  than  in  originals,  might  be  confidered  as 
fuch. 

In  the  hands  of  Annibal  that  defign,  although  not  correft  J,  for 
neither  Coreggio  nor  Titian  were  flandards  of  correftnefs,  be- 
came by  the  force  of  his  fpirit  expreffive  of  much  in  very  little. 
It  confifted  of  few  flrokes  well  chofen.  He  knew  how  to  take 
the  vifible  chara6ier  in  every  objeft,  and  that  chara6ler  he  em- 
ployed with  great  I'enfe  and  judgment. 

*  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  263.  t  Ibid,  p.  182,  265,  282. 
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When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  the  firfi:  thing  he  did  was  to  vifit 
the  antiques,  wherever  they  were  depofited*.  They  went  be- 
yond all  his  ideas.  The  grandeur,  beauty,  and  correftnefs  of 
defign,  and  the  fine  tafte  of  nature,  difplayed  in  thofe  works, 
affefted  him  with  feelings  not  more  new  than  delightful.  He 
fludied  them  attentively,  and  every  energy  of  his  mind  was  bent 
on  tranfplanting  their  excellencies  into  his  own  pencil.  He  next 
betook  himfelf  to  contemplate  thofe  great  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  which  had  grown,  in  fa6l,  out  of  thofe 
antiques.  To  the  former  he  appears  to  have  been  cautious  of 
attaching  himfelf  by  an  indifcriminate  admiration,  choofing  for 
his  guidance  what  was  admirable  and  fine  in  that  mafter,  and 
leaving  what  he  conceived  to  be  dry,  and  perhaps  affefted,  or 
extravagantt.  As  to  Raphael,  he  made  no  hefitation  to  con- 
elude  that  there  needed  no  qualification  in  taking  him  for  the 
guide  and  great  exemplar  of  his  art  j.  To  the  works  of  that 
mafter  he  therefore  devoted  himfelf  for  the  future  government  of 
his  pencil. 

His  mind  became  fb  opened  by  the  new  perfeftions  before 
him,  that  he  changed  very  much  the  manner  which  he  had  pur- 
fued  in  Lombardy,  although  Coreggio  and  Titian  had  flood  at 
it's  fource^.  Perhaps  the  greatefl:  facrifice,  which  thofe  new 
perfeftions  created,  was  in  that  point  of  art  for  which  he  had 
been  indebted  to  Titian  as  a  colourifl:||.  He  faw  the  precious 
exaltation  of  ftyle,  to  which  defign  had  been  carried,  and  he 
heard  nothing   but   it's  eulogies  in   the   Roman   fchool ;    like 

»  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  265,  281.  t  Ibid.  +  Ibid:  §  Ibid, 
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all  others  therefore  who  had  come  to  that  fchool,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  that  radical  foundation  of  his  art ;  and,  like  thofe  who 
had  flood  higheft  there,  he  preferred  the  fludy  of  a  fine  nature 
to  that  of  a  fine  colour*.  There  was  no  neceflity  indeed  for  the 
one  to  have  been  neglefted,  while  the  other  was  purfued  ;  but, 
like  all  other  men  whofe  minds  are  ever  filled  with  one  objeft, 
he  could  not  find  an  equal  attention  to  be  beftowed  on  another. 
That  which  has  been  left  fubordinate  in  our  view,  will  remain 
fubordinate.  It  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  two  powers  of  art, 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  are  not  eafily  combined  with 
perfeftion  in  one  and  the  fame  fubjeft.  It  is  not  always  that  a 
beauty  of  colours  can  be  brought  to  accord  with  an  exaft  imita- 
tion of  nature,  in  which  there  are  many  half  tints,  lights,  Iliadows, 
and  reflexions,  by  no  means  agreeable.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that 
if  the  perfeclion  of  defign  is  to  be  difplayed,  local  colours  do  not 
help  k.  At  any  rate,  the  choice  embraced  by  Annibal  gave 
that  ele\'ation  to  his  name,  which  would  never  have  attended  it, 
if  he  had  not  feen  Rome. 

Under  thefe  circum fiances  we  now  come  to  behold  Annibal 
Carachi  eftablifhed  in  his  profeffion  there — the  avowed  ad- 
mirer of  the  antiques,  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Raphael  moft 
of  all.  As  things  then  flood,  when  every  excellence  of  art  had 
been  long  degenerating,  it  was  a  new  and  advantageous  epoch 
which  he  gave  to  that  meridian,  although  in  fa£l  it  did  but  bring 
back  what  had  been  feen  before,  nor  even  fo  much.  He  was 
confidered  as  the  reflorer  of  his  art  in  the  Roman  fchool  J. 
And  yet  when  we  come  to  view  him  with  truth,  that  refloration 

•  -Felib.  V.  3.  p.  265,  281,  283,  284.  t  Ibid.  p.  282.  ^  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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mud  be  qualified.  Neither  the  fpirit  of  the  antiques,  nor  that 
of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  that  of  Raphael,  was  reached  by  his 
pencil.  Their  grandeur  of  outline  indeed  he  attained,  and  fully 
embraced  ;  but  that  more  profound  interior  of  character,  that 
refined  philofophy  of  art,  that  divine  fpirit  addreffed  to  the 
imagination,  which  diftmguifhed  their  exprelfion,  he  did  not 
reach,  nor  was  he  equal  to  reach  it.  Annibal  was  no  philofo- 
pher,  nor  accuftomed  to  deep  thinking  and  reflexion  ;  the  edu- 
cation he  had  received  was  too  fcanty  to  enure  him  to  much 
ftudy  ;  he  had  by  nature  a  very  ftrong  mind,  which  though  un- 
learned will  apprehend  fome  things  quickly,  and  make  great  at- 
tainments, but  with  which  they  who  have  been  trained  in  habits 
of  ftudious  invefligation  will  beft  embrace  all  that  concerns 
philofophy. 

Neither  was  that  more  refined  fpirit  of  art  attained  by  his 
brother  Auguftin,  who  was  a  philofopher,  had  obtained  a  mod 
liberal  education,  and,  in  faft,  ftudled  and  thought  for  both  the 
other  Caracci,  but  at  lead  for  Annibal,  in  the  compofitions  of 
all  his  works.  And  one  reafon  why  he  did  not  reach  that  fpirit 
of  art  is  enough  :  he  did  not  make  it  his  regular  ftudy  ;  the 
burine  divided  at  lead  his  time  and  thoughts  with  the  pencil ; 
he  was  an  engi^aver  from  the  fchool  of  Cornelius  Cort  at  \'^enice 
before  he  appeared  as  a  painter,  and  he  continued  to  engrave  as 
much  as  to  paint. 

The  dyle  then,  which  was  formed  by  thefe  men  at  Rome, 
embraced  all  the  effential  properties  of  a  fine,  correft,  and  great 
outline  of  charafter,  an  energy  of  expredion,  an  engaging 
feledion  of  nature,  and  a  gracioufnefs  in  the  execution  of  the 
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whole,  which  were  fo  flrikirigly  imprefTive  in  the  works  they  had 
ftudied,  and  which  \s'ere  more  level  to  the  general  fenfations  of 
beholders  than  thofe  profounder  and  more  refined  penetrations 
into  fentiment  and  fpirit,  which  are  addreffed  to  the  mind,  and 
can  only  be  apprehended  by  minds  that  think  deeply.  Thefe 
lad  they  left  unefifayed  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  perhaps,  they  had 
more  fuccefs  with  that  age  than  if  they  had  ftriven  to  rife  to  all 
the  philofophy  of  their  art.  A  ftyle,  which  did  not  go  beyond 
the  perfections  of  vifible  charafter,  and  of  thofe  powers  which 
are  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  mechanical,  was  likelier  in  all 
probability  to  become  popular  in  an  age  fo  fenfibly  falling  into 
declenfion  as  that  was,  than  one  which  was  divine  in  it's  compo- 
fition,  and  whofe  more  refined  effects,  lying  deeper  than  any 
furface,  were  not  to  be  gathered  by  the  eye  of  the  body,  but  by 
that  of  the  mind  matured  and  trained  to  fo  exquifite  a  fenfation. 
So  far  therefore  their  ftyle  was  fortunate  in  being  qualified. 
And  that  qualified  tafte  in  the  public,  by  which  it  became  eafily 
adopted,  has  continued  ever  fince  fo  partial  to  the  ftyle  which 
is  qualified,  that  the  Roman  fchool  has  feen  or  encouraged 
little  elfe,  the  name  of  the  Carachi  has  almoft  obfcured  that 
of  Raphael,  and  their  fpirit  of  art  has  continued  to  be  admired, 
where  his  has  been  loft  to  notice. 

It  was  not  merely  from  the  poor  and  hungry  manner  of  the 
two  rival-artifts  at  Rome,  but  from  the  imbecility  of  every 
fchool  which  had  rifen  up  after  the  days  of  Raphael  or  his  dif- 
ciples,  that  the  charafter  of  declenfion  had  been  gradually- 
creeping  on  the  arts.  The  fchool  of  Sabbatini  at  Rome,  that 
of  Paffignani  at  Florence,  and  thofe  of  Profpero  Fontana  and  of 
FafTeioti   at  Bologna,  took  the  lead  foon  after  thofe  days  of 
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Raphael's  difciples,  and  were  verj'  much  on  a  par  in  the  medi- 
ocrity of  their  charafter*.  Not  long  after  the  time  of  Sab- 
batini,  nor  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Carachi  at  Rome,  the 
benefits  of  an  academy,  and  the  firfl  which  Roman  art  had  feen, 
were  provided  and  eftablifiied  under  the  protection  of  Gregory 
XIII.  by  the  private  munificence  of  Frederic  Zucchero  and 
Mutiano,  who  endowed  it  with  all  that  they  were  worth +.  But 
that  inftitution  either  came  too  late  to  regenerate  that  exalted 
fpirit  of  art  which  was  then  gone  by,  or  it  might  be  predicted 
from  the  profelTional  character  of  it's  founders,  what  probability 
there  was  of  that  fpirit  being  regenerated  by  the  plans  and 
energies  of  their  inflruftions. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  Carachi,  tmd  particularly  Annibal,  into 
that  Farnefe  palace,  which  he  was  called  from  Bologna  to  deco- 
rate. He  began  in  the  chapel  with  "  the  Canaanite  at  the  feet 
of  Chrifl".  He  made  the  walls  of  the  palace  eloquent  in 
moral  allegories".  He  went  through  "  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules"— forely  realized  in  his  own  perfon,  when  we  fhall  come 
to  fee  how  that  patronage  of  the  cardinal  ended  ;  for  eight  toil- 
fome  years  in  the  beft  part  of  Annibal's  life  were  confumed  on 
thofe  works,  befides  the  labours  which  his  brother  and  coufin 
had  occafionally  expended  thereon  in  conjunftion  with  himfelf. 
It  was  in  thofe  works  that  the  ftandard  of  his  charafter  was 
fixed ;  there  he  {hewed  the  effefts  of  thofe  determinations  which 
he  had  embraced  on  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  Roman 
fchool.     In  every  part  of  thofe  works  his  defign  and  his  execu- 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  234.     Felib.  V.  3.  p.  317. 
t  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  316.     Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  25,  177. 
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tion  was  admirable.  As  Nicholas  Pouflin  declared  of  them,  the 
very  ornaments  with  which  the  compartments  were  filled  fur^ 
pafled  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  come  from  other 
pencils,  and  in  the  fubjefts  themfelves  he  had  furpafled  every 
tiling  that  ever  came  from  his  own*. 

We  may  fuppofe  that  the  bad  tafte  then  prevalent  at  Rome, 
which  had  contributed  to  draw  him  from  Bologna,  did  not 
longer  gain  ground  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  mafter.  He  con- 
duced himfelf  with  great  difcretion,  but  in  a  fure  way  to  triumph 
at  laft.  To  the  fubverfion  of  all  principles  in  Arpino  he  had 
but  to  oppofe  what  charms  of  correftnefs  and  elegance  he  had 
acquired  both  in  defign  and  in  nature.  To  the  rigid  exaflnefs 
of  Caravaggio,  in  following  what  was  before  him  however  defec- 
tive, he  had  but  (as  he  himfelf  faidf)  to  oppofe  a  fine  choice  of 
what  was  beautiful  and  pleafing:  to  the  ftrong  and  furious 
colouring  of  that  artifl:  he  needed  but  to  bring  in  oppofition  the 
foft,  the  tender,  and  the  graceful ;  to  the  contraftednefs  of  his 
lights,  the  full  and  open  air  y  and  to  his  induftry  in  hidmg  the 
critical  part  of  his  works  under  the  dark  fhades  of  night,  the 
broad  face  of  day,  which  would  throw  a  more  chearful  illumina- 
tion over  the  whole.  By  thofe  means  he  broke  in  fo  much  upon 
the  bad  tafte  which  had  prevailed,  that  it  was  propofed  to 
deftroy  fome  paintings  of  thofe  artifts  in  the  church  of  the  Jefuits, 
and  to  have  their  places  fupplied  by  others  from  the  hand  of 
AnnibalJ. 

Guido,  feeling  all  the  ardour  of  his  mafter  for  the  recovery 

•  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  282.        t  Ibid.  V.  4.  p.  192,  193.        %  Ibid.  V.  3.  p..  3?i. 
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of  a  better  tafte,  went  from  Bologna  to  Rome.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  put  Caravaggio  out  of  countenance  on  his  own  purfuit 
of  nature.  Guido's  heads  were  the  beft  parts  of  his  compofi- 
tions,  and  if  ever  Caravaggio's  manner  appeared  to  moft  advan- 
tage, it  was  in  throwing  out  the  natural  force  of  fmgle  figures. 
But  Guido's  ftrength  in  the  natural  was  conftituted  as  differently 
as  poffible  from  the  other's.  He  not  only  made  a  fine  choice  of 
his  fubjecl,  which  Caravaggio  never  fludied,  but  the  natural 
excellence  of  his  choice  was  manifefted  by  peculiar  touches  given 
to  particular  parts,  which  produced  a  moft  beautiful  fentiment. 
The  fentimental  and  the  pathetic  bell  fuited  his  turn  of  mind  ; 
and  there  the  beautiful  came  forth  aftonifhingly  from  thofe 
peculiarly  tender  ftrokes  of  his  pencil.  There  was  a  lovelinefs 
in  the  mouth,  fomething  between  ferioufnefs  and  a  fmile,  with  a 
peculiar  modefty  in  the  eyes,  which  were  moft  fitted  to  exprefs 
tranquility  or  refignation  of  any  thing  that  ever  came  from  a 
pencil.  Thus  with  the  moft  exquifite  foftnefs  and  grace,  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  he  produced  the  natural.  He  became  therefore 
an  excellent  rival  to  Caravaggio.  Each  contended  for  a  ftrong 
nature,  the  one  with  attraftive  grace,  the  other  with  great 
feverity. 

But  before  Guido  entered  the  lifts  with  thefe  natural  powers 
of  his  pencil,  he  had  a  defire  to  overcome  Caravaggio,  if  polfi- 
ble,  with  his  own  weapons.  And  he  did  fo,  confeffedly,  in 
"  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter",  for  cardinal  Borghefe*.  In  that 
pifture,  executed  in  the  ftrong  and  dark  manner  of  Caravaggio, 
he  gave  a  noblenefs  of  difpofition,  and  an  excellence  of  defign, 

*  Felib.  V.  4.  p.  197. 
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with  which  that  manner  had  never  been  aflbciated  before.  From 
that  inflance,  and  fome  others  which  might  follow  it,  moll  pro- 
bably arofe  the  idea  which  fome  have  entertained,  that  Guido 
at  firft  took  up  Caravaggio's  manner,  but  afterwards  left  it  for  a 
better.  So  far  it  is  true,  that  he  took  it  up  for  a  particular  pur- 
pofe,  and  laid  it  down  when  it  had  anfwered  that  purpofe,  which 
was  to  fhew  it's  imperfe£tions.  He  then  came  forward  with  his 
own  grace  and  fohnefs  of  ftyle*.  On  that  field  the  manner, 
which  he  was  bent  to  oppofe,  became  more  compleatly  over- 
thrown. Yet  as  prejudices  are  feldom  eradicated  at  once,  the 
partizans  of  that  manner  rallied  and  ftruggled  for  a  time,  and 
the  fword  of  Caravaggio  was  often  ready  to  do  it's  part  towards 
vindicating  it's  maftert. 

Having  fucceeded,  as  Guido  conceiv^ed,  in  his  great  objeft,  or 
having  advanced  greatly  towards  it  in  the  happy  imprelTion 
which  his  pencil,  together  with  that  of  Annibal,  had  made  on 
that  meridian,  he  returned  to  Bologna.  Pius  V.  fent  for  him 
back  J.  He  came  ;  he  painted  for  his  holinefs  the  chapel  at 
Montecavallo  ;  and  then  he  returned  once  more  to  Bologna. 
The  death  of  Caravaggio  foon  afterwards  compleated  the  fuccefs 
which  Guido  had  flriven  to  obtain.  With  the  life  of  that  artift 
ended  all  the  influences  of  his  manner  ;  but  with  thole  influences 
unhappily  periflied,  in  the  fame  year,  the  precious  talents  of 
Annibal  Carachi.  As  to  Arpino,  who  lived  much  longer,  his 
capricious  manner,  finking  gradually  under  the  recovery  of  a 
better  tafl;e,  did  not  long  abide  with  any  but  thofe  who  were  as 
capricious  as  himfelf. 

•  Felib  V.  4.  p.  194,  195,  197.  t  Ibid.  p.  197.  %  ^^id.  p.  190,  200. 
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Thus  flood  the  pencil  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  Neverthelefs  the  conquefl  obtained  over 
the  fpecies  of  bad  tafte  which  had  then  prevailed  was  no  fecu- 
rity  that  the  art  fliould  never  fall  below  the  point  at  which  the 
Carachi  left  it.  Declenfion,  when  once  it  has  begun,  is  gener- 
ally more  difficult  to  be  arrefted  than  a  labouring  afcent  is  to  be 
maintained.  In  the  latter  cafe,  fome  animation  is  bribed  which 
refufes  to  be  vanquifhed  ;  in  the  former,  an  indolence  and  want 
of  fpirit  feels  itfelf  gratified  with  leffer  efforts.  We  mufl  there- 
fore expe6l  in  the  future  flages  of  Roman  art  no  more  inffances 
of  thofe  affembled  perfe6lions  which  appeared  in  the  great 
mafters  who  were  ftudied  by  the  Carachi,  although  we  fhall  occa- 
fionally  meet  with  fome  very  eflimable  perfe6lions  in  particular 
claffes  of  the  art,  which  might  feem  to  arrefl  in  fome  degree,  but 
merely  for  themfelves  at  mofl,  the  vifible  declenfion  of  that 
period. 

In  this  view  are  prefented  to  us  three  eminent  charafters,  who 
will  always  be  moft  properly  confidered  as  of  the  Roman  fchool, 
although  they  were  natives  of  other  fituations.  In  fa6l  the 
Roman  fchool  was  an  aggregate  of  all  countries  profefhng  the 
fine  arts,  and  they  whofe  profefTion  and  flyle  were  more  imme- 
diately conne6led  with  that  fchool  will  be  mofl  fitly  arranged  as 
Roman  artifls.  The  charafters,  to  which  we  now  refer,  were 
Salvator  Rofa,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  Nicholas  Pouffin.  We 
have  claiTed  them  together,  becaufe,  however  various  their 
talents  were  found  in  other  refpefts,  they  were  all  eminent  as 
landfl<.ip-painters,  in  which  charafter  we  mean  more  particularly 
to  furvey  them ;  and  we  have  named  Pouffin  the  lafl  of  the 
three,  although  he  was  fomewhat  older  than  the  others,  becaufe 
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the  order  of  landfkip,  in  which  he  fhone,  will  more  regularly 
find  it's  place,  as  we  conceive,  after  the  flyle  of  the  other  two. 

Independent  of  their  fpirit  and  abilities  in  that  branch  of  art, 
their  pencils  mull  not  be  confidered  as  rifing  to  the  ftandard- 
works  of  the  great  mafters  who  had  gone  before  them,  although 
each  of  them  Itood  on  ground  which  was  not  reached  by  others 
of  their  time.     Even  Pouflin,  who  had  a  far  greater  and  more 
profound  extent  of  profeffional  charafter  than  both  the  others,  or 
than  any  others  perhaps  in  his  own  age — that  Pouflin,  than  whom 
no  man  ever  ftudied  the  antiques  more  feduloufly,  or  was  more 
ambitious  to   form  himfelf  upon  them,  and  who  came  in  fa6l 
nearer  to  their  claffical  flyle  than  had  been  feen  fince  the  days 
of  Raphael — he  did  not  come  forth  from  thofe  ftudies  the  per- 
fe6l  painter,  or  the  artift  who  combined  the  firfl;-rate  powers  of 
the  pencil  with  firll-rate  talents  of  mind,  which  he  undoubtedly 
poffeffed,  in  what  concerned  the  principles  and  theoretic  advan- 
tages of  his  art.     Felibien,  fpeaking  of  him,  obferves  that  he 
came  forward  in  a  period,  when  the  great  examples  both  of  Ra- 
phael and  of  the  Carachi  were  falling  into  negle6l.     And  when 
he  adds,  that  Pouflin  was   deftined  by  his   refearches    into  the 
fources  of  art  to  fhew  to  his  contemporaries  thofe  ftandard-princi- 
ples,  which  gave  excellence  to  the^  works  of  the  ancients,  he  fays 
no  more  than  impartial  juftice  will  demand  to  be  fpoken  of  his 
countryman*.    Thefe  things  will  be  more  fully  confidered,  when 
•we  come  to  fpeak  of  his  works. 

Salvator  Rofa  ^vas  endowed  with  very  diverfified  talents  as  an 

•  Felib.  V.  4.  p.  239. 
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artift.  It  was  not  in  landfkip  alone  that  his  pencil  was  employed, 
or  that  he  rejoiced  to  employ  it.  He  felt  a  flronger  ambition  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  hiftorical  painter  than  as  a  great  leader  in 
landfkip,  where  his  powers  were  undoubtedly  moft  eminent. 
And  from  thence  it  was,  that  his  flrong  and  fentimental  mind, 
whenever  it  was  engaged  in  the  latter  fpecies  of  fubjefts,  gene- 
rally made  them  the  vehicle  of  fome  hillory  or  moral  inftruc- 
tion*. 

At  the  fame  time  fatire,  and  even  caricature,  were  delights 
of  which  his  mind  was  as  capable  as  of  graver  and  more  moral 
leffons.  His  fatires  fixed  him  as  a  writer.  As  a  painter  in  that 
line,  he  was  fully  equal  to  Cerquozzi  in  ridicule,  and  to  Caflig- 
lione  in  the  combination  of  lighter  with  graver  fubjefts.  It  will 
be  almoft  needlefs  to  fay  after  this,  that  his  vein  was  ftrongly 
poetic,  and  of  a  feverer  and  bolder  caft.  From  thence  the 
peculiar  imagery  of  his  works  obtained  their  charafter.  We  fee 
in  him  no  evidences  of  what  may  properly  be  called  learning, 
nor  was  there  any  need  of  a  learned  education  to  throw  out  the 
tone  of  his  talents,  which  have  always  appeared  to  be  the  refult 
of  native  Ilrength.  Whatever  his  reading  might  have  been,  his 
talents  were  the  gift  of  nature :  his  poetry  was  the  burfl  of 
nature,  looking  for  no  polifh  :  his  landfkips,  as  we  fhall  fee  pre- 
fently,  were  the  expreflion  of  nature,  delighting  in  the  bold 
appearance  of  her  firft  wildnefs,  and  borrowing  nothing  from 
art  but  the  ufe  of  the  pencil. 

As  a  fatyric  painter,  his  character  was  compleatly  illuflrated 

•  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  352. 
VOL.JI.  3P 
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in  a  fubjeft  which  came  from  his  hand  at  Rome  under  the  VTry 
fingular  title  of"  the  bounty  of  nature  in  the  creation  of  an  afs". 
It's  real  objeft  was  a  fatire,  and  a  very  fevere  one,  on  the  pope, 
for  which  he  had  no  great  rcafon  to  rejoice  in  the  end.  That 
pifture  is  now  in  the  poffelFion  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
at  Badminton.  And  we  fliould  have  entered  into  a  particular 
explanation  of  it's  fpirit  and  compofition,  if  it  had  not  been 
already  defcribed  in  Domeniche's  treatife  on  the  Neapolitan 
painters,  under  the  life  of  Salvator.  To  that  author,  therefore, 
or  to  the  indulgence  of  that  noble  owner  of  the  pi6lure,  we  refer 
thofe  who  would  be  gratified  by  the  knowledge  of  fo  fingular  an 
effort  of  genius,  and  who  may  be  in  the  way  of  obtaining  that 
gratification  from  either  of  thofe  fources. 

The  flyle  of  landflcip,  which  Salvator  chofe,  forms  a  confpl- 
cuous  epoch  in  art,  and  difplays  an  originality  of  which  no  trace 
appears  in  any  pencil  before  his.  It  is  the  flrong  expreffion  of 
nature  in  all  her  rougher  features  and  undreffed  appearance  i 
high  and  abrupt  precipices  ;  "  Pelion  upon  Offa  piled" ;  moun- 
tains rifing  in  fucceffive  range  to  which  the  eye  can  fix  no  bounds, 
and  cloathed  in  all  the  wildnefs  of  primitive  apparel ;  waters 
abruptly  forcing  their  deep  defcents ;  and  vallies  in  which  no^ 
fertility  invites  the  eye  to  reft,  or  affords  any  other  than  a  dif- 
turbed  and  difficult  exiftence  to  thofe  who  are  thrown  there  ; 
thefe  conftitute  the  diftinguiftiing  face  and  charafter  of  his  land- 
fkips.  • 

Such  a  choice  was  certainly  new  on  a  fubjeft,  in  which  the 
beautiful,  the  cultivated,  and  the  rich  had  engroffed  the  emu- 
lation of  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  it,  and  had  occupied  the 
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firft  fenfations  of  thofe  who  were  attached  to  that  branch  of  artj 
and  who  fought  it  as  the  fource  of  a  pleafure.  But  nature  is 
never  bereft  of  pleafure,  when  flie  is  never  bereft  of  dignity,  in 
any  of  her  fcenes.  In  her  firfl  ruder  views,  as  in  the  ruder 
ftages  of  uncivilized  life,  there  is  abundant  food  for  the  philo- 
fophic  mind.  And  if  we  confider  Salvator's  views  as  defcribing 
a  ftage  in  fociety,  they  prefent  to  us  what  the  hand  of  nature, 
in  the  firft  boldnefs  of  her  operations,  threw  out  to  the  profpeft 
of  man,  in  order  to  elicit  a  correfpondent  boldnefs  in  his  own 
conceptions,  as  the  beft  prefervation  from  the  tamenefs  too  often 
confequent  on  the  foftening  of  tuition  and  the  drefs  of  art. 

In  refpe6l  to  the  execution  of  Salvator's  pencil  in  thofe  works, 
the  leafing  of  his  trees  was  wonderfully  light  and  lively ;  but 
while  the  variablenefs  of  his  genius  confulted  living  nature  le(s 
than  it's  own  habits,  in  a  ftyle  which  was  all  it's  own,  his  figures 
became  often  incorreft,  efpecially  at  the  extremities,  and  fome- 
times  gigantic  *. 

Claude  Lorrain  carried  on  the  next  gradation  of  landn<.ip,  as 
it  is  feen  in  the  embellifliments  of  rural  nature.  We  do  not  be- 
hold in  him  the  fame  extent  of  originality  which  diftinguifhed 
Salvator ;  inafmuch  as  the  fpecies  of  landflcip,  in  which  he  trod, 
had  been  fought  by  all  that  went  before  him,  whofe  equal  ambi- 
tion it  was  to  produce  the  moft  finifhed  fcenes.  And  yet  that 
he  was  original  to  a  certain  degree  muft  be  granted,  for  he  was 
abfolutely  unaffifted  by  letters  of  any  kind,  and  could  hardly 
write  his  name  t ;  yet  there  were  talents  in  his  art  to  which  no 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  354.  t  Ibid.  V.  Q,,  p.  267. 
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inftruftion  but  his  own  afTiduous  attention  could  lead  him.  In 
aerial  perfpeftive  indeed  he  was  much  helped  by  the  leflbns  of 
GofFredi  at  Naples  ;  of  the  lineal  he  knew  nothing*.  But  in 
the  curious  and  wonderful  truth  of  his  fkies,  in  all  the  difcrimi- 
nated  circumftances  and  effefts  of  advancing  and  receding  light, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  at  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting,  at  the  approach 
of  rain  or  of  thunder,  he  was  entirely  taught  by  his  own  obferva- 
tions  unweariedly  purfued  for  whole  feafons  together  in  the 
country,  by  which  he  was  enabled  on  the  canvas  to  vie,  as  it 
were,  with  nature  herfelf  in  all  her  variegated  difplays  of  her 
own  aerial  fcenes. 

With  that  exquifite  power  of  giving  all  the  beauties  of  (ky,  the 
talent  of  difplaying  all  that  was  beautiful  on  earth  was  equally 
combined.     In  his  hands  the  face  of  nature  alfumed  a  diredt 
contrail  to  thofe  views  of  it  which  were  given  by  Salvator  Rofa. 
It  was  a  different  llage  of  nature  which  he  fought  to  exemplify. 
It  was  culture,  and  drefs,  and  improved  luxuriance,  which  he 
gave  to  the  eye.     Rich  verdant  lawns  ;    groves  rifing  in  beauti- 
ful order,  and  filled  with  all  the  variety  of  ftatelinefs  and  foliage; 
waters,  whofe  fmooth  and  pellucid  furface  makes  more  glad  the 
fylvan  fcene  ;  flocks  and  herds,  the  companions  of  rural  induflry, 
and  it's  only  cares  ;  ruins  that  fliew  fomething  improved  in  do- 
meftic  or  in  pious  habits ;  an  affemblage  of  whatever  announces 
the  cultivation  and  felicity  of  rural  life ;  thefe  derived  all  the 
advantages  of  which  they  were  capable  from  the  pencil  of  Claude 
Lorrain. 

If,  while  you  were  contemplating  the  views  of  Salvator  Rofa^ 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  2.  p.  266. 
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you  were  afraid  as  it  were  of  being  left  in  the  country  defcribed 
by  him;  when  you  turn  to  thofe  of  Claude  Lorrain,  the  difhcuity 
is  to  rend  your  eye  from  the  fcene,  you  wiQi  to  dwell  on  it,  you 
wifh  that  thofe  fylvan  fcenes  were  your's,  you  wifh  yourfelf  the 
happy  inhabitant  of  thofe  fweet  retreats. 

In  the  execution  of  thofe  obje6ls  we  admire  his  furpriiing  fkil'l 
in  the  claro  obfcuro — the  frefh  and  clear  tone  of  his  colouring, 
firft  introduced  by  himfelf  into  landlkip,  and  the  purity  of  it's 
effeft  correfpondent  to  the  fituation  from  whence  it  iffues — every 
thing  in  the  plants  of  nature,  or  in  the  terraces  of  art,  difpofed 
in  the  finefl;  form,  and  dreffed  with  the  moft  perfect  intelli- 
gence. In  his  figures  alone  he  was  unequal  to  himfelf:  although 
he  was  continually  making  ftudies  of  thele  in  the  academy,  he 
could  never  perfeftly  fucceed.  For  thefe  therefore  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  pencils  of  Philip  Lauri  and  Courtois,  who  have  fo 
well  preferved  his  tone  and  colouring,  that  they  feem  to  have 
come  from  his  own  pallet,  and  to  have  flowed  from  the  fame 
hand  that  finifhed  the  main  pifture. 

The  third  artift,  who  compleated  the  gradation  of  landfkip  in 
that  period,  was  Nicholas  Pouflin.  It  is  fortunate  for  thole  who 
Hep  forth  in  this  line  of  art,  that  they  are  compelled  to  fludy 
nature,  the  only  jufl  exemplifier  of  her  own  defigns,  the  only 
Ilandard  of  her  own  truths.  That  necelfity  was  happy  for  Pouf- 
fin,  who  found  nothing  in  his  favourite  ftudy  of  antiques,  which 
could  alfifl  him  in  landfkip,  or  in  the  colouring  proper  to  fupport 
it.  For  thefe,  therefore,  which  his  univerfal  genius  could  not 
overlook,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  nature.  In  the 
choice,  however,  of  that  nature  he  was  decided  by  the  improve- 
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ments  which  had  ftrengthened  and  elevated  his  mind.  He  had 
been  accuftomed  to  contemplate  fociety  on  a  great  fcale,  and  in 
a  high  meridian;  to  devote  his  ftudies  to  thofe  fcenes  which 
were  conne6led  with  flourifliing  and  enhghtened  periods;  to 
view  the  improvements  of  empires  high  in  civihzation,  and  in 
every  culture  that  gives  ornament  and  dignity  to  human  life. 
Thefe  naturally  entered  into  the  charafter  of  all  his  landfl'iips,  and 
gave  them  not  merely  as  the  embelliflied  views  of  rural  fcenes, 
but  as  thofe  embellifliments  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  gene- 
rartafte  of  a  country,  and  with  all  the  improvements  of  polifhed 
life.  Thefe  we  difcover  in  the  grandeur  of  architeftural  defigns, 
which  fill  up  his  views,  in  his  fplendid  palaces,  his  noble  temples, 
his  elegant  colonades :  even  his  highways,  when  he  throws  them 
acrofs  a  country,  befpeak  a  people  far  advanced  in  the  arts  which 
polifh  and  dignify  fociety. 

It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  obferved,  that  in  the  colouring  of  his 
landfkips  there  was  room  for  much  improvement,  although  he 
has  fhewn  a  greater  attention  to  natural  colours  in  thofe  land- 
fkips than  in  his  figures.  His  attachment,  which  we  have  already 
hinted,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  antiques  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  de- 
fefts  in  this  circumftancc,  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  in 
which  he  was  moft  defective.  He  found  no  colours  in  ancient 
fculptures ;  he  was  therefore  led  to  overlook  colouring,  indeed  he 
knew  little  of  it's  theory,  and  nothing  of  the  artifice  of  the  claro 
obfcuro.  If  this  has  found  it's  way  into  any  of  his  pidtures,  it 
did  not  come  there  from  principle.  Had  his  landfldps  been 
ftrengthened  by  this  laft  advantage,  admirable  as  they  are  now 
in  many  refpefts  notwithftanding  their  want  of  it,  they  would 
have  come  near  to  perfection.     Of  his  figures  we  cannot  {peak 
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entirely  In  the  fame  language  :  thefe  with  more  attention  to  na- 
tural colours  would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage.  And  fo 
his  carnations  in  general,  with  the  fame  attention^  would  have 
loft  that  hardnefs  of  marble,  to  which  they  too  much  approach, 
for  the  real  delicacy  of  flefh  and  blood. 

Thefe  remarks  muft  not  lower  him  in  our  eflimation.  He  is 
to  be  viewed  on  a  larger  fcale  as  a  wonderfully  great  man.  His 
attentive  ftudy,  and  his  perfeft  knowledge,  of  the  antiques  formed 
him  to  a  great  chara6ler.  From  thence  he  gained  the  corre6l' 
nefs,  the  elegance,  the  admirable  expreffion  of  charatler,  the 
proportions,  the  adjuftments,  the  fine  and  noble  airs,  and  alfo 
the  exaftnefs  of  cojiume,  which  are  fo  abundantly  difplayed  in 
his  works.  The  advantages  of  thofe  ftudies  have  always  been  of 
the  firft  rate  to  thofe  who  have  purfued  them.  The  only  quali- 
fication important  in  their  purfuit  is,  that  it  be  not  exclufive. 
Nature  is  unqueftionably  the  origin  of  her  own  beauties,  and  the 
miftrefs  of  all  the  arts  which  would  reach  them.  To  neglecl  her 
therefore,  while  we  take  up  the  beft  ftandard  of  her  works  from 
imitation,  muft  be  a  great  miftake,  and  can  only  end  in  fome  un- 
fortunate defeft. 

Unqueftionably  Pouffin  was  willing  to  be  contented,  where- 
ever  the  fubje6l  would  fuffer  him  to  be  fo,  with  thofe  views  of 
her  perfeftions  which  were  afforded  in  antient  fculpture ;  and 
from  thence  his  defigns  fuffered  in  a  few  circumftances  more 
than  probably  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  The  difpofition 
of  his  figures  was  often  in  bafs-reliefs,  and  on  the  fame  line. 
Their  attitudes  were  neither  fufficiently  contrafted,  nor  varied 
enough.     In  the  airs  of  his  heads,  and  in  his  expreffions,  he  was 
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apt  to  indulge  repetitions.  Nature,  the  fountain  of  variety, 
uould  have  taught  him  better.  But,  full  of  undcrflanding  him- 
felf,  his  great  aim  was  to  pleafe  the  eyes  of  the  undcrflanding ; 
and  if  he  was  wrong  in  neglefling  the  external  fatisfaftion  of 
that  medium,  through  which  that  pleafure  muft  pafs  to  the 
mind,  he  was  very  careful  by  the  mofl  perfeft  decorum  in  every 
other  circumflance  not  to  offend  the  enlightened  and  judicious. 
Whatever  he  introduced  to  render  his  fubje£ts  agreeable  and  in- 
Ilruftive,  was  chafte  and  proper.  His  invention  in  all  his  hif- 
torical  and  fabulous  difplays  was  not  only  ingenious,  but  of  a 
piece.  Every  thing  was  feen  in  it's  real  charafter ;  and  the 
general  expreffion  of  his  fubjefts  was  heightened  and  brought 
home  by  the  paflions  of  the  foul  in  every  individual  that  com- 
pofed  them. 

To  clofe  the  account  of  that  great  man,  if  we  cannot  fay  that 
the  graceful  conflitutes  a  feature  of  his  genius  and  his  works, 
they  have  neverthelefs  the  firft  title  to  the  mafculine  and  the 
noble,  and  even  to  beauty  though  bereft  of  grace.  His  flyle  was 
his  own,  and  feems  to  have  been  deflined  for  himfelf  alone,  inac- 
ceffible  to  others,  who  either  have  not  attempted  to  imitate  it, 
or  have  found  that  they  could  not  go  through  it. 

Although  Felibien,  fpeaking  of  the  artifl  laft  mentioned,  has 
evidently  wifhed  to  except  him  from  the  general  declenfion  of 
that  age,  he  has  neverthelefs  pronounced  that  declenfion  to  have 
immediately  followed  the  days  of  the  Carachi,  and  to  have  been 
coeval  with  thofe  which  faw  Gregory  XV.  in  the  papal  chair. 
We  conceive,  that  good  reafons  have  been  given  to  juflify  it's 
reference   to  an  earlier  period.     The  language,   however,  in 
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which  Felibien  has  marked  the  fource  and  progrefs  of  that 
declcnfion,  is  unqueftionably  juft.  "  Then,  fays  he,  the  ftudy 
"  not  only  of  antiquity,  but  of  thofe  ftandard-works  which  had 
"  been  produced  by  the  great  mafters  in  the  preceding  age,  was 
"  neglecled  for  a  loofe  and  felfifli  praftice,  no  lefs  feeble  than 
"  extravagant  both  in  defign  and. colouring*". 

No  man  could  have  charafterized  more  happily,  than  is  done 
in  thofe  expreffions,  the  general  progrefs  of  the  Roman  fchool 
from  thofe  days.  With  the  few  exceptions  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  the  praftice  of  that  fchool  will  chiefly  be  found 
"  loofe  and  felfifli,  feeble  and  extravagant".  It  will  be  found 
teeming  with  novelties  in  manner,  which  were  vainly  emulated: 
as  perfeftions  by  men  of  no  mean  talents.. 

Pietro  da  Cortona  became  the  firft  example  of  that  novelty, 
and  yet  a  great  example.  He  very  foon  followed  the  Carachi, 
being  only  fourteen  years  old  when  Annibal  died.  His  mind~ 
was.naturally  filled  with  emulation,  and  that  emulation  afpired 
to  no  lefs  fame  than  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecefTors' 
He  gloried  in  great  compofitions,  in  which  he  fucceeded  beft, 
and  for  which  he  was  happily  fitted  by  a  grandeur  of  thought, 
alivelinels  of  imagination,  and  a  facility  in  the  execution  of  his 
art,  had  there  been  equal  patience  to  dwell  a  little  more  on  what 
he  had  done,  and  to  finifh  with  the  fame  nicety  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  produce  the  graceful  in  fmaller  fubje6ls. 

But  tiite  road  to  fame,-  which  his  mind  opened  to  itfelf,  was 

*  Felib.  V.  4.  p.  190,  238,  239. 
Vol.  II,  3  0. 
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a  new  one,  untrodden  by  any  before  him.     Choofing  fuch  a  one, 
he  rifqued  no  cenfure  of  imitation.     And  the  ftyle  he  adopted 
was  calculated  perhaps  to  pleafe  the  general  turn  of  the  age 
more  than  the  qualified  ftyle  of  the  Carachi,  inafmuch  as  it  was 
more  glowing  and  flowery  than  theirs,  although  in  fome  circuni- 
llances   it   was   not  quite  fo  chafte.     Cortona  knew  well   that 
graces,  or  what  can  pafs   for    fuch,  were  always  popular   and 
pleafmg,  and  that  a  fertility  and  livelinefs  of  invention  were  a 
great  ground  of  charadter.     To  reconcile  thefe  with  a  lighter 
fludy,  or,  as  Felibien  has  exprefled  it,  with  "  a  loofe  and  felfifli 
"  praftice",  he  departed  at  once  from  the  principles  of  Raphael's 
fchool,  bv  detaching  both  graces  and  invention  from  compofi- 
tion.     The  invention  and  the  graces  which  he  difplayed  termin- 
ated in  the  advantageous  difpofition  of  the  particular  figures  on 
which  they  were  employed,  but  they  affifled  in  no  degree  to 
carry  on  the  fpecial  intention  of  the  fubjeft,  they  did  not  parti- 
cipate of  any  unity  in  idea  with  the  ftory  before  him.     Inftead  of 
that  unity  in  idea,  he  fought  contrail  in  attitude  ;  which,  while 
it  is  lefs  profound,  engages  and  pleafes  the  fight,  efpecially  of 
thofe  who  do  not  lee  deeply. 

"While  he  fought  that  eafe  and  facility  of  ftyle,  he  was  careful 
to  introduce  nothing  vitiated.  There  was  no  one  province  of 
his  pencil  which  you  could  fay  was  executed  ill,  and  yet  there 
was  not  one  which  was  not  fingular  in  it's  execution.  He  gave 
to  every  part  of  the  art  a  fufficient  charafter  to  diftinguifli  one 
from  another,  without  aiming  at  excellence  ;  which,  he  knew, 
was  difcerned  only  by  few,  and  commonly  not  by  thofe  who 
bellow  rewards  on  painters.  He  introduced  jufl  as  much  lludy 
into  his  compofitions  as  might  fuit  the  general  run  of  admirers, 
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without  any  great  exertion  on  their  part  to  difcover  it.  Thus 
there  arofe,  from  the  agreeable  difpofition  of  individual  parts, 
a  general  pleafure  in  the  whole,  and  indeed  thefird  inftance  of  a 
whole  made  up  from  a  loofenefs,  though  not  an  incorreftnefs, 
of  parts,  which  the  age  was  not  willing,  nor  perhaps  generally 
able,  to  fcan  too  nicely. 

This  gave  to  his  manner  a  very  extenfive  fway.  And  yet  a 
manner  it  certainly  was,  and  he  became  the  mannerifl,  in  the 
famenefs  with  which  his  invention  was  applied  to  produce  a 
general  and  fuperficial  fatisfaftion,  without  being  varied  by  the 
Ipirit  of  the  fubjeft,  and  without  touching  the  fenfible  and 
reflefting  mind^  as  Raphael  and  Coregglo  had  never  failed  to 
do.  His  carnations  too  will  bear  the  fame  remarks  as  his 
inventions  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  grace :  they  would  have 
been  feen  with  more  advantage,  if  they  had  been  more  Taried. 
and  more  ftudied.  In  the  arrangement,  however,  of  his  groups, 
and  in  the  claro  obfcuro  diffufed  through  his  works^  he  fhewed 
manifeft  perfeftions^ 

In  confequence  of  his  fuccefs,  the  charafter  of  art  has  under- 
gone a  more  fenfible  alteration  than  ever  it  had  known  before. 
It  has  been  the  fafliion  with  moderns  to  croud  the  canvas  with 
numerous  figures  well  difpofed,  but  without  any  further  advan- 
tage arifing  from  their  immediate  connexion  Avith  the  fubjedt. 
It  has  been  conceived,  that  in  the  abundance  of  happy  difpO' 
fitions,  kept  up  by  the  fingle  power  of  contraft,  the  eye  mufl  be 
fafcinated,  whether  the  mind  be  engaged  or  not.  It  has  been 
conceived,  that  if  a  whole  be  agreeably  made  up,  no  matter  how 
jufl  and  interelling  may  be  the  compofition  of  all  it's  partsv 
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Thus  they  have  reverfed  the  tafle  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  more 
J'paring  of  their  figures,  more  fentimental  in  their  inventions, 
and  more  chafle  in  their  compofitions,  being  neither  fo  "  loofe" 
tOM'ards  the  finer  principles  of  their  art,  nor  fo  "  felfifh"  towards 
their  own  imperfeftions;  and  they  have  at  the  fame  time  juftified 
the  animadverfion  of  Felibien,  by  fliewing  themfelves  "  both 
"  feeble  and  extravagant". 

The  fchool  of  Cortona  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to  have  had  a 
better  fortune  than  any  other  which  has  exifled.  It  may  be  faid, 
in  faft,  to  have  lafled  to  the  prefent  hour.  Of  liis  difciples,  in 
whom  the  mafter  was  more  immediately  confpicuous,  fome  were 
living  in  the  early  part  of  the  prefent  century.  Romanelli, 
William  Courtois,  and  Geminiani,  who  outlived  the  other  two, 
carried  down  their  mailer's  manner  to  the  year  1681,  with  only 
one  advantage  over  him  in  the  correftnefs  of  defign,  but  falling 
ihort  of  him  in  the  life  and  colouring  of  his  compofitions.  He 
was  more  compleatly  beheld  to  the  year  1689  in  Giro  Ferri,  whofe 
cielings  in  particular  came  fo  near  to  thofe  of  his  mafter,  that 
they  have  often  been  taken  for  Cortona's.  Lazaro  Baldi,  equal- 
ling any  of  thofe  other  difciples  in  the  correftnefs  of  defign,  and 
ftrongly  refembling  his  mafl;er  in  the  life  and  brilliancy  of  his 
fubjefts,  furvived  the  reft  to  the  year  1703. 

In  the  fame  age  appeared  Bernini,  a  Neapolitan,  but  attached 
to  the  Roman  fchool,  in  which  he  was  more  confpicuous  as  a 
fculptor  than  a  painter,  and  therefore  fliall  be  noticed  here  in  the 
former  charafter.  His  earlieft  works  came  forth  with  great 
tafte,  and  befpcke  the  talents  of  a  great  mafter.  His  figure  of 
Neptune,  which,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  was  one  of  his  firft 
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fbulptures,  was  alfo  one  of  the  mofl  accomplifhed  that  came  from 
his  hands.  It  was  conceived  in  all  the  grandeur  of  ancient  art, 
and  executed  with  more  purity  than  he  generally  preferved  in 
his  fubfequent  works.  That  figure  is  now  at  Chelfea,  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Mr.  Aufrere,  and  in  a  fituation  well  adapted  to 
it's  chara6ler,  and  to  the  difplay  of  it's  execution. 

In  the  farther  progrefs  of  his  profelTion  Bernini  loft  very  much 
that  purity,  which  had  firft  elevated  his  name,  and  gave  way  to 
a  meretricioufnefs  of  ftyle  for  the  fake  ofconfulting  a  greater 
facility  of  praftice,  or  a  falfe  and  excelfive  grandeur,  terminating 
in  the  produftion  of  a  pompous  and  fplendid  whole  without  a  due 
congeniality  of  parts.     He  feems  to  have  taken  up  in  fculpture 
the  principles,  if  fo  we  may  call  them,  or  rather  the  manner,  of 
which  Cortona  was  the  author  in  painting ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  was  encouraged  to  do  fo  by  the  great  fuccefs  which 
had  followed  Cortona,  and  by  the  diftinftion  which  that  manner 
had  given  to  his  name.     Hence,  advancing  on  that  fyftem  with 
what  the  pride  of  fculpture  had  to  give  beyond  the  beft  pride  of 
the  pencil,  his  defigns  were  moft  fuperb,  his  invention  extraor- 
dinary, his  expreffion  that  which  would  ftrike  moft,  his   figures 
as  great  and  as  multitudinous  as  the  plan  would  admit,  his  dra- 
peries immenfe  in  their  flow,  and  the  whole  calculated  for  an 
impreftion  which  was  fure  to  ftrike  and  aftonifti.     In  this  fcheme 
of  art  not  only  his  fculpture,  but  his  archite£lure  alfb,  became 
committed.     His  high  altar,  tabernacle,  and  chair  of  St.  Peter's, 
together  with  all  the  other  experiments  of  his  profeftion  in  that 
edifice,  of  which  he  had  the  care,  will  fufficiently  juftify  thefe 
remarks,  without  going  to  the  tombs  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Alex- 
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ander  VII.  or  referring  to  the  many  figures  which  came  from 
his  hands  in  the  later  days  of  his  art. 

Of  II  Fiamingo  we  have  other  things  to  fay.     He  was  at  all 
times  as  pure  and  chafte  in  his  fculptures  as  ever  Bernini  was  in 
any  moment  of  his  profefTion.     He  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
novelties  of  manner  calculated  to  raife  a  name  on  the  traps  of 
art  more  than  on  it's  genuine  and  approved  principles,  unlefs 
that  may  be  called  a  novelty  which  exhibited  his  children  more 
beautiful  than  they  were  feen  in  the  fculptures  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  be  predicated  of  any  modern,  that  he  has. 
outdone  thofe  ancients  in  a  point  of  art  where  their  defign  was 
immediately  concerned,  and  where  beauty  was  to  be  the  refult 
of  that  defign.     But  indeed  their  reprefentation  of  children  was 
the  point  of  art,  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  lead  beau- 
tiful and  leaft  natural.     All  their  children  feemed  like  grown 
bodies  cut  down,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  to  an  infantine  fize.     The 
pulpy  flefh  of  infants  was  there  put  over  bones  and  joints  only 
fhortened  in  their  meafure,  but  nearly  as  ilrong  as  in  mature 
growth.     They  conceived  that  fuch  was  the  proper  reprefenta- 
tion of  health,  even  in  children,  and  that  in  health  there  mull 
be  beauty.     In  the  former  certainly  thofe  mailers  affumed  too 
much,  and  they  were  even  contradi6led  by  the  latter,  as  it  has 
been  exemplified  by  moderns. 

II  Fiamingo  gave  the  firft  examples  in  fculpture  of  that  mo- 
dern tafte,  which  brought  forth  more  beauty  by  purfuing  the 
more  delicate  forms  of  infantine  nature,  and  prelerving  the  pro- 
portions more  fitted  to  a  tender  age.  But  he  was  not  original 
in  that  idea.     It  had  been  flruck  out  by  Titian  in  a  pifture  of 
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the  greatefl:  beauty,  and  in  his  mofl;  perfeft  ftyle,  reprefenting 
a  very  numerous  group  of  cupids,  employed  in  puerile  fports 
under  a  grove  of  apple- trees,  with  the  fruit  of  which  fcattered 
on  the  ground  they  are  playing  in  the  moft  gay  and  natural 
manner.  The  great  variety  of  thofe  cupids,  as  well  as  the  diver- 
fity  of  their  hair  in  ringlets  and  curls,  is  not  more  furprifing  than 
the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  their  frame  is  beautiful,  in  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  nothing  of  that  lufly  fatnefs  which  had  been 
chofen  by  the  ancients.  That  pi6lure,  which  was  in  the  Ludo- 
vici  palace  at  Rome,  and  is  now  with  tlie  king  of  Spain,  ferved, 
according  to  Sandrart,  for  a  ftudy  of  beautiful  children  not 
only  to  II  Fiamingo,  but  to  Domenichino,  Albani,  and  Pouffin. 

It  was  not  in  the  reprefentation  of  beautiful  children  only 
that  the  talents  of  II  Fiamingo  excelled.  His  figure  of  St.  An- 
drew in  a  niche  of  St.  Peter's  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the 
claflical  purity  of  his  fculptures.  Soon  after  that  figure  was  put 
up,  it  was  beheld  by  the  pope,  who  was  then  accompanied,  of 
courle,  by  Bernini  as  fuperintendant  of  the  building  ;  and  Fia- 
mingo followed  in  the  fuite  of  his  holinefs.  Coming  up  to  the 
ftatue,  the  pope  cried  out  "  Eja,  quefta  bellifllma  figura".  The 
cavalier,  for  fuch  Bernini  had  been  created  by  the  pope,  knew 
his  duty  better  than  to  queftion  thejufticeof  his  mafters  applaufe; 
and  yet  he  was  too  fupercilious  both  by  nature  and  the  habits  of 
office  to  be  fatisfied  with  fo  much  applaufe  beftowed  on  another. 
Affuming  therefore  as  much  gentlenefs  as  deep  cunning  mixed 
with  a  pride  of  heart  could  affume,  when  the  pope  had  furveyed 
the  figure  a  while,  he  turned  to  Fiamingo,  and  obferved  in  all  the 
fupplenefs  of  affe6led  profeffional  candour,  but  fo  that  his  holinefs 
might  hear  him^  "  I  think,  fir,  you  have  made  St.  Andrew  to 
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"  ]ook  rather  more  alarmed  than  happy".  Flamingo,  knowing 
very  well  both  the  man  and  his  motives,  and  feeling  very  pro- 
perly for  himfelf,  although  one  of  the  modeflefl;  men  in  the 
world,  came  forward,  and  bowing  with  all  humility  to  the  pope 
replied,  "  may  it  pleafe  your  holinefs !  The  cavalier  is  per- 
"  feflly  right  in  his  remark ;  for  St.  Andrew  is  juftly  alarmed 
"  on  account  of  that  rent  in  the  dome  of  your  hohnefs's  cathe- 
"  dral,  which  the  cavalier  has  occafioned".  It  is  enough  to- 
fay,  that  fuch  a  rent  had  been  caufed  by  the  fettling  of  the  build- 
ing in  confequence  of  Bernini's  having  imprudently  perforated 
fome  of  the  fupporters  of  the  dome  for  the  fake  of  new  experi- 
ments in  the  alterations  he  had  made  there  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  rent  had  been  induftrioufly  kept  from  his  holinefs.  The 
chafm  remains  there  flill,  impoffible  to  be  remedied,  and  encrea- 
fing  with  time.  The  conclufion  may  eafily  be  anticipated. 
The  pope  was  thunder-flruck ;  Bernini  funk  into  the  earth  ;  and 
if  the  morofenefs  and  fupercilioufnefs  of  his  temper  was  capable 
of  receiving  an  improving  lellbn,  he  had  then  learnt  one  for  the 
reft  of  his  life. 

Let  us  now  come  back  from  the  fculptures  of  thofe  men  to 
the  works  of  the  pencil  in  the  fame  period.  Andrea  Sacchi,  a 
Roman,  is  entitled  to  our  attention,  not  only  for  his  having  ilTued 
from  the  fchool  of  Albani,  whofe  beft  difciple  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  *,  but  for  his  having  been  the  mafter  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
who  will  prefently  be  confidered  as  introducing  another  novelty 
of  manner  in  the  later  ftages  of  modern  art.  It  was  faid,  that 
the  whole  fpirit  of  Albani  had  paffed  into  Sacchi +.     And  that 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i,  p.  33.  t  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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was  true  in  the  frefhnefs,  the  delicacy,  and  the  grace  of  his  pen- 
cil,  in  his  exaftnefs  of  finifhing  every  part  of  his  compofition,  in 
the  excellence  of  his  fmaiier  fubjeds,  and  in  the  fimplicity  added 
to  grace,  which  feemed  to  be  the  legacy  of  Albani's  art.  He 
had  another  talent,  of  which  we  cannot  fpeak  as  a  part  of  that 
legacy,  and  that  was  his  manner,  which  refeinbled  no  other.  It 
was  his  ow^n,  and  it  never  changed.  Neither  was  it  any  portion 
of  that  legacy,  that  he  had  fludied  the  antiques,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  compofition,  which  Albani  never  did*.  From  that 
mafter  he  gathered  his  elegance  and  foftnefs,  from  Raphael  and 
the  antiques  his  correanefs  of  defign  and  his  expreffion,  from 
Polydore  his  claro  obfcuro,  and  from  Coreggio  that  colouring 
which  left  him  no  fuperior  in  the  Roman  fchool. 

His  piaure  of  St.  Romuald  and  the  Friars  in  the  church  of 
that  name  is  a  mailer-piece  in  art,  and  we  need  to  enquire  after 
no  other  work  from  his  pencil.  It  is  certainly  a  moft  delicious 
execution.  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  difficulty  impofed  on 
the  pencil  than  a  number  of  charaaers  all  cloathed  in  white,  and 
liftening  in  a  famenefs  of  attention  to  the  rhodomoniade  of  an 
old  man,  yet  managed  with  that  degradation  of  tints  which  is 
wonderful..  Nothing  can  be  more  fooliffi  than  the  ftory  itlelf, 
nor  any  thing  more  exquifite  tlian  the  execution.  We  do 
not  fee  the  fame  artift  equally  fortunate  elfewhere.  On  a  ciel- 
ing  in  the  Barberini  palace  he  undertook  as  great  a  fubjea  as 
any  man  ever  did,  and  as  difficult  in  other  refpeas  as  that  of 
St.  Romuald;  it  was  "  the  hiftory  of  divine  providence".  And 
although  that  work  was  allowed  among  the  Roman  painters, 
who  were  not  moft  friendly  to  him  on  one  account  or  another, 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  288. 
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to  have  confiderable  merit*,  yet  when  you  have  viewed  it,  or 
before  you  come  to  it,  you  pafs  through  a  hall  in  which  there 
is  a  cieling  painted  by  Cortonat,  and  eclipfing  every  thing 
near  it. 

From  the  fchool  of  Sacchi  arofe  Carlo  Maratti,  in  whom 
Roman  art  beheld  another  remarkable  innovation,  next  after 
that  which  had  been  introduced  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Maratti 
had  great  powers,  and  he  drew  them  from  the  higheft  fources  of 
modern  art.  He  formed  an  afTemblage  of  manner  from  the 
Carachi  for  defign,  from  Coreggio  for  gracefulnefs,  and  from 
Titian  for  colouring.  In  confequence  of  that  combination,  and 
efpecially  by  the  brilliant  compofition  of  his  colours,  he  became 
very  fafcinating  ;  and  the  more  fo,  when  thofe  powers  were  all 
direfted  to  the  produftion  of  a  general  gracefulnefs,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  bent  of  his  pencil  from  the  firft.  That  bent 
he  had  inherited  by  a  kind  of  defcent  from  the  fchool  of  Albani, 
and  it  had  been  encreafed  by  his  earlieft  employment  in  paint- 
ing Madonas  and  female  faints,  infomuch  that  Salvator  Rofa 
fatyrically  named  him  "  Carluccio  delle  Madone".  And  fo 
fatisfied  was  he  himfelf  with  that  charafter,  as  giving  to  his  pen- 
cil all  the  glory  he  fought,  that  on  his  momument  placed  at 
Termini  fome  years  before  his  death,  alluding  to  the  name 
given  him  by  Salvator,  he  calls  it  "  gloriofum  cognomentura". 

Here  then  we  obtain  from  full  authority  the  key  to  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  that  manner,  which  he  fought  to  eflablifh  in  his 
paintings.     It  was  a  new  and  peculiar  grace,  which  he  ftudied 

•  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  I.  p.  34.  t  Ibid.  p.  126. 
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to  produce.     It  was  the  fame  grace,  on  which  he  had  ever  been 
employed  when  he  painted   Madonas  and  female  faints.       He 
knew  no  other,  and  he  had  no  opinion  of  any  other  as  exceed- 
ing It.     That  grace  therefore  was  given  to  every  thing ;  he  con- 
ceived that  every  thing  which  obtained  it  muft  appear  to  greater 
advantage.     But  here  the  "  ne  quid  fit  nimis"  fhould  have  been 
recolleaed.       Here  excefs  began  to  mar  what  had  been  pure 
and  natural  before.     For  that,  which  was   excellence  itfelf  in 
thofe  delicate  figures  on  which  it  had  been  employed,  became 
nothing  lefs  than  affeftation  when  it  was  given  to  the  attitudes 
of  men,  and  very  improper  when  every  objeft  was  made  to  fhare 
fome  portion  of  it's  fpirit.     Thus  the  grace,  on  which  he  was  in- 
tent, became  too  much  fludied,  it  was  overflrained,  and  bereft  of 
fimplicity.     Unhke  the  grace  either  of  the  ancients  or  of  Raphael, 
it  exhibited  pofitions  and  aftions  which  looked  unnatural,  like 
thofe  of  children.     And  confequently  the  charafters  diftinguifhed 
by  it  appear  more  Hke  adors  introduced  to  play  particular  parts, 
than  the  identical  perfons  to  whom  thofe  parts  belonged,  and 
whofe  minds  were  interefted  in  the  event,  as  they  are  always  feen 
in  the  works  of  Raphael. 

This  was  a  different  aim  from  that  which  had  been  taken  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  but  it  carried  by  no  means  lefs  ambition. 
Cortona  had  fought  a  gracious  novelty  in  the  whole,  from  an 
equal  novelty  in  all  the  parts,  but  without  trefpaffing  on  purity 
or  fimplicity  in  any  of  thofe  parts.  Maratti  alfo  fought  a  fu- 
preme  grace  in  the  whole,  wrought  up  on  the  moft  delicate  ideas 
of  grace,  and  diffufed  over  every  part,  but  with  a  manifeft  tref- 
pafs  on  the  purity  and  fimpHcity  of  chara6ler  in  many  of  thofe 
parts.     He  conceived  that  a  manner  founded  on  fo  much  exqui- 
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fite  foftnen?,  and  alTiflecl  by  a  moR  captivating  colouring,  mufl: 
obfcure  every  other.  And  perhaps  he  adopted  an  eafier  mode 
of  getting  over  the  maRerly  accomplifliment  of  expreffion  than 
had  been  devifed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  His  manner,  however, 
obtained  fuccefs,  and  became  very  prevalent.  It's  influences  M-ere 
carried  down,  although  with  fainter  powers,  by  his  immediate 
difciples  Pafleri  and  Chiari  to  the  year  1727  ;  but  they  have  not 
been  limited  to  that  period. 

We  will  not  fay,  that  fomeihing  of  that  overftudied  grace  may 
not  have  been  fometimes  obferved  in  the  works  of  the  great 
Coreggio,  and  ft^ill  more  in  thofe  of  Parmegiano,  and  others 
•who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  that  ftyle  fo  naturally  feducing, 
and  yet  fo  difficult  to  find  it's  boundary. 

We  have  not  yet  gone  through  the  Roman  fchool  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century.  Other  views  of  art  remain  to  be  taken,  befides 
thofe  which  have  paffed  before  us  in  the  great  maflers,  whofe 
■works  have  been  confidered.  And  thofe  who  come  next  were 
alfo  great  mafters  in  their  refpeftive  clafTes  of  art,  although  it 
was  very  rarely  in  any  of  thofe  clafTes  that  the  pencils  of  thofe 
who  have  preceded  were  engaged.  It  is  our  duty  to  follow  the 
fpirit  of  art,  in  what  way  foever  we  find  it  eminently  employed, 
but  it  is  only  it's,  more  eminent  exercife  that  can  demand  our  at- 
tention. The  examples  which  follow  appeared  in  different 
ftages  of  that  century,  and  fome  of  them  were  as  early  as  any 
that  have  been  named ;  but  we  judged  it  beft  to  bring  them  to- 
gether, from  the  general  relation  which  their  pencils  had  to 
each  other. 
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In  fmall  hiftorlcal  pieces,  but  more  frequently  in  metamor- 
phofes,  or  Bacchanals,  with  back  grounds  of  landlkip,  Philip 
Lauri  exhibited  a  chearful  and  good  tafte*.  Michael  Cer- 
quozzi,  incompetent  to  hiftory  in  any  fliape,  yet  raifed  a  name 
by  amufing  the  young  men  in  Rome,  after  the  manner  of  Bam- 
bochiot,  with  marches,  fairs,  and  paflorals,  filled  with  numer- 
ous animals,  and  enlivened  by  confiderable  ridicule  or  fun,  in 
which  his  fuperior  execution  gave  him  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo  delle  BambocciateJ.  But  he  opened  alfo  the  field  of 
battles,  from  whence  he  likewife  got  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo  des  batailles,  though  inferior  to  the  Bourguignone§, 
who  came  twenty  years  after  him  on  a  greater  fcale,  and  with  more 
underfianding  and  fire,  in  the  fame  line  of  painting.  John  Miel, 
although  a  Flemming,  mufl  be  confidered  as  of  the  Roman 
fchool,  in  which  his  greateft  ftudies  were  made,  and  of  which 
he  was  indeed  a  member.  Contemporary  with  Cerquozzi,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  his  equal  in  fubjefls  of  grotefque,  he 
was  alfo  eminent  in  landfkip,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  compe- 
tent to  hiftory,  of  which  he  left  many  teflimonies  in  the  gallery 
of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  in  many  churches  at  Rome  :  yet  his 
attachment  to  the  grotefque  fo  checked  or  perverted  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  and  depraved  his  tafle,  that  his  defigns  in 
hiftory  always  appeared  to  difadvantage,  and  it's  dignity,  efpe- 
ciaMy  in  the  airs  of  his  heads,  funk  under  his  pencil  ||.  In 
Cafliglione,  again,  we  find  paflorals,  marches,  and  animals  com- 
bined with  hiflor}',  facred  or  profane,  and  with  more  dignity  of 
manner**. 


*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  59.  t  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  77. 

X  Ibid.  V.  I.  p.  40 — 42.  §  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  313 — 316.  |1  Ibid,  p.  177. 
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In  the  more  immediate  province  of  landflcip,  Grimaldi,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bolognefe,  and  attached  to  the  Roman  academy 
of  which  he  was  twice  named  the  prince  or  chief,  although  he 
had  been  firfl;  educated  at  home  under  the  immediate  fucceffors  of 
tlie  Carachi,  had  confiderable  merit  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Carachi 
ihemfelves.  His  figures  were  good,  and  his  leafing  enchanting, 
although  his  fcenes  were  apt  to  be  rather  too  green*.  Gafpar 
Dughet  improved  ftill  more  the  fimple  idea  of  landfkip,  uncon- 
ne6led  with  other  fubjefts,  and  not  meliorated  by  any  excellence 
of  figures,  unlefs  when  he  obtained  them,  as  he  often  did,  from 
his  brother-in-law  Nicholas  Pouflin  :  we  may  almoft  call  him  ori- 
ginal, when  he  drew  the  winds  and  florms  into  his  pictures  ;  for 
although  Anibrogio  Lorenzetti,  a  difciple  of  Giotto,  three  hun- 
dred years  before  him  is  recorded  as  the  firfl:  in  that  nice  fpecies 
of  art,  in  which  there  was  no  fecond  before  Gafpar,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  fpeak  of  what  came  from  the  hands  of  that  older 
artilt.  Gafpar  certainly  was  unrivalled  in  that  way  ;  his  leaves 
leemed  agitated,  and  the  trees  ceafed  to  be  inanimate  under  his 
pencil.  Yet  thofe  trees  were  generally  fomewhat  too  green,  and 
his  maffes  were  rather  too  much  of  the  fame  colourf.  Peter 
Francis  Mola  ftiall  clofe  this  group  of  artifts.  Brought  up  fuc- 
ceffively  under  Albani  and  Guercino,  and  perfe£led  by  the  ftudy 
of  Titian  and  Bafian  at  Venice,  confequently  a  flrong  defigner 
and  a  good  colourift,  he  came  to  Rome  with  thofe  advantages  in 
landfkip,  which  gave  him  a  great  name,  diminifhed  only  by  the 
misfortune  that  his  colours  were  often  too  dark.  From  the 
common  name  of  Mola,  or  from  the  want  of  difcriminating  be- 
tween two  of  the  fame  name,  his  figures  have  often  been  mif- 

•  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  310.  t  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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taken  for  thofe  of  John  Baptifl  Mola.  The  fa6l  is,  that  thofe  of 
Peter  Francis  partook  more  of  the  vigorous  expreflion  of  Guer- 
cino,  and  of  the  Carachi  themfelves,  than  of  Albani's  fchool, 
which  was  more  clofely  followed  by  John  Baptift,  but  with  a 
great  want  of  that  matter's  mellownefs. 

There  is  another  little  group,  of  which  we  muft  make  mention 
before  we  can  properly  clofe  the  feventeenth  century,  although 
mod  of  them  faw  fome  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  in 
which  we  now  live.  They  were  artifts  who  looked  up  high  to 
the  province  of  hiftory,  but  with  thofe  falling  pretenfions,  which, 
if  they  had  not  been  found  in  that  period  of  Roman  art, 
would  have  left  us  in  fome  furprize.  They  were  either  followers 
of  fome  of  the  mannered  fchools  which  had  lately  rifen  up  before 
them,  or  implicit  followers  of  one  another ;  and  they  were  all, 
moreover,  incorrefl  in  defign.  So  far  they  not  only  became 
examples  of  great  declenfion,  but  they  had  reverfed  the  fpirit 
and  fyftem  of  Roman  art,  in  which  that  perfedion  of  defign  had 
been  the  firft  fludy  and  emulation. 

In  that  group  Bacici  ftood  forward,  pufhed  into  praftice  firft 
by  his  own  genius,  and  then  by  the  employment  of  pic- 
ture-fellers, more  than  by  any  fpecial  inftruftions.  With  the 
magic  of  forefhortening  he  emulated  great  things  on  cielings  ; 
and  on  the  cupola  of  Jefus  he  left  the  work  which  was  moft  to 
be  admired.  If  we  could  depend  on  the  temper  of  Bernini  for 
the  general  juftnefs  of  his  preference,  it  was  no  fmall  encomium 
on  Bacici,  that  through  the  recommendation  of  the  cavalier  he 
was  preferred  in  the  painting  of  that  cupola  both  to  Giro  Ferri 
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and  to  Carlo  Maratti*.  The  former  certainly  was  not  lefs 
correft  in  defign  than  Bacici,  whofe  figures  were  alfo  heavy, 
and  his  draperies  much  mannered,  although  his  colouring  was 
far  fuperior  in  it's  force  to  the  other's,  by  the  confelfion  of  Ferri 
himrelf+.  But  we  cannot  fpeak  of  his  colouring,  or  of  his 
general  talents,  as  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Carlo  Maratti.  In  his  dif- 
ciple  Odazzi  was  feen  the  fpirit  and  turn  of  the  mafter's  pencil, 
exemplified  in  a  pointed  manner  on  the  cupola  of  VelletriJ. 
Benedetto  Lutti  was  another  who  then  enjoyed  a  confiderable 
name,  but  by  dint  of  labour  more  than  of  genius,  and  without 
much  foundation  in  the  correftnefs  of  defign  §.  Yet  his  general 
tafte  was  allowed  to  be  good,  his  pencil  was  frefii  and  flrong,  an 
agreeeble  harmony  reigned  in  his  piftures,  and  his  colouring  was 
inferior  to  no  other  advantage.  It  is  remarkable  that  he,  who 
was  not  a  Lombard  but  a  Florentine,  and  who  had  finifhed  his 
education  in  the  Roman  fchool,  fliould  have  made  colouring 
rather  than  defign  his  principal  {ludy||.  But  the  fame  circum- 
ftance  had  marked  the  other  artifts  w^hom  we  have  lafl  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  will  fiiew  the  great  change  which  that  fchool 
gradually  underwent  when  it  had  become  the  great  univerfity  of 
art,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  later  periods  when  Lombards  be- 
came numerous  among  it's  profeflbrs. 

Here  let  us  take  our  fland  for  a  moment,  and  look  back  on 
the  principal  features  of  that  declenfion  which  marked  the  age 
through  which  we  have  juft  pafled.  How  different  was  the  face 
of  art  in  the  feventeenth  century  from  what  it  had  appeared  in 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  387.  t  Ibid.  p.  54.  J  Ibid.  p.  390. 

§  Ibid.  p.  132.  li   Ibid.  ' 


the  century  preceding,  and  more  efpecially  from  the  charafter 
it  bore  in  the  fifteenth,  although  that  charafter  was  avowed  to 
be  the  ftudy  of  all  who  would  be  great  in  their  profeffion  ? 

The  refined  and  profound  fpirit  of  exalted  chara6ler,  the 
accurate  truth  of  nature  and  expreffion,  the  unity  of  invention, 
and,  above  all,  the  loftinefs  of  poetic  imagery  and  conception, 
which  had  diflinguifhed  the  fchools  of  Michael  Angelo  or  Ra- 
phael, were  beheld  but  imperfectly  in  the  further  progrefs  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  none  of  them  were  feen  in  the  feven- 
teenth,  unlefs  we  allow  that  they  were  attained  in  any  portions 
by  Nicholas  Pouffin. 

In  all  the  other  powers  of  the  pencil,  which  rank  more  imme- 
diately under  the  clafs  of  mechanical,  we  do  not  find  in  the 
artifts  of  the  lafl  century  that  aflemblage,  which  was  generally 
feen  in  thofe  of  the  foregoing  age.  We  find  very  often  great 
powers,  but  they  were  either  confined  to  fome  individual  points 
of  execution,  or  they  were  dire6led  to  a  confined,  and  perhaps 
a  lower,  province  of  the  art,  or  they  were  funk  in  the  purfuit 
of  a  manner,  by  which  the  art  was  not  elevated,  and  which  was 
below  the  contemplation  of  thofe  great  mailers  who  had  contri- 
buted, to  fix  the  flandard  of  modern  art. 

That  general  bent  to  a  manner,  whether  created  by  the  artift 
himfelf,  or  peculiar  to  thofe  whom  he  chofeto  follow  as  a  model, 
was  a  fad  misfortune,  and  ever  will  be  felt  as  fuch.  Of  thefe, 
the  firft  argues  a  want  of  capacious  invention,  for  which  per- 
haps there  is  no  remedy  ;  and  the  prejudice  which  arifes  from  it 
attaches  perfonally  to  the  artift  himfelf:  for  if  the  compofition 
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be  well  executed  in  other  refpecls,  the  reputation  of  art  fuffers 
not  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  beholders,  who  fee  the  famenefs  of 
thoughts,  or  exprefTion,  or  chara61er  employed  in  every  work  of 
that  artifl,  and  having  feen  one  can  afcertain  every  other,  how 
diverfified  foever  in  fubjeft,  which  may  come  from  his  hand. 

But  the  latter  is  a  misfortune,  which  carries  a  more  extenfive 
and  more  permanent  effefl.  It  entails  mifchief  on  the  art,  inaf- 
much  as  it  fmothers  the  fcope  of  genius,  and  keeps  the  pencil 
in  a  miferable  fervitude,  to  which  the  artift  becomes  devoted  bv 
partiality  of  fentiment.  And  this  misfortune  has  now  been 
felt  too  long;  it  has  faftened  itfelf  not  only  on  duller  minds, 
but  often  on  thofe  who  were  capable  of  flretching  into  a  freer 
exercife ;  and  it  has  been  found  always  to  encreafe  exaftly  in  a 
reverfed  ratio  to  the  decreafe  of  the  art  itfelf.  In  the  lafl  cen- 
tury this  was  the  conftant  mark  of  every  fchool  and  of  every 
artift  who  came  from  it.  La  fcuola  and  la  maniera  were,  in  fa6l, 
fynonimous  terms.  Thofe  who  came  after  did,  as  it  were,  irre- 
fiftably  into  the  manner  of  fome  who  had  gone  before,  and  they 
had  not  always  difcernment  or  refolution  enough  to  difengage 
themfelves  from  it,  when  they  arrived  at  greater  experience. 
Even  the  humours  of  rural  life  purfued  by  Cerquozzi  were  an 
avowed  imitation  of  the  ftyle  of  Bambochio,  who,  as  Baldinucci* 
aflerts,  was  himfelf  the  imitator  of  a  Peter  Wander. 

We  fhall  now  pafs  to  the  ftate  of  Roman  art  in  the  prefent 
century,  looking,  as  we  have  already  faid,  only  to  thofe  charac- 
ters in  whom  it  has  beft  appeared.    And  it  is  due  to  that  meri- 

*  p.  3*7.  §  S-     Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  2.  p.  76. 
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dian  in  the  prefent  age  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  have  occupied  the 
firft  confideration  in  it's  fchool,  have  aimed  at  nothing  below  the 
highefl  province  of  their  art.  Had  they  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
have  preceded  the  birth  of  thofe  mannered  fchools  whofe  influ- 
ence became  general,  there  is  reafon  to  beheve  that  the  energy 
they  have  (hewn,  and  the  excellence  to  which  they  have  rifen  in 
fome  things,  would  have  furmounted  any  other  circumftance  in 
their  practice,  by  which  they  may  have  appeared  lefs  perfe6l. 

Bianchi  was  an  infant  when  the  prefent  century  commenced. 
He  was  a  flower  that  blowed  early,  and  having  foon  come  to 
maturity,  was  foon  cut  off.  He  gave  earlier  hopes  of  rifing  to  a 
great  chara6ler  in  his  profeffion  than  were  almoft  ever  known. 
For,  having,  furprized  his  friends  by  his  capacity  at  feven  years 
old  in  drawing  a  figure  which  had  been  given  him  as  a  prize  at 
fchool,  and  from  thence  having  been  immediately  put  under  the 
diredlions  of  Giacomo  Triga,  that  mafter  declared  in  a  few  days 
after  Bianchi  had  been  with  him,  that  "  he  would  give  one  of 
"  his  fingers  to  know  as  much  as  that  boy".  In  a  very  fliort 
time  afterwards  being  brought  under  the  inftruflions  of  Bacici, 
the  beauty  of  his  defign  for  the  tomb  of  Paul  III.  carried  the 
prize  over  thirty  competitors.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  having  lofl; 
that  inftruftor,  he  went  under  Benedetto  Lutti,  who  declared 
that  "  he  had  never  been  blefled  with  fuch  a  difciple"  *. 

His  genius  was  almofl  univerfal  in  the  clafles  of  his  art,  and 
his  invention  was  wonderfully  various.  But  he  was  after  all  ar- 
retted in  his  promifing  career  by  a  want  of  determination  in  his 

♦  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  3.  p,  77. 
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mind,  which  left  no  decided  charafler  to  his  pencil,  nor  fufFered 
any  to  be  maintained  in  his  defigns.  In  all  his  works  he  effaced 
as  much  as  he  drew,  he  retouched  and  even  changed  his  figures 
continually,  and  no  fooner  was  a  piece  finiflied  than  the  whole 
of  it  frequently  difappeared,  and  came  again  in  another  fhape  *. 
The  author  of  the  Abrege  would  impute  this  to  the  fuperior 
reach  of  his  genius,  which  faw  fo  much  perfeftion  beyond  what- 
ever it  had  embraced.  But  then,  the  reply  is  eafy,  that  a  genius 
fo  capacious  would  at  once  have  gone  to  the  higheft  perfe6lion 
it  had  viewed.  Another  reafon  therefore  muft  be  given.  It 
was  the  divided  influence  of  the  fcuole,  which  left  him  for  ever 
perplexed  and  undecided  in  his  manner,  and  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  bring  his  mind  to  a  more  independant  firm- 
nefs. 

Benedetto  Benefiali  came  forward  in  the  fame  period — a  meteor 
in  his  age,  and  another  Carachi  in  his  pencil.  When  we  have 
faid  this,  we  hardly  need  to  obferve  that  he  had  nothing  of  Cor- 
tona's  fchool ;  and  as  to  that  of  Maratti,  it  had  rifen  up  too  fhort 
a  time  before  him  to  carry  after  it  a  man  fo  little  to  be  moved  out 
of  his  way  as  he  was,  and  who  had  not  been  brought  up  within 
it's  vortex.  His  famous  picture  of  "  the  flagellation"  in  the 
church  at  the  fountain  de  Trevi  is  a  fufficient  teft;imony  of  the 
fpirit  of  this  mafl:er,  and  how  much  he  had  made  the  ftyle  of 
the  Carachi  his  model.  Some  years  ago  the  original  fludy  of 
that  pifture  came  by  fome  means  into  private  hands  in  London. 
It  pafled  to  the  pofTeflbr  for  Annibal  Carachi's :  and  fo  it  conti- 
nued to  pafs  for  fome  time  among  thofe  artifts,  who  were  well 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  3.  p.  78. 
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acquainted  with  the  ftyle  of  that  mafler,  but  had  either  not  feen 
or  not  attended  to,  Benefiali's  pidlure  in  the  place  abovemen- 
tioned.  Mr.  Penny,  the  late  profefTor  of  painting  in  our  Royal 
Academy,  and  Mr.  Hoare  of  Bath,  were  happy  to  rank  them- 
felves  as  pupils  of  Benefiali,  and  experienced  the  advantages  of 
his  inftrudions,  while  they  were  at  Rome. 

Sir  Antonio   Raphael    Mengs  came  next  on  the  theatre  of 
Roman  art ;    for  that  was  the  theatre  mofh  dear  to  him,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  encouragements  and  honours  he  received 
elfewhere,  and  efpecially  at  the  court  of  Madrid.     And  yet  it 
is  by  his  paintings  in  Spain  more  than  by  thofe  at  Rome,  be- 
caufe  the  former  are  both  more  numerous  and  of  more  magni- 
tude than  the  latter,  that  the  true  charafter  and  powers  of  his 
pencil  will  bed  be  decided.     The  very  uncommon  admiration  in 
which  his  works  have  been  held  in  the  former  of  thofe  countries, 
and  the  want  of  knowing  what  he  had  done  there,  and  how  he 
had  done  it,  (fo  little  has  that  country  been  vifited  for  it's  collec- 
tions in  art)  have  ferved  to  ftifle,  or   to  check  very  much,  the 
courfe  of  opinion  concerning  that  artift.     Within  thefe  few  years 
we  have  been  favoured  with  fome  anecdotes  concerning  thofe 
coIle6lions  by  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman  *,  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  infpefting  them,  and  who  has  not  only  open- 
ed to  our  knowledge  more  than  had  been  underftood  or  con- 
ceived by  any  that  had  not  either  been  there,  or  met  with  the 
works  of  Palomino,  but  has  given  us  much  original  intelligence 
concerning  Mengs  and  his  works.     We  muft  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  him  for  the  agreeable  lights  he  has  afforded,  while 
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we  eoually  admire  the  candour  of  his  remarks,  and  feel  the  im- 
preflions  of  that  tafte  and  judgment  with  whieh  they  are  diflin- 
guifhed.  But  he  has  not  drawn  that  line  of  explicit  opinion, 
which  may  preclude  us  from  forming  one,  without  trefpafling 
on  his  original  obfervations  farther  than  may  be  inevitable  where 
we  meet  at  the  fame  point. 

No  man  was  ever  more  deeply  devoted  to  the  fludy  and  pur- 
fuit  of  his  art  than  Mengs,  It  abforbed,  in  fa6l,  the  whole  of 
his  profeflional  life,  uninterrupted  by  any  relaxations.  In  all  its 
-mechanical  powers,  at  lead,  we  may  therefore  expeft  to  find 
him,  as  he  was,  a  perfeft  mafler.  His  pencil  was  meafured  to 
all  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  academical  prefcription.  No  im- 
peachment could  be  brought  on  his  defign,  his  compofitions 
were  well  managed,  and  his  finifhing  was  mafterly  and  delicate, 
when  his  own  anxiety  did  not  mar  what  his  hand  had  once  done 
well. 

But  there  he  became  too  commonly  unfortunate.  He  knew 
not  when  to  leave  off.  Bianchi  was  not  more  reftlefs,  variable, 
and  undecided  than  he.  He  touched  and  retouched  his  figures 
for  ever,  till  very  often  the  firfl  outline,  and  all  the  fpirit  it  had, 
was  annihilated  and  loft.  From  the  fame  caufe  his  carnations, 
inftead  of  becoming  more  natural  with  their  abundant  finifhing, 
acquired,  like  thofe  of  Vanderwerf,  and  by  the  fame  means,  a  re- 
femblance  of  ivory ;  they  were  too  polilhed  and  glofly,  and  yet 
of  too  yellow  a  caft.  The  living  had  nothing  of  life^  and  the 
dead  had  nothing  cadaverous. 

His  frefcos  therefore  were  generally  the  beft,  where  he  could 
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never  retouch  what  he  had  once  done.  The  firft  flroke  of  the  pen- 
cil there  muft  be  the  laft.  And  although  in  works  of  that  kind 
great  determination  and  firmnefs  is  required,  yet  as  they  are 
executed  from  previous  defigns,  Mengs  would  fuffer  nothing 
there  from  his  ufual  habit  in  eafel-pieces :  his  eye  was  too  quick, 
when  called  to  a  prompt  exercife,  to  lofe  any  truth  or  corre6l- 
nefs ;  and  in  faft  every  line  became  a  new  one,  when  drawn  on 
the  new  furface,  whatever  pains  he  might  have  taken  with  the 
defign  before  him.  It  partook  of  the  mafter's  original  meafure 
of  talent,  without  the  difadvantage  of  being  affefted  by  the  for- 
mality of  after-labour,  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  might  fhare  in  the  colour- 
ing too  anxioufly  bellowed  on  the  firfl  defign.  His  frefco-cielings 
of  "  the  Apotheofis  of  Trajan,"  "  the  Graces,"  and  the  Aurora," 
in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  are  proofs  to  which  we  may  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  eafel-pieces 
that  came  from  his  hands. 

With  fuch  a  habit  of  after-labour  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fup- 
pofe  the  aflbciation  of  much  life,  and  fpirit,  and  charatler.  What 
the  academy  could  give,  he  pofTeffed  ;  but  no  academy  can  give 
the  foul  of  painting.  No  precepts  nor  examples  can  provide  in 
another  that  invention,  to  which  nature  has  not  enlivened  him, 
nor  fown  it's  feeds  within  him.  That  inventive  fpirit,  that  life 
and  foul  of  character,  Mengs  did  certainly  not  attain,  although 
they  were  the  glory  of  Raphael,  whom  he  never  could  enough 
adore.  They  were  loft  in  the  precifion  of  academic  ideas,  and 
they  were  in  vain  attempted  to  be  recovered  by  that  perfevering 
labour,  which  could  only  have  obliterated  them,  had  they  ap- 
peared. 
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This  obfervation,  abundantly  juftified  in  all  his  pi6lures,  is 
more  particularly  confirmed  in  the  bed  of  his  eafel-pieces,  "  the 
'•  death  of  Chrift,"  which  he  painted  at  Madrid.     The  fubjecl 
itfelf  was  taken  up  to  out-do  that  of  Rubens  in  the  Efcurial ;  the 
general  conduft  of  it  therefore,  being  very  fimilar  to  the  other, 
called  for  no  exertion  of  thought :  that  exertion  was  beftowed 
in  making  a  beautiful   corpfe,  and  it  ended  in  a  very  finifhed 
waxen  figure :  the  attendants  on  that  melancholy  fcene  are  af- 
flicled  in  due  form,  they  are  fitters  for  attitudes,  and  hirelings 
for  forrow,  as  the  author  of  thofe  anecdotes  beautifully  expreffes 
it:  and  the  figure   who  appears  mofl  impaffioned  among  them, 
and  mofl   diftinguifhedly  fenfible,  is  St.  John,  which  the  fame 
author  aflures  us  is  exprellly  copied  from  a  pi6lure  on  the  fame 
fubjeft  by  Vandyke,  now  in  that  author's  pofTeffion,  and  former- 
ly in  the  poffeflion  of  Mengs ;  with  this  Angular  difference,  that 
he  has  transferred  to  St.  John  the  expreffion  which  Vandyke 
had  given  to  Mary  the  fifler  of  Martha.      Is  there  not  in  this 
circumflance,  as  well  as  in  the  flrained  attitudes  of  all  the  figures, 
fomething  that  hung  by  the  fchool  of  Maratti  ? 

Of  Pompeio  Battoni,  who  came  forward  a  few  years  after 
Mengs,  and  vv^ithin  thefe  very  few  years  has  paid  the  debt  to  nature, 
we  fhall  fay  but  little ;  becaufe  he  has  fo  lately  gone  by,  that  the 
partialities  of  friendfhip,  and  perhaps  the  prejudices  of  rivals, 
may  yet  be  too  much  alive  to  fuffer  an  impartial  opinion  without 
offending  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that 
his  emulation  was  very  exalted,  his  fuccefs  was  very  great,  and 
the  profefTional  charafter  he  has  left  is  very  refpedable  on  the. 
whole. 
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We  are  more  ready  to  fpeak  explicitly  of  the  living,  when  we 
can  Tpeak  well.  And  we  are  happy  to  pay  that  tribute  of  jufl 
applaufe  to  our  two  countrymen  Gavin  Hamilton  and  Dorno, 
the  former  much  older  than  the  latter,  but  between  both  of 
whom  the  credit  of  the  Roman  fchool  feems  at  prefent  to  be 
divided.  It  is  not  in  the  eve  of  life  that  the  former  is  left  to  o-a- 
ther  that  fame,  which  has  long  followed  his  profeffional  charac- 
ter. And  the  latter  has  already  done  forae  works  which  have 
attefted  the  enterprize  of  his  talents,  and  will  mark  them  to  future 
times.  The  death  of  He6lor,  taken  not  in  that  moment  when  it 
becomes  a  common  death-bed  or  chamber  fcene,  but  in  that 
grander  moment  fit  only  to  be  embraced  by  enlarged  talents, 
when  the  body  is  brought  up  to  the  Trojan  walls,  and  when 
there  is  the  fulled  affemblage  of  a  great  and  affe6ling  fcenery  to 
dignify  the  event;  that  fubjeft,  we  hear,  has  lately  undergone 
the  pencil  of  Dorno,  and  with  an  execution  that  does  him  honor. 

In  the  deduftion  we  have  given  of  the  arts  at  Rome  to  the 
prefent  time  we  have  faid  nothing  on  the  fubjeft  of  engraving, 
becaufe  a  fummary  view  of  that  branch  of  art  in  it's  feveral 
variations,  and  of  it's  progrefs  through  different  countries,  has 
been  given  in  our  account  of  Florence,  where  it  appears  to  have 
originated.  We  need  not  therefore  to  purfue  it's  progrefs  at 
Rome,  unlefs  we  oblerve  further,  as  to  one  particular  branch  of 
engraving  not  hitherto  mentioned,  we  mean  that  which  is  effefted 
on  plates  by  aqua  fortis,  and  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  called 
"  the  point,"  that  it  made  it's  firfl  appearance  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  It  was  devifed  for  the  purpofe  of  working  with  more 
facility  and  difpatch  than  by  the  burine,  although  it's  execution  is 
not  fo  neat.     We  cannot  undertake  to  fay,  whether  it  was  ftruck 
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out  by  Parmegiano,  as  fome  have  thought,  who,  while  he  was  at 
Rome,  etched  in  that  manner  a  nativity  of  Chrift,  and  fome  othe:* 
leffer  fubjetls  which  it  rendered  very  gracious  ;  or  whether  it  was 
the  invention  of  other  Lombard  artifts  then  alfo  at  Rome,  amontj 
whom  Fra  Baftiano  is  recorded  to  have  etched  in  that  way  the 
works  of  many  mafters*.  In  fmaller  and  hghter  pieces  this  me- 
thod of  engraving  has  frequently  been  found  to  fucceed  better 
than  that  which  is  purfued  with  the  burine  ;  although  it  is  often 
necefTary  for  the  burine  to  finifh  what  the  point  has  begun. 

On  the  advances  of  architefiure  alfo  there  can  be  no  occafion 
to  fay  much  ;  becaufe,  having  traced  thofe  advances  to  the  revi- 
val of  the  Grecian  orders  under  Brunelefchi  at  Florence,  and 
having  difcufled  at  large  in  our  account  of  ancient  Greece  the 
fpirit  and  principles  purfued  in  the  conflitution  of  thofe  orders, 
and  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  Grecian  architefture,  to  follow  it's 
fteps  through  the  modern  world  would  be  to  tread  the  fame 
ground  anew;  while  nothing  materially  new  can  arife  from  the 
fame  principles  well  underftood,  and  attentively  purfued.  And 
as  to  knowing  thofe  individuals,  by  whom  thofe  principles  were 
moft  eminently  purfued,  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpofe  merely  to 
write  lives.  Thus  far,  however,  we  may  obferve  without  being 
fuperfluous,  or  departing  from  our  purpofe,  that  in  the  great  me- 
ridian of  Rome  they  who  were  fele6ted  for  the  high  office  of 
erefting  or  taking  care  of  the  immenfe  fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  other  edifices  appertaining  to  the  papal  dignity,  were  the 
firfl  architefts  of  their  age.  If  any  of  their  ftudies  were  more 
profound,  or  their  natural  capacities  more  enlarged,  than  thofe  of 

^  Vafari,  V,  2.  p.  309. 
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others,  a  fuperiority  w'ould  be  feen  in  the  tafte  and  difpofition  of 
thofe  Grecian  principles  on  which  they  proceeded.  But  they  all 
(tarted  from  the  fame  goal  which  had  been  fixed  by  Brunelefchi. 

True  it  is,  that  in  Florence  many  who  came  after  him  went 
much  beyond  the  tafte  which  he  had  fhewn  in  the  palace  Pitti. 
If  It  be  faid,  that  palace  was  a  ruftic  plan:  fo  was  the  palace- 
Strozzi  in  the  fame  city,  begun  by  Benedetto  Maiano  fifty  years 
after  the  other;  and  yet  Cronaca,  who  went  on  with  that  build- 
ing after  Benedetto's  death,  and  who  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  whole  Vitruvian  art,  had  the  addrefs  to  combine  with  Bene- 
detto's defign  a  mofl  beautiful  Corinthian  cornice  at  the  top  of 
the  building  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  antique,  and  an  elegant  cor- 
tile  around  it  conftru6led  in  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders*. 
He  died  in  igog.     Yet  it  was  many  years  after  his  time  before 
any  palace  in  Florence  had  fquare  windows,  and  frontifpieces, 
and  doors  whofe  columns  fuftained  an  architrave,  frize,  and  cor- 
nice.    Thefe  were  firft  given  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo  to  the  palace 
Bartolini,  where  their  novelty  became  the  fubje6l  of  great  ridi- 
cule for  fome  timet.       There  alfo  Baccio  ftrove  to  equal   the 
fplendid  cornice  of  Cronaca  in  the  palace-Strozzi ;  but  in  that  cir- 
cumftance  he  incurred  a  more  lafting  ridicule,  although  his  cor- 
nice was  juft  and  admirable  in  all  it's  proportions,  if  thofe  pro- 
portions had  befitted  the  building  to  which  that   cornice  was 
applied.     The  Florentines  faid,  it  was  like  a  huge  hat  on  a  very 
fmall  head  J, 

In  fimilar  ftages  the  fpirit  of  Grecian  architefture  advanced  at 

*  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  103,  104,  105.  t  Ibid.  p.  285. 
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Rome  after  ihe  days  of  Brunelefchi;  not  indeed,  that  we  know 
of,  with  fuch  miftakes  as  that  of  Baccio,  yet  fometimes  with 
others,  and  thofe  not  lefs  ferious.  The  man,  who  came  forward 
immediately  after  thofe  days,  was  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti.  He 
was  brought  to  Rome  by  Nicholas  V.  at  a  time  when  that  pope 
and  his  favourite  architeft,  Bernardo  Roffelino  of  Florence,  were 
doing  no  honour  to  themfelves,  nor  good  to  Rome,  by  their 
manner  of  building.  He  was  neverthelefs  united  with  Bernardo, 
probably  with  the  view  of  profiting  by  his  plans.  And  yet  they 
feem  to  have  been  more  generally  employed  on  the  repairs  of  edi- 
fices, and  in  reftoring  water-conduits,  which  had  gone  to  ruin, 
than  in  original  ftruftures,  unlefs  it  were  the  fountain  de  Trevi*. 
Nicholas  indeed  had  many  magnificent  defigns  in  view,  but  death 
put  an  end  to  them  allt. 

We  may  therefore  confider  Bramante,  who  was  a  boy  when 
Alberti  was  firft  introduced  to  Nicholas  V.  as  the  man  who  firfl: 
exemplified  to  any  eminent  degree  the  fpirit  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture at  Rome.  And  Vafari  tells  us,  that  he  avowedly  followed 
the  footfteps  of  Brunelefchi  J.  It  was  the  refolution  of  Julius  II. 
to  pull  down  the  old  fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  raife  up 
another  on  a  far  more  extenfive  and  magnificent  plan,  fuggeft- 
en  by  the  defigns  of  Bramante.  No  doubt,  that  architeft,  who 
had  taken  great  pains  to  become  mafter  of  all  the  fcience  and 
tafte  involved  in  the  Grecian  orders,  and  who  went  beyond  all 
that  came  before  him  in  a  vaftnefs  of  conception,  brought  forth 
thofe  orders  with  great  ability,  as  well  in  the  immenfe  defign 

*  Vafari,  V.  i.  p,  274.  t  Ibid.  p.  321,  322. 

X  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  33. 
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of  St.  Peter's  as  in  others  of  a  leflerfcale*.    And  yet  the  former  un- 
derwent  very  confiderable  alterations  by  thofe  who  came  after 
him  in  the  office  of  compleating  that  edifice.     Nor  were  thofe  the 
alterations  of  caprice,  but,  in  many  inftances,  of  a  purer  tafte  and 
maturer  judgment.     It  was  fomewhat  altered  by  Julian  di  San 
Gallo,   Raphael,  and  Joconda,  who  fucceeded  jointly   to  that 
office  on  Bramante's  death.     It  was  more  altered  dill,  andconfi- 
derably  reduced   in  it's  plan,  by  Balthazzar  Peruzzi,  who  came 
next  after  them,  and  who  had   fludied   architefture  under  Bra- 
mante  himfelf.     It  was  afterwards  altered  more  confiderably  by 
Antonio  di  San  Gallo,  the  nephew  of  Julian,  although  many  of 
his  alterations  were  not  of  a  good  tafte,  they  partook  more  of  the 
old  Tedefchi  architeflure  than  of  the  ancient  Grecian +.     There- 
fore they  gave  way  in  the  next  ftage  to  a  new  model  introduced 
by  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  who  compleated  that  ftru6lure, 
and  aflembled  in  it's  defign  an  infinity  of  tafte  proceeding  from 
his  own  genius,  and  carried  on  with  infinite  variations   on  the. 
praftice  of  the  ancients ;];.     We  now  behold  that  building  as  his, 
except  the  front,  which  is  not  his  defign,  nor  equal  to  the  back 
part  of  the  ftru6lure  and  the  outermoft  tower. 

But  Bramante,  with  all  his  ftudies  of  the  ancients,  and  all  his  ' 
emulation  of  Brunelefchi's  attainments,  had  left  thofe  who  came 
after  him  more  to  do  than  merely  to  alter  his  defigns  for  the  bet- 
ter. For  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  lefs  maturely  confidered,  as 
it  ffiould  feem,  in  it's  geometrical  conftrudlion  than  in  it's  appa- 
rent defign,  was  going  to  ruin  in  many  places  fo  early  as  when 

*  See  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  35,  36,  37,  125,  126.  t  Ibid.  p.  325. 

J  Ibid.  p.  38,  145,  149,  et  Introduzzione  della  archite£lura,  p.  23. 
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it  was  in  the.  hands  of  thofe  who  came  immediately  after  him  ; 
and  it  was  indebted  to  the  judgment  of  Joconda  for  a  better 
foundation  than  had  been  originally  given  to  it  in  many  parts*. 

Raphael  was  not  more  fortunate  in  that  refpeft  than  his  pre- 
ceptor in  archithetlure,  to  whofe  office  he  fucceeded.  And  we 
do  not  wonder  that  he,  whofe  mind  had  been  fo  much  direfted 
another  way,  fhould  have  left  fomething  unftudied  in  the  geome- 
trical parts  of  that  profound  fcience.  In  building  the  loges  of 
the  Vatican,  the  foundation  was  fo  unequal  to  fupport  the  weight 
above,  that  Antonio  di  San  Gallo,  who  came  very  foon  after  him, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  better  geometrician  and  engi- 
neer than  a  defigner,  was  obliged  to  give  it  new  ftrength,  in  order 
to  fave  the  flru£lure+.  It  may  be  fome  diminution  of  Raphael's 
millake,  although  not  much  in  his  favour,  to  obferve,  that  he 
fuffered  that  infirmity  to  take  place  in  accomodation  to  the 
pleafure  of  others. 

Michael  Angelo  was  too  profound  in  geometry  and  in  the 
fcience  of  conftruftion  to  leave  any  defeds  to  be  cured  by  others ; 
and  his  tafle  was  carried  to  fuch  refinement  as  to  leave  it  not  very 
material  for  us  to  enquire  minutely,  who  they  were  that  after- 
wards took  the  lead  in  architeflure  at  Rome.  But  the  names  of 
Pirro  LigoriOy.of  Vignola,  and  Domenico  Fontana,  who  feveral- 
ly  fucceeded  to  that  precedence,  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
pafled  unnoticed.  The  firfi;  indeed  had  the  ralhnefs  to  make  fome 
alterations  in  Michael  Angelo's  defign  of  St.  Peter's,  by  which  he 
fo  offended  Pius  V.  as  to  lofe  his  fituation  in  the  care  of  that  edi- 

*  Vafari,  V.  2.  p.  252.  t  Ibid,  p,  320. 
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fice,  which  then  devolved  on  Vignola,  with  tlie  charge  of  holding 
facred  what  Michael  Angelo  had  done.  In  that  period  was  in- 
flituted  at  Rome  the  academy  of  architefture,  to  whofe  purpofes 
Vignola  became  eminently  ferviceable,  and  which  was  compofed 
of  many  ingenious  charaders,  among  whom  was  Marcello  Cer- 
vmo,  who  afterward  became  pope.  In  Fontana  were  manifefted 
thofe  wonderful  powers  as  an  engineer  in  removing  and  fetting 
up  the  Egyptian  obelifks  under  Sixtus  V.which  left  him  inferior 
to  no  others  in  his  age. 

Under  all  thefe  circumftances  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  fixteenth  century  was  not  equally  marked  by  the 
continued  perfeftions  of  the  pencil,  it  neverthelefs  faw  the  pro- 
feffion  of  architecture  in  Italy  at  the  higheft  point  of  celebrity. 
Every  part  of  that  country,  as  well  as  Rome,  then  abounded  in 
charafters  diftinguiflied  by  the  radical  knowledge  as  well  as  by 
the  refinement  of  that  profeffion,  and  contributing  by  their  f!u- 
dies  to  fix  the  revived  fiandard  of  Grecian   perfection.      But 
more  efpecially  in  the  flate  of  Venice,  and  in  general  Lombardy, 
thofe  fludies  were  purfued  with  an  ardor,  which  produced,  be- 
fides  many  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  an  affemblage  of  great 
engineers  and  architefts   in  Michael   San  Michael,  Falconetti, 
Sanfovino,  Serlio,  Baibaro,  Scamozzi,and  Palladio,  whofe  works 
and  writings  have  become  the  Vitruvian  code  to  modern  times, 
and  have  given  education  to  thofe  who  have  followed  them  in 
their  profeffion. 

If  Pirro  Ligorio  was  difgraced  for  altering  Michael  Angelo's 
defigns,  Bernini,  who  became  firfl  architeft  of  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  conceived  that  other  liberties  with  thofe  defigns 
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might  be  taken  without  oiTence,  provided  they  did  not  amount 
to  direfcl  alterations.     But  the  Hberties  he  took  were  fuch  as  left 
him  no  credit  to  claim  on  the  fcore  of  geometrical  fcience,  and 
fuch  as  were  confequently  more  injurious  than  any  external  al- 
terations.    Indeed,  it  was  not  geometrical  fcience  that  was  near- 
eft  to  his  ftudies,  nor  was  he  the  man  to  ftand  upon  niceties, 
where  his  mind  was  fully  engaged.     As  an  architeft,  and  equally 
indeed  as  a  fculptor,  he  came  with  a  dafhing  hand  to  make  free 
■with  many  things  which  had  coft  his  predeceffors  abundant  flu- 
dy,  and  with  a  towering  mind  to  overpower  by  fuperior  fhew 
what  had  been  beheld  with  advantage  before.     When  therefore 
he  eredled  his   new  throne,  and  it's  other  concomitant  works, 
within  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  he  ftripped  the  brazen  tiles  from 
the  Pantheon,  and  melted  them  into  columns,  which  might  rival 
by  their  immenfe  height  and  fplendor  any  that  Conftantinople 
could  ever  exhibit  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.     But  that  was 
no  immediate  part  of  his  crime,  to  which  we  have  alluded.     It 
appeared  in  a  more  ferious  inftance.     Inftead  of  letting  the  mu- 
ficians  and  fingers  of  that  cathedral  be  feen  in  their  gallery,  he 
devifed  the  erection  of  a  fcreen  in  the  refemblance  of  a  cloud, 
through  which  the  notes  and  voices  fhould  ilTue  as  from  an  an- 
gelic choir  riding  in  the  air.     And  unqueftionably  fweet  was  the 
efFe6l  of  that  ingenious  trap  to  devotion.     To  compleat  it  how- 
ever, he  faw  no  alternative  but  by  perforating  one  of  the  great 
fupporters  of  the  dome  for  a  private  afcent  unto  the  cloud  ;  and 
that  alternative  did  not  reftrain  him.     The  confequence  was  the 
rent  in  the  dome,  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken,  and  which 
will  probably  leave  another  age  to  lament  the  temerity  of  the 
man,  who  feems  not  to  have  fufficiently  confidered  that  dome 
as  a  pha^nomenon  in  modern  art,  which  had  rendered  Michael 
Angelo  im-mortal. 
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Having  invefligated  the  fpirit  and  progrefs  of  art  at  Rome,  we 
fhall  now  wind  up  our  inquiry  with  the  fpirit  and  progrefs  of 
patronage  in  that  meridian. 

Sufficient  has  been  faid  of  thofe  periods,  in  which  the  arts  were 
awakened  and  encouraged  by  Nicholas  V.  and  more  efpecially 
by  Sixtus  IV.  who  faw  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Our  inquiry  into  patronage  will  therefore  open  with  the 
commencement  of  the  century  next  following,  and  with  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II.  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Leo  X. — 
a  period  diftinguifhed  by  that  peculiar  greatnefs,  or,  if  you  will, 
ambition,  not  only  in  the  pontifical  charafter,  but  on  every 
throne  in  Europe,  and  replete  with  that  rifing  greatnefs  among 
the  more  educated  in  every  country,  which  may  naturally  make 
us  inquifitive  to  know  with  what  fpirit,  and  to  what  ends,  that 
ambition  was  direfted  in  the  patronage  of  the  fine  arts  at  Rome. 

Let  us  firfl;  recognize  the  general  ambition  of  that  period,  in 
which  the  fine  arts  alfo  appeared  in  their  higheft  celebrity. 

On  the  papal  throne  the  two  pontiffs  we  have  jufl;  mentioned, 
born  for  great  enterprizes,  drew  every  eye  towards  their  pontifi- 
cates, in  which  were  involved  not  only  the  interefts  of  the  papacy, 
but  the  general  interefts  and  peace  of  Europe.  Clement  VII. 
followed  them  in  all  their  emulations.  And  Paul  IV.  was  in  no 
refpe£l  behind  any  that  preceded  him  in  the  views  of  papal  ag- 
grandifement,  or  in  the  meafures  that  were  calculated  to  fet  Europe 
in  a  flame.  Sixtus  V.  clofed  that  age  with  a  name,  which  left  no 
other  to  be  fpoken  of  more  comprehenfively  daring  as  a  politi- 

Vol.  II.  3U 
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cian  and  a  fovercign,  or  more  comprehenfively  fplendid  as  a  man 
of  tafte. 

On  the  throne  of  France  every  thing  was  magnificent  and  fpi- 
rited,  although  not  always  fortunate  nor  prudent,  in  Francis  I ; 
under  whom  that  country  afTumed  not  only  a  polifli,  but  a  politi- 
cal importance,  which  was  rather  new  to  it's  experience,  and 
which  in  the  days  that  followed  under  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
the  faflious  Guifes  broke  out  into  all  the  excefles  of  ambition, 
and  became  tinftured  with  the  deepefl  fpirit  of  Machiavel  him- 
felf. 

The  throne  of  Spain,  which  had  been  moulded  by  Ferdinand 
to  a  fyflematic  craft  of  ambition,  exhibited  in  Charles  V.  a  mo- 
narch poffeffed  of  talents  and  activity  as  fingularly  great  as  his 
dominions  were  fingularly  extenfive,  and  qualified  to  fupport 
the  firft  part  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  Different  indeed 
was  the  charafter  of  his  fon  Philip  II.  in  whom  fuperftition  took 
the  place  of  genius,  and  tyranny  was  hatched  in  gloominefs  of 
foul :  yet  the  world  had  more  to  fuffer  from  meannefs  in  that 
fon  than  from  all  the  ambition  of  the  father,  who  was  too  wife 
to  fow  the  feeds  of  rebellion,  with  which  the  fuperftitious  defpot- 
ifm  of  the  fon  filled  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

In  the  eaft  Soliman  II.  more  formidable  than  his  father  Selim 
I.  and  even  formidable  to  Charles  V.  led  on  the  Turks  to  great 
exploits.   And  in  the  north  Guftavus  Vafa  gave  liberty  to  Sweden. 

The  Imperial  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  been  in  a 
languifhing  ftate  for  a  number  of  years;  which,  if  it  took  from, 
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their  political  fame,  contributed  fomething  to  the  happinefs  per- 
haps of  Germany,  but  at  leaft  of  the  reft  of  Europe. 

England  had  her  (hare  in  the  general  ambition  of  that  age. 
Henry  VIII.  was  no  lefs  high  by  nature  than  any  other  monarch 
of  his  time.  But  that  which  by  nature  might  have  approached  to 
glory,  became  by  the  indulgence  of  his  palTionSj  and  the  tame- 
nefs  of  his  parliaments,  warped  into  the  defpot,  and  indeed  into 
the  monfter  in  fome  inftances.  But  Elizabeth  made  amends. 
She  held  the  fceptre  in  real  fame,  founded  on  much  natural 
genius,  abundant  knowledge,  ftrong  refolution,  and  a  profound 
policy,  which  enabled  her  well  to  fupport  the  weight  of  govern- 
ment in  tempeftuous  times,  and  marked  her  reign  as  the  golden 
age  of  her  country. 

Along  with  that  political  ambition,  which  then  marked  all  the 
fovereigns  of  Europe,  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  fyftem  of  papal 
authority  felt  the  influences  of  another  rage,  which  drew  all  that 
ambitious  charafter  into  it's  vortex.  The  madnefs  of  fuperfti- 
tion  was  then  preparing  to  ftrengthen  itfelf  by  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Inquifition ;  and  MachiaveVs  prince  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  deteftable  policy,  which  was  only  fit  to  engender  crimes. 

In  this  abridged  view  of  that  age,  while  we  behold  the  con- 
fiderable  talents  then  opened  to  the  world,  and  the  high  emula- 
tions of  thofe  talents,  we  fee  alfo  mixed  traits  of  charafter  which 
predominated  in  the  direftion  of  the  whole,  and  gave  the  general 
caft  to  all  greater  purfuits.  A  fpirit  of  fuperftition  engrafted  on 
political  craft  was  the  great  ambition  of  that  age.  Thefe  were 
ftudied  by  fovereigns,  but  they  were  cultivated  by  popes  for 
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more  interefling  reafons.  Superflitlon  was  needful  to  maintain 
their  religion  ;  but  political  greatnefs,  combined  with  the  other, 
was  indifpenfable  to  prop  up  their  throne.  The  former  had 
been  long  embraced,  and  in  it's  progrefs  had  caught  whatever 
afiiftance  could  be  derived  from  thofe  arts,  which  iraprefs  a 
ftrong  attradion  on  the  mind.  It  could  not  therefore  be  ex- 
pe6led  that  the  latter  would  overlook  the  fame  powerful  aids. 

With  this  key  we  fhall  foon  open  our  way  to  the  fpirit  of 
papal  patronage,  at  lead  in  a  great  fhare  of  it's  exercife.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  divine  pencil  of  Raphael  fliould  have 
felt  the  adulterations  of  that  fpirit  ;  but  perhaps  a  lefs  eloquent 
pencil  could  not  have  reached  the  obje6l.  If  the  mind  muft  be 
feized  by  a  new  impreflion,  if  the  fentiments  of  a  people  mufl;  be 
fecured  to  new  views  of  power,  it  were  idle  to  choofe  inferior 
talents  for  that  work.  •  It  was  therefore  fome  advantage  to  the 
purpofes  of  the  holy  fee,  that  a  Raphael  was  found  to  record,  ia 
the  allegory  of  "  Heliodorus",  the  fuccefsful  prowefs  of  Julius 

II.  who  had  rendered  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  fecure  and  in- 
dependant.  With  the  fame  advantage,  the  divine  deftination  of 
permanent  fovereignty  in  that  holy  fee,  with  or  without  arms  to 
maintain  it,  became  eftablifhed  to  the  wondering  world,  by  the 
powers  of  the  fame  pencil,  in  "  the  defeat  of  Attila"  by  the  elo- 
quence and  prayers  of  Leo  I.  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens 
at  Oftia  by  Leo  IV.  And  with  the  fame  happy  impreflion  the 
inveftiture  of  that  holy  fee  with  temporal  dominion  by  the  kings 
of  France,  in  (hort,  the  raifing  the  popes  from  bifhops  to  princes, 
was  recognized  in  the  grateful  "  confecration  of  Pepin"  by  pope 
Stephen  II.  and  in  "  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne"  by  Leo. 

III.  The  occafion  indeed  was  artfully  embraced  at  a  time  whegt 
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another  king  of  France*  \vas  come  to  Rome  to  pay  his  refpe6ls 
to  another  pope+ :  and  from  thence  it  has  been  thought  by  fome, 
that  thofe  two  piftures  of  Raphael  were  fimply  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  confecration  and  coronation  of  Francis  I.  But  Felibien 
affures  us,  for  very  good  reafons,  that  their  purpofe  was  deeper, 
and  their  reference  fuch  as  we  have  explained  it];.  We  fhould 
add,  that  the  fubjefl  of"  king  Pepin  giving  Ravenna  to  the  fee 
"  of  Rome"  was  afterwards  executed  by  Sermoneta  in  the 
Capella  Siftina^. 

"  The  juftificatlon  of  Leo  III",  and   "  the   miracles  of  Leo 

"  IV".  recorded  by    Raphael's   pencil,  eftablifhed    the  fanftity 

and  the  irrefiftible  influence  of  the  pontifical  charafter ;  while 

"  the  miracle  of  the  facrament  at  Bolfena"  fixed  the  church  in 

the  poffeffion  of  it's  fheet-anchor,  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantia- 

tion.     After  thefe,  what  more  was  neceffary  than  "  the  delivery 

"  of  St.  Peter  from  prifon",  to  fhew  the  eternal  proteftion  of 

heaven  attendant  on  his  fucceflbrs  as  well  as  on  himfelf  ?  And 

the  device  was  not  lefs  neat,  or  lefs  bold,  when  the  delivery  of  that 

apoflle  was  made  the  ground  of  allufion  to  the  cardinal  Legate's 

efcape  from  prifon  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  although  he  was 

then  but  an  inferior  candidate  for  the  extraordinary  protedtion 

of  heaven,  not  having  arrived  to  the  facred  charafter  of  pope, 

by  the  name  of  Leq  X.  till  a  year  after  that  event;  but  then 

it  was  precifely  that  day  twelvemonth. 

From  thofe  and  other  facrifices  of  the  arts  to  fuperfiition,  not 
only  in  the  repetition  of  fubje61s  which  had  no  other  views  than 

*  Francis  I.  t  Leo  X.  +  Felib,  V.  i.  p.  237,  238. 

§  Felib.  V.  3.  p.  123. 
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what  were  fuperftitious,  but  in  blending  that  principle  with  every 
purer  fubjeft  into  which  it  could  poflibly  be  introduced,  the  pa- 
pal church  derived  no  inconfiderable  help  to  maintain  it's  fpiri- 
tual  ground.  But  the  obje6ls  of  worldly  policy  were  ftill  more 
earned,  if  poflTible;  and  while  they  were  lefs  hackneyed  on  the 
canvas,  they  were  no  lefs  fublime  in  their  effeEi,  under  a  pencil 
which  could  give  to  the  legendary  tale  the  dignity  of  faft,  and 
make  men  gaze  till  they  believed,  and  loft  all  queftion  of  truth 
and  fimplicity  in  what  was  difplayed.  In  both  thofe  purpofes 
the  pencil  of  Raphael  did  more  than,  with  all  our  admiration 
of  it,  we  can  rejoice  to  have  feen,  and  more  than  we  hope  will 
ever  be  done  again  by  the  fineft  pencil  in  the  world.  That  con- 
dition of  patronage  is  furely  to  be  lamented,  by  which  the  pro- 
feflbr  of  elegant  art  is  brought  to  fink  from  the  purity  of  cha- 
rafter,  to  become  a  pander  to  meretricious  views,  and  an  inftru« 
ment  of  abufing  good  underftanding. 

But  we  muft  not  conceive  that  the  whole  of  the  papal  patro- 
nage was  involved  in  thofe  fuperftitious  frauds.     Much  of  it  yet 
remains  to  be  feen  in  a  higher  and  purer  dignity,  to  which  both 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  called.     We  muft  recolleft, 
that  they  had  a  new  and  different  fource  of  fubje6l  from  any  that 
lay  within  the  reach  of  the  moft  cultivated  ages  in  the  ancient 
world,  in  that  glorious  revelation  from  heaven  by  Jefus  Chrift, 
which  furnilhed  the  moft  auguft  and  venerable  fcenes  that  could 
engage  the  eye,  or  fill  the  heart  of  man.      In  the  grandeur  there- 
fore of  fubjefts,  and  in  the  copioufnefs  of  that  grandeur,  they  had 
every  advantage  which  could  be  given  to  the  pencil ;  and  it  muft 
be  owned  that  fo  far  as  the  fubjefts  of  revelation  were  concerned, 
no  dignity  nor  intereft  was  loft  in  the  feleftions   which  were 
committed  to  their  pencils. 
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In  the  Capella  Paulina,  and  alfo  in  the  Capella  Siftina,  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  that  pontifical  patronage  obtained  a  glori- 
ous record  by  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Nor  was  another 
record  wanting  in  many  of  his  fculptures,  whether  executed  at 
Rome  or  in  Florence,  which  were  not  more  the  prodigies  of  his 
art  than  proofs  of  exalted  ideas  in  thofe  who  had  called  them 
forth. 

In  the  pencil  of  Raphael  thofe  proofs  appeared  dill  greater,  if 
poffible,  but  at  leaft  more  abundant.     The  comparative  views  of 
theology  *  and  human  fciencet;  or,  in  other  words,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  arifing  from  the  two  great  fources  of 
natural  wifdom  and  revealed  light :    the  embellifhments  which 
the  mind  acquires  from  the  progrefs  of  poetry  J,  whofe  images 
give  an  elevation  to  ordinary  wifdom,  and  raife  thofe  who  culti- 
vate it  above  common  men:  the  provifions  made  for  the  welfare  of 
fociety  by  the   falutary  inflitutions  of  human  laws  §  :  thefe  four 
fubje6ls  of  Raphael's  pencil  in  the  Vatican  were  alone  fufficient 
to  immortalize  the  patronage  which  drew  them  forth,  as  well  as 
the  hand  which  executed  them,  whatever  imperfeftions  in  their 
compofition  the  accurately  judging  mind  may  difcover. 

The  fubjefls  of  the  Old  Tellament,  commonly  called  "  Ra- 
"  phael's  Bible,"  on  the  cieling  of  the  loggia  Vaticana,  although 
they  were  chiefly  executed  by  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  yet  as  his 
compofitions  and  defigns,  muft  be  placed  to  the  honour  of  the 
fame  pontifical  patronage. 

•  Difpute  on  the  Sacrament.  t  School  of  Athens. 

X  P^rnaflus,  §  Law. 
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But  his  "  a6b  of  the  apoftles"  contained  in  cartoons  are  a 
tribute  to  that  patronage  more  eftimable  than  any  other,  becaufe 
as  a  body  they  are  the  pureft  of  all  his  v/orks,  as  well  as  the 
grandeft.  In  them  we  find,  for  the  firfl  time  in  the  hiflory  of 
the  pencil,  an  enlarged  and  connefted  narration  of  revealed 
truth,  delivered  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  When  combined  with 
the  fubje6ls  of  the  Old  Teflament,  they  manifefled  a  very  inter- 
efling  fcope  of  idea.  And  they  would  have  been  as  compleat  as 
they  (houldbe,  if  they  had  been  carried  to  more  extent,  and  had 
been  formed  upon  an  original  defign  of  connexion  with  each  other. 

"  The  transfiguration"  did  honour  to  the  patronage  of  car- 
dinal de  Mcdicis,  as   much   as  it  difplayed  the  powers  of  art. 
The  latter  were  carried  there  as  high  as  they  could  go.     Even 
now,  under  all    the  prejudice  done  by  time   to  it's  colouring, 
the   mind    which  is   competent  to  great  ideas   and  which   has 
prepared  itfelf  there  to  meet  whatever  it's  higheft  imaginations 
of  the  glorious  and  the  awful  can  anticipate,  beholds  that  work 
with  a  fervour  of  admiration,  which  leads  it  to  wonder  continu- 
ally at  thofe  peculiar  impreflions  which  reached  the  mind  of 
Raphael,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  that  fcene  to  fuch  an  aflo- 
nifhing  height  of  exprefTion.     Was  it  not  an  exalted  idea,  which 
opened  to  mankind  what  fenfible  difplay  could  be  given  of  the 
glories  vouchfafed  in  that  event  by  the  eternal  father  to  his  be- 
loved fon  ? — which  called  them  to  contemplate  the  divine  charac- 
ter of  him,  whofe  real  glories  were  but  faintly  figured  by  thofe 
vifible  ones,  and  by  whom  alone  fiich  glories  were  ever  experi- 
enced?— called  them  to   thofe  proper  impreflions  of  religion, 
which,  although  far  Ihort  of  what  reached  the  difciples,  to  whom 
thofe  glories  were  vifible,  might  make  all  beholders  to  cry  out 
in  their  language,  "  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 
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In  thefe  varied  afpefts  the  papal  patronage  was  difpenfed 
through  the  fixteenth  century,  although  when  the  Medici  no 
longer  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  it  did  not  rife  in  the  fub- 
fequent  periods  of  that  age  to  the  fcale  of  idea  in  which  we  have 
juft  feen  it,  whether  more  or  lefs  pure.  So  far  as  fuperftition 
was  interefted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it's  fpirit  would  be 
embraced  and  purfued  by  the  religious  at  leaft,  if  not  by  the 
laity  in  general.  For  the  popes  did  not  affeft  exclufively  to  dif- 
penfe  the  influences  of  that  fpirit  through  the  medium  of  the 
arts  :  they  dealt  out  thofe  influences  indeed  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehenfive  llyle,  but  they  left  to  fubordinate  devotees 
the  care  of  their  own  faints  and  miracles.  At  the  fame  time  it 
is  no  injuftice  to  many  of  them  to  fay,  that  they  were  perhaps 
of  all  others  the  leaft  dupes  to  the  credulity  which  they  kept  up 
abroad. 

It  will  not  follow  that  the  ftores  of  profane  learning  had  not 
their  votaries  in  that  religious  meridian.  The  works  of  the 
Carachi  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  drawn  from  thofe  ftores,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  That  Farnefe  family  was  proud  of 
patronizing  the  arts,  and  yet  there  was  rather  a  felfiflinefs  to- 
wards their  own  applaufe,  which  ran  through  the  general  patron- 
age they  afforded.  The  pencil  of  Taddeo  Zucchero  was  ex- 
haufted  in  recording  the  private  hiftory  of  that  houfe*.  Lefs 
indeed  of  that  felfiflinefs  was  feen  in  the  patronage  given  by 
cardinal  Farnefe  to  the  Carachi.  But  there  was  felfiflinefs 
enough  of  another  kind  to  render  that  patronage  difgraceful. 
Wretched  muft  have  been  that  cardinal  to  fuffer  fo  paltry  an  idea 

*  Abrege  de  la  Vie,  V.  i.  p.  20,  2r. 
Vot.  ir.  3X 
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as  five  Imndred  crowns  to  enter  for  a  moment  into  his  mind  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  labour  of  eight  years,  and  the  lofs  of  fo 
iTiuch  intercft  at  Bologna,  which  the  Carachi  had  incurred 
on  his  account.  But  what  muft  we  think,  when  not  to  ex- 
ceed that  fmall  fum  he  was  perfuaded  in  calculate  the  little 
refrefnmenis  in  bread  and  wine,  which  thof'e  anifts  had  received 
in  the  courfe  of  their  works  ;  and  when  he  h.ad  the  confcience, 
befides,  to  defirc  into  the  bargain  from  their  pencils  a  hiftory  of 
his  relation  Alexander  Farnefe,  who  had"  died  in  Flanders  a  few 
years  before*,  and  whofe  hiftory  had  in  fa6t  been  painted  in  the 
great  hall  of  that  palace  by  Taddeo  Zucchero  ?  That  point, 
ever,  he  did  not  obtain.  His  ungenerous  behaviour  had  done 
mifchief  enough.  It  had  fhipwrecked  the  Carachi;  audit  foon 
broke  poor  Annibai's  heart.  * 

We  lament  that  the  cardinal,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken,  was 
not  fingle  in  fo  vile  an  example,  and  that  Annibal  Carachi  was 
not  the  onlv  artilt,  whofe  heart  was  broken  in  that  way  by  the 
noble  patrons  at  Rome.  Poor  Francis  Mola  fickened  and  died 
from  the  vexation  given  him  by  prince  Pamphili,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fue  for  payment  of  a  cieling  which  he  had  painted  in 
that  prince's  palace +. 

Perhaps  profane  and  pagan  learning  fuited  fuch  characlers 
better  than  facred  and  revealed.  However,  in  the  private 
palaces  of  the  nobles,  ar.d  efpecially  in  the  following  century, 
the  pencil  was  fometimes  encouraged  in  thofe  profane  fubjecls, 
of  which  the  mofl  diftinguiflied  were  "  the  fall  of  Phaeton"  in 

*  Fclib.  V.  ;.  p.  271,  272.  t  Abiege  de  la  Vie,  V,  i.  p.  314. 
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the  marquis  Juftinianl's  palace,  and  ''  die  hiftory  of  Apollo"  in 
the  palace  Verofpi,  both  by  Albani :  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne", 
by  Mola,  in  the  palace  Coftaguti :  "  heathen  deities"  in  the 
palace  Altems,  and  "  deeds  of  ancient  Romans"  in  the  o-reat 
hall  of  Lanti,  both  by  Romanelli :  "  fubjecls  of  the  yEneid"  in 
the  palace  Pamphili,  "  the  rape  of  the  Sabines", "  and  a  battle  of 
"  Alexander",  in  the  palace  Sachetti,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  churches  adhered  invariably  to  religion;  and  if  we  would 
wifh  to  fee  the  fubftance  of  that  patronage  wliich  was  intended 
to  record  the  impreflive  lefTons  of  revelation,  but  in  which  fuper- 
flition  had  no  fliare,  we  fliall  behold  it  in  "  the  hiftory  of  divine 
"  providence"  by  Sacchi,  in  the  palace  of  the  cardinal  Barberini : 
"  Mofes  ftriking  the  rock",  "  his  rod  changed  into  a  ferpent", 
and   "    Abraham  facrificing   his  fon",   by    Lanfranc   at   Monte 
"  Cavallo":  "  Daniel  in  the  lions  den ',  "  Jeremiah  drawn  up  out 
"  of  the  dungeon",  "  Tobias  with  the  angel",  by  Salvator  Rofa  ia 
a  private  chapel,  and  "   Gideon  wringing  the  dew  out  of  the 
"  fleece",  in  the   Vatican  :  "  Peter  upon  the  water",  by  Lan- 
"  franc,  in  the   church  of  St,   Peter  :  "  Peter  in   prifon",  and 
"  the   converfion  of  Paul",  by  Mola   in  the  church  of  Jcfus : 
"  Chrift   multiplying  the  loaves"  :    again,   "   in  the  garden   of 
"  Olives";  again,   "   bearing  his  crofs"  ;  again,  "  crucified"; 
and  laftly,  "  afcending",  by   Lanfranc  in  various   churches  of 
Rome.     Thefe  were  the  principal  fruits  of  that  Roman  patronage 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  which  contemplated  the  purer  im- 
preflions  of  revealed  hiflory. 

When  Nicholas  PoufTm  appears,  we  become  anxious  to  know 
how  the  fpirit  of  patronage  was  conduced  towards  him.     Let 
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that  fpirit  have  become  as  contracted  as  it  might  in  it's  ordi- 
nary courfe,  we  naturally  expeft  that  the  appearance  of  Angular 
abilities  fhould  give  it  a  new  fpring,  and  not  only  attraft 
it's  direction,  but  engage  it  in  an  elevated  manner.  So  it  had 
been  in  the  cafe  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  to  whofe 
fuperior  powers  no  patronage  could  have  propofed  any  other 
than  fuperior  objefts.  The  fame  experience,  proportioned  to 
the  meafure  and  fpirit  of  their  talents,  was  alfo  enjoyed  by  the 
Carachi.  We  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  pencil  of 
Nicholas  Pouffin,  who,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  him,  flood  on  far 
higher  ground  than  any  others  in  his  age,  would  be  called  to 
nothing:  below  it's  own  elevation. 

That  was  the  cafe  in  faft ;  and  it  was  his  fuperior  abilities, 
which  gave  a  fuperior  fpirit  of  fentiment  to  the  patronage  which 
followed  him.  He  could  not,  and  he  would  not,  be  engaged  in 
any  thing  below  the  contemplation  of  a  great  mind*.  The  fe- 
le(flion  of  fubjefts  worthy  of  being  ftudied  was  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  habit,  of  all  his  private  thoughts.  In  none  of  his  works  do 
we  fee  any  thing  trifling,  puny,  or  very  common;  there  is  always 
a  charaQer  of  underflanding  maintained,  an  important  fentiment 
purfued,  a  folidity  of  inftruflion,  a  fa6l  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
a  fidion  which  delights,  if  not  a  grandeur  of  theme  in  the  firfl 
clafs.  Of  all  the  moderns,  no  man's  pencil  has  been  diftinguiflied 
by  a  larger  aflemblage  of  greater  fubje6ls.  He  facrificed  indeed, 
as  well  as  others,  at  the  altar  of  fuperflitious  devotion,  but  it  was 
very  fparingly;  of  that  kind  no  artifl,  at  all  diftinguiflied  in  his 
profeflion,  has  fent  fewer  works  from  his  hands;  and  yet  no 
man  ever  painted  more  than  he. 

*  Felib.  V.  4.  p.  321,  322. 
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It  may  appear  furprifing,  that  the  patronage  which  was  fo 
much  his  due  did  not  follow  him,  after  all,  in  Rome.     Some  al- 
lowance  may  be  made  for  that  circumftance,  on  his  firft  arrival 
there,  and  before  he  became  properly  known.    And  therefore  his 
pencil   pafTed  unnoticed,  unlefs  by  the  cardinal  Barberini  and 
the  cavalier  del  Pozzo.     But  thefe  were  too  fenfible  both  of 
his  charaaer  and  of  their  own,  to  diminifh  either  by  an  impro- 
per  patronage.     The  former  brought  forth  his  "  death  of  Ger- 
"  manicus,"  and   "  Jerufalem   taken  by   Titus"*.     The  latter 
committed  to  his  pencil,  befides  many  cabinet  piftures,  "  St. 
"  Erafmus,"  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter—"  St.  John  baptizing 
''^  m  the  defert"-"  the  pafTage  of  the  Red  fea"-«  the  adoration 
"  of  the  golden  calf"— and  "  the  feven  facraments"f.     Felibien 
has   rather  intimated,  that  his  paintings  were  then  lefs  fought 
after  in  Rome,  becaufe  their  ftyle  and  execution  were  different 
from  what  was  then  in  vogue  J.     But  at  the  fame  time  he  men- 
tions  a  circumftance,  often  told  by  Pouffin  to  his  friends,  which 
does  not  leave  us  fatisfied  with  that  reafon.     It  was  this,  that 
having  then  painted  at  Rome  "  a  prophet",  he  only  got  for  it 
eight  franks,  when  a  young  artift  prefently  afterwards  fold  his 
copy  of  it  for  four  crowns.     The  want  of  that  early  patronage 
m  the  meridian  of  Rome  will  be  more  furely  found  in  the  re- 
tired and  ftudious  habits  of  his  life,  and  in  his  contempt  of  lucre, 
by  which  he  became  more  intent  on  the  private  cultivation  of  his' 
art,  than  on  the  acquifition  of  patronage,  or  the  improvement 
of  his  fortune. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  great  man,  although  he  never  could  be 

*  Felib.  V.  4.  p.  255.  t  Ibid.  p.  257.  261,  262. 

i  Ibid.  p.  248. 
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feparated  lon£j  tiom  Rome,  never  added  to  the  two  Roman  pa- 
trons, whom  we  have  mentioned,  any  others  than  the  car- 
dinals MaflTimi  and  Omodeus.  The  former  confuhed  the  dig- 
nity of  Pouffm's  hiftoric  talents  in  two  fubjecls  of  Mofes,  when 
"  he  tramples  on  the  crown  of  Pharaoh",  and  when  '"  his 
••'  rod  is  changed  into  a  ferpent  "*  :  and  the  latter  no  lefs  con- 
fuhed his  poetic  powers  in  '"  the  triumph  of  Florat." 

The  patronage,  to  which  he  was  fo  mucli  entitled,  and  on  which 
the  chief  fame  of  his  pencil  rofe,  originated  in  France,  not  only 
in  his  firll  abode  at  Rome,  but  after  his  return  thither,  when  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  commands  he  had  been  two  years  at 
Paris,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  French  confidered  him  as 
the  Raphael  of  their  country,  and  their  patronage  of  his  talents 
never  flept.  They  felt  a  pride  in  that  patronage.  When  we 
look  through  his  numerous  works  difperfed  in  France,  as  Felibien 
has  recorded  them,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  the  refpe6kble 
charaflers,  by  whom  he  was  there  cherifhed,  vied  with  one  ano- 
ther how  they  fliould  moft  adequately  meet,  in  the  dignity  of 
fubjeft,  the  abilities  which  they  wiflied  to  engage.  If  we  except 
"'  the  feven  facraments"  abovementioned,  and  "  a  miracle  of 
"  St,  Francis  Xavier",  there  are  hardly  any  others  which  con- 
tributed by  their  fubjefts  to  legend  and  fuperftition.  And  cer- 
tainly never  was  any  patronage  met  before  or  fince  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  embraced  by  Pouffin.  He  was  fo  fuperior  to 
the  confiderations  of  gain,  that  he  frequently  returned  to  his  pa.- 
trons  whatever  exceeded  the  price  which  his  humility  and  difin- 
tereftednefs  had  put  upon  h^s  works. 

*  Felib.  V.  4.  p.. 323.  t  Ibid.  p.  327. 
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It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  patronage  of  Rome  was  fo  little 
afforded  him,  becaufe  it  could  not  rife  from  an  attachment  to 
legend  and  fuperflition  fo  as  to  meet  his  abilities  with  the  dignity 
which  became  them.    Beyond  doubt,  the  fpirit  of  Roman  patron- 
age was  not  then  in  it's  mofl  elevated  period,  if  we  contemplate 
M'hat  it  produced  then. and  afterwards  from  others.     Carlo  Ma- 
ratti  faw  feven  fucceffions  of  popes,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
equally  chcriflied  for  near  feventy  years.     In  all  that  period  a 
fubjeft  of"  clemency"  on  a  cieling  of  the  palace  Altieri,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  that  name  in  the  church  of  Minerva,   was  one  of 
the  very  few  fcntiments,  unconnedled  with  fuperflition,  which 
were  given  to  his  pencil  ;  and  that  was,  in  fa6l,  a  fludied  com- 
pliment of  Clement   X.  to  himfelf,  or  to  his   pontifical   title; 
although  he  had  no  great  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  pun,  if 
it  were  to   pafs   as   a  feature  of  his  patronage.     That  curious 
thought  was,  neverthelefs,  accompanied  in  the  fame  chapel  of 
Altieri  by  "   five  faints  canonized"  by   the  fame  pope,  under 
the  fame  pencil.     The  abilities  of  Bianchi  faw  their  beft  excur- 
fion  from  fome  triter  fubjeOs  of  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  and 
from  more  which  were  devoted  to  fuperflition,  in  •'•'  fame  crown- 
"'  ing  merit"  for  the  cardinal  Albani,  afterwards  Clement  XL 
Lutti,  his  mafler,  was  at  the  head  of  St.  Luke's  academy  ;  and 
his  chef  d'ceuvre,  amidft  hardly  any  thing  but  legend,  was  "  a 
"  miracle  of  St.  Pio",  in  the  palace  Albani. 

It  is  aflonifliing,  when  we  look  through  the  works  of  art  at 
Rome  in  the  feventeenth  century,  to  fee  how  feldom  they  rofe 
on  any  enlarged  fentiment,  on  any  fentiment  unconneded  with 
the  church.  With  the  exception  of  very  few  inflances,  the 
labours  of  all  were  nearly  alike.     The  hiliory  of  the  Virgin  was 
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worn  out  in  all  it's  views ;  but  her  ''  conception"  was  the  fure 
fludy  of  every  artifl  at  one  time  or  other,  and  almoft  of  every 
patron.  If  any  fcope  was  to  be  taken,  the  fyftem  of  the  papal 
church  was  ready  and  fufficient  to  fupply  it.  Therefore  the 
hiflory  of  the  countefs  Matilda,  the  friend,  and,  fome  have  faid, 
the  miftrefs  of  Gregory  VII.  but  the  warrior  too  on  his  behalf, 
and  the  great  donor  of  temporal  dominions  to  the  Roman 
church,  was  difplayed  to  every  advantage  in  the  Vatican.  The 
glory  of  the  ecclefiaftical  power  rofe  alfo  in  it's  pride  in  the 
Barberini  palace,  and  with  whatever  fcope  the  genius  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona  could  give  it. 

Indeed,  as  we  advance  in  that  period,  the  ecclefiaftical  patron- 
age of  art  feems  to  have  gone  to  fome  new  and  greater  lengths  in 
the  bigotry  of  fuperllition.  In  the  fame  Barberini  palace  a 
plague  is  flayed  by  the  prayers  of  a  Romifh  faint,  and  the  de- 
flroying  angel  (heaths  his  fword.  With  the  religious  of  St. 
Jofeph,  that  faint  covers  St.  Therefa  with  a  mantle,  while  the 
Virgin  puts  a  chain  of  gold  around  her  neck.  In  the  chapel  of 
Paul  V.  within  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Majore,  the  Virgin  gives 
the  habit  to  St.  Ildefonfo.  In  the  chapel  Cerro,  within  the 
church  of  Jefus,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  on  his  knees  before  the 
Virgin,  who  is  feated  on  the  clouds,  and  holding  Jefus.  Thefe 
ftrange  combinations  of  ideas,  for  the  gratification  of  fuperlli- 
tion, were  much  indulged  on  the  cielings  and  cupolas  of  churches, 
which  afforded  great  fpace,  and  contained  works  that  were  be- 
held with  the  utmofl  veneration.  Lanfranc's  cupola  of  St.  An- 
drew de  la  Valle  was  the  admiration  of  the  age  ;  and  defervedly 
as  a  work  of  art.  But,  as  a  fubje6l,  no  work  could  be  more 
flrangely  conceived  ;  the  ideas  are  mifcellaneoufly  coUeded  and 
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combined  for  the  fingle  purpofe  of  compleating  the  glory  of 
Mary.  Not  lefs  extraordinary  was  the  whole  cieling  and  cupola 
of  St.  Charles  al  Corfo  by  Brandi.  There  Lucifer  falls  from 
heaven,  and  St.  Charles  is  carried  up  thither :  God  the  father, 
the  four  prophets,  and  the  miracle  of  the  plague  are  aflbciated 
to  make  up  the  reft.  "  The  vifion  of  the  lamb"  by  Bacici  in 
the  cupola  and  the  angles  of  the  church  of  Jefus,  had  more  fim- 
plicity,  although  with  very  ftrong  contrafts  of  fcene  ;  but  thofe 
contrafts  were  natural,  they  became  union.  Heaven  and  hell 
make  a  whole  hereafter  :  the  fcene  is  whole,  which  offers  them 
both  to  our  contemplation  now. 

This  brings  the  Roman  patronage  into  the  prefent  century. 
And  in  thofe  works  of  Bacici,  with  others  in  the  fame  church, 
in  the  cupola  of  St.  Agnes,  and  on  the  cielings  of  one  or  two 
other  churches,  were  feen  the  laft  of  thofe  more  fplendid  and 
copious  fubjefts,  which  had  iffued  from  eminent  pencils,  in 
honour  of  Latin  faints,  and  in  fupport  of  Romifh  fuperftition. 
Yet  in  leffer  and  triter  exhibitions  of  the  fame  kind  no  altera- 
tion has  fince  taken  place,  fo  far  as  that  attachment  to  fuperfti- 
tion has  at  all  produced  a  patronage  of  art.  But,  indeed,  the 
holy  fathers  at  Rome,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  appear  rather  to  have 
had  a  fufficiency  of  art ;  either  their  manfions  are  fully  ftocked, 
or  they  have  been  for  fome  time  contented  to  feed  on  what 
they  have  already  obtained. 

When  Lambertini,  who  had  been  archbiftiop  of  Bologna, 
became  pope  by  the  name  of  Benedift  XIV.  he  ftruck  out  a  new 
idea  for  the  pencil,  for  which  he  felefted  that  of  Crefpi  a  Bolog- 
nefe ;  and  it  was  an  idea  which  has  fince  been  much  embraced, 
at  leaft  in  other  countries  than  Italy,  by  artifts  who  were  willing 
Vot.  II.  3Y 
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to  make  the  moft  of  fubjefts,  although  in  truth  it  funk  the  art 
into  the  very  bathos  of  the  hiftoric.  But  fo  far  as  it  fet  the  ex- 
ample in  Rome  of  carrying  the  pencil  out  of  the  Romifh  religion, 
we  wonder  not  to  fee  that  example  given  by  him,  whofe  undif- 
guifed  deteflation  of  the  abufes  and  grofler  fuperftitions  of  that 
religion  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Proteftant  pope.  If  in 
that  example  he  alfo  overlooked  whatever  was  connefted  with 
learning,  it  was  not  becaufe  he  knew  not  the  value  of  it,  or  did 
not  abundantly  poflefs  it.  And  if  in  that  inftance  it  might  be 
faid,  that  inftead  of  religion  he  gave  a  mob  to  the  pencil,  he  was 
probably  little  concerned  for  the  reflexion,  fo  far  as  it  might 
light  on  fuperftition. 

The  patronage  then,  which  he  extended  to  Crefpi,  was  a  com- 
miflion  to  paint  the  interview  of  the  perfon,  who  is  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  our  Pretender,  with  his  holinefs's  legate  and  his 
court.  Nothing  could  be  more  formal,  dull,  and  infipid.  Com- 
pared with  all  that  had  been  done  in  Rome,  nothing  could  be 
more  burlefque,  and  more  extraordinary  from  a  pope.  It  be- 
came a  mere  afTemblage  of  portraits  and  drefles.  But  it  ferved 
to  put  the  whole  court  into  a  flutter,  while  the  profound  Lam- 
bertini  fat  and  laughed  at  them  all.  The  princes,  the  cardinals, 
and  the  ladies  were  all  eager  to  fee  their  portraits,  and  how  they 
were  placed.  Among  the  refl:  the  countefs  Virginia  Sachetti, 
who  was  then  to  be  married  to  the  fenator  Caprara,  had  her 
pifture  there.  The  marlhal  of  that  name,  who  was  at  Vienna, 
hearing  of  the  general  buftle  and  impatience  on  that  occafion,  in- 
terceded very  ftrongly  for  the  portrait  of  the  countefs 's  waiting 
woman  to  be  added  to  that  of  her  miftrefs,  remarking  with  a 
Iheer,  "  che  come  la  derrata  la  giunta  volea". 
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Page  6.  line  8.  for  his  read  her. 

9.  1.  10.  dele  comma  after  penman. 

10.  1.  20.  dele  comma  after  diElated. 

1.  27.  dele  comma  after  injlance. 

12.  1.  3.     dele  them, 

13.  1.   13.  dele  comma  iher force, 
18.  1.  26.  {oralis  and  lifts  1:  raifes  andflls. 
21.  1.  5.  for  to  r.fo. 
25.  1,  3.  ioy  participate  x.fliare, 

1.  27.  for  be  f pit  upon  r.  fnini. 
33.  1.  8.  for  nobk  patronages  r.  very  exalted, 
1.  g.  dele  in  the  Vatican. 

].  1  8.  for  it's  chair  r.  the  chair  of  St.  Peter's. 
1.  1 1.  for  Jill  it's  chambers  r.  adorn  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 
1.  24.  aflcr  profane  r.  and  j  iox falfe  fluff  x,  idea. 

25.  r.  rodomontade. 

1 1 .  r.  Carachi. 

3.  dele  the. 

16.  for  is  to  r.  mu/l. 

23.  for  fuit  x.Jute. 

15.  ioxfid  x.fit. 

16.  for  equally  x.  almofl. 
1,  ig.  for  HfDfr  r.    hardly  ever.     After  that  fentence  add,  the  deviation 

from  that  rule  had  been  made  here  in  one  or  two  hiftoric  compolitions 
before  that  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  but  not  with  io  much 
eftablidied  fuccefs. 

59.  1.  21.  for  an  unique  of  compofure,  of  fettled fatisfaUion  r,  a  peculiar  compofure 

and  fatisfaBion. 

60.  1.  22.  for  themfelves  x.  itfelf. 

1.  23.  for  accompliflied  x.fatisfed. 
74.  1.  17.  for  is  to  X.  muft. 

1.  19.  after  but  x.  it  mufl  be, 
77.  I.  11.  for  breadth  x.  compafs. 
80.  1.  2.  for  that  X.  which. 

1.  7.  for  company  with  r.  companions  of. 

96.  1.  14.  fox  pores  x,  courfes. 

97.  1.  4.  for  to  X,  in, 
115.  1.  1.  foxfo  r.  of. 
133.  1.  8.  for  if  X.  of. 

1 80.  1.  5.  for  demefiicis  x,  domeficis, 

1.  20.  after  comes  dele  the  reft   of  the  fentence,  and   r.  luas  as  hi^k  as 
their  tafte  in  domeflic pictures  went. 
196.  1.  6.  for  lift  X.  raife, 
265.  1.  laft  but  one  :  for  nebrides  r.  nebris. 
267.  1.  15.  for  bajfarides  x.  baffara. 
329.  1.  4.  for  Athens  x.  the  Athenians. 
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Page  13.  1.  24.  for  Palafgian  r.  Pelafgian. 

121.  1.  9.  dele  comma  after  had,  and  place  it  after  it, 

1.  17  dele  comma  after  vioment. 
328.  1.  12.  before  in  x.  not,  and  dele  not  after  denominated. 
343.  in  notis— dele  Felib.  V.  1.  p.  194,  and  r.  Vafari,  V.  1.  p.  431, 
428,  1.  24.  for  Rome  r.  Parma  or  Modena. 
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